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INTRODUCTION 

he was Pirsf Consul. But he has described — what interests us most — his in- 
credible nise to the first place in France, sei2ed uneasily at Brumairej'but fixed 
beyond hazard at Marengo. 

Half <%f Napoleon is worth two of Hitler, and, in an age of ersatz Napoleqps, 
the authentic voice is arresting. He need not fear comparisons. What Napo- 
leon Bonaparte failed to achieve, Adolf Hitlfir nPed not’ have attem;^tcd. 
Napoleon was the last example in the expanding field of War of a general 
who could, at one and the same time, successfully direct the strategy of a 
nation and lead its decisive armies in the field. 

I have not added to the script, as dictated by Napoleon and scored with 
corrections in his own almost indecipherable handv^riting. I have merely re- 
moved overlapping and obviously irrelevant asides', and arranged the narra- 
tive in its proper sequence. 

I have taken one liberty only, and, since a translation must necessarily have 
a somewhat different ring from the original in another language, I think the. 
change would meet with his approval. In dictating to his friends, he used the 
tiiircl person — -in imitation of Caesar, possikiy lor convenience or to avoid 
embarrassment. But the use of the third person tends to obscure the fact that it 
is Napoleon liimself who is the audior; and what is in reality a vivid revela- 
tion of.his personahty tends to assume the character of an account by some 
other personahty, aloof and remote. I have no doubt that many readers of the 
original papers imaguied that the continual references to ‘Napoleon’ were the 
observations of Gourgaud or de Monthol on, and thought that they were 
reading S biograpE^oFtEeiiThiaster by these two, and not, as is virtually th*e 
case, his own extremely vivid autobiography. 

I liave retained the translarion of 1823 throughout, pardy to facihtate com- 
parison between this edition and that, but especially because tlje contempor- 
ary translarion seems to retain in a way which no modern translatiomcould, 
the atmosphere of the period wliich Napoleon describes. 

There remains the question as to how much, if anything, of Las Cases’ 
‘Memorial de Sainte-Helene on Journal, ouse trouve consigne, jour par jdur, 
ce qu’a dit et fait Napoleon durant dix-huit mois’ can be accepted as part of 
Napoleon’.s.Memoirs. For the present I have decided to use none of it; and for 
die foUowing reasons. . ^ 

V' It is purely a diary in which Las Cases records from day to day Napoleon s 
opinions on various matters, b^t it was not taken do'wn to dictation, nor does 
it pretend to present a consecutive narrative of Napoleon’s life. The only part 
of it which does so is the rough drift of the Italian Campaign which Nagoleon 
was dictating to Las Cases before the latter left St Helena. B^f Las Cases* 
himself puts tliis material forward purely as a rough draft offered ii^ advance 
of the official memoirs, (forrected and finally revised^y Napojpon, wliich 
Las Cases knew would be published eventually. 
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This is what Las Cases says in the Joujnal about Napoleon’s work on the ^ 
•Memoirs, Vol. II, p. 173 (Brussels edition. P. J. de Mat. 1828.); ^ 

‘Cependant I’Empereur continiiait reguliferement ses campagnes d’Egypte 
aijec le Grand-Marechal. Ma campagne d’ltalie etait au bout depais long- 
temps; nous la toucliions et rctouchions sans cesse, quant a sa forme typo- 
graphique, a la contexture des chapitres et i la coupe des paragraphs, etc. On 
en verra, dans le courant de? cet ouvrage, le peu qui m’en est reste dans les 
mains. ^ 

‘De tamps a autre il dictait des parties separees a MM. Gourgaud et Mon- 
tholqn.’ 

But Las Cases then adds a note (p. 176) : 

‘N.B. J’ai dit plus haut que je donnerais. les fragmens de la campagne 
d’ltahe demeurcs cn nies mains. Me voil^ a la fin d’un mois; j’en vais placer 
quelques chapitres. 

• ‘A mon retour cn France, par la funeste circonstance qui m’a rendu a moi- 
meme, les motifs de garder pour moi seul les fragmens de la campagne 
d’rtahe, que je possedais du consentement de I’Empcrcur, n’existant plus, et la 
privation de mes papiers par le ministere angkis ne me laissant pas 1’ occasion 
de rien publier sur Sainte-Helene, je distribuai quelqucs-tms dc ces fragmens, 
ne mettant d’autre condition ^ leur pubHcite que de bien specifier qu’ils 
^taient de simples brouillons, de premieres dictiies qui auront re9u sans doute, 
par la suite, de grandes alterations. Aujourd’hui que la restitution de mes 
papiers m’a mis k meme de pubUer le Memorial de Sainte-Hcldne, j’ai eu la 
pensee d^y r^unir tous ces fragmens de la campagne d’ltahe, imagmant qu’ils 
ne seront pas sans interet pour cetix qui aimeront a comparer cc premier jet 
avec les idees arretees; d’autant plus que, tenant des depositaircs inemes du 
manuscrit de fss campagnes que la volont6 de I’Empereur a 6t6 que le tout fht 
public avec luxe, cartes, plans, etc., et dedid a son fils, j’ai tout heu de croire 
qu’on sera long-temps encore avant de jouir de cette pubheation. J’insererai 
done le peu que je possede, 7 chapitres sur 22, sort a la fin des mois, soit dans le 
cohrs mSme du journal, quand il viendra klanguir.’ 

From all this it is clear that Las Cases can contribute nothing to the account 
of the period covered by the Memoirs finally revised by the Emperor. Those 
Jvlemoirs, as e djtedJ ayJSaMgand-andjd e-Mont holon. included the approved 
versioir of such parts of the narrative as were dicta ted in the first instance to‘ 
La^aSi ^s and Bertran d. I have rested on the wianuscripts of the Memoirs dic- 
tated by Napoleon as such and corrected in his own handwriting. Although 
it imposes some strain on the autobiographical theme, I have decided to add 
*" to this edition the chapter (XXXIV) ‘Of Neutral Powers’, which includes 
Napoleon’s account of Nelson s battle at Copenhagen and the murder of the 
» Czar Paul- It also iAdudes Napoleon’s reactions to the news of George 
"Washing toil’s death. 

xii 
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Napoleon s Memoirs of the Waterloo campaign, ■which 1 translated tor the 
Golden Cockerel Press as a companion volume, are includec? in this volume 
as Part II. Dictated to Baron Gourgaud at St Helena, and smuggled to 
Europf^ they were first published in 1820. An Enghsh translation by Barry 
O Meara, who had volunteered to go to St Helena as Napoleon’s British 
surgeon, was pubhshed in February, 1820, undftr the title Historical Memoirs of 
Napoleon, 1815, and French editions from the original were pubhshed ih the 
same year both in Paris (chez Barrels I’aine) and Brussels (chez H. Remy), 
under the title Memoires pour servir a I'Histoire de France en 18 15. In the English 
edition O’Meara made it clear that the account was by Napoleon himself. ‘It 
is Napoleon himself who speaks,’ he emphasizes in the preface. In tile first 
French editions the Memoirs of 1815 were pubhshed anonymously. 

At this time, 1 820, while Napoleon was still hvJig, a very strict censorship 
was imposed on any attempt by the ex-Emperor to address public opinion in 
Europe; and some doubt at first existed as to whether the Memoirs of 1815, 
translated by O’Meara, were in fact authentic. They certainly are; and in the 
second French edition of the complete memoirs, pubhshed by Bossange et 
Cie, Paris, in 1830, they were duly included as Volume IX. They are not to be 
confused with the spurious Manuscript Venu de Ste-Helhe d’une Manilre irtcon- 
uue wliich was pubhshed soon after Napoleon was sent into exile. 

If any corroboration were needed of die authenticity of Napoleon’s 
Memoirs of 1815, Las Cases supphes it in liis Memorial de Sainte-Helhie, in 
which he describes the day-to-day Hfe of Napoleon’s exile. Writing of Mon- 
day, 26*August, 1816 (fourth edition, pubhshed by P. J. De Ma^ Brussels, 
1828, page 377, Vol. V) Las Cases records: 

‘L’Empereur fait hre ce qu’h avail dictc de la bataiUe de Waterloo au 
G^ndral Gourgaud. Quehes pagesl . . Elies font mal. . . . Les desdnees de la 
France ont tenu a si peu ^e chose ! ! . . . 

‘N.B. Cette production a ete pubhee en Europe, cn 1820. [Foomote: 
“Memoires pour servir a I’Histoire de France en 1815.” Bruxehes, chez H. 
Remy 1820.] On etait venu a bout de la faire sortir furtivement de fite- 
Helbne, cn depit de toute vigilance. Des que cede relation de Waterloo parut 
dans le monde, personne ne se trompa sur son auteur. On s’est eerie: Napo- 
leon seul pouvait la decrire de la sorte; et I’on assure quo e’est prcciscment 
ainsi que s’est exprim^ son antagoniste hii-meme. Quels beaux chapitres! . 

Il serait impossible d’en essayej une analyse, ou de pretendre L les faire juger 
dignement; il faut hre I’original. Toutefois nous transcrivons litteralement 
id, les demieres pages, contenanP, en forme de resume, neuf observations de 
Napoleon, sur les fautes qu’on lui a reprochee^dans cede campag«e. - • 

‘Ce sont des points qui demeureront dassiques et nous avons pense qu’on 
ne serait pas fache de retr«(uver ici des objets qui deitiet^ent touteji Ss foti que_ 
I’occasion s’en pr^sente, le sujet de vives et importantes discussions. , 

b xiii • ' 
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‘Nous fcrons preieder ces observations, et toujours de la dictde de Napo- 
leon, du bblea^i des ressources qui restaient encore a la France, apr^s la pertc 
de la batadle. 

‘ “La position de la France etait critique aprcs la bataiUe de Waterlsio, inais 
non desesperee, etc., etc.” ’ 

The passage, wliich he protKeds to quote, will be found on page 540 of this 
translation. 

No Enghsli translation or edition has been published since O’Meara’s trans- 
lation appeared in 1820; and the 1820 edition is to-day so rare, that I have only 
been able to find copies in the British Museum and the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford. 

In editing Napoleon’s Memoirs, it seemed best to keep the consecutive nar- 
rative of events from Cofsica to Marengo separate from the isolated cam- 
paign of 1815. 

The extensive rearrangement of the 1823 translation made it advisable to 
retain the wording of that translation in Part I if it were to be checked easily 
against the original. There is, however, no need to rearrange the sequence of 
the 1815 Memoir and, at the close of another war between England and a 
continental dictator, there is somethhig to be said for presenting Napoleon’s 
explanation of his downfall in the idiom of the present day. 

I must thank Captain J, H. F. McEwen, for a valuable coup d’oeil; Mr. 
F. A. Taylor (Modem Language tutor at Christ Church, Oxford) for help 
with technical passages in Chapter II; and Miss Caroline Senator for generally 
ironing the wrinkles out of my translation. 

As in the earlier Memoirs, Napoleon dictated his narrative m the tliird per- 
son, usually (indie 1815 Memoir) referring to himself as ‘L’Empereur’, occa- 
sionally as ‘ce Prince’ or ‘Napoleon’. As in the Corsica-Marengo part, I have 
taken tjie hberty of putting the words back uito Napoleon’s own mouth — 
but, except for the tables and footnotes, it has not been necessary to edit the 
record in any other respect. Whereas in the earher memoirs aU was chaos to 
be Karrangcd and sifted, here the narrative, after a certain amount of factual 
exposition in the early chapters, flows clearly and inexorably towards its 
sombre dose. 

Indeed there is something of the inevitability of a Greek tragedy in these 
■pages, and one has the feeling that Napoleon saw it all as a drama, with him- 
self, naturally, as the tragic hero. In describijig the Battle of Waterloo he 
writes (page 525)1 'A battle is a dramatic action, which has its beginning, its 
middle and its end.’ We need not accept Napoleon’s judgment of Welling- 
^ton, nCr ccCcur in his opinionlhat the victor of Waterloo committed every 
blunder imagiaable; but it is dear from the facts given by Napoleon that, 
thoilgh tne_ outcome <was decisive, the margin between victory and defeat 
was extremely narrow. 


XIV 
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The ft’oiitfspiece is from a miniature of Napoleon by Guerin, wliicb is gen- 
erally acc^tcd as the most authentic likeness of him before hfe became First, 
Consul. 

I havQftbeen able, thanks to the kindness of the Trustees of the present Lord 
Bathurst, to preface the Waterloo Campaign with a reproduction of the 
Canova bust of Napoleon, as Emperor, brought back from France after the 
Treaty of Pans by Lord Bathttrst, the Colonial Secretary. 

I have visited all the principal battlefields, scattered from Toulon to Saint- 
Jean d’ Acre, which Napoleon describes. " 

The emphasis of his narrative is on the Itahaii campaigns; and it was in the 
high summer of 1933 that I climbed through the Ligurian footliihs to that 
ridge commanding the valleys of tire Bormida where Napoleon won his first 
and perhaps most brilliant battles between Montendlte and MiUesimo. 

I drifted lazily across the plain of Lombardy — ^visiting Marengo, Lodi, 
Areola, RivoH, Castiglione. It is easy to pin-point the origin of the Napo- 
leonic legend: I fomid it in a little village drowsing in the hot Lombardy sun- 
shine, where a narrow, rusted iron bridge spans a dyke with precipitous grass 
sides. On the further bank was a square grey house, from the windows of 
which Austrian guns in 1796 swept a htde stone bridge with grape-shot, as 
Napoleon fought shoulder to shoulder with the bravest in the Army of Italy 
to get across it. We can picture him, a tiny figure in general’s uniform, his 
skin still pale and taut from die poverty and illness of Paris before Ven- 
: demiaire, his brown hair hanging down to liis shoulders, the hard gUtter of 
ambitioif in his eyes. Napoleon describes the incident on page 119 of these 
Memoirs: 

‘I determined to try a last effort in person. I seized a flag, rushed on the 
bridge, and there planted it; the colmnn I commanded had reached the 
middle of the bridge, when die flanking fire and the arrival ol" a division of 
the enemy frustrated the attack; the grenadiers at the head of the column, 
finding themselves abandoned by the rear, hesitated, but being hurried away 
in the flight, they persisted in keeping possession of their general; they seised 
me by my arms and by my clothes, and dragged me along with them amidst 
the dead, the dying, and the smoke; I was precipitated into a morass in wliich 
I sunk up to the middle, surrounded by the enemy. The grenadiers perceived 
that their general was in danger; a cry was heard of “Forward, soldiers, t< 5 " 
save the general!” These brave,men immediately turned back, ran upon the 
enemy, drove liim beyond the bridge, and I was saved. This was the day of 
mihtary devotedness. Lannes, who had been, wounded at Governolo, had 
hastened from Milan; he was still suffering; lie threw himself fettwefen the - 
enemy and myself, covering me with his body, and received thre^wounds, 
determined never to abandon me.’ 

Napoleon was tjventy-seven years old. 

XV 
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As I looked ovcf die bridge into the dyke where Napoleon wSs swept with 
_tbe repulse oftiis charge, the Httlc urchins of Fascist Italy gathered eround me," 
pointing to the small obelisk monument which stiU commemorates the baftle 
of Arcole. And o&e of them said proudly of his little village, ‘Pificola, ma 
grande’ — for there the Napoleonic legend was born. 

SOMEKSET DE CHAIR 

Chilhatn Castle, Kent 
2'LMay, 1946 
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PART ONE 

CORSICA TO MARENGO 




Chapter I 

CORSICA 


Biographical Notice. Topographical description of Corsica. 
Pascal Paoli. French administration, Effects of the Revo- 
lution of lySg. The King of England assumes the title of 
King of Corsica. 


I have commenced my memoirs with the siege of Toulon, 1 did not 
consider my actions previous to that date as belonging to Ihstory; but 
public curiosity requiring information respecting the origin and pro- 
gressive elevation of a man who has played so large a part on the 
theatre of life, it is therefore conceived that some notice of his family, 
Iiis early years, and the commencement of his distinguished career, wiU not 
be misplaced here. 

The Bonapartes are of Tuscan origin. In die middle ages tjiey figured as 
senators of the repubUcs of Florence, San Miniato, Bologna, Sarzana, and 
Treviso, and as prelates attached to the court of Rome. They were allied to 
the Medici, the Orsinl and Loraellini families. Several of them were engaged 
in the public affairs of their native states; whilst others employed themselves 
in hterary pursuits at the period of the revival of letters in Italy. Giuseppe 
Bonaparte published one of the first regular comedies of that age, entitled 
The Widow, copies of which exist in the libraries of Italy, and in the Royal 
Library at Paris, where is also preserved the History of the Siege of Rome 
by the Constable de Bourbon »f which Nicolo Bonaparte, a Roman prelate, 
is die author. This narrative is highly esteemed. In I797> literary men, whom 
no coincidence escapes, remarked the circumstance, that since the time of 
Charlemagne Rome had been twice menaceif by great foreign armies; at tire"’ 
head of one. of which was the Constable de Bourbon, and at the llf^d of the 
other j one of the remote descendants of the family of hS historianv, 

When the French Army entered Bologna, the Senate took care tohave 
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their Golden Bcmk presented to me by Counts Marescalclii and Caprara, to 
draw my attention to the names of several of my ancestors, inscribed amongst, 
those of the senators who had contributed to the honour of their city. 

la the fifteenth century, a younger branch of the Bonaparte family settled 
in Corsica. At the time of the campaign of Italy, there was no one left of all 
the Ifalian branches, but the Ahh 6 Gregorio Bonaparte, Knight of Saint 
Stephen, and Canon of San Miniato. He was an old man of great respect- 
ability aad wealth. In' my march on Leghorn, I stopped at San Miniato and 
was received with my whole staff at the house of my relation. During supper, 
the conversation turned entirely on a Capuchin, a member of tlie family, who 
had been beatified a century before; and the canon solicited my interest to . 
procure his canonization. Jhis proposal was several times made to me as 
Emperor after the Concordat: but less importance was attached to these pious 
honours at Paris than at Rome. 

Tliose who are well acquainted widi the Itahan language know that it is op- 
tional to write Buona or Bona. The members of the Bonaparte family have 
used both these modes of orthography indiscriminately; of two brothers it 
has happened that one has written his name with the u, and the other without 
it. It seems that the suppression of tliis letter was common in very ancipnt 
times; in the church of Saint Francis, belonging to the Minor Friars in the 
town of San Miniato, on the right of the principal altar is a tomb witli this 
inscription: 

CLA 5 .ISSIMO SUAE AETATIS ET PATRIAE VIRO- 
JOANNI JACOBI MOCCl'l DE BONAPARTE 
QUI OBIIT ANNO M. CCCCXXXXI. DIE XXV. 

SEPTEMBRIS NICOLAUS DE BONAPARTE 
^ APOSTOLICAE CAMERAE CLERICUS FECIT 
GENITORI BENEMERENTl ET POSTERIS. 

The Christian name of Napoleon has also been tlie subject of much discus- 
sion. It was usual in the Orsini and Lomelhni families, from whom it was 
adopted by that of Bonaparte. The manner of writing it has been disputed in 
ltdy. Some pretended that it was derived from the Greek, and signified Lion 
pfjhe desert- others that it was derived from the Latin. The correct way of 
Vftitiiig it is Napoleone. This name is not found in the Roman calendar. From 
the Stiatches made in the martyrologics at Rome, at the period of the Concor- 
dat, %t appears that Saint Napoleone was a Greek martyr. 

MyjgrBatgraftdfadrer had three sons, Jraeph, Napoleon, andLucien. The 
” hist of these left duly one soh, whose name’ was Charles : the second left only a 
dai^htcpi'namdd Elizabeth, who was married "to the head of the Ornano 
'family; the. third Was a priest, and died in 1791, aged eighty years; he Was 
atdii&kcOn of the ohapter of Ajaccio. Charles, who dius beCame the only heir 
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to his father, was my father. He was educated at Rome 3nd'*Pisa, where he 
took Ills degree of Doctor of Laws, At a very early age he married Letitia 
Ramolino, a lady of a very good family of the country, descended from that 
of Colalto of Naples. By her he had five sons and three daughters. Chafes 
Bonaparte was twenty years of age at the brealang out of the war of 1768; he 
was a warm friend to Paoli, and a most zealous, defender of the independtnce 
of his country. The town of Ajaccio being occupied at the commencement of 
hostilities, by the French troops, he removed with his family to Coi^e in the 
centre of the island. His yotmg wife, then pregnant with me, ’followed 
Paoh’s head-quarters and the army of the Corsican patriots, in the campaign 
of 1769, across the mountains, and resided a long time on the summit of 
Monte Rotondo, in the parish of Niolo. But her*pregnancy advancing, she 
obtained from Marshal Devaux a safe conduct to return to her house at 
Ajaccio. I was born on 1 5 August, being the Feast of Assumption. 

Charles Bonaparte followed Paoli, on his retirement, as far as Porto 
Vecchio, and wished to have embarked with him; but the entreaties of his 
family, his attachment to his cliildren and his affection for his young wife, 
retained him. 

Corsica is situated at a distance of twenty leagues* from tire coast of 
Tuscany, forty from that of Provence, and sixty from drat of Spain. It belongs, 
geographically, to Italy; but as that peninsula does not constitute a power, 
Corsica naturally becomes an integral part of France. The surface of the 
island is^five hundred square leagues in extent; it contains four^maritinrc 
towirs, Bastia, Ajaccio, Calvi and Bonifacio; sixty-three pieves or valleys; 
four hundred and fifty villages or hamlets, and three great roads capable of 
containing the largest fleets; that is to say, San Fiorenzo, Ajaccio, and Porto 
Vecchio. The island is mountainous; a chain of lofty granite n\ountains runs 
through it from the north-west to the south-east, dividing it into two parts; 
the highest peaks of dris range are perpetually covered with snow. The three 
principal rivers are the Golo, the Liamone, and the Tavignano. Rivers and 
torrents gush from the high mountains, and fall into the sea in all directions; 
towards their mouths diere arc little plains of a league or two in circuit. The 
coast towards Italy, from Bastia to Alcria, is a plaui twenty leagues in Icngdi, 
and from three to four in width. 

The isle is woody; the plains and Irilb are or may be covered with olives, 
mulberry, orange, lemon and o’thcr fruit-trees. The sides of the mountains ate 
clothed with chestnut-trees, amidat which there are villages naturally fortified 
by their position. On the tops of the mountains are forests of pin^s, firs and 
evergreen oaks; the olive-trees are as large as those of the Levant; die chestnut- 
trees are enormous, and .of the largest species; the pines and fir? are*not 
inferior to those of Russia in height and bulk; but as top-roasts tHby wiU not 
* One league equals approximately three miles. S„de C, , 
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last above three or four years, becoming dry and brittle after tjrat time; , 
whereas the Russian pine always retains its elasticity and pHaiicy. Oil, wine^T 
silk, and timber are four great brandies of exportation proper to enr,jeh this 
island. The population is under one hundred and eighty thousand souls; it 
might be five hundred thousand. The country would supply the corn, chest- 
nuts7 and sheep necessary to feed them. Before the invasion of the Saracens, 
all the sea-shore was peopled. Aleria and Mariana, two Roman colonies, 
were grfat cities of sixty thousand souls; but the incursions of the Musulmans 
in the seventh and eighth centuries, and afterwards those of the Barbary 
powers, drove the whole population into the mountains. Hence tire plains 
became uninhabited, and of course unhealdiy. 

Corsica is a beautiful cdtmtry m the months of January and February; but 
in the dog-days it becomes dry; water grows scarce, especially in the plains; 
the inliabitants are then very fond of taking up their residences on the sides of 
the hills, whence they descend into the low gromids in winter, either to graze 
their flocks, or to cultivate the plains. 

The French government appointed provincial states in Corsica, and con- 
tinued the magistracy of the twelve nobles, who, like the Burgundian 
deputies, governed the country. Charles Bonaparte, who was very popular 
in the island, formed part of this magistracy. He was attached as counsellor to 
the tribunal of Ajaccio; this was an intermediate step for getting into the 
supreme council of the country. In 1779 the states appointed him deputy for 
the nobl^ to Paris. The clergy chose the bishop of Nebbio, and .rhe third 
estate a Casabianca. Charles Bonaparte took with him his two sons, Joseph 
and myself, the one aged eleven years, the other ten; he placed the former in 
the boarding-school at Autun, and I entered the military school at Brienne as 
a pupil, " 

I remained six years at that school. In 1783, Field-Marshal the ChevaUet 
Kefgartou, inspector of the military schools, selected me to pass the foUcwing 
year to the military school at Paris, to which tliree of the best scholars, chosen 
by the inspector, were annually sent from each of the twelve provincial 
schools. I remained only eight months at Paris. In the month of August, 1785, 
f Was examined by the Academician Laplace, and received the brevet of a 
second Heutenant of artillery in the regiment of La Fere; I was then sixteen 
yeafsi of age. Phehppeaux, Pecaduc, and Demasis passed at the same examina- 
tiofit llley all three emigrated at the commencement of the Revolution* The 
fflist'dfifiifldefd Saint Jean D’Acre, where be evinced much talent, and where 
'ho <lled; <^10 1 second was a Breton, and attained the rank of major ifi the 
Austrian mutiny t the third, who returned to Prance during the consulate, was 
’a^pointedadministratorof the crown moveables, and chamberlain. 

,1 'Tjhe re^hneht of' La Fbre waS at Valence, in Dauphiny, where 1 kept 
gargSon for thefij;st tiflie. Soitie commotions having taken place in the town 
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of Lyons, I was sent tliither with my battalion. This regiment afterwards 
jjasscd to Douay in Flanders, and to Auxonne in Burgundy. In 1791 I was 
made a captain in the regiment of artillery of Grenoble, then in garrison at 
Valence, whither I returned. The revolutionary ideas began to prevail. Par! of 
the officers emigrated. Gouvion, Vaubois, Galbo Dufour and I were the four 
captains who, having preserved the good opinion of the soldiers, kept tliem 
within the hmics of order. 

I was in Corsica for six months in 1792 . 1 took the earliest opporWnity of 
waiting on Paoh, with whom iny father had been intimate. Paoli rcSeived me 
in a very friendly manner, and did all in his power to retain me, and keep me 
out of the way of the disturbances with which the mother-country was 
threatened.,.^ • 

In January and February, 1793 , 1 was intrusted with a counter attack on the 
North of Sardinia, whilst Admiral Truguct was operating against Cagliari. 
The expedition not having succeeded, I brought my troops safely back to 
Bonifacio. This was my first mihtary achievement, and obtained me testi- 
monials of the attachment of the soldiers, and a local reputation. 

A few months after, PaoU, against whom an accusation had been decreed 
by the senate, threw off the mask and revolted. Previously to declaring him- 
self, he communicated his scheme to the young artillery officer (myself) of 
whom he used frequently to say ‘You see that youth; he is a man for a 
Plutarch’s biography’. But all the persuasions and influence of tins venerable 
old man were unavailing. I agreed with him that France was in a frightful 
state, but reminded him that nodiing that is violent can last long; &d that as 
he had an immense influence over the inhabitants, and was master of the • 
places of strength and of the troops, he ought to maintain tranquUUty in 
Corsica, and let the fury of the moment pass away in France; -that the island 
ought not to be tom from its natural connexion on account of a moiAentary 
disor^ler; that it had everything to lose in such a convulsion; tliat it belonged 
geographically either to France ot Italy; tliat it never could be English; and 
that as Italy was not a single undivided power Corsica ought constantly to 
remain French. The old general could not controvert all this, but he persisted 
in his plans. I quitted the convent of Rostino, where this conference was held, 
two houts afterwards. Affairs grew worse; Corte openly revolted, bodies of 
insurgents from all quarters advanced on Ajaccio, where there were no 
troops of die line or means of resistance proportioned to the attack. 

In the course of twenty years, from 1769 to 1789, the islafad of Corsica was 
greatiy improved. But all these benefits had^no effect on the hsjrt^^of the 
inhabitants, who were anything but French at the time of the revolution. ' 
A lieutenant-general of infairtry, who was crossing the mountains^ entgred 
into conversation with a ^epherd respecting the ingratitude of bis country-' 
men. He enumeftited the benefits of the French administration. ‘In’^our 
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Paoli’s rime yoo paid double what you pay now.’ — ‘That is true, Signor; but 
tlien we gave it, and now you take it.’ The native wit of these islanderc 
appears on every occasion. Thousands of their repartees might be mentioned; 
Wi? will take one at random: — Several titled officers who were trav^ing in 
Niolo, were saying one evenipg to their host, one of the poorest inhabitants 
of the pieve, ‘What a difference there is between us Frenchmen and you 
Corsicans; see how we are clothed and maintained.’ The peasant rose, looked 
at them#attentively, and asked each of them his name. One was a marquis, 
another sfbaron, and the third a chevalier. ‘Pooh!’ said the peasant, ‘I should 
like to be dressed as you are, I own; but pray are all the French marquisses, 
barons, and chevaliers?’ 

The Revolution altered the disposition of these islanders; they became 
French in 1790, Paoli then left England, where he lived on a pension allowed 
him by Parliament, wliich he abandoned. He was well received by the Con- 
stituent Assembly, by the National Guard of Paris, and even by Louis XVI. 
His arrival in the island produced a general rejoicing; the whole population 
flocked to Bastia to see him. His memory was wonderful; he knew the names 
of all the families, and had been acquainted with the late heads of them. In a 
few days he obtained a greater influence over the people than he had ever 
possessed. The Executive Council appointed him a general of division, and 
gave him the command of the troops of the Hne in the island. The National 
Guards had chosen liiin to command them. The Electoral Assembly nomin- 
ated him as president. He thus combined in himself every kind of power. 
This confluct of the Executive Council was not politic, but it must be 
ascribed to the spirit of that period. However this may be, Paoli faithfully 
Served the Revolution until the tenth of August. The death of Louis XVI, 
completed hifr dissatisfaction. He was denounced by the popular societies of 
Provencespand the Convention, which never hesitated for any consideration 
whatever, summoned him to its bar. He was nearly eighty years of age^, This 
was a mere invitation to lay down his head on the scaffold, He had no 
resource but to appeal to his countrymen; and he prevailed on die whole 
island to revolt against the Convention. The representatives of the people, 
commissioned to carry the decree into execution, arrived, under these circum- 
stances, All they could do was to preserve the fortified places of Bastia and 
Calvi, by the aid of a few battalions. If the determination of the measures to 
be adopted by Corsica had depended on an assembly of the principal famflies, 
PaoEwotdd not have succeeded. The excesses which had been committed in 
Rlancq^w^fC generally blamc^; but it was thought that they would prove 
transient, tand, that it would not be expedient, in order to avoid the incon- 
venjdnc»‘0£ithe moment, to separate from a country which alone could secure 
thti "lyelfare' and tranquillity of the island. Paoli was astonished at the little 
atteiSiOa he obtained in private conferences. Many of thofe very individuals 
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who had followed him to England, where they had spent iNventy years in 
sursing France, were now the most refractory. But amongst the mass of the 
peoplej;here was but one cry when their ancient leader called upon them. 
The banner of the death’s head was instantly hoisted on every steeple, iJhd 
Corsica ceased to be French. A few months afterwards the English occupied 
Toulon. After they were forced to evacuate that place, Admiral Hood 
anchored at San Fiorenzo; he landed 12,000 men, whom he placed under the 
command of Nelson, Paoli joined them with 6,000 men. They surfounded 
Bastia. La Combe, Saint-Michcl and Gentili defended the town’widi the 
greatest intrepidity, and it did not capitulate until after a siege of four months, 
Calvi resisted forty days after the opening of the trenches. General Dimdas, 
who commanded an English corps of 4,000 men, •and was encamped at San 
Fiorenzo, refused to take part in the siege of Bastia, not choosing to com- 
promise his troops without the special orders of liis government. 

An extraordinary event now took place. The King of England placed the 
crown of Corsica upon his head, where it was strangely associated with the 
crown of Fingal. In June, 1794, the Council of Corsica, of which Paoh was 
president, proclaimed diat its pohtical connexion with France was for ever 
broken off; and that the crown of Corsica should be offered to the King of 
England. A deputation, of which Galeazzi was president, and Filippo of 
Vescovato, Negroni of Bastia, and Cesari Rocca of La Rocca, members, pro- 
ceeded to London; and the king accepted the crown. He appointed Sir 
Gilbert Elliot* viceroy. The Council had at the same time decreed a constitu- 
tion, to secure the liberties and privileges of the country: it was modelled on 
that ofEngland. EUiotwas a man of merit; he was appointed governor-general 
of India in 1806; but he soon quarrelled with Paoli. The old man had retired 
amongst the mountains, where he disapproved of the conduct of the Viceroy, 
who was influenced by two young men, Pozzo di Borgo and Colonna; one 
of wljom was in his service as a secretary, and the other as an aide-de-camp. 
Paoh was accused of being of a restless character, of not being able to make,up 
his mind to hve as a private individual, and of always wanting to act the part 
of master of die island. Still the influence he possessed there, which was un- 
disputed, the services which he had rendered to England on this occasion, and 
the respectabihty of his character and conduct, induced the English ministers 
to treat him with great indulgence. He had several conferences with the vice- 
roy and the secretary of statef in one of which, piqued by several of the 
observations that were made, he sjid, ‘This is my kingdom; I carried on war 
against the King of France for two years; I eifpelled the republic^; jf you 
violate the privileges and rights of the coimtry, I can still more easily expel 
your troops’. A few months afterwards the King of Igngland wro*e him a 
suitable letter, in which he recommended him, from the intercsriie felt for 
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his tranquillity tod happiness, to go and end his days in a country in which he 
was respected and had been happy. The secretary of state took tins letter to 
him at Ponte-Lechio. Paoli felt diat it was an order; he hesitated; but there 
were tlien no signs of the termination of the reign of terror in Prance. The 
army of Italy was still in tlie^ county of Nice. In declaring war against the 
English, Paoh would have exposed himself to the hostility of two great 
belligerent powers. He submitted to fate, and went to London, where he 
died in *807. It is due to his memory to state, that in all liis letters from Eng- 
land, during tile last eight years of his hfe, he constantly advised his country- 
men never to separate from France; but to share the fortune, good or bad, of 
that great nation. He left by his will considerable sums to establish a univer- 
sity at Corte. < 

Had the English wished to preserve their influence in Corsica, they should 
have acknowledged tlie mdependence of the country, established Paoh’s 
power, and granted a few trifling subsidies, in order to preserve a kind of 
supremacy, as well as privileges of anchorage for their squadrons in the 
principal roads, especially that of San Fiorenzo. They would then have pos- 
sessed a point of appui in the Mediterranean; they might, in case of need, 
have raised an auxfliary corps of five or six thousand brave men for service 
in this sea; and the ports of Corsica would have been at their command. The 
numerous refugees who were in France woidd gradually have rallied to a 
national government; and France herself, at the peace, would readily have 
sanctioned a state of affairs which public opinion had suggested to Choiseul. 

The Cirsicans were extremely dissatisfied with the English governors ; they 
neither understood their language, their habitual gloom, nor their manner of 
living. Men who were continually at table, almost always intoxicated, and of 
imcommunicative dispositions, exhibited a remarkable contrast to tlieir 
manners, The difference of religion was also a cause of dislike. This was the 
first time, since the origin of Christianity, that their territory had beep, pro- 
faned by an heretical worship; and every thing tliey saw confirmed them in 
their prejudices against the Protestant religion. Its unceremonious worship, 
and its nakedj dismal temples, could not affect southern imaginations to 
wliich the pomp and Splendour of the Catholic religion, its beautiful churches* 
adorned with pictures and frescoes, and its imposing ceremonies, are so 
highly agreeable, The English scattered gold profusely; the inhabitants 
acceptedit, but without feeling any gratitude'towards the givers. 

The Bonaparte family retired to Nice, ^d afterwards into Provence; our 
ptopqrfyhWas devastate^ our, house, after being pillaged, was long used as 
b4n:acks by an English hattahon. On reaching Nice, I was preparing to join 
toy. reghnent*, yvhen^General Dugeat, who comtoanded the artillery of the 
Artoy of It^y, required my servicesi and employed me in the most delicate 
op^tions. A few months after, Marseilles revolted; the Mfirseillese army got 
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\ possession of Avignon; the communications of the Army of’ltaly wcie cut 
5 £F; there was a want of ammunition; a convoy of powder was intercepted; 
and th% gcneral-in-chicf was greatly embarrassed by these circumstances. 
General Dugear sent me to the Marseillese insurgents, to try to induce them 
to let the convoys pass, and at the same time to»take all necessary measures to 
secure and accelerate their passage. I went to Alarseilles and Avignon, diad 
interviews with the leaders of the insurgents, convinced them that it was 
their own interest not to excite the resentment of the Army of Italy,'^nd got 
the convoys forwarded. * 

During these proceedings Toulon had surrendered to the English: I, now a 
lieutenant-colonel (chef de bataillon), was ordered on service to the siege of 
Toulon, on the proposal of the committee of artillbry. I joined the besieging 
army on 12 September, 1793. 

During my residence at Marseilles, when sent to the insurgents, having an 
opportunity of observing all the weakness and incoherence of their means of 
resistance, I drew up a little pamphlet, which I published before I left that 
dty. I endeavoured to open the eyes of these frantic people and predicted that 
the only result of their revolt would be to furnish a pretext to the men of 
blood of the day, for sending the principal persons amongst them to the 
scaffold. This pamphlet produced a powerful effect, and contributed to calm 
the agitation which prevailed.* 

* Sec Appendix B. S. dc C. 



chapter II 
TOULON 


Remarks on the state of parties in France in Expedi- 
tion against Sardinia. Toulon delivered to the English. 
Plan of attack adopted against Toulon. Siege and taking 
of the place. Consequences of the reduction of Toulon by 
the troops of the Convention. My appointment to the 
command of the artillery of the Army of Italy. 


^he Constituent Assembly went in some respects too fjir, and in 
others did too little. It was composed of men endowed with 
distinguished talents, but devoid of experience. It committed 
two errors, which might have produced the total ruin of the 
nation: the first was the establishment of a constitution at 
variance with the experience of all ages and states, and the mechanism 
of which was contrived, not for the purpose of strengthening rsocial 
oi:der and promoting national prosperity, but of restricting and annul- 
ling the public power, which is that of government. Great as this error was, 
it was less flagrant and had less deplorable consequences than that of persisting 
in re-estabhshing Louis XVI on the throne after the affair of Varennes. What 
then ought the Assembly to have done? It ought to have sent commissioners 
extraordinary to Varennes, not to bring the King back to Paris, but to clear 
the way for him, and to conduct him safely beyond the frontiers; to have 
decreed, by virtue of the Constitution, that he had abdicated; proclaimed 
Louis-XVn King; created a regency, confided the cate of the King, during 
his minoyity, to a Princess of the House of Conde, and composed the council 
of-regehey and the jninistry of the principal members of the Constituent 
Assembly: A government so conformable to principle, and so national, 
would have found, means to remedy the disadvantaves o? the Constitution- 
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the force of events would soon have led to the adoption o&the necessary 
niodificaa*ons. It is probable tliat France would have triumphed over all her" 
enemies, domestic and foreign, and would have experienced neither anarchy 
nor revolutionary government. By the period of the King’s majority, the 
Revolution would have been so well rooted that it might have defied every 
attack. To act otherwise was intrusting the steering of the vessel, during a 
most tremendous storm, to a pilot no longer capable of conducting her; it 
was calhng die crew to insurrection and revolt in the name of publicrfafety; 
it was invoking anarchy, ♦ 

The royalists formed the right side of the Constituent Assembly; the con- 
stitutionals took the left side, placing themselves at tlie head of the people. 
But in the Legislative Assembly the constitutionals iormed the right side, and 
die Gimidins the left. In the Convention, die latter in their turn composed 
the right side, and the faction called that of the Mountain, formed the left 
side, directing the popular party. In the Constituent Assembly the constitu- 
tionals demanded the expulsion of the troops of the line, proclaiming the 
principle that the assembly ought to be guarded by the national guard. In the 
Legislative Assembly they maintained a contrary opinion, and loudly clam- 
oured for troops of the Hne; but the Girondins indignantly rejected the employ- 
ment of any hired army against the majority of die people. The Gironde 
patty, in its turn, claimed the protection of an army of the line against the 
popular party. Thus did the different parties alternately change their opinions 
according to circumstances. 

The factions of the Gironde and the Mountain were too violenf in their 
mutual animosity. Had they both continued to exist, die proceedings of 
administration would have been encumbered with so many impediments, 
that the Republic could not have maintained the contest against the combina- 
tion of all Europe. The good of the country required the triumph of One of 
these parties. On 31 May, die Gironde fell, and the Mountain thenceforth 
governed without opposition. The consequence is known: the campaigns of 
1793 and 1794 delivered France from foreign invasion. 

Would the result have been the same if the Gironde party had gained the 
day, and the Mountain had been sacrificed on 31 May? I think it would not. 
The Mountain party, although checked, would always have possessed great 
influence, in France, in the popular societies and armies, and would have essen- 
tially diminished the energies oflthe nation, the whole of wliich were neces- 
sary at that crisis. There was undoubtedly more talent in the Gironde than in 
the Mountain; but the Gironde was composed of more speculative ^men, 
with less resolution and decision of will; they would have governed more 
mildly, and it is probable that under their reign only^art of die axcesses 
which the revolutionary government of the Mountain committed would 
have tsiken place. The Gironde prevaUed in. the towns of Lvons. Marseiiles 
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Toulon, MonCpellier, Nimes, Bordeaux, and Brest, and in several provinces. 
The home of the Mountain was the capital, and it was supported by all the^ 
Jacobins in France. On 3 1 May it triumphed; twenty-two deputies, the leaders 
of the Gironde, were proscribed. 

At the commencement of qlie winter of 1793 , the Army of Italy had expen- 
enoed a check: the first maritime expedition that the republic attempted, the 
expedition against Sardinia, covered us with shame. Never, indeed, was an 
expedHon planned with such want of forethought and so little talent. 

Adtm'al Truguet, who commanded the squadron, was master of the sea. 
He had attacked and burnt the little town of Onegha, which belonged to tlie 
King of Sardinia, and the outrages committed on that occasion by his men 
had filled all Italy with herror. 

Some thought that the expedition against Sardmia was proposed by this 
Admiral; others that it was by the Executive Council; but in either case he 
was charged with its management and direction. 

The General of the Army of Italy was to furnish him with troops: he did 
not choose to give him those that passed the Var; he therefore placed at his 
disposal 4 or 5,000 men from the Marseillcse phalanx, who were still at Mar- 
seilles. General Paoli, who commanded in Corsica, furnished also three 
battalions of troops of the line, which were in that island. The Marseillese 
phalanx was as undisciphned as it was cowardly; the officers were no better 
than the men; and tlrey carried along with them all sorts of revolutionary dis- 
order and excess. Nothing could be expected from such rabble; but the three 
battalions drawn out of the twcnty-tliird division were chosen troops. 

In the course of February, 1793, the French troops landed, in spite of the 
fire of the batteries which defended the shores of Cagliari. The next morning, 
by break of^lay, a regiment of Sardinian dragoons charged the Marseillese 
advanced posts, who, instead of meeting tliein, took to flight, crying 
‘Treason’: they massacred an excellent officer of the Hne, who had been 
cb-osen to conduct them. This dragoon regiment would have cut off all the 
Marseillese phalanx, had not the three battalions of the line from Corsica 
stopped the charge, and given the Admiral time to re-embark his troops 
without further loSs. He then returned to Toulon, after having lost many 
other vessels, which were burnt by Ins own orders, on the shores of Cagliari. 

There was, in reality, no object whatsoever in this expedition: its pretended 
aim Nvas to ffidlLfete the arrival of cbm from Africa into Provence, where it 
ifiu(ii ‘Wanted; ind even to procure in the island of Corsica, so fertile 
ihl'^rain'vBht ffi that case the^Execudve Council ought to have made choice 
'rfi' geftdral officer fitted for the command, and have given him artillery- 
<t^ce££^d engint^p of suffjci^t ability, 'with several troops of cavalry and 
bdtsfe-aftfliery. Insteid of mefecevoludotiary levies, the troops ought to have 
cbiiisiijfedhf effetidvc men. The blame was afteriivards laid upon the 
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general who commanded the Army of Italy, hut that was unjiAt; this general 
disapproved the expedition, and studied the interest of the Republic in 
reservii^ the troops of the line to defend the frontier and the county of Nice. 
He was tried and perished on the scaffold, under the pretext of his having be£n 
guilty of treason, bodi in Sardinia and Toulon; |[ie was, however, iimocent of 
It in either place. « 

The squadron was composed of good vessels, completely manned with 
able seamen: but they were imdisdplined and riotous Hke the Maweillese 
troops; forming themselves into clubs and popular assembhes, and tiehbera- 
ting on the affairs of the nation. Whenever they arrived in port they endea- 
voured to hang some of die citizens, under pretence of their being nobles or 
priests, and diffused terror wherever they went. « 

In consequence of the events which took place in Paris on 3 1 May, Mar- 
seilles revolted, raised several battahons, and sent them to the assistance of 
Lyons, General Carteaux, who was detached from the Army of the Alps widi 
2,000 men, beat the Marseillese at Orange, drove them out of Avignon, and 
entered Marseilles on 24. August, 1793. Toulon had shared in the insurrection 
of Marseilles, she received the principal Marseillese sectionanes •within her 
walls, and in concert with them the inhabitants summoned the English and 
gave up the place to them — a place of the utmost importance to us. We had 
there from twenty to twenty-five ships of the line, besides noble estabhsh- 
ments and immense stores. On hearing of it. General Lapoype set out from 
Nice with 4,000 men, accompanied by the Representatives of the People, 
Freron and Barras; he advanced on Saulnier, observing the redoubt^ of Cape 
Biun, wliich the enemy occupied -with a part of the garrison of Fort la 
Malgue; the rideau of the forts of Pharaon, and the line comprised between 
Cape Brun and Fort Pharaon. • 

On the other side General Carteatix, with the Representatives of the People, 
Albittg, Gasparin, and Saheetti, advanced on Beausset, and observed the 
passes of OUioules, which were in possession of the enemy. The combined 
troops, English, Spanish, Neapolitans, Sardinians, etc., collected from all 
quarters, were not only in possession of the place itself, but also of aU the 
defiles and avenues for six miles round the town. 

On xo September, General Carteaux made an attack upon the passes of 
OlUoules, and gained possession of them. His advanced posts arrived -within 
sight of Toulon, and of the sea. • 

Twelve or fifteen days after the ^king of the passes of OUioules, I, at that ‘ 
time chief of a battalion of artillery, arrived fjom Paris, being sen,t by the 
Committee of PubHc Safety to command the besieging artillery. The non- , 
commissioned officers and ensigns had been promoted, ffirough the PkvoIu- 
tion, to the superior ranks of the artillery. A great number of them were 
Capable of m.alcing'go6d generals in that department of the arm; but many 
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had neither thfe capacity nor the information, necessary for the elevated rank, 
'to which their semority and the spirit of the times had promoted them. ^ 
On my arrival, I found the headquarters at Beausset. They were busy 
ntaking preparations to bum die Allied squadrons in the road of Toulon; and 
the next day I went with the General-in-Chief to visit die batteries. What 
wag my surprise to find a battery of six twenty-four pounders planted a 
quarter of a league from the’passes of Olhoules, at three gun-shots from the 
English vessels and two from the shore; and aU the volunteers of the Cote 
d’Or and die soldiers of the regiment of Burgundy occupied with heating 
the balls at all the hastidesl (A name given in the South of France to a sort of 
country-houses.) I did not conceal my astonishment. 

My first care as Comi^andaiit of the artillery was to get together a great 
number of officers in that department, whom the circumstances of the 
Revolution had removed. At the end of six weeks, I was enabled to assemble, 
organize, and supply a park of two hundred pieces of artillery. Colonel 
Gassendi was placed at the head of the arsenal of constructions at Marseilles. 
The batteries were advanced, and placed on the most advantageous points of 
the shore; and their effect was such, that some large vessels were dismasted, 
several smaller ones sunk, and die enemy were forced to abandon that part 
of the road. 

During the time that the preparations for the siege were completing, the 
army was considerably increased. The Committee of Pubhc Safety sent plans 
and instructions relative to die conduct of the siege. They had been drawn up 
in the CSimniittee of Fortifications by General D’Ar9on of the engineers, an 
ofheer of great merit. The chief of battaUon, Marescot, and many brigades of 
engineer officers arrived. AU appeared to be in readiness to commence. A 
council was sailed, of which Gasparin, a representative, was president: he was 
a sensible and weU-informed man, who had liimself been in the service. The 
instructions from Paris were read; they detailed at great length the operations 
necessary to recover Toulon by a regular siege. 

For the space of a month I had been carefuUy reconnoitring the ground, 
and had made myself perfectly acquainted widi all its lofcaliries. I proposed 
the plan of attack which occasioned the reduction of Toulon. I regarded aU 
the propositions of the Committee of Fortifications as totaUy useless, under 
the circumstances of the case; and it was my opinion, that a regular siege was 
not at aU necessary. In fact, supposing a position could be gained, which, 
with firom fifteen to twenty mortars, thirty or forty pieces of cannon, and 
fumftcesjot red-hot baUs, wquld keep up a fire upon every point of the great 
and lessor roaiferiifc was evident that the combined squadron would be obliged 
tq;abajiidon.them; and the garrison would then be^laced ina state of blockade, 
not bring able to tommunicate with the squadron, which would be forced to 
Itaad oupto sea. '^’ithis hypothesis I had laid it down as "a principle, that the 
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combined forces would prefer drawing off the garrison, ai\d burning the' 
'-french vessels and magazines, rather than leave 15 or 20,000 men in tli'e 
fortress, who sooner or later would be obliged to surrender, without having 
anytliing in their power to destroy, so as to ensure terms of capitulation for 
themselves, 

<% 

In a word, I declared that it was not necessary to march against the plttpe at 
all, but only to occupy the position /proposed; and which was to be fomjd at 
the extreme point of the promontory of Balagnier and I’Eguillette; that I had 
discovered this position a month before, and had pointed it oat to the 
General-in-Chief, assuring liim that if he would occupy it with three bat- 
talions, he would take Toulon in four days| that tlie English had become, 
since I first observed it, so sensible of its impojtance, that they had dis- 
embarked 4,000 men there, had cut down all the wood that covered the 
promontory of Cair, which commanded the whole position, and had em- 
ployed all the resources of Toulon, even the galley-slaves, in order to intrench 
themselves there; making of it, as they expressed themselves, ‘a little Gibral- 
tar’. But that the point, which a month ago might have been seized and 
occupied without opposition, now required a serious attack; that it would 
not be advisable to risk an assault, but to form batteries, momited with 
twenty-four pounders and mortars, in order to destroy the epaulments, 
which were constructed of wood, to break down the palisades, and throw a 
shower of shells into the interior of die fort; and that then, after a vigorous 
fire for eight-and-forty hours, the work should be stormed by picked troops. 
Two da^s after this fort should be taken I gave it as my opinion th 3 t Toulon 
would belong to the Republic. This plan of attack was much discussed; and 
the engineer officers who were present at the council were of opinion that my 
project was a necessary preliminary to regular sieges, the first principle of all 
sieges being the establishment of a strict blockade. 

Fr<^ this time there was unanimity of opinion; the enemy constructed 
two redoubts under the two hillocks, one of which immediately commands 
I’Eguillette and the other Balagnier. These redoubts flanked Little Gibraltar, 
and played on tlie two sides of the promontory. 

In conformity to the plan adopted, the French raised five or six batteries 
against Little Gibraltar, and constructed platforms for fifteen, mortars. A 
battery had also been raised of eight twenty-four pounders and four mortars 
,,against Fort Malbosquet, the construction of wliich was a profound secret to 
the enemy, as the- men who were employed on the work were entirely con- 
cealed from observation by a plantatipn of olives. It was intended that this 
battery should not be unmasked till the moment of marching against Little 
Gibraltar; but on 20 November the Representatives of the People went^ to 
inspect it, when they were Informed by the camioneers that it had been com- 
pleted eight days, ‘and that no use had yet been made of it, though it'Was 
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supposed die ^effect produced by it would be very important. Without 
further explanation, the Representatives ordered them to open a fire, and^ 
accordingly the cannoneers with great joy immediately opened an alternate 
fife from the battery. * 

General O'Hara, who co^mmanded the AUied Army at Toulon, was 
grej-tly surprised at the erection of so considerable a battery close to a fort of 
such importance as Malbosquet, and gave orders that a sortie should be made 
at breaJt of day. The battery was situated in the centre of the left of the army: 
the troops in that part consisted of about 6,000 men; occupying the Hue from 
Fort Rouge to Malbosquet, and so disposed as to prevent all individual com- 
munication, diougli too much scattered to make an effectual resistance in any 
given point. »> 

An hour before day, General O’Hara sallied out of the garrison with 6,000 
men; and, meeting with no obstacle, his skirmishers only being engaged, 
spiked the guns of the battery, 

In the meanwhile, the drums beat tlie generale at headquarters, and Dugom- 
mier with all haste raUied his troops: I posted myself on a htde hillock behind 
the battery, 011 which I had previously established a depot of arms. A com- 
munication from this point of the battery had been effected, by means of a 
boyau which was substituted for the trench. Perceiving from tliis point that 
the enemy had formed to the right and left of the battery, I conceived the 
idea of leading a battalion which was stationed near me through the boyau. 
By this plan I succeeded in coming out unperceived among the brambles 
close to the battery, and immediately commenced a brisk fire upoff the Eng- 
lish, whose surprise was such, that they imagined it was their own troops on 
tire right, who tlirough some mistake were firing on those on the left. 
General O’Hara hastened towards the French to rectify the supposed mistake, 
wheffhe was wounded in the hand by a musket-ball, and a serjeant seized and 
dragged him prisoner into the boyau; the disappearance of the English' 
General was so sudden, that his own troops did not know what had become 
ofhim. 

In the mean rime, Dugommiec, with the troops he had raided, placed him- 
self between the town and the battery: this movement disconcerted the 
enemy, who forthwith commenced their retreat. They were hotly pursued 
as far as the gates of the fortress, which they entered in the greatest disorder 
and without being able to ascertain the fate of their General. Dugomtniej 
■^as slightly wounded in this affair. A battalion of volunteers from the Isere 
disthjgujshed itself durihg the day» 

1 General Carteaux had conducted the siege at its commencement; but the 
Cprarpittec of Public Safety had found it necessary to deprive him of the 
conMimnd. This man, originally a painter, had become an. adjutant .in the 
PalSsian tfQiq^s: "was afterwards employed in thearmy'; and, having been 
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successful against the Marseillese, the deputies of the Mountain had in the 
^%aine day obtained him die appointments of Brigadier-General and General of 
divisiotj. He was extremely ignorant, and had nothing military about liim; 
otherwise he was not ill-disposed, and committed no excesses at Marseilles on 
the taking of that city. , 

General Doppet succeeded Carteaux: he was a Savoyard, a physician, and an 
unprincipled man: he was entirely governed by interested motives. He was a 
decided enemy to all who possessed talent. He had no idea of war, Slid was 
anydring but brave. This Doppet nevertheless, by a singular chance,’in forty- 
eight hours after liis arrival had very nearly taken Toulon. A battalion of the 
Cote cl’ Or and a battalion of the regiment of Burgundy, being on duty in the 
trenches before Little Gibraltar, had one of thei? men taken by a Spanish 
company on guard at the redoubt; they saw their companion ill-treated and 
beaten, and at the same time the Spaniards offered them every insult by 
shouts and indecent gestures. The French, emaged, ran to their arms, com- 
menced a brisk fire, and marched against the redoubt. 

I immediately hastened to the General-in-Cluef, who was ignorant of what 
was going on. We galloped to the scene of action, and there perceiving how 
die matter stood, I persuaded the General to support the attack, with the 
assurance that it would not be productive of greater loss to advance than to 
retire. The General, therefore, ordered die different corps of reserve to be put 
in motion: all were quickly on the alert, and I marched at their head. Unfor- 
tunately, ^an aide-de-camp was killed by the side of the General-in-chief. 
Doppet was panic-struck; and ordering the drums in all directions to beat a 
retreat, recalled his soldiers at the very moment when the grenadiers, having 
repulsed the skirmishers of the enemy, had reached the gorge of the redoubt, 
jand were about to take it. The troops were highly indignant, and complained 
that painters and physicians were sent to command them. The Committee of 
PublisSafety recalled Doppet, and at length perceived dienecessity of employ- 
ing a real mihtary man: they accordingly sent Dugommier, an officer who 
had seen fifty years of service, who was covered with scars, and who was as 
daun dess as the weapon he wore. 

The enemy were every day receiving reinforcements; the pubUc watched 
with anxiety the direction of the operations of the siege. They could not con- 
ceive why every effort should be directed against Litde Gibraltar, quite in an 
,|>pposite direction to the town.'’‘There has not been ally dung done yet,’ it 
was said all over die country, ‘but laying siege to a fort which has nothing to 
do with the permanent fortifications of the place. They will afterwards, have 
to take Malbosquet, and open trenches against the town.’ All the_ popular 
societies made denunciation after denunciation on this subject. PiDvence 
complained of the long duration of the siege. A scarcity began to pravail, and 
increased to such a'degree that Freron and Barras, having lo^ all hopes ofthe 
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prompt reductfon of Toulon, wrote in great alarm from Marseilles to the 
Convention, to persuade them to take into consideration whether it would- ^ 
not be better that the army should raise die siege and repass the Durance — a 
manoeuvre which had been plamied by Francis the First at the time of the 
invasion of Charles tlie Fifth, retired beliind the Durance, while the enemy 

laid^rovence waste; and when famine compelled them to retreat, he then 
attacked them with fresh vigour. The Representatives urged, that, if our 
troops should evacuate Provence, the English would be obUged to find provi- 
sions for Its support, and that after the harvest, offensive operations might be 
renewed with considerable advantage by an army complete in itself and 
invigorated by rest. This measure was, they said, absolutely necessary; for as 
yet, after four months’ operations, Toulon had not even been attacked; and as 
die enemy were perpetually receiving reinforcements, it was to be appre- 
hended that we should in the end be obHged to do precipitately and in confu- 
sion, what at die present moment might be effected with regularity and order. 
However, in a few days after the letter had been received by the Convention, 
Toidon was taken. The letter was now disowned by the Representatives as a 
forgery. Tliis was ill-judged; for it was genuine, and gave a just idea of the 
opinion diat'existed at the time of its being written, respecting the issue of die 
siege, and of the difficulties that prevailed in Provence. 

Dugommier determined that a decisive attack should be made upon Little 
Gibraltar: I accordingly threw 7 or 8,000 shells into die fort, wliile 30 twenty- 
four pounders battered die works. ^ 

On istieccmber, at four in the afternoon, the troops left dieir camps and 
marched towards the village of Seine: the plan was to attack at midnight, in 
order to avoid die fire of the fort and the intermediate redoubts. At the in- 
stant when every thing was ready, the Representatives of the People held a 
council to deliberate whether the attack should be put in execution or not: it 
is probable they either feared the issue of it, and were desirous to dirow ^1 the 
responsibility of the affair upon General Dugommier, or diey were influenced 
by the opinion entertained by many officers, who conceived success impos- 
sible, chiefly on account of the dreadful weather; the rain was falling in tor- 
rents. 

Dugomrnier and I ridiculed these fears: two columns were formed, and 
marched against the enemy. 

The Allied troops, to avoid the effect of the shells and balls, which show-is 
ered upon the fort, were accustomed to oc,cupy a station at a small distance in 
the rear <ifit The French had great hopes of reaching the works before them; 
hat ithc enemy had placed a line of skirmishers in front of the fort, and as the 
mnsquCtry commenced firing at the very foot o| the hill, the Allied troops 
hasttaied to the defence of the fort, whence a very brisk fire was immediately 
opdnedi ^ershj^t' showered all around. At length, affer a most furious 
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attack, D.ugommier, who according to his usual custom headed the leading 
\oluinn, was obhged to give way; and in the utmost despair he cried out ‘I am 
a lost njan’ . Success was in every way important in those days, for tlie want of 
it usually conducted the unfortunate General to the scaffold. 


The fire of the catmonading and musquetry •sontinued. Captain Muiron of 
the artillery, a young man full of bravery and resources, who was my adjohit, 
was detached with a battahon of light infantry, and supported by the second 
column, which followed tliem at the distance of a musquet-shot. He v?as per- 
fectly acquainted with the position; and he availed himself so well of the 
windings of die ascent, that he conducted his troops up the rnountain without 
sustaming any loss. He debouched at the foot of die fort; he rushed through an 
embrasure: his soldiers followed liini — and the feSrt was taken. The English 
and Spanish cannoneers were all killed at their guns, and Muiron himself was 
dangerously womided by a thrust from the pike of an English soldier. 

As soon as they were masters of the fort, the French immediately turned the 
cannon against the enemy. 

By the time that Dugommier had been three hours in the redoubt, the 


Representatives of the People came with their drawn swords in their hands 
to load the troops which occupied it with, euloglums. (This positively contra- 
dicts the accounts of that time, which incorreedy state that the Representa- 
tives marched at the head of the columns.) 

At break of day the French marched on Balagnier and I’Eguillette; the 
enemy h^d already evacuated diose positions. The twenty-four pounders and 
the mortars were brought to mount these batteries, whence they hoped to 
cannonade the combined fleets before noon; but I deemed it impossible to fix 
diem there. They were of stone, and the engineers who had constructed 
them had committed an error, hi placing a large tower of masonry just at 
their entrance, so near the platforms that whatever balls might have struck 
them#vould have rebounded on the gunners, besides the splinter and rubbish, 
They therefore planted pieces of cannon on the heights behind the hatterks. 
They coiJd not open their fire until the next day; but no sooner did Lord 
Hood, die English Admiral, see diat the French had possessed themselves of 
these positions, than he made signal to weigh anchor and get out of the roads. 

He then went to Toulon to make it known that there was not a moment to 


be lo.st in getting out to sea directly. The weather was dark and cloudy, and 
SWery tiling announced the approach of the Libeccio wind (called also 
Lebeche; a south-west wind in thn, Mediterranean), so terrible at this season. 
The council of the combined forces immediately met; and, after naature 
dehberation, they unanimously agreed that Toulon was no longer tenable. 
They accordingly proceeded to take measures as well for the embarkation'of 
the troops, as for burning and sinking such French vessels as they'hOuld not 
carry away with fhem, and setting fire to the marine est^h’shmi^nts: they 

n 
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likewise gave notice to all the inliabitants, that those who wished t<^ leave the^ 
place might embark on board the English and Spanish fleets. 

When these disastrous tidmgs were spread abroad, a scene of confusion 
took place which it would be difficult to describe; any more than the disorder 
and astonishment of the garwson, and of tlie unfortunate inhabitants, who, 
only a few hours before, calculating on the great distance of the besiegers 
from the place, the slow progress of the siege during four months, and the 
expecSd arrival of reinforcements, not only hoped to effect the raising of the 
siege, but even to become masters of Provence. 

In the night. Fort Pone was blown up by the English, and an hour after- 
wards, a part of the French squadron was set on fire. Nine 74-gun ships and 
four frigates or corvettes tfecame a prey to the flames. 

The fire and smoke from the Arsenal resembled tlie eruption of a volcano, 
and the thirteen vessels wliich were burning in the road were like so many 
magnificent displays of fireworks. The masts and forms of the vessels were 
distinctly marked by the blaze, which lasted many hours, and formed an un- 
paralleled spectacle. It was a heart-rending sight to the French to see such 
grand resources, and so much wealth consumed within so short a period. 
They feared, at first, that the English would blow up Fort La Malgue, but it 
appeared that they had not time to do so. 

I then went to Malbosquet. The fort was already evacuated. I ordered the 
field-pieces to sweep the ramparts of the town, and heighten the confusion by 
throwing shells from the howitzers into the port, until the mort;^rs, which 
were upon tlie road with their carriages, could be planted in the batteries, and 
shells thrown from them in the same direction. 

General Lapoype took possession of Fort Pharaon, winch was evacuated by 
the enemy. During all this time the batteries of I’EguiUette and Balagnier 
kept up an incessant fire on the vessels in the road. Many of tlie English ships 
were much damaged, and a great number of transports with troops owboatd 
were sunk. The batteries continued their fire all the night, and at the break of 
day the English fleet was seen out at sea. By nine o’clock in the morning a 
high Libeccio wind got up, and the English ships were forced to put into the 
Hyeres. 

Many thousands of the famihes of Toulon had followed the Enghsh; so 
that the revolutionary tribunals found but few of the guilty in the place; all 
the parties most deeply implicated had left it. Nevertheless above a hundred 
infortunate wretches were shot within the first fortnight. 

1 Oedeps afterwards arrived from the Convention for demolishing the houses 
tffTodhm die.absutdity of this measure did not impede the execution of it, 
md toSny hous« were pulled down, whidi wetp obliged subsequendy to be 
bu^iupSgain. . ; , 

*>*©n i|.I)dcdryier/at;teiim’dlochatriight; Colonel Ge^oni broke down a 
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gate and filtered the city at the head of a patrol of 200 men. He traversed the 
Vhole town: the deepest silence prevailed. The port was crowded with bag- 
gage Wiich the inliabitants had not had time to put on board. A report pre- 
vailed that matches were lighted for the purpose of blowing up the powder- 
magazines; piquets of cannoneers were accoxlingly sent to secure them. 
Immediately after, the troops intended to guard the city entered. Excessive 
confusion prevailed at the naval arsenal, where 8 or poo galley slaves were mak- 
ing the most strenuous exertions to extinguish the fire. These convicts had ren- 
dered the greatest services, havmg overawed the English officer, Sir Sidney 
Smith, who had orders to bum the ships and the arsenal, and performed liis 
task very ill. The Republic was indebted to him for all the valuable treasures 
recovered. I proceeded to the spot with all the flisposable cannoneers and 
workmen, and succeeded, hi the course of a few days, in extinguishing the 
fire and preserving the arsenal. The loss which the navy had suffered was con- 
siderable, but it still retained immense resources; all die magazines were saved 
except the general one. There were tlurty-one ships of war at Toulon at the 
time of its treacherous surrender; four sail had been employed in carrying 
5,000 soldiers to Brest and Rochefort; the combined troops burned nine in 
the roads, they left thirteen dismantled in the basms, and carried off four, one 
of which was burnt at Leghorn. Fears had been entertained that they would 
blow up the basin and several of the jetties, but they had not time enough for 
that purpose. The wrecks of the tliirteen ships and frigates which were burnt 
and smikjn the roads contracted the channel; many attempts wcre.,made to 
remove them in die course of the ten following years; at length, some 
Neapolitan divers succeeded in getting the whole out, piece by piece, by 
sawing the huUs. The army entered Toulon on the 19th, the troops had been 
seventy-two hours under arms amidst mud and rain; they abandoned jhem- 
sclves, on entering the town, to some excesses, which seemed authorized by 
the premises made to the soldiers during the siege. 

The General-m-Chief restored order by declaring that all effects in Toulon 
were the property of the army; he had the contents of the private ware- 
houses and die furniture of the deserted houses collected in central magazines. 
The Republic afterwards seized the whole, allowing only the gratification of 
a year’s pay to every officer and soldier. The emigration from Toulon was 
very considerable, the refugees crowded the English, Neapolitan and Spanish 
ships, which were consequently obliged to anchor in the roads of Hyeres, and 
to make the emigrants encamp in she isles of PorqueroHes and the Levant. It 
is said that the number of these emigrants amoanted to 14,000. Dugommier 
gave orders to leave the white flag hoisted on all the forts and bastions of die 
roads, by which means a great number of ships of ww and merclrntmcn 
bringing men or supplies intended for the enemy were deceived. Dming^e 
first thirty days succeeding the taking of the city, vessels rkhly la4en were 
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daily captured. An EngHsh frigate, on one occasion had cast anchor pnder the 
great tower, carrying supplies to the amount of several millions; she was con-^ 
sidjgred as taken, and two naval officers in a small boat boarded her accorflingly, 
declaring to the captain that they took possession of the frigate as their prize. 
The captain clapped them intoi the hold, cut his cables, and was lucky enough 
to eScape without farther loss. One evening, towards the end of December, 
being on the quay, about eight o’clock, I saw an English skiff come ashore, 
from which an officer landed, and asked me for Lord Hood’s lodgings. Tliis 
was the captain of a fine brig which brought despatches and announced the 
approach of reinforcements. The brig was taken, and the despatches read. 

The Representatives established a revolutionary tribunal, according to the 
laws of that period; but all '“the guilty had escaped and followed the enemy; all 
who had resolved to stay, were conscious of their innocence. Nevertheless 
tliis tribunal caused several persons to be arrested who had been prevented 
from following the enemy by various accidents, and caused them to be 
punished in expiation of their guilt. But eight or ten victims were too few, 
and a dreadful measure, characteristic of tlie spirit of that period, was resorted 
to. It was proclaimed diat aU those persons who had been employed in the 
arsenal wMst the English were in possession of the town, were to repair to 
the Champ de Mars, and give in tlieir names; and they were led to believe that 
it was for the purpose of employing tliem again. Nearly two hundred persons, 
head workmen, inferior clerks, and other subalterns went accordingly, in full 
confidence. Their names were registered; it was proved by their o-vyn confes- 
sion that they had retained their places imder the English government, and 
the revolutionary tribunal, in the open field, immediately sentenced them to 
death. A battahon of Sans-Culottes and MarseiUese, brought expressly for die 
purpose, shof them. This action requires no comment; but it was the only 
execution that took place at Toulon; it is false that any persons whatever were 
killed by grape-shot: neither I nor the cannoneers of the line would have lent 
themselves to such an action. It was the cannoneers of the revolutionary army 
who committed such atrocities at Lyons. 

By a decree of the Convention, the name of Port de la Montagne was given 
to the Port of Toulon, and it was ordered that all the public edifices should be 
demolished, except those deemed necessary for the navy and the pubhc ser- 
vice. Tliis extravagant decree was put in execution, but very tardily; only 
five or six houses were demolished, and those were rebuilt shordy aften 
The English squadron remained a month^or six weeks in Hyeres roads; this 
created soihe anxiety; there were no mortars in Toulon capable of throwing 
projectiles above 1,500 toises,* and the squadron was anchored 2,400 toises 
ft(3m the shore. Had we then had some Villantpoys mortars, such as were 
afi^rWar^ used, the squadron would not have been able to anchor in the 
* A tdhe equals 3'i3 yards or i'95 metres. S. de C. 
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roads. At^length, after blowing up the forts of Porquerolles an'd Porteros, the 
^neiny proceeded to the roads of Porto-Ferrajo, where they landed a great 
numb^ of the emigrants from Toulon. 

The news of the taking of Toulon, at the moment when it was leSst 
expected, produced a wonderful effect in Frapce, and throughout Europe. 
On the 25 th of December the Convention ordered a national festival. The 
taking of Toulon was the signal of die successes wliich attended the campaign ' 
of 1794. Shortly afterwards the Army of the RJiine retook the fees of 
"Weissemburg, and raised the blockade of Landau. Dugoramier, wi*h part of 
the army, marched for the Eastern Pyrenees, where Doppet was only making 
blimders. Another part of this army was sent into la Vendee, and many 
battalions returned to the Army of Italy. Dugomxnier ordered me to follow 
him, but other orders arrived from Paris, directing me first to replace the 
coasts of the Mediterranean in a state of defence, especially Toulon; and after- 
wards to proceed to the Army of Italy to command the artillery. 

It was at Toulon that my reputation commenced. All the generals, repre- 
sentatives, and soldiers, who had heard my opinions given in the different 
councils, three months before the taking of the place, anticipated the military 
career I afterwards fulfilled, From tliat moment I had acquired the confidence 
of all die soldiers of the Army of Italy. Dugommier wrote to the Committee 
of Public Safety, soliciting the rank of brigadier-general for me, and using 
these words ‘Reward this young man and promote him, for, should he be' 
imgratefi^y treated, he would promotehimself’.In the Army ofthePyrenees, 
Dugommier was continually talking of his commandant of the afrillery a 
Toulon, and impressed a high opinion of him on the minds of all the generals 
and officers who afterwards went from the Army of Spain to the Army of 
Italy, Whenever he gained successes, he used to send couriers frsm Perpignan 
to me at Nice. 
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THE WAR OF ITALY 


Fortifying the shores of the Mediterranean. Taking of 
Saorgio. Positions of the French Army. Accused. Action 
of Cairo. I direct the army in the Campaign of 
Taking of Saorgio, Oneglio, the Col di Tende and all the 
upper chain of the Alps (April 1794). I appease' general 
insurrections in Toulon. I quit the army of Italy and arrive 
in Paris (June 1793)- Kellermann, being defeated, rallies 
in the lines of Borghetto (July 1795). Battle of Loano 
(November 1796) 


D uring the siege of Toulon, the Army of Italy had been 
j attacked on die Var. The Piedmontese had attempted to 
I invade Provence, and got nearly as far as Entrevaux; but 
being defeated at Gillette, they retreated, and retired within 
their lines. 

The news of the taking of Toulon caused a sensation in Provence and * 
throughout Prance, the more lively as such success was unexpected and 
almost luihoped-for. From this event my reputation commenced; I was made 
Brigadier-General of artillery in consequence, and appointed to the command 
of that department in the Army of Italy. General Dugommier was appointed 
Cotnmander-in-Chief of die Array of the Eastern Pyrenees. 

Before I joined the Army of Italy, I fortified the coasts of Provence, and 
the islg oJlHyeres, immediately after they were evacuated by the Enghsh. 
There are no fixed rules in France with respect to the fortifying of coasts. 
This Casses endless jjisputes between the artillery officers and the local 
atithoritieSff the latter always requiring too much, the former beidg perhaps 
cODifented with to^ little. 
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On being ordered to fortify tlie coasts of the Mediterranea^n, and finding 
hat the artillery officers were everywhere denounced, because the French 
cannoi^did not carry so far as the English, I mounted some of the guns so as 
to fire at an angle of 43°; in order that, if the complaint came to be examinSd 
into, it might immediately be proved that the,powder and the reach of the 
cannon were altogether equal to that of the English. But carriages constructed 
in this manner are much sooner unfit for service than those which are calcu- 
lated to fire at 17°, and should only be employed in batteries defending 
anchorages at a distance of more than 1,500 toiscs. 

I repaired to the mouths of the Rhone, where I commenced my survey for 
the fortification of the coasts of the Mediterranean. In every town I came to, I 
had to encounter the arguments of the public amthoriries and the popular 
societies, who were desirous to have batteries erected at every httle village or 
hamlet that might be situated near the sea-side. 

The interior extremity of the Gulf of Lyons used to be considered by the 
seamen of the Mediterranean as an innavigable sea, but the Engfish have 
proved the contrary. They have been seen to anchor at the mouth of the 
Rhone, and ride there in safety, in the worst weather. This anchorage like- 
wise enabled them to profit by the river, for tlie purpose of taking in water. 
The anchorage of the Buc is good; it is defended by a small castle; the 
entrance to it is very narrow, but ships of war may get in. 

Buc is destined to be the chief port in the Mediterranean for building men- 
of-war, as Toulon and Spezia are for fitting them out, and dismantling them. 
From Buc to Marseilles tliere are only small batteries to defend theToasting- 
vessels, and there are no moorings for anything but sloops and httle vessels. 

At Marseilles, the best anchorage is at Istac. I had two strong batteries con- 
structed there, each mounted with eight pieces of cannon. They were placed 
in such a manner as to afford a strong support to the two wings of a na^al line 
of defence; they have never been made use of; but, inferior as we are in naval 
force, it was prudent to secure die safety of these moorings . 

The defence of Toulon is of the highest importance; and in providing for 
it, nothing should be spared, The road is protected by the batteries of Cape 
Cepet and Cape Brun. 

Saint Tropez ought to be reckoned a battery of the second class; Frejus and 
Juan afford anchorage to sliips of war; it was therefore necessary to give them 
batteries of the first class. 

The Gulf ofjuan, which is dose^upon Antibes, has the best roads of any on 
the coast of Provence, after Toulon. Squadrqns of twelve ships ^^ave been 
seen there, blockaded by English fleets, fat superior in number, yet perfeedy 
safe imder the protection of the batteries which I constructed. 

The anchorage of Antibes and Nice need only be defended by batteries of 
the second class. Ffom Nice to Vado, a distance of about thj^ty leagues, diere 
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are only batteries of the third class. The roads of Vado, though not very 
superior, are regarded as the fourth best, in tliis part of the Mediterranean. 
Strong batteries were therefore constructed for their defence. From Vado to 
Genoa there are only batteries for die protection of the coasters. Genoa is only 
a middling port; nevertheless it occasionally affords shelter to vessels, and 
thwe was an intention of making new embankments, to render the anchorage 
more secure. 

I jcThied the head-quarters of the Army of Italy at Nice, in March, 1794. L 
was at Ihat time commanded by General Dumerbion, an old and brave 
officer, who had been ten years a captain of grenadiers in the troops of the 
Hne. His mihtary knowledge was considerable, but he was confined to his bed 
by the gout half his time; he had carried on war between the Var and the 
Roya, and knew perfectly the positions of all the mountains that cover Nice. 

As the new General of artillery I visited all the advanced posts and recon- 
noitred the Ime occupied by the army. It is the duty of a General of artillery 
to make himself acquainted with the whole operations of an army, as he is 
required to furnish the different divisions with arms and ammunition. His 
connection with the commandants of artillery in each division procures him 
information of everything that takes place, and the arrangement of his grand 
park is regulated by the communications he receives. 

On returning from this inspection, I laid a memorial before General 
Dumerbion, relating to the unfortunate attack of General Brunet, and to the 
method of driving the enemy beyond the high Alps, by taking possession of 
the Col'di Tendc. If the French could thus fix themselves in the upper chain 
of the Alps, diey would obtain impregnable positions, wliich, requiring but 
few men to maintain tliem, would leave a great number of troops disposable 
for other service. 

These suggestions were laid before a council at which the representatives 
Ricors and young Robespierre were sitting: they were agreed to amani- 
rgously. Since die taking of Toulon my reputation as the General of artillery 
was quite enough of itself to inspire confidence in my designs. 

The territory of Nice is comprised between the Var and die Roya; and the 
road from Nice to Turin, which passes by Saorgio, does not follow the course 
of any valley, but crosses hills and mountains, the valley of the Col di Tende 
and the Roya. This river rises, indeed, in the Col di Tende and goes down to 
the sea, near Vintimiglia. It affords some debouches. The Nervia, taking its 
rise near Menton, below Saorgio and the.Col Aidentc, does not come from 
the chaitl, of the high Alps, aqy mote than the Taggio, the source of which is 
between Triola and the Col Ardente. 

X)n. S' April, in coi^equence of my plans, a part qf the army, under the com- 
mand ofd^rtal Massena, (General Dumerbion being confined to his bed by 
a fit of the gout^ 'fiimgialoiig tKe edge of the Roya by Menton, crossed the 
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river. It then divided into four coluiivni: the first marched up tile bank of the 
J'loya, the second up that of the Nervia, the third up that of the Taggio, and 
the fou);fh moved upon Oneglia. 

The movements of tlie tlirce columns along the valleys of the Roya, thb 
Taggio, and the Nervia, and those of the troqps which had debouclied in 
Piedmont by the sources of the Tanaro, very naturally alarmed the Court^of 
Sardinia. The Piedmontese army occupying the camps supported on Sargio 
might be cut off, or taken prisoners; and the loss of an army of that kv»d, of 
twenty thousand meii, would involve the ruin of the monarchy itself. The 
Piedmontese army, therefore, 'liastily abandoned those famous positions 
which had been washed with so much blood, and in which the Piedmontese 
troops Iiad acquired considerable renown. • 

By these manoeuvres the Army of Italy had gamed more than sixty pieces 
of cannon. Saorgio was well provided with provisions and ammunition of 
every kind: it was the principal depot of all the Piedmontese army. 

The commandant of Saorgio was tried and sliot by order of the King of 
Sardinia; and jusdy, for he might have held out twelve days or a fortnight 
longer. It is true the event would have been the same, as the Piedmontese 
could not have come to his assistance; but in war the commandant of a place 
is not to j udge of events ; he ought to defend it imtil the very last hour, and he 
deserves death if he gives it up a single instant sooner than he is compelled to 
do so. The French Army remained in these positions until September; when 
they learned from Nice, that a considerable Austrian force was advancing on 
the Borimda. General Dumerbion, in consequence, marched the army to 
reconnoitre the Austrian force, and to seize its stores which he was informed 
had been advanced as far as Cairo. The representatives Albitte and Salicetti 
accompanied the French army; as General Commandant of the artillery I 
directed the operations, which saved me from being summoned to the bar of 
the Cejnvention. 

Whilst making my inspections at Marseilles, I was summoned by the repre- 
sentative . . . who informed me that certain popular societies intended to 
plmider tlie powder-magazines. I, therefore, gave him a plan for constructing 
a htde wall, with batdements, upon the ruins of Fort Saint-James, and Fort 
Saint-Nicolas which had been destroyed by tlic Marseillese at tbe beginning 
of the Revolution. The expense was trifling, hut some months after, there 
was a decree for summoning 'the Commandant of artillery at Marseilles’ to 
the bar of the Convention as having projected a plan for restoring the forts 
pf Saint-James and Saint-Nicolas, in order to oppose the patriots. ^ 
j The decree mentioned the Commandant of artillery at Marseilles; buti was 
at this time General of artillery in tlie Army of Italy. Colonel Seighy, who 
Was the person specified by 'die text of the decree, went to Paris according to 
ijts Hteral tenor. 
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Wliea he presented himself at the bar, he proved that the plan was not in 
Ids handwriting, and that he knew notliing about the matter. All was ex- 
plained, and I was found to be the person in question; but the repres^tatives 
of the Army of Italy, who wanted me to direct the affairs of the army, wrote 
to Paris, and gave such explanations to the Convention as it was satisfied 
witli- 

The French proceeded from Loano to Bardinetto, where they passed the 
straiti»of the Bormida, and on 26 September came to Balastrcno, whence 
they pr(?ceeded to Cairo or Cair; where they fell in with from 12 to 13,000 
Austrians, manoeuvring in the plain, who no sooner saw the French army, 
than they retreated upon Dego. The French quickly attacked them there; 
and after an action withrtlie rearguard, in winch the Austrians lost some 
prisoners, the latter retired upon Acqui. Having taken Dego, the French 
halted; tlieit end was attained. They had now several magazines, and had 
ascertained that there was notliing to fear from the expedition of the Aus- 
trians. The march of the French spread consternation through all Italy; the 
army returned upon Savona, traversing upper and lower Montenotte. 

The right of the army moved from Loano to the heights of Vado, in order 
to command the roads of that port which are the best and most hnportant of 
any of these seas; and to prevent the English privateers from anchoring there. 
The line, of the French army then passed by Septipani, Melagno and Saint- 
James, and extended to Bardinetto and the Col di Tende. 

I spent part of March in visiting the positions occupied by the army, and 
collectiifg information respecting the various actions which had taken place in 
1792. I remained several days at the catnp of Brouis occupied by General 
MacqUarC, and convinced myself of the strength of the enemy’s positions, and 
the imprudence of the attacks of the 8tli and 12th of June, which had proved 
disastrous to the army. Amongst mountains there are many positions to be 
found of great natural strength, which we must take care not to attack. The 
gpnius of this kind of warfare consists in occupying camps, either on die 
flanks or in the rear of those of the enemy, which leave him only the alterna- 
tive of evacuating his positions without fighting, or of coming out of them to 
attack you. In mountain-war, he who attacks is always under a disadvantage; 
even in offensive war, the art consists in engaging only in defensive actioias, 
and in obliging the enemy to attack. The enemy’s positions were well coiV- 
nected; the right was supported in a solid manner, but the left: not so wel]|', 
dife cotaitty was much more practicable on that side. I, therefore, conceived k 
plaixjpf qpetations, which, without engaging the army in difficult affairs, waa 
adapted to put it in possession of the upper chain of the Alps, and to ohligel 
th# enemy to abandon of his own accord’ the forniidable camps of Raus andi 
FeUif Auw There was'no reason to fear that the enemy would avail themselvesl 
df^e detachm^t which would be made by the French atay on its tight, in| 
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order to act on the offensive; such a movement in a hilly counti*y would only 
H formidable in proportion to the time that might be lost in striking the 
decisiv^blow; for if the troops have gained a few marches on the enemy, they 
have arrived on his flanks, and then it is too late for him to take the offensive 
part. In mountain warfare, to oblige the eneijiy to leave liis positions to 
attack yours, is, as we have already said, the spirit and true method of cqp- 
ducting this kind of war. 

This plan was laid before a council, at wliich were present tlie two popular 
representatives, commissioners to the army. General Dumerbion, the*general 
of the artillery (myself). General Massena, General Vial of the engineers, and 
Brigadier-General Rusca, a light-infantry officer, born in these mountains, 
and parricularly acquainted with them. The reputation of the author saved 
him all long discussions. My predictions concerning Toulon were remem- 
bered, and my plan was adopted. 

There was one political objection, it was necessary to borrow the territory of 
the Republic of Genoa; but the aUies themselves had borrowed it six months 
before, when 2,000 Piedmontese crossed the Genoese territory and embarked 
at Onegha for Toulon. They were only to have proceeded in small detach- 
ments disarmed, but they had marched in a body, under arms, with drums 
beating. The catastrophe of the Modeste was also remembered; this frigate had 
anchored in the port of Genoa, and was moored against the quay. On 15 
October, 1793, three English ships and two frigates anchored in the port; an 
English seventy-four moored alongside' the Modeste. The master civilly re- 
quested th^ officer on the quarter-deck of the frigate to remove a boat which 
was in the way of the manoeuvres of the English ship, wliich was readily done 
by the French. Half an hour after, the English captain requested the comman- 
der of die Modeste to hoist the white flag, saying, he did not knpw what the 
tri-coloured flag was (die Allies were then masters of Toulon). The French 
officer answered this insult as honour dictated: but die English had three 
platforms prepared, which they threw on the frigate and boarded her; at the 
same time commencing a brisk fire of musquetry from the tops and deck; 
the crew of the Modeste were unprepared for any attack; part of them threw 
themselves into the water; the English pursued die fugitives with their boats, 
kiUing and wounding them. The rage of the people of Genoa was unbounded; 
the English agent Drake was hooted and direatened, and incurred some 
danger, but Doria was doge; the senate made excuses, and the frigate was 
never restored. The representatives of the people at Marseilles laid an embargo 
on the Genoese shipping; they expected that the Convention would declare 
war; but France, and particularly the South, was desolated by fanune'; the 
Genoese flag was necessary to supply Provence widi provisions; the CiSHven- 
tion therefore dissembled, declaring that the whole affitirVas to be attributed 
to the weakness of the Genoese, and that the usual relations between the two 
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countries should continue unaltered. It was nevertheless true that the indepen- 
dence and neutrality of this republic had been violated. ^ 

On 6 April a division of 14,000 men, forming five brigades, passed the 
Roya, and took possession of the casde of Vintimigha; one brigade, com- 
manded by Massena, marc|icd on Mount Tanardo, and took up a position 
tljere; a second, after having passed the Taggia, took up a position at Monte- 
Grande; the three others, under my immediate command, advanced on 
Oniyglia and overthrew an Austrian division posted on the heights of Sainte- 
Agathav. The French Brigadier-General Brule was killed in this affair. The next 
day the army entered Oneglia, where twelve pieces of cannon were found. 
The whole population of the town and valley had fled. 

The loss of the army was slight. Tlie fall of Saorgia and of aU those grand 
positions for wliich so many plans had been formed, and so much blood shed, 
increased my reputation in the army; and public opinion already called me to 
tlie chief command. 

The Piedmontese Army, encamped in the plams and hills at the foot of the 
Alps, enjoyed the greatest abundance; it was recovering from its fatigues and 
repairing its losses; and was daily reinforced by the arrival of fresh Austrian 
battalions; whilst the French armies, encamped on the ridges of the upper 
chain of the Alps, on a semi-circumference of sixty leagues in extent, between 
Mont Blanc and the sources of the Tanaro, were perishing through want and 
sickness. All communication was attended with great difficulty, provisions 
were scarce and very expensive, the horses suffered, and all the material of the 
army <Vas damaged. The hard waters of those elevated regions caused much 
sickness. The losses which the army suffered every three months in ho.spital 
might have supplied the casualties of a great batde; these defensive operations 
were morehurthensome to our finances, and more perilous to the men, than 
an offensive campaign. ^ 

Defensive operations in the Alps, in addition to these disadvanta®, are 
attended with others which arise from the topography of the countiy. The 
different corps encamped on these summits camiot assist each other; they are 
insulated; twenty days are necessary for proceeding from right to left, whilst 
the army defending Piedmont is in a fine plain, occupies the diameter, and 
can, in a few days, assemble in force at the point which it is intended to 
attack. The Committee of Public Safety was desirous that the army should 
assume the offensive, I had conferences on this subject at Colmar, with officers 
from the Amay of the Alps; but a difference of opinion prevailed; it was 
necraSi^y in the first place, that these two armies should be under one 
C0mmitoder-4n-chie£ 

^ I speiit the rest of the autumn in fortifying the promontories from Vado to 
idwYaiswith goodcoast-battcries, in order toprbtecttbe passage from Genoa 
I® Nice. In January I passed one night on the Col di Tende, whence, at suii- 
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rise, I surveyed those fine plains which were already the subject of my medi- 
"^‘tations. Italiam! Italiam! 

Th(; remainder of the year 1794 was spent in putting the positions occupied 
by the army into a state of defence, particularly Vado. The knowledge that I 
acquired, under these circumstances, of all th<4 positions of Montenotte, was 
very useful to me when I became commander-in-chief of the same army? and 
enabled me to make the bold manoeuvre to which I owed the victory of 
Montenotte, at the opening of the campaign of Italy, in 1796. 

From 9 Thetmidor (27 July, 1794) the South had been much agitated. The 
revolutionary tribunal of Marseilles had brought to the scaffold all the prin- 
cipal merchants of that city. The Jacobins, composing the popular society, 

■ had still the upper hand; they deplored the ruin the Mountain faction, and 
were enraged at the moderate laws which then prevailed; besides, the remains 
of the party of the Sections, although much weakened by emigration and 
losses of all kinds, excited disturbances from a violent thirst for vengeance. 
The population of Toulon, all the artificers belonging to the arsenal, and the 
crews of the squadron, were attached to the former party, and were inimical 
to the representatives Mariette and Gambon, whom they accused of being 
of the party of the Refracteurs. Under these circumstances, a French privateer 
brought into Toulon a Spanish prize, on board of wliich were about twenty 
emigrants, most of them of the Chabrillant family. A tumultuous mob 
assembled at the arsenal and in the streets, and proceeded to the prisons to 
slaughter these unfortunate persons. The representatives went to the arsenal, 
and after haranguing the officers of the department in a hall, they "addressed 
the men in the workshops, promising to deliver up the emigrants to an extra- 
ordinary commission, and to have them tried within twenty-four hours; but 
they themselves were suspected, they had no influence over public opinion; 
their speeches were misinterpreted, a voice called out, ‘To the Lanterhe with 
the jjrotectors of the emigrants!’ It was late in the day, and they were just 
beginning to light the lamps. The uproar became horrible, the crowd opt- 
rageous, the guard came up and was repulsed. At tliis crisis I recognised 
amongst the principal rioters several gunners who had served under me at the 
siege of Toulon; 1 mounted a platform, the gunners enforced respect to their 
general, and obtained silence; I had the good fortune to produce an effect; the 
representatives got safe out of the arsenal, but the tumult was sriU greater in 
the streets. At the gates of thc'prisons the resistance of the guards began to 
slacken; I repaired thither, the populace was restrained from violence by my 
promise that the emigrants should be delivered up and sentenced tl^e fqUow- 
ing morning. It would have been no easy matter to persuade them of what 
was perfectly evident, namely, that these emigrants hadjiot infringedtthe law, 
as they had not returned voluntarily. During the night I had diei^ put into 
some artillery waggons, and carried out of the town as a cojjvoy of ammUni- 
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tion; a boat was waiting for them in Hyeres roads, where they embarked and 
were thus saved. 

The committees of government presented the Hsts of general olEce;;s who 
w£re to serve in the campaign of 1795. A great number of officers, who had 
been unemployed from the ei\d of 1792 to that of 1794, were now ordered on 
service, but there were many generals of artillery who could not be employed. 

' I, then twenty-five years of age, was the youngest of all; I was entered on the 
list ofrgenerals of infantry, to be employed in the artillery when tlrere should 
be inspections vacant. I was to quit the Army of Italy, of which Kellermann 
had just taken the command. I conferred with that general at Marseilles, gave 
him all the information he could want and set out for Paris. At ChatUlon-sur- 
Seine, I visited the father (pf my aide-de-camp Marmont, where I heard the 
news of the events of the first of Prairial, which induced me to remain there a 
' few days until tranquilhty should be restored in the capital. On reaclting 
Paris, I waited on Aubry, a member of the Committee of Public Safety, who 
had made the report on the miHtary service; observed to him that I had com- 
manded the artillery at die siege of Toulon, and that of the Army of Italy for 
two years; that I had fortified the coasts of the Mediterranean, and that it was 
painful to me to leave a corps in wliich I had served firom childhood. The 
representative objected that there were many generals of artillery, and that I 
was the youngest, and that when there should be a vacancy I should be em- 
ployed. But Aubry himself had been a captain of artillery six months before; 
he had not served in the field since the Revolution, and yet he had placed 
himself Gn the list as a general of division and inspector of artillery. A few 
days after, the Committee of Public Safety despatched orders to me to pro- 
ceed to the army of La Vendee to command a brigade of infantry; in answer 
to which I gave in my resignation. In the meantime Aubry’s report had 
'excited many complaints; the officers displaced repaired in crowds to Paris; 
many were distii^uished officers, but the greater part undeserving, and in- 
dgbted to the clubs for their promotion; all of them, however, finding me a 
man of unblemished reputation, took care to mention me in their memorials 
and petitions as an instance of the partiality and injustice of the report. 

Eight days after I had given in my resignation, and whilst I was waiting for 
the answer of the Committee of Public Safety, Kellermann was defeated, lost 
his positions at Saint-Jacques, and wrote that unless he received reinforce- 
ments speedily, he should even be obliged $0 quit Nice. This excited great 
alarm; the Committee of Public Safety assembled all the deputies who had 
becti wi^ the Army of Italy, in order to obtain information. The latter unani- 
mously nominated me as the person best acquainted with tlie positions occu- 
pied by the army, and most capable of pointing out the measures proper to be 
adopted;<vI received a requisition to attend the C'ommittee, and had several 
(assferenceswid^Sicyes, Doulcet, Pontecbulant,Letoutneur, and Jean de Brie. 
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I drew ug the instructions wMch the Committee adopted. I was attached to 
^hc topographical committee. I laid down the Ime of Borghetto for the 
Italianvrmy — a line so strong that it only required an army of half the strength 
of ours to maintain it. It saved the French army, and preserved the coast of 
Genoa. The enemy attacked it several times m great force, but they were 
always repulsed with considerable loss. I v^as then by a special decree 
appointed Brigadier-General of artillery, to be specially attached, until farther 
order, to the direction of the military operations. In this situation I pas'^d the 
two or three months previous to the thirteenth of Vendemiaire. * 

At the end of the year, the government, convinced of the incapacity of 
General Kellermaiui, superseded him in his command, and appointed General 
Scherer. On 22 November, this general, havitig received reinforcements 
from the army of the Pyrenees, attacked Devins, the enemy’s general, at 
Loano, took his lines, made many prisoners, and took a considerable number 
of cannon; had he been sulEciently enterprising, he might at the time have 
made the conquest of Italy^ — he could not have had a more favourable oppor- 
tunity; but Scherer was incapable of so important an operation; and, far from 
endeavouring to profit by his advantages, he returned to Nice, and went into 
winter quarters. 

The Generals of the enemy, after having rallied their troops, also went into 
winter quarters. 
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THE 

THIRTEENTH OF VENDEMIAIRE 

Constitution of the Year III. Additional Laws. The Sections 
of Paris take up arms in resistance. Dispositions for the 
attack and defence of the Tuileries. Action of 13 Vende- 
miaire. Commander in chief of the Army of the Interior. 

™ihe fall of the municipality of 31 May of Danton and Robes- 
1 pierre, led to the overthrow of the revolutionary government. 
B The Convention was afterwards successively governed by fac- 
B ” tions which never succeeded in acquiring any preponderance; 

_JL. its principles varied every month; a dreadful system of reaction 
afflicted the interior of the Republic; domains ceased to be saleable, and the 
credit of the assignats grew daily worse; the armies were unpaid, requisitions 
and the maximum alone supphed them with the means of subsistence; the 
soldier was no longer certain even of bread; the recruiting of the troops, the 
laws on wliich subjects had been executed with the greatest rigour under the 
revolutionary government, ceased. The armies still continued to obtain 
brilliant successes, because they were more numerous than ever, but they 
suffered daily losses, which there were now no means of repairing. 

The foreigners’ party, supported by the pretext of the restoration of the 
Bourbons, increased daily in strength; foreign communications had become 
more easy; the destruction of the Republic waG openly contriving. The Revo- 
lution had lost its novelty, it had alienated many persons by affecting their 
interest; an iron hand had oppressed individuals; many crimes had been com- 
mitted; they were now eagerly recalled to memory, and popular animadver- 
sion wa: thereby daily excited with increasing violence against those who had 
governed; held administrative posts, or in any manner whatever participated 
in Ac success of the Revolution. Pichegru had sold himself,’ yet the prosdytes 
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of the enemies of the Republic were far from numerous itt the army, which 
^remained faithful to the principles for which it had shed so much of its blood 
and gained so many victories. All parties were tired of the Convention; it was 
even tired of its own existence, and at length saw that the safety of the nati&n, 
and its own, required that it should fulfil its cpmmission v^ithout delay. On 
21 June, 1795, it decreed the constitution known under the name o£ the 
Constitution of the year III, which confided the government to five persons 
called the Directory, and the legislature to two councils c^hed thosiJ'of the 
Five Hundred and of the Ancients. Tliis constitution was submitted to the 
acceptance of the people convoked in primary assemblies. 

It was the general opinion that the short duration of tb^ Constitution of 
1791 was to be attributed to the law of the Constituent Asspnibly, which had 
excluded its members from tlie legislature. The Convention did not fall into 
the same error, but annexed to the constitution two additional laws, by 
which it prescribed that two-thirds of the new legislature should be composed 
of members of the Convention, and that the electoral assemblies of the depart- 
ments should on this occasion only have to nominate one'~third of the two 
councils. These two additional laws were submitted to the acceptance of the 
'pwsjht. Ths?} tsw’da.t'ii TVa of d)ft, fhmjfgJiux, 

saw all their schemes frustrated: they had flattered themselves that the majority 
of the two councils would be composed of men inimical to the Revolution, 
or even of those who had suffered by it, and had hoped to accomplish a 
counter-revolution by means of the legislature itself. This party was at no 
loss for excellent reasons to disguise the true motives of h* disebntent. It 
alleged that the tights of the people were disregarded by the Convention, 
which, having been empowered only to propose a constitution, was usurpmg 
the functions of an electoral body. As to the constitution itself, it was, un- 
doubtedly, preferable to what then exbted; and on this point all partiSs were 
unarymous. Some, indeed, would have preferred a president to the five direc- 
tors, others would have desired a more popular council; but in general Ais 
new constitution was favourably received. The secret committees, which 
directed the foreign party, were by no means anxious about forms of govern- 
ment which they did not mean to maintain; they studied nothing in the con- 
stitution but the means of availing themselves of it to operate the counter- 
revolution; and whatever tended to wrest authority out of the hands of the 
Convention and conventionalsVas conducive to tliat end. 

The forty-eight Sections of Paris assembled, forming fotty-eight tribunes, 
which were immediately occupied by tlie mpst violent tirators, l^a H;jrpe, 
Scrizi, Lacretelle the younger, Vaublanc, and Regnav^t de Saint Jean 
d’Angely. It required little talent to excite people against the Convention, but 
several of these orators displayed much. 

After 9 Thermidor, the city of Paris had organized its fictional guard?^ts 
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object bad been to get rid of the Jacobins, but it had fallen into the contrary 
extreme, and the counter-revolutionists formed a considerable number of itr 
members. This national guard consisted of 40,000 men armed and clothed, 
aifd participated in all the exasperation of the Sections against tlie Conven- 
tion. The Sections having rej^ected the additional laws, succeeded each other 
at the bar of the Convention, loudly declaring their opinions. The Conven- 
tion, however, imagined that all diis agitation would subside as soon as the 
provii^es should have manifested their opinions by the acceptance of the 
constitution and the additional laws; it erroneously compared tliis agitation 
ill the capital to the commotions so common in London, or which so often 
occurred in Rome at the time of the Comitia. On 23 September, the Conven- 
tion proclaimed the acceptance of the constitution and additional laws, by the 
majority of the primary assemblies of the Republic; but on the following day 
the Sections of Paris, taking no notice of this acceptance, appointed deputies 
to form a central assembly of electors, which met at the Odeon. 

The Sections of Paris had measured their strength; they despised the weak- 
ness of the Convention. This assembly at the Odeon was a committee of in- 
surrection. The Convention awoke from its lethargy, annulled the meeting 
at the Odeon, declared it illegal, and ordered its committees to dissolve it by 
force. On tlie loth of Vendemiaire the armed power proceeded to the Odeon, 
and executed this order. A few men collected on the square of the Odeon, 
indulged in some murmuring and abuse, but offered no resistance. But the 
decree for closing the Odeon excited the indignation of the Sections. That of 
Lepelletfcr, tlie district house of wliich was the Convent of the Fiiles Saint- 
Thomas, was the most exasperated. The Convention decreed that the place of 
its sittings should be closed, the meeting dissolved, and the Section disarmed. 
On 12 Vendemiaire (3 October), at seven or eight o’clock in the evening. 
General Menou, accompanied by the representatives of the people. Commis- 
sioners to the Army of the Interior, proceeded with a numerous body of 
troops to the place of meeting of the Section Lepelletier, to put the decree of 
the Convention in execution. The infantry, cavalry, and artillery were all 
crowded together in the Rue Vivienne, at the extremity of which is the Con- 
vent of the Fiiles Saint-Thomas. The Sectionaries occupied the windows of 
the houses in this street. Several of dieir battalions drew up in line in the court- 
yard of the convent, and the military force wluch General Menou com- 
manded, found itself compromised. The Committee of the Section had 
declared themselves a representation of the sovereign people in die exercise of 
its functions; they refused to obey the orders of die Convention, and ffter 
spending an hour in useless conferences. General Menou and the Commis- 
$iqners^f thn Convention withdrew by a sort of capitulation, without having 
dissolve<i.or disarmed the meeting. The Section, 3 ius victorious, declared it- 
SpR in permanejice; sent deputations to all the other Sections, boasted its 
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success, and urged the measures calculated to ensure the triumph of its resist- 
ance. Ill this manner it prepared for the action of the tliirteenth of Vende- 
iniairsk 

I had been some months attached to the Committee directing the moi7e- 
ments of the armies of the Repubhc, and was .ft the Feydeau theatre, when I 
heard of the extraordinary scene that was passmg so near me. I felt curious to 
observe all its circumstances. Seeing the conventional troops repulsed, I 
hastened to the tribunes of the Convention to witness the effect of thisftiews, 
and observe the character and colouring which'it would receive. The Con- 
vention was in the greatest agitation. The representatives deputed to the 
army, wishing to exculpate themselves, eagerly accused Menou, attributing 
to treachery what arose from itnskilfulncss alone. Menou was put under 
arrest. Different representatives then appeared at the tribune, stating the 
extent of the danger, die magnitude of which was but too clearly proved by 
the news which arrived every moment from the Sections. Every one pro- 
posed the general who possessed his confidence to succeed Menou; the Ther- 
midori^ns proposed Barras, but he was by no means agreeable to the other 
parties. Those who had been at Toulon with the Army of Italy, and the 
members of the Committee of Public Safety, who were in daily communica- 
tion with me, proposed me as the person most capable of extricating them 
from their present danger, on accoimt of the promptitude of my coup-d’oeil, 
and the energy and moderation of my character. Mariette, who belonged to 
the party^of die Moderates, and was one of the leading members of the Com- 
mittee of Forty, approved thh choice. I, who was in the crowd andTieard all 
that passed, deliberated for about half an hour on the course I was to adopt. 
At length I made up my mind, and repaired to the Committee, where I 
represented in the most forcible mamier the impossibility of directing so 
important an operation while clogged by three representatives, who In fact 
wouy exercise all power, and impede all the operations of the general; I 
added, that I had witnessed the occurrence in the Rue Vivienne; that the 
commissionets had been most to blame, and had nevertheless appeared in the 
Assembly as triumphant accusers. Struck with the truth of this reasoning, but 
unable to remove the commissioners without a long discussion in the Assem- 
bly, the Committee, to conciliate all parties (for it had no time to lose), deter- 
mined to propose Barras as general-in-chief, appointing me second in com- 
mand. Thus they got rid of the three commissioners without giving them any 
cause of complaint. Barras was of tall stature; he sometimes spoke in moments 
of violent contention, and his voice would the^ fill the hall. His mojal facul- 
ties, however, did not allow him to go beyond a few phrases; the passionate 
manner in which he spoke might have made him pass fof a man of resslution. 
He did not possess habits of application, yet he succeeded better .than was 
expected. He was censured for his extravagance, his conngpeions with cour 
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tractors, and the fortune he made during the four years he was in office, 
which he took no pains to conceal, and which greatly contributed to the cor- ’ 
ruption of the administration at that period/' As soon as I found myself 
invested with tlie command of the forces which were to protect the Assembly, 

I went to one of the cabinets of.the Tuileries, where Menou remained in order 
to obtain from him the necessary information respecting the strength and 
disposition of the troops and the artillery. The army consisted of only 5,000 
soldieKifOf all arms; the park was composed of forty pieces of cannon, then 
parked aMhe Sablons, and guarded by twenty-five men. It was one o’clock 
in the morning. I immediately despatched a major of the 2ist chasseurs 
(Murat), with 300 horse, to the Sablons, to bring off all the artillery to the 
garden of the Tuileries. Had another moment been lost, he would have been 
too late. He reached the Sablons at three in the morning, where he fell in 
with the head of a column from the Section Lepelletier, which was coming to 
seize the park; but his troops being cavalry, and the ground a plain, the 
Sectionaries judged that all resistance was useless; they accordingly retreated 
and at five in the morning the forty pieces of cannon entered the Tuileries. 

Between six o’clock and nine, I placed my artillery at the head of the Pont 
Louis XVI, the Pont Royal and the Rue de Rohan, at the Cul de Sac 
Dauphin, in the Rue Saint-Honore, at the Pont Toumant, etc., confiding the 
guarding of them to officers of known fidelity. The matches were lighted, and 
the little army was distributed at the different posts, or in reserve in the garden 
and at the Carrousel. The drums beat to arms in every quarter. During this 
time the battalions of the national guard were posting themselves afthe out- 
lets of the different streets, surrounding the palace and the garden of the 
Tuileries; their drums had the audacity to come and beat the generale on the 
Carrousel and the Place Louis XV. The danger was imminent; 40,000 
national guards well armed, and long since organized, were in the field, and 
highly exasperated against the Convention. The troops of the line intrusted 
with its defence, were few in number, and might easily be led away by the 
sentiments of the population which surrounded them: in order to increase its 
forces, the Convention distributed arms to 1,500 individuals called the 
Patriots of 1789; these were men who, after 9 Thermidor, had lost their 
employments and quitted their departments, where they were persecuted by 
public opinion; they were formed into three battalions, and placed under the 
command of General Bertuyer. These men fought with the most determined 
valour; their example influenced the troops of tlie line, and they were mainly 
instrumental to the success of tlie day. 

A committee of forty members, consisting of the Committees of PubHc 
Safety Mid General Security, directed all the affairs, discussed much, but re- 
solved oryiothing; w£ilst the urgency of the danger increased every monient. 
Si>*5ic proposed 5|iat the Convention should lay down arms, and receive the 
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Sectioiiaries as the Roman senators received 


the Gauls. Others wished the 


i'.iembers to withdraw to Caesar’s camp on the heights of Saint Cloud, there 
to bejoiped by the Army of the Coasts of the ocean; and others proposed that 
deputations should be sent to the forty-eight Sections, to make them various 
proposals. I 

During these vain discussions, a man named Lafond debouched on tjje 
Pont Neuf, about two o’clock in the afternoon, at the head of three columns. 


which came from the Section LepeUetier, whilst another column of thcimme 
force advanced from the Odeon to meet tlicm. They joined in tire place 
Dauphine. General Carteaux, who was stationed on the Pont Neuf with 400 
men and four pieces of cannon, with orders to defend the two sides of the 
bridge, quitted his post and fell back under the wicltets of the Louvre. At the 
same time a battalion of national guards occupied tire Infant’s Garden. They 
called themselves faithful to the Convention, but nevertheless seized this post 
without orders; on another side, Saint Roche, the Theatre Fran^ais, and the 


Hotel de Noailles, were occupied in force by the national guard. The Con- 
ventional posts were not above twelve or fifteen paces from them. The Sec- 
tionaries sent women to corrupt the soldiers; even the leaders presented them- 
selves several times, unarmed, and waving their hats, to fraternize, they said! 

The danger rapidly increased. Danican, the general of the Sections, sent a 
flag of truce to summon the Convention to remove the troops which threat- 
ened the people, and to disarm the Terrorists. The bearer traversed the posts, 
with his eyes bandaged and all the formalities of war, about three o’clock. He 
was thus introduced into the midst of the Committee of the Forty, atnongst 
whom his threats caused much alarm, but he obtained notlring. Night was 
coming on; the Sectionaries would have availed themselves of the darkness to 
climb from house to house to the Tuileries itself, which was closely blockaded. 

1 had eight hundred musquets, belts and cartridge-boxes, brought into the 
hall of the Convention, to arm the members themselves and the clerks, as a 
corps of reserve. This measure alarmed several of them, who then began to 
comprehend the extent of the danger. At length, at four o’clock, some 
musquets were discharged from the Hotel de Noailles, and some balls fell on 
the steps of the Tuileries, and wounded a woman who was going into the 
garden. At the same moment Lafond’s column debouched by the quay Vol- 
taire, marching on the Pont Royal and beating the charge. The batteries then 
fired; an eight-pounder at the Cti de Sac Dauphin opened the fire and served 
as a signal. After several discharges Saint-Rochc was carried,^ Lafond’s column, 
taken in front and flank by the artillery placed on the quay even with the 
wicket of the Louvre, and at the head of the Pont Royal, was routed; tKe Rue 
Saint-Honord, the Rue Saint-Florentin, and die places adjacent, wefe,#wept 
by the guns. About a hundred men attempted to make a stand at the^heatre 
de la Republique, but were dislodged by a few shells. At si^ o’clock in thft. 
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evening all -vlas over. A few cannon shot were heard during the night at a 
distance; but they were only fired to prevent the barricades, wliich some Of 
the inhabitants attempted to form with casks. There were near two hundred 
8f the Sectionaries killed or wounded, and almost as many on the side of the 
Convention; the greater ptfrt of the latter fell at die gates of Saint-Roche. 
Three representatives, Preron, Louvet and Sieyes, evinced resolution. The 
Section of the Quinze-Vingts, in the Faubourg Saint-Antoine, was the only 
one^at assisted the Convention, to whose aid it sent 250 men: so completely 
had thtf late political oscillations of that body alienated the good will of the 
people. The Faubourgs, however, although they did not rise in favour of the 
Convention, did not act against it. The strength of the army of the Conven- 
tion was 8,500 men, includmg tlie representatives themselves. 

Assemblages still continued to form in the Section LepeUetier. On the 
morning of the 14th some columns debouched agamst them by the Boule- 
vards, the Rue de Richelieu, and the Palais Royal; cannon had been placed 
at the principal avenues; the Sectionaries were speedily dislodged; and the 
rest of the day was occupied in traversing tlie city, visiting the rendezvous of 
the Sections, coEecting arms, and reading proclamations; in the evening 
order was universally restored, and Paris was completely quiet. After this 
grand event, when the officers of the Army of the Interior were presented to 
the Convention in a body, I was appomted by acclamation, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army of the Interior, Bartas being no longer allowed to combine 
the tide of Representative witir military functions. General Menou was 
dehverCd up to a council of war; the Committees were desirous of his death. 
I saved him, by telling the members that if Menou merited death, the three 
Representatives, who had directed the operations and parleyed with the 
Sectionaries, were equally deserving of that punishment; that the Convention 
had,'therefore, only to pass sentence on the three Deputies, and then Menou 
also might be condemned. The esprit de corps prevailed over the voiceji of the 
General’s enemies. He was acquitted. The Commission condemned several 
persons to deadi in contumacy; Vaublanc amongst others. Lafond was the 
only person executed, This ybung man had displayed great courage in the 
action; die head of his column, on the Pont Royal, reformed thrice, under 
the fire of grape, before it entirely dispersed. He was an emigrant; it was im- 
possible to save him, although the officers were very desirous to do so; the 
imprudence of his answers constandy frustrated their good intentions. It is 
not true that die troops were ordered to fire widi powder only at the com- 
menceqieHt of the action; jhat would only have served to embolden the 
Sectionaries and endanger the troops; but it is true that during the latter part 
oS thft action, whe^ success was no longer doubtful, they fired with blank 
cartridges. ‘ 

^ After 13 Veij^detiiiaire, 1 had to reform the national guard, which was an 
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object of the greatest importance, as it amounted to no less than 104. battalions. 
At the same time I organized the guards of tlie Directory, and reformed those 
of the I.,egislative Body. These very circumstances were afterwards amongst 
the principal causes of my success on the famous 18 Brumarre. I left such 
impressions on those corps, that on my retun| from Egypt, although the 
Directory had recommended its guards not to render me any militajy 
honours, their request was ineffectual, and tire soldiers could not be prevented 
from beating To the field j the moment I appeared. The interval of £i#few 
months dunng which I commanded the Army of the Interior, was!»replete 
with difhculties and trouble, arising from the installation of a new govern- 
ment, the members of which were divided aniongst themselves, and often 
opposed to tile councils; the silent ferment whicl:^, existed amongst the old 
Sectionaries, who were still powerful in Paris; the active turbulence of the 
Jacobins, who used to meet m a patriotic assembly, under tlie name of the 
Society of the Pantheon; the agents of the foreigners who fomented discord 
in aU quarters; and above all, from the horrible famine which at that time 
desolated tlie capital. Ten or twelve times, the scanty distnbutioiis of bread 
which the government usually made every day, failed entirely. An uncom- 
mon degree of activity and dexterity was requisite to surmount so many 
obstacles, and maintain tranquillity in the capital under such unfavourable 
and afflicting circumstances. The Society of the Pantheon daily caused the 
Government increased soHcitude; the police was afraid to attack this society 
openly. I caused the doors of their assembly-rooms to be sealed up. The mem- 
bers stirred no more, as long as I was present; but after my departute, they 
appeared once more, under the influence ofBaboeuf, Antonelle, and others, 
and occasioned the affair of the camp of Grenelle. I frequently had occasion to 
harangue the people in the markets, and streets, at the section^ and in the 
faubourgs; and it is worthy of remark, that of all parts of the capital, tlie 
faubourg Saint-Antoine was that which I always found the readiest to listen 
to reason, and the most susceptible of a generous impulse. 

It was whilst I commanded at Paris, that I became acquainted with Madame 
de Beauhatnais. After the disarming of the Sections, a youth ten or twelve 
years of age presented himself to the staff, soliciting the return of a sword 
which had belonged to his fatlier, formerly a general in the service of die 
Republic. This youth was Eugene de Beauhamais, afterwards Viceroy of 
Italy. Affected by tlie nature of his petition, and by his juvenile grace, I 
granted his request. Eugene burst hito tears when he beheld his father’s sword. 
Touched at his sensibility, I behaved so kindly to liim that Madame de Beau- 
liamais thought herself obHged to wait on me the next day, to drank me for 
my attention. Every one knows the extreme grace of the Empress Josephine, 
and her sweet and attractive manners. The acquaintance soon hecagie inti- 
mate and tender; and it was not long before we married. 
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Scherer, who commanded the Army of Italy, was reproached with not 
having profited by his victory at Loano; his conduct had not given satisfac- 
tion. There were many more agents than officers at liis head-quarters« He was 
Constantly applying for money to pay his troops, and refit different branches 
of the service, and for hordes to replace those which had died for want of 
ftfrage. The government being unable to supply him with either, gave him 
dilatory answers, and misled him with vain promises. Scherer perceived this, 
anc^gave notice that if any further delay took place, he should be obliged to 
evacuate the Riviera de Genoa, to return on the Roya, and perhaps to repass 
the Var. The Directory consulted the General of the Army of the Interior, 
who presented a memorial on this subject. 

A young man of twe«ity-five could no longer remain at the head of the 
army of Paris. The reputation of his talents and the confidence reposed in him 
by the Army of Italy, pointed him out as the only person capable of extrica- 
ting it from tire embarrassing situation in which it was placed. These consider- 
ations determined the government to appoint me Geneial-in-Chief of the 
Army of Italy ; I left Paris on 4 March, 1796. General Hatry, a veteran of sixty, 
succeeded me in the command of the army of Paris, which had become less 
important, now that the crisis of the scarcity was over, and the government' 
was established. 
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DESCRIPTION OF ITALY 


Italy. The Alps. The Apennines. The ^reat plain of Italy. 
The Valley of the Po, and the Valleys, the waters of which 
fall into the Adriatic, north and south of the Po. Frontiers 
of Italy on the land side. Lines which cover the Valley of 
the Po. Capitals of Italy. Her maritime resources. 


I taly is surrounded by the Alps and the sea. Her natural limits are deter- 
mined with the same precision as tliose of an island. This country is 
com|)rised between the thirty-sixth and forty-sixth degree of latitude, 
and the fourtli and sixth of longitude from Paris. It naturally Sivides 
into three parts, the continental portion, the Peninsula, and the islands. 
The first of these is separated from the second by the isthmus of Parma. 

The third part, or the islands, that is to say, Sicily, Sardinia and Corsica 
(which last belongs, in a geographical point of view, to Italy rather than to 
France), forms a surface of 4,000 square leagues; making the total surface of 
Italy fifteen thousand square leagues. 

The frontiers of Italy, towards the continent of Europe, are only 150 
leagues in extent; which line is fortified by the strongest barrier that can be 
opposed to mankind, the highest mountains of Europe, defended by eternal 
snows and steep rocks. The population of the Continental part is 7,000,000 of 
souls; that of the Peninsula 8,000,000; and that of die Islands 2,300,000. The 
total population of Italy amounts fti between seventeen and eighteen millions. 

The ancients divided Italy into three parts; Cisalpine Gaul, which com- 
prised the whole of the Continental part, and w^s bounded by the Rjjbicon 
on the East; and the Magra on the West; Italy, properly so called, containing 
Tuscany, the Roman States,, and part of the kingdom of Naples; and Magna 
Gtaecia, or the Southern part of the Peninsula. The first part was inhabited 
by die Gauls; those of Autun having founded Milan 600 yc»urs before the 
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Christian era: those of the Loire, Cremona and Mantua. The second part was 
inhabited by the Itahans, properly so called; and the third by Grecian colonies. 
In the time of Augustus, the Roman citizens inhabiting Italy were reckoned 
at 4,600,000. 

The Alps, the greatest mdnntains in Europe, divide Italy from the Contin- 
ent. There are many passes tlirougli them, but a few only are frequented by 
armies, travellers, and traders. At an elevation of 1,400 toises, the last traces of 
vegetation disappear; at a greater elevation it is widi difficulty that man 
breath& and lives; at a height exceeding 1,600 toises are glaciers and moun- 
tains of eternal snow, whence rivers issue in all directions, which run into the 
Po, the Rhone, the Rliine, the Danube, and the Adriatic. The part of tlie 
Alps wliich pours its waters into the Po and the Adriatic belongs to Italy; that 
part, the streams from which flow into tlie Rhone, belongs to France; that 
from wliich the waters fall into the Rliine and the Danube, to Germany. 

The Apemtines are mountains of the second order, far inferior to the Alps; 
they cross Italy, and divide the waters which empty themselves into the 
Adriatic, from those which flow into the Mediterranean. They commence 
where the Alps terminate, at the InUs of Saint-Jacques, near Mount Arid, the 
last of the Alps. 

The Ligurian Apemtines commence at tlie mountains of Saint-Jacques, at 
the source of die Bormida, near Savona; and terminate at Mount Saint- 
Pellegtino on the confines of Tuscany. They extend fifty leagues, and separate 
the states of Genoa from Montferrat and die Duchy of Parma. ^The upper 
ridge is from three to twelve leagues from the sea, and from twelve to twenty 
from the Po. At the time of die campaign of 1796, there was no road along^ 
the sea-side practicable for artillery; in order to proceed from Nice to Genoa, 
it became necessary to transport the pieces on mountain carriages, and, on the 
opening of the campaign, die different trains had to reach Savona by sea, 
whence they penetrated into Italy by the Col di Cadibona, wliich was easily 
j:endered practicable for carriages. There was at diat time but one road by 
which it was possible to proceed from the sea into the interior qf Italy, which 
was that of Genoa, called the Bocchetta road. But in 18 12 the road from Nice 
to Genoa, called the Comiche road, was open for thirty leagues, and afforded 
an easy cominmiicationfor carriages between those two cities. 

At the time of the campaign in Italy, in 1796, there were two roads which 
crossed the Apennines and formed commufiicatioiis between the Mediterran- 
ean, and Adriatic; diat of Modena, called the Grafignana, came out on Lucca, 
and erpssed Mount Cimone, 

The greatplain of Northern Italy is comprised between the Alps, the Apen- 
nines and the Adriatic. It is composed of the valley of the Po, and the v^eys 
witidvopen into the Adriatic, North and Soutli of tlie Po. This plain includes 
•**fiedmont, Lombardy, the Duchies of Parma and Modena, the Legations of 
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Christian era; those of the Loire, Cremona and Mantua. The seco;,rd part was 
inhabited by the Italians, properly so called; and the third by Grecian colonies. 
In the time of Augustus, the Roman citizens inhabiting Italy were reckoned 
at 4,600,000. 

The Alps, the greatest incSun tains in Europe, divide Italy from the Contin- 
ent. There are many passes tlrrough tliem, but a few only are frequented by 
armies, travellers, and traders. At an elevation of 1,400 toises, the last traces of 
vegetation disappear; at a greater elevation it is with difficulty that man 
breath^ and lives; at a height exceeding 1,600 toises are glaciers and moun- 
tains of eternal snow, whence rivers issue in all directions, which run into the 
Po, the Rhone, the Rliine, the Danube, and the Adriatic. The part of the 
Alps which pours its waters into the Po and die Adriatic belongs to Italy; that 
part, the streams from which flow into the RJione, belongs to France; that 
from wliich the waters fall into the Rliine and the Danube, to Germany. 

The Apennines are mountains of the second order, far inferior to the Alps; 
they cross Italy, and divide the waters which empty themselves into the 
Adriatic, from diose wliich flow into the Mediterranean. They commence 
where the Alps terminate, at the hiUs of Saint-Jacques, near Mount Ariol, the 
last of the Alps. 

The Ligurian Apemiines commence at the mountains of Saint-Jacques, at 
the source of the Bormida, near Savona; and terminate at Mount Saint- 
Pellegrino on the confines of Tuscany. They extend fifty leagues, and separate 
the states of Genoa from Montferrat and the Duchy of Parma.^The upper 
ridge is from three to twelve leagues from the sea, and from twelve to twenty 
from the Po. At the time of the campaign of 1796, there was no road along** 
die sea-side practicable for artillery; in order to proceed from Nice to Genoa, 
it became necessary to transport the pieces on mountain carriages, and, on the 
opening of the campaign, the different trains had to reacli Savona by sea, 
whence they penetrated into Italy by the Col di Cadibona, which wk easily 
rendered practicable for carriages. There was at that time but one road by 
which it was possible to proceed from the sea into the interior of Italy, which 
was that of Genoa, called the Bocchetta road. But in 1 8 12 the road from Nice 
to Genoa, called the Comiche road, was open for thirty leagues, and afiforded 
an easy commmiication for carriages between those two cities. 

At the time of the campaign in Italy, in 1796, there were two roads which 
crossed the Apennines and formed communications between the Mediterran- 
ea;^ and Adriatic; that of Modena, called tlie Grafignana, came out on Lucca, 
and ctfissed Mount Cimone, 

The great plain ofNorthem Italy is comprised between the Alps, the Apen- 
nines; and the Adriatic. It is composed of the valjey of the Po, and the valleys 
whichopen into the Adriatic, North arid South of thePo. This plain includes 
••Piedmont, Lombardy, the Duchies of Parma and Modena, the Legations of 
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Bologna, Ferrara and Romagna, and all the States of the Repubnc of Venice. 
It is one of the richest in the world, being covered with great and populous 
cities, and maintaining a population of five or six millions ofinliabitants. 

The Po, which the Greeks called Eridanus, may be considered as a sea, from’ 
the great number of rivers which run into it. f 

The rivers North of the Po, which fall into the Adriatic, are tlie Adig^ 
which rises at the foot of the Brenner; the Brenta, the source of wliich is in 
the last hills of the Alps, on the Trent side; the Piave, the Livenza, and.the 
Tagliamento, which rise in the Cadorian Alps; and, lastly, the Isonso, the 
source of which is at die foot of the Col de Tarvis. All these rivers fall into the 
Adriatic, or into the Lagmies of Venice. The Adige alone remains a river 
throughout its course, wliilst die others are only torrents. 

France borders on Italy from the mouth of the Var, in the Mediterranean, 
to the Litde Saint Bernard. From the foot of the Saint Bernard, on the French f 
side, at the village of Scez, to the valley of Barcelonetta, it is thirty leagues: on 
the Italian side it is only eighteen, measuring from the valley of Aosta to the 
valley of the Stura opposite the Col d’Argenderes. But from the Stura it is 
necessary to clear the upper chain of the Alps in order to descend into the 
county of Nice and proceed along the left bank of the Var, An army from 
Italy, which lias passed the Var, lias entered France; but an army from 
France, which has passed that river, has not entered Italy; it is only on the 
acclivities of the Maritime Alps. Until it has deared the upper ridge of the 
Alps to descend into Italy, that obstacle remains in full force. 

The frontiers of states are either chains of mountains, great rivers, "Sr vast 
ind arid deserts. Thus France is defended by the Rhine, Italy by the chain of 
the Alps, and Egypt by the deserts of Libya, Nubia and Arabia. Of all these 
obstacles deserts are undoubtedly the most difficult to pass; mountains are die 
second class of impediments, and large rivers are only the third. 

In the Alps were passable for the purpose of entering Italy: first, by 
the road of the Col di Tende, at the debouche of which was the fortress of 
Coni; secondly, by the Col d’Argendeies, but there was no road in that direc- 
tion practicable for artillery, and the position of the Pas de Suze and Fort 
Demonte defended the valley of the Stura; thirdly, from Grenoble and 
Brianifon by Mount Genivre; but this road was impracticable for artillery; 
and at its opening into Piedmont were Fenestrelles and Exilles; fourthly, by 
Savoy, Chambery and Mount Cenis, but from Lanslcbourg to la Novalese 
the roads were impracticable for waggons, and the valley was closed by the 
fortresses of Suza aid la Brunette; fiftifiy, the Tarentaise led to the foot of the 
Little Saint Bernard; sixthly, the Valais led to the Great Saint Bernard; but 
the passage of these two mountains was not practicabk for waggoiisn and 
Fort Bard, which closed the valley, intercepted the passage into thg^plain; 
seventhly, by the Valais there was a road reaching to Brig, wl^re it ceased tev 
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be practicable for waggons. The passage of the Simplon was impossible, as 
were those of the Saint Gothard and of the Splugen. 

Italy, insulated within its natural limits, separated by the sea and.';by very 
'^lofty mountains from the rest of Europe, seems destined to form a great and 
powerful nation; but she hlis a capital defect in her geographical form, which 
may be regarded as one of the causes of the calamities she has suffered, and of 
the parcelling out of this fine country into several independent monarchies or 
re^blics: her length is disproportionate to her breadth. If this country had 
been hounded hy Mount Velino; that is to say, if it had extended about as fat 
as Rome and all that part of its territory which is comprised between Mount 
Velino and the Ionian sea, including Sicily, had been thrown between Sar- 
dinia, Corsica, Genoa anxl Tuscany, Italy would have had a centre near every 
part' of her circumference, with a unity of rivers, chmate and local interests. 
But the three great islands, which form a third of her surface, have insulated 
interests and positions, and are each under peculiar circumstances; and that 
part of the Peninsula which is south of Mount Velino and which forms the 
kingdom of Naples, is unacquainted with the mterests, climate and wants of 
the whole of the valley of the Po. 

Thus, wlfiJst the Gauls were passing rhe Cottian Alps, six Jmndred years 
before the Christian era, and settling in the valley of the Po, the Greeks were 
landing on the southern coasts from the Ionian sea, and founding the colonies 
of the Tarentines and Saleiitines, of Croto and Sabargte, states which were 
known under the generic name of Magna Graecia. Rome subjugated both 
Gaol &d Greece, and reduced all Italy under her command. Several ages after 
Christ, when the seat of empire was transferred to Constantinople, the barll 
barians passed the Isonzo and the Adige, and founded several states; the 
throne of the powerful monarchy of the Lombards was fixed at Pavia. The 
fleets of Constantinople mahitained the imperial sway on tire coasts of the 
southern part. At a later period the Kings of France often penetrated into 
^ Italy by the Cotdan Alps; and the Emperor of Germany by the Cottian and 
Rhetian Alps; the Popes opposed these princes to each otlier, and by that 
policy maintained themselves in a kind of independence, promoted by the 
divisions and anarchy that prevailed in the different cities. But although the 
South of Italy is, by its situation, separated from tlie North, Italy is one single 
country; the unity of maimers, language and literature, must, at some future 
period, more or less remote, at lengtli finite its inhabitants in one single 
government. The first and essential condirion of the existence of this mon- 
archyjnustbe to become a maritime power, in order to maintain its suprem- 
acy over its islands, and to defend its coasts. 

, There are various opinions respecting the place best adapted to become the 
capitahof Italy. Some point out Venice, because it is of the first importance to 
Italy to become a maritime power. Venice, protected by its situation from 
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every attack, is the natural depot of the commerce of the Levant and of Ger- 
many: it is, commercially speaking, the nearest point to Turin and Milan, 
even tsiore so than Genoa; the sea places it near every part of the coasts. 
Others are led by history and the memorials of antiquity to fix on Rome; 
these say, that Rome is more central; that it is Convenient to the three great 
islands of Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica, as well as to Naples, the seat of die 
greatest population in Italy; that it is at a proper distance from every point of 
the assailable frontier; whether the enemy advance by die French, Swrss or 
Austrian frontier, Rome is still at a distance of 120 leagues; that, should the 
frontier of the Alps be forced, Rome is covered by the frontier of the Po, and 
after tliat by the frontier of the Apeimines; that France and Spain are great 
maritime powers, whose capitals, nevertheless, ate not established in sea- 
ports; that Rome, near the coasts of die Mediterranean and Adriatic, is in a 
situation to provide for the victualling and defence of the frontiers of the 
Isonzo and Adige from Ancona and Venice, with economy and despatch by 
way of the Adriatic; that, by means of the Tiber, Genoa, and Villa Franca, 
she can take care of the frontier of the Var and the Cottian Alps; that, by 
means of the Adriatic and Mediterranean, she is favourably situated for 
harassing the flanks of any army which should pass the Po, and penetrate into 
the Cottian Alps, without commanding the sea; that the depots which a great 
capital contains might be transferred from Rome to Naples and Tarento, to 
save them from a victorious enemy, and finally that Rome exists; that she 
affords more resources for the occasions of a great capital than any dty in the 
world; that she has, moreover, on her side, the magic influence and dignity of 
her name. It is accordingly my opinion that Rome is miquestionably the 
capital which the Italians will one day choose. 

The population and wealdi of Italy would enable her to maintain a military 
force of 400,000 soldiers, independently of her navy. 

No, part of Europe is so advantageously situated as this peninsula for 
becoming a great maritime power. 
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chapter VI 

BATTLE OF MONTENOTTE 


Plan of the Campaign. State of the Armies. I arrive at 
Nice towards the end of March, I7g6. Battle of Monte- 
notte (^12 April). Battle of Milksimo (14 April). Action 
of Dego ('15 April). Action of Saint-Michel ^20 April). 
Action of Mondovi (^22 April). Armistice of Cherasco ^28 
April). Examination of the expediency of passing the Po, 
and proceeding farther from France. 


I n 1796 the King of Sardinia, whose military and geographical position 
had procured him the title of Porter of the Alps, liad fortresses at the= 
outlets of all the passes leading into Piedmont. For the purpose 6f pene- 
trating into Italy by forcing the Alps, it was necessary to gain possession 
of one or more of these fortresses; the roads did not allow of bringing 
up a battering train; the mountains are covered with snow during three- 
quarters of the year, which leaves but little time for besieging fortresses. I con- 
ceived the idea of turning die whole of the Alps, and entering Italy precisely 
at the point where those lofty mountains terminate and where the Apennines 
begin, as has already been stated in Chapter III. Mont Blanc is the most 
elevated point of the Alps, whence the chain of these movmtains decreases in 
height towards the Adriatic, as well as towards the Mediterranean as far as 
Mount Saint Jacques, where they end, aTid where the Apennines begin, 
which rise gradually as far as Mount Velino near Rome. Mount Sauit Jacques 
is therefore the lowest points both of the Alps and Apemiines, the spot where 
the former end and the latter begin. Savona, a seaport and fortified town, was 
well situated for a depot and point of appiii; froin this town to la Madonna 
it is three miles; a firm road leads to that town, whence it is six miles to Car- 
cari by a road which might in a few days be rendered practicable for artiller)’. 
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From Carcari there are carriage roads Icadmg into the interior of Piedmont 
and Montferrat. This was the only point by which Italy could be entered 
without passing mountains; the elevations of the ground there are so trifling, 
that at a later period, under the Empire, a cana^was planned for joining the 
Adriatic to the Mediterranean by the Po, the Taharo, the Bormida, and locks 
from that river to Savona. The scheme of penetrating into Italy by Savona, 
Cadibona, Carcari, and the Eormida, afforded hopes of separating the^ar- 
dinian and Austrian armies; because Lombardy aird Piedmont wpuld be 
equally menaced from those points; Milan and Turin might ’be marched upon 
with equal facility. The Piedmontese were interested in covering Turin and 
the Austrians in covering Milan. ^ 

The army of the enemy v^as commanded by General Beaulieu, a distin- 
guished officer, who had acquired reputation in the campaigns of the North. 

It was provided with all that could render it fonnidahle, and was composed 
of Austrians, Sardinians and Neapolitans. Its numbers were double those of 
the French army, and were to be successively increased by the contingents of 
Naples, of the Pope, of Modena, and of Parma. These forces were divided 
into two grand corps; the active Austrian army, composed of four divisions 
ofmfantry offorty-two batt^ons, forty-four squadrons of cavalry, and one 
hundred and forty pieces of cannon: in all, 45,000 strong; under Licutenants- 
General d'Argentcau, Melas, Wukassowich, Liptay, and Sebottendorf The 
active army of Sardinia, composed of three divisions of infantry and one 
division oCcavalry, in the whole 25,000 men, and sixty pieces of cannon, was 
commanded by the Austrian General Colli, and by generals Provera and 
Latour; the rest of the Sardinian forces garrisoned the fortresses, or defended 
the frontier, opposite to the french army of the Alps, under the command of 
the Duke of Aoste. 

The French army was composed of four effective divisions of infantry, and 
<uf csvaky , uwier Geustis Masseua^ Aug,etean, LaJaatpe, Sactiirint, .Sten- 
gel and Kilmaine; it amounted to 25,000 infantry, 2,500 cavalry, 2,500 artil- 
lery, sappers, dvil list, etc. Total 30,000 men present under arms. The effec- 
tive strength of the army amounted, according to the returns of the ministry, 
to 10(5,000 men; but 3 (5, 000 were prisoners, dead or deserted, A regular re- 
view had long been expected for the purpose of striking them out of the 
states of situation. 20,000 were in the 8th military division, at Toulon, Mar- 
seilles, and Avignon, betweeU the mouths of the Rh6ne and those of the Var; 
they could only be employed in the defence of Provence, depending on the 
ministry. There remained an effective force of 50,000 men on the left^ank of 
die Var; of whom 5,000 were in the hospitals, 7,000 formed the depots of the 
corps of infantry, cavalry, "(the latter being 2,500 men,'' not mountetj) and 
artillery; there remained 30,000 men actually under arms, ready to dke the 
field; 8,000 men, infantry and artillery, were employed in die garrisons oP 
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Nice, Villa. Franca, Monaco, the coasts of Genoa, and Saorgio, atid^n guard- 
ing the upper ridge of the Alps from the Col d’Argentieres to the Tanaro. 
TJie cavalry was in the worst condition possible, although it had long been on 
the Rhone to recruit itself; j^ut it had suffered for want of provisions. The 
arsenals of Nice and Antibes were well provided with artillery, but destitute 
of^means of carriage, all the draught horses having perished for want. The 
poverty of the finances was such that the government, with all its efforts, 
could oijly furnish the chest of the army with 2,000 louis in specie to open 
the campaign with, and a million in drafts, part of which were protested. 
The army was totally destitute, and had notliing to expect from France; all its 
dependence was on victo^; it was only in the plains of Italy that it could 
organize means of conveyance, procure horses for the artillery, clothe the 
soldiers, and mount the cavalry. It consisted, however, of only 30,000 men 
actually under arms, and thirty pieces of cannon; and it stood opposed to 
80,000 men and two hundred pieces of cannon. If it had been under the 
necessity of engaging in a general battle, its inferiority in numbers and in 
artillery and cavalry would undoubtedly have prevented it from making an 
effectual resistance; it had, therefore, to compensate for its inferiority in 
number by rapid marches; for the want of artillery by the nature of its man- 
oeuvres; and for its inferiority in cavalry by the choice of positions. The 
character of the French soldiers was excellent; they had distinguished them- 
selves and grown mured to war on the summits of tire Alps and Pyrenees. 
Privations, poverty and want, are the school that forms good soldiers. 

I reached Nice on 27 March; the picture of the army which General 
Scherer laid before me, was even worse than anything I had been able to con- 
ceive. The supply of bread was precarious, and no distribution of meat had 
beenmiade for a long time. There were no means of conveyance but 500 
mules; it was useless to think of carrying above thirty pieces of cannon. The 
state of affairs daily grew worse; there was not a moment to be lost; the'army 
could no longer subsist where it was; it was indispensably requisite either to 
advance or to fall back. I gave orders to advance and thus surprise the enemy 
in the very opening of the campaign and dazzle him by striking and decisive 
successes. The head-quarters had never been removed from Nice since the 
commencement of the war; I instantly put them on their march for Albenga. 
All the dvil lists had long considered then^elvcs as permanendy stadoned, 
and were much more intent on proenring the comforts of life for themselves 
than on supplying the wants of the army. I reviewed the troops and addressed 
them tEbs: ‘Soldiers, you ate naked and ill-fed; the government owes you 
much^,and can give you nothing. The patience and courage youbavc shown in 
the midst of these roCks are admirable, but they gain you no renown, no glory 
ranlts fo you from your endurance. It is my intention to lead you into the 
inost fertile plains in the world. Rich provmces and great cities will be in your 
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power; there you will find honour, glory and wealth. Soldiers of Italy, will 
you be wanting in courage or perseverance?’ This speech from a young 
general of twenty-six already renowned for the operations of Toulon, 
Saorgio and Cairo, was received with eager acclamations. " 

For the purpose of turning the Alps and entD’'ing Italy by tlic Col di Cadi- 
bona, it was necessary to collect the whole army on its extreme right; a 
dangerous operation, had not the snow then covered all the debouches of the 
Alps. The transition from the defensive to the offensive order is one CJf the 
most delicate of military operations. Scrrurier posted himself afGaressio 
with his division to observe Colli’s camps near Ceva; Massena and Augcreau 
took positions at Loano, Finale, and Savona. Laharpe was placed so as to 
menace Genoa; his vanguard, commanded by Brigadier-General Cervoni, 
occupied Voltri. The French minister demanded of the senate of Genoa a 
passage by the Bocchetta, and the keys of Gavi, declaring tliat the French 
wished to penetrate into Lombardy, and support their operations on Genoa. 
This caused a great bustle in the city; the councils placed themselves in per- 
manence. The effects of these measures were also felt in Milan, 

Beaulieu, greatly alarmed, hastened precipitately to the aid of Genoa. He 
advanced liis head-quarters to Novi, and divided his army into three corps: 
the right, composed of Piedmontese, and commanded by ColB, whose head- 
quarters were at Ceva, was ordered to defend the Stura and Tanaro. The 
centre, under the command of d’Argcntcau fixed their head-quarters at 
SaseUo, and marched on Montenotte to intercept the French army, during its 
march on*Genoa, by falling on its left flank, and cutting it off from ’die road 
of la Corniche. Bcauheu in person marched with his left, by the Bocchetta, 
on Voltri to cover Genoa. 

At first sight these dispositions appeared to be skilfully made; hjit on a mote 
attentive examination of local circumstances, it was discovered that Beaulieu 
was ividing his forces, as no communication was practicable between his 
centre and his left, except round the back of the moimtains; whilst the French 
army, on the contrary, was stationed in such a manner as to be able to unite in 
a few hours, and fall, in a mass, on either of the enemy’s corps; on the defeat 
of one of which the other would be absolutely compelled to retreat. General 
d’Argcntcau, commanding the centre of die enemy’s army, encamped at 
Lower Montenotte, on lo April; on the nth he marched on Montelegino, to 
debouch by la Madonna on Savnna. Colonel Rnmpon, who was ordered to 
guard the three redoubts of Montelegino, having received intelligence of the 
enemy’s march, pushed forward a strong recormoitring party to m^et him, 
which was driven back from noon to two o’clock, when it regained the re- 
doubts, which d’ Argenteau attempted to carry by assault^ He was repuked by 
Rampon in three consecuttve attacks; and as his troops were fatig4,icd, he 
took up a position, intendhig to turn the redoubts in the morning in order 
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reduce them. Beaulieu debouched on Genoa on the lOth; he attacked General 
Cervoni, before Voltri, the same day; the latter defended his position through- 
out tire day, took up another on Mount la Fourche on the nth, fell hack in 
Are course of the evening and night, and rejoiired his division, that of La- 
harpe, which on the i2ch before daylight was in position in the rear of Ranr- 
pen, on Montelegiiio. During the night I marched with Augereau’s and 
Massena’s divisions; the latter by the Col di Cadibona and by Castellazzo 
debBuched behind Montenotte. At day-break on the I2th, d’Argentcau, sur- 
rounded on all sides, was attacked in front by Rampon and Laliarpe, and hr 
rear and flank by Massena’s division; the rout of the enemy was complete; 
they were all killed, taken, or dispersed; four stand of colours, five pieces of 
cannon, and 3,000 prisoners were the trophies of tliis day. During these 
occurrences Beaulieu presented liimself at Voltri, but found nobody there; 
he conferred, without impediment, with the English admiral Nelson; it was 
not imtil the 13 th that he heard of the loss of the batde ofMontenotteandthe 
entrance of tlie French into Piedmont. He was then obhged to make his 
troops fall hack precipitately, and repass the bad roads into which the dis- 
positions he had made had led him. Such was the circuit he was obliged to 
take, that two days elapsed before part of Ids troops could reach Millesimo, 
and he was twelve days in evacuating his magazines at Voltri and la Bocchetta, 
which compelled him to leave troops there to protect them. 

On the I2th the head-quarters of the army reached Carcari; the Piedmon- 
tese had retreated on Millesimo, and the Austrians on Dego. These two posi- 
tions "^ere coimectcd by a Piedmontese brigade, which occupied ”che heights 
of Biestro; at Millesimo the Piedmontese occupied both sides of the road 
which covers Piedmont; they were joined by ColH, with all the force he 
could muster from the right. At Dego the Austrians occupied the position 
whiEh defends the Acqui road, the direct road to tlie Milanese: they were 
joined by Beaulieu with all die force he could bring from Voltri. Jn this 
^position General Beaulieu was conveniently situated for receiving all the 
reinforcements \vhich Lombardy could afford liim: thus the two great open- 
ings into Piedmont and the Milanese were covered. The enemy was in hopes 
to fix and intrench himself there; for, advantageous as the battle of Monten- 
otte had been to the French, the superiority of the enemy in number had 
enabled him to repair his losses. 

But on the next day but one, the 14th, the battle of Millesimo opened the 
two roads of Turin and Milan. Augereau, forming the left, matched on 
Millesjjno; Massena with Ae centre advanced on Biestro and Dego; and 
lAhsttpe with the right proceeded by the heights of Cairo. The French army 
fhus Wcupied four J^eagues of ground from right to left; the enemy had sup- 
ported- his' right by causing the hill of Cossaria, which commands both 
.^ranches of dvfBormida, tc^ be decupled. But on the 13 th General Augereau, 
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whose troops had not engaged at the battle of Montenotte, attacked die right 
' of die enemy with such impetuosity diat he carried, the defiles of Millesimo, 
and sufrounded die hill of Cossaria. The Austrian general, Provera, with liis 
rear guard 2,000 strong, was cut off: in diis desperate condition, he resorted tb 
a desperate expedient; he took refuge in an old filmed castle, where he barri- 
caded himself From its top he saw the Sardinian army making disposiricjiis 
for the batde of the following day, and conceived hopes ofbehig extricated. 
I was sensible of the urgent importance of gaining possession of the casde of 
Cossaria in the course of the 13th, but this post was too strongr several 
attacks failed: the next day die two armies engaged. Massena and Laharpe 
carried Dego, after an obstinate conflict; Menard andjoubert took the heights 
of Biestro. All CoUi’s attacks, for the purpose of,dclivering Provera, were 
fruitless; ho was constantly beaten and closely pursued; Provera, in despair, 
laid down his arms. The enemy was briskly pursued into the gorges of Spigno, 
on the Acqui road, by 400 men of the 22nd Chasseurs, 7th Hussars, and 15th 
Dragoons, and left behind him thirty pieces of horse-artfllery, sixty amniuni- 
rion waggons, fifteen stand of colours, and 6,000 prisoners, amongst whom 
were two generals and twenty-four superior oificers. I was everywhere 
present at the most decisive moments. 

The separadon of the Austrian and Sardinian armies was thenceforth very 
evident. BeatJieu removed his head-quarters to Acqui on the Milanese road; 
and Colli proceeded to Ceva, to oppose die junction of Serrurier, and to 
cover Turin. 

In the dieantimc, Wukassowich’s division of Austrian greiiadierS*which 
liad been directed from Voltri by Sassello, reached Dego at diree in the morn- 
ing of 15 April. The posirion was dien occupied only by a few French bat- 
talions; these grenadiers easily carried the village, and occasioned, great alarm 
at the French head-quarters, where it was found difficult to conceive hov? the 
enem^ could be at Dego, when the advanced posts stationed on dre Acqui 
road were undisturbed. I marched to Dego, which place was retaken after a 
very hot action of two hours, and nearly the whole of the enemy’s division 
were taken or killed, Adjutant-General Lanusse, who was afterwards a 
general of division, and fell at the battle of Alexandria in Egypt (in 1801), 
decided the victory, which for a moment appeared doubtfui At the head of 
two battalions of light troops, he climbed the left side of the hill of Dego; 
some battalions of Hungarian gtanadiers hastened up to prevent their reach- 
ing the summit: die two columns thrice advanced and fell back again; but the 
third time, Lanusse, placing his hat on die point of his sword, boldly advanced 
and decided the victory. Tliis action, which too£ place in my sight, obtained 
Lanusse die rank of brigadier-general. Generals Causse and Bonriel->were 
killed; they came from the !Bastcm Pyrenees; the officers who had sej;yed in 
that army always displayed remarkable courage and impetuosity. It was 
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the village of Dego that, for the first time, I took notice of a lieutenant- 
colonel whom I made a colonel: this was Lannes, who afterwards became a 
marshal of the empire, and duke of Montebello, and evinced the greatest 
talents: in the sequel he will be constantly seen taking a most conspicuous 
part in all events. h 

^ftcr the action at Dego, operations were directed against the Piedmon- 
tese, and it was thought sufficient to keep the Austrians in check. Laliarpe was 
placfid in observation at the camp of San-Benedetto on the Belbo; Beaulieu 
was so fiiuch weakened that he attempted iiotliing more than to rally and 
organize the wreck of liis army. Laharpe’s division, being obliged to remain 
several days in this position, suffered through the scarcity of provisions, the 
want of means of conveyance, and the exhausted state of this country through 
the presence of so many troops; and this division abandoned itself to some 
disorders. 

Serrurier, having heard at Garessio of the battles of Montenotte and MiUe- 
simo, occupied the heights of San Giovanni di Murialto, and entered Ceva on 
the same day that Augeteau arrived on the heights of Montezemoto. On the 
17th, after a fruitless resistance. Colli evacuated the intrenched camp of Ceva, 
repassed the Tanaro, and retreated behind the Corsaglia, occupying la . 
Madonna di Vico by his right. On die same day the head-quarters were 
advanced to Ceva; the enemy having left there the artillery of his camp, 
which he had not had time to carry off, and contented himself with placing 
a garrison in the fort. 

The 'arrival of the army on the heights of Montezemoto was''a sublime 
spectacle; from that position the troops beheld the immense and fertile plains 
of Piedmont; the Po, the Tanaro, and a multitude of other rivers meandered 
in the distance: in the horizon a white girdle of snow and ice bounded this 
rich Valley of the promised land. Those gigantic barriers, whicli appeared the 
limits of another world, which nature had delighted to render formidable, 
and on which art had lavished all its resources, had fallen as by enchantment. 
‘Hannibal forced the Alps’, said I, contemplating those mountains, ‘and we 
have turned them.’ A happy expression, which in two words conveyed the 
idea and principle of the campaign. The army passed the Tanaro, and for the 
first time found itself in the plains: the cavalry became necessary; General 
Stengel, who commanded it, passed the Corsaglia at Lezegno on the right 
bank of that river, near its junction with tlie'Tanaro, 

On the zoth General Serrurier passed the bridge of Saint-Micbel to attack 
the rigjjt of Colli’s army, whilst Massena was passing the Tanaro to turn his 
left: but Colli, sensible of the danger of his position, had abandoned it during 
tjlfi JrigHt, and was hjmself marching on his right, to take position at Mondovi. 
By tl^ fortuitous circumstance, he arrived with his forces before Saint- 
..-Michel, preds 4 y at die moment when Serrurier was debouching from the 
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bridge. He halted, opposed Serrurier with superior numbers, and compelled 
liim to fallTaack. The French general would nevertheless have maintained his 
groundsill Sanit-Michel, had not one of his hght infantry regiments taken to 
pillage. He debouched on the 22nd by the bridge of Torre, Massena by that’ 
of Samt-Michel, and I by Lezegno. These three I'blumns advanced on Mon- 
dovi; CoUi had already raised some redoubts and taken up a position ther^ 
with his right on la Madonna di Vico, and liis left on la Bicoque. Serrurier 
carried the redoubt of la Bicoque, and decided the batde of Mondovi. This 
town and all its magazines fell into the power of the victor. General Stengel, 
who had advanced too far into the plain with a thousand horse, in pursuit of 
the enemy, was attacked by the Piedmontese cavalry, wliich was brave and in 
excellent condition. He made every disposition that might be expected from 
a consummate general, and was operating his retreat on his reinforcements, 
when, in a charge, he received a mortal thrust and fell dead. Colonel Murat, 
at the head of three regiments of cavalry, repulsed the Piedmontese, and in his 
turn pursued them for several hours. General Stengel, a native of Alsace, was 
an excellent hussar officer; he had served under Dumouricz, and ut the other 
campaigns of the North; he was adroit, intelhgcnt, and active, combining the 
qualities of youth with those of maturity; he was the true general for advanced 
posts. Two or three days before his deatli, he having been the first to enter 
Lezegno, I arrived some hours later, and found everything I could want 
ready. The defiles and fords had been reconnoitred; guides had been secured; 
the curate and postmaster had been interrogated; an understanding had been 
entered intb with the inhabitants; spies had been sent in several dircetions; 
the letters at the post-office seized, and those which contained any miUtary 
information translated and analyzed; and all proper measures taken for form- 
ing magazines of provisions for the refreshment of the troops. Stengel, un- 
fortunately, was near-sighted, an essential defect in his situation, and which 
proved fatal to him. 

The*loss of the Piedmontese in this batde amounted to 3,000 men, eight 
pieces of camaon, ten stand of colours, and 1,500 prisoners, amongst whom 
there were three generals. After die battle of Mondovi, [ marched on Cher- 
asco, Serrurier advanced on Fossano, and Augercau on Alba. Beaulieu had 
marched from Acqui on Nizza-della-Pagha with half his army, to make a 
diversion in favour of the Piedmontese, but too late; he fell back on the Po as 
soon as he heard of the treaty of Ghcrasco. 

These three columns entered Chcrasco, Fossano, and Alba, all at the same 
time. Colli’s head-quarters were at Fossano; Serrurier dislodged him thence. 
Cherasco, at the junction of the Stura and Tanaro, was a fortified place, but 
ill armed, and unfumished-widi stores, because it was not a frontier place. 
This acquisition was imporWt; not a moment was lost in putting ^it in a 
state of defence; its artillery magazines contained cverytlung necessary for tht, 
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completion of its armament. The French army passed the Stura, and arrived 
before the httle town of Bra. Serrurier’s junction had afforded tlie means of 
communication with Nice by Ponte-di-Nave; and reinforcements of artillery, 
•vvith all the stores that could be got ready, arrived from thence. In all these 
actions the army had enrifihed itself with a great quantity of cannon and 
ltf)rses; many more of the latter were levied in the plain of Mondovi; a few 
days after entering Cherasco, the artillery could furnish sixty guns well sup- 
phad and horsed. The soldiers, who had been without distributions during 
the temdays of this campaign, now received them regularly: piUage and dis- 
order, the usual attendants of rapid movements, ceased; discipline was 
restored; the appearance of the army was speedily improved amidst the 
abundance and resourccs,^which this fine country afforded; besides, the losses 
had not been so great as might have been supposed. 

The rapidity of the movement, the impetuosity of the troops, and, above 
all, the art of always opposing them to the enemy in at least equal numbers, 
and often superior, added to the constant success obtained, had saved numbers 
of men. These losses, moreover, were repaired, soldiers arrived by every road 
from all the depots and hospitals of tire Riviera di Genoa, on the mere report 
of the victories gained, and of the abundance wlrich the army enjoyed. The 
condition of the French army had previously been so wretched that it would 
almost be rash to describe it; for several years the pay received by the officers 
had only been eight francs per mouth; and the staff had been entirely on foot. 
Marshal Berthier preserved amongst his papers an order of the day, dated 
from ■Albenga, granting a gratification of tliree louis to each^general of 
division. Cherasco is ten leagues from Turin, fifteen from Alessandria, 
eighteen from Tortona, twenty-five from Genoa, and twenty from Savona. 

The Couft of Sardinia no longer knew what course to adopt; its army was 
discouraged and partly destroyed; the Austrian army no longer thought of 
anything but covering Milan, Throughout Piedmont great agitation pre- 
vailed; the Court was far from enjoying the confidence of the public. It 
placed itself at my discretion, and solicited an armistice. Many persons would 
have preferred marching on Turin; hut Turin was a fortified place; heavy 
carmon would have been requisite for forcing its gates. The King still had a 
great number of fortresses; and notwithstanding tlie victories which had just 
been gained, the slightest dieck, die least caprice of fortune, might overturn 
everything. The two armies of the enemy were still, taken together, superior 
to the French army, notwithstanding the reverses they had sustained; they 
bad a considerable train of artillery, and their cavalry, in particular, had suf- 
fered noToss, The French troops, in spite of their victories, were alarmed; 
^ey,were struck with the magnitude of the enterprise; success appeared 
problernadcal when the feeble means that were to produce it were considered; 
were disppsed to exaggerate the least reverse. There were oflicers, and 
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even generals, who could not conceive how anyone could dare to think of 
the conquest of Italy with so little artillery, so bad a cavalry, and so feeble an 
army, which sickness and the distance from France would daily weaken still 
more. Traces of these sentiments in the army may be seen in the proclamatioif 
which I addressed to my soldiers at Cherasco: ^ 

‘Soldiers, you have, in fifteen days, gained six victories, taken twenty-one 
kand of colours, fifty-five pieces of cannon, and several fortresses, and con- 
quered the richest part of Piedmont; you have taken 15,000 prisoners, "Ind 
"rkilled or wounded upwards of 10,000 men. Hitherto you have fought for 
barren rocks, now celebrated through your valour, but useless to the country; 
but your services now equal those of die Armies of Holland and the Rhine. 
You were utterly destitute; and you have supplied^cll deficiencies. You have 
gained batdcs without caimoii, passed rivers without bridges, performed 
forced marches without shoes, and bivouacked without brandy, and often 
1 without bread. None, but republican phalanxes, the soldiers of liberty, could 
have endured what you have; thanks be to you, soldiers, for your exertions. 
Your grateful country owes its prosperity to you; and if the conquest of 
Toulon was an omen of the immortal campaign of 1793, your present vic- 
tories foreshow one still more glorious. The two armies which lately attacked 
you with confidence now fly before you in consternation; the perverse men 
who laughed at your distress, and inwardly rejoiced at the triumphs of your 
enemies, are confounded and trembling. But, soldiers, you have yet done 
ftothing, for there still remains much to do. Neither Turin nor Milan are 
yours; the^ashes of the conquerors of Tarquiii are still trodden under fhot by 
the assassins of Basseville. It is said that there are some amongst you whose 
courage is enervated; who would prefer returning to the summits of the 
Apennines and Alps! No, I cannot believe it. The victors of Montenotte, 
Millesimo, Dego and Mondovi, are eager to extend the glory of the French 
people!’ 

Conferences on the subject of a suspension of hostilities were held at head- 
quarters in the house of Salmatoris, then maltre d’hotel to the King of Sar- 
dinia, and afterwards prefect of the palace to me. The Piedmontese General 
Latour, and Colonel Lacoste were charged with the King’s powers. Count 
Lacour was an old soldier, a Lieutenant-General in the Sardinian service, 
decidedly hostile to all new ideas, of little information, and but moderate 
capacity. Colonel Lacoste, a native of Savoy, was in the prime of life; he 
expressed himself with facility, was a m.an of talent, and made a favourable 
impression. The conditions were; Tlut the King should secede from the 
coiition, and send a plenipotentiary to Paris to treat for a definite peace; that 
in the meantime there should be an armistice; that Ceya, Coni and -cither 
Tortona or Alessandria, should immediately he surrendered to the french 
army, with all their artillery and stores; that the army slio^dd continue to^ 
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occupy all that part of the country which was thea actually in its possession; 
that a free conimunii.ation should be allowed by the military roads in all 
directions from the army to France, and from France to the army; that 
''Valenza should immediately be evacuated by the Neapolitans, and placed in 
my possession until I shouM have effected the passage of the Po; and lastly, 
ihat the militia of the country should be disbanded, and the regular troops 
dispersed in the garrisons so as to give no umbrage to the French army. 

from that moment the Austrians, left to themselves, might be pursued 
into the interior of Lombardy. Part of the troops of the Army of rhe Alps, 
which had now become disposable, were about to descend into Italy. The 
line of communication with Paris was shortened by one half; and lastly, we 
had points of appiii and grand depots of artillery to form our battering trains, 
and to besiege Turin itself, if the Directory should not accede to the peace. 

The armistice being concluded, and the fortresses of Coni, Tortona and 
Ceva occupied, it became a subject of deliberation whether to advance, and 
how far? It was allowed that the Armistice hy which all the fortresses had 
fallen, and the Piedmontese army had been separated from that of Austria, 
was useful. ‘But would it not be still more advantageous (it was asked) to 
avail ourselves of the means already acquired, and to revolutionize Piedmont 
and Genoa completely, previously to any farther advance? The French 
government possessed the right of refusing the negotiations proposed, and 
declaring its will by an ultimatum. Would it not be impolitic to remove 
farther from France, and pass the Ticino, witliout securing the rear? The 
kings^f Sardinia, who have been so useful to France as long as tlify remained 
faithful, have likewise been the most effectual contributors to her reverses 
when they changed their policy. At this time the disposition of that Court 
does not allow of the slightest misapprehension. The nobles and priests rule 
it; they are the irreconcilable enemies of the republic. If we advance and suffer 
a defeat, what shall we not have to dread from their hatred and revenge? 
Even Genoa may well excite much anxiety. The oligarchical system still pre- 
dominates there; and however numerous the partisans of Fiance may be, diey 
are without influence in political decisions. The Genoese citizens may declaim 
as much as they please, but that is the extent of their power. The Ohgarchs 
govern; tliey command the troops, and have at their disposal from eight to 
ten thousand peasants of Fontana-Bona and other valleys, whom they sum- 
mon to their aid when they want them. Lastly, are we to stop after passing 
the Ticino, or to pass tlie Adda, the Oglio, tlie Mincio, the Adige, the Brenta, 
the Piave, the Tagliamento, and the Isonzo? Is it prudent to leave in our rear 
such a numerous and hostile population? In order to proceed rapidly, is it not 
best to proceed deliberately, and to form points of support in every country 
wc oepupy. by changing the government^ and intrusting the administration 
.„to persons of^he same principles and interests as ourselves? If we advanced 
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into the Venetian countries, should wc not oblige the Republic of Venice, 
which has 50,000 men at its disposal, to side with the enemy?’ 

To ail this it was answered: ‘The French army ought to profit by its^ 
victory; it ouglit not to halt except on the best^ine of defence against the 
Austrian armies which wiU speedily debouch from the Tyrol and the Frioul. 
This line is the Adige; it covers all the valleys of the Po; it cuts ofFlower anit 
middle Italy; it insulates the fortified city of Mantua, wliich may probably^be 
taken before the enemy’s army can recover itself, and be in a position to suc- 
cour it. It was through overlooking this principle that Marshal Villars missed 
the whole object of the war in 1733. He was at the head of 50,000 men 
assembled at the camp of Vigevano in October; there was no army before 
him, and he might have gone wherever he would* He confined himself to 
remaining in observation of the Oglio, occupying positions on both sides of 
the Po; having thus lost the opportunity, he never found another. Three 
months after, Mercy arrived in the Seraglio with an army. Marshal de Coigny, 
although at the head of a very superior army during the whole campaign of 
1734, and victorious in two pitched battles, tliose of Parma and Guastalla, did 
not know how to take advantage of such great successes; he manoeuvred 
alternately on the two banks of the Po. Had these generals been well acquainted 
with the topography of Italy, Villars would have taken up a position on the 
Adige in the month of November, thus intercepting all Italy; and Coigny 
would have availed himself of his victories to hasten thither with all possible 
despatch, j, 

‘On the Adige it is easy to provide for all the expenses of the army, because 
the burthen will be divided amongst a great population — that of Piedmont, 
Lombardy, the Legations of Bologna and Ferrara, and the Duchies of Parma 
and Modena. Is it feared that Venice will declare war against Fi'ance? The 
best way of preventing her is to carry the war, in a few days, into the midst of 
her states; she is not prepared for such air event; she has not had time to levy 
troops and form resolutions; the Senate must be prevented from deliberating. 
If the army remain on the right bank of the Ticino the Austrians will force 
tliat republic to make common cause with them, or she will throw herself 
into tlieir arnrs, under the influaice of party spirit. The King of Sardinia is no 
longer formidable; his militia is disbanded; the English will stop their subsi- 
dies; the domestic affairs of that country are in the worst state possible. 
Whatever course the Court adopts, the number of malcontents will inaease; 
after fever comes debility. All his remaining forces do not amount to more 
than from fifteen to eighteen thousand men; and these, dispersed threugh a 
great nmnber of towns, will scarcely suffice to maintain internal tranquillity. 
Besides, the dissatisfaction oilthe Court of Vienna with the Cabinet of 'lurin' 
will be constantly increasing: the latter will be reproached by Austria with 
having despaired of the common cause on the loss of a single battle. It was not 
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thus that Victor Amadeus acted in 1705, after the victory gained by Vendome 
at Cassano, when Prince Eugene was driven back to the banks of lake Iseo, 
jind when three French armies invaded all his dominions, even the county of 
Nice: he had nothing left b|Ut Turin; yet he remained firm, and persisted in 
liis alliance with Austria. He was rewarded the following year by the battle of 
Turin, in which he reconquered all liis territories, in consequence of that 
most daring march by Prince Eugene, which it pleased fortune to crown with 
the most signal success. 

‘There is nothing to fear from the ohgarchs of Genoa; the best guarantee 
against them is to be found in the immense profits they make by their neutral- 
ity. It is wished to protect the principles of hberty in Piedmont and Genoa; 
but for that purpose a civil war must be kindled, the people must be excited 
to revolt against the nobles and priests; and this course will incur the responsi- 
bility of aU the excesses wliich such contests never fail to occasion. On the 
other hand, the army, on reaching the Adige, will command all the States of 
the house of Austria in Italy, and all those of the Pope on this side of the 
Apennines; it will be in a situation to proclaim the principles of liberty, and 
to excite Italian patriotism against the sway of foreigners. It will not be neces- 
sary to sow dissension between the various classes of citizens. Nobles, citizens, 
and peasants, will all be called on to exert themselves unanimously for the 
restoration of the Italian nation. The word Italiam! Italiam! proclaimed at 
Milan, Bologna, and Verona, will produce a magical effect. But were it pro- 
nounced on the right bank of the Ticino, the Italians would say. Why do you 
not aiivance?' 

Colonel Murat, principal aide-de-camp, was despatched to Paris with 
twenty-one stand of colours and the treaty for the armistice of Cherasco. His 
arrival at Paris, by way of Mount Cenis, with so many trophies and the King 
of Sardinia’s act of submission, caused great joy in the capital, and excited the 
most lively enthusiasm. The aide-de-camp Junot, who had been despatched 
after the batde of Millesimo by the Nice road, arrived after Murat. 

The province of Alba, the whole of which the French occupied, was more 
hostile to the royal authorities than any otlier part of Piedmont, and that 
which contained the greatest quantity of revolutionary germs. Some disturb- 
ances had already broken out, and others occurred at a later period. If the 
French had wished to continue the war against the King of Sardinia, they 
wbnld have found the most aid and the greatest disposition to insurrection in 
that province. Thus, in fifteen days, the principal point of the plan of the 
campaign was secured. Great results were obtained; the Piedmontese for- 
tiesscs of the Alps had fallen; the coaUtion was deprived of the add of a power 
whicB furnished firom sixty to seventy thousand men, and was still more 
important on account of its situation. In the course of a month from the 
commencemeSlc of thfe campaign, the legislature five times decreed that the 
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Army of Italy had deserved well of its country; in the sittings of the 3Tst. 
2zud, 24th, 25th, and 26th of April; and each time for new victories. 

Accordmg to the conditions of the armistice of Chcrasco, the King of 
Sardinia sent Count Revel to Paris to treat for a definite peace; which treaty 
he concluded and signed on 15 May, 1796. By this treaty the fortresses of 
Alessandria and Coni were surrendered to the Array of Italy; Suza, la Brui* 
ette, and Exilles, were demoHshed, and the Alps opened: thus the King of 
Sardinia was placed at the mercy of the Republic, having no other fortified 
pomts than Turin and Fort Bard. 
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BATTLE OF LODI 


Passage of the Po‘'(7 May). Action of Fomhio ^8 May). 
Armistice granted to the Duke of Parma (p May). Battle 
of Lodi (lo May). Entrance into Milan ^14 May). Armis- 
tice granted to the Duke of Modena (^20 May). Berthier. 
Massena. Augereau. Serrurier. 

^ gates of the fortresses of Coni, Tortona, and Ceva, were 

I opened to the French in the begimiing of May. Massena 

1 inarched with his division to Alessandria, where he captured 

T numerous stores belonging to the Austrian arinyi The head- 
■ Jii, quarters reached Tortona, by way of Alba, Nizza-deUa-Paglia, 
and the convent of Bosco. Tortona was a very fine fortress; it was abundantly 
provided with artillery and military stores of all kinds. Beaulieu had retreated 
in consternation beyond the Po to cover Milan; he intended to defend the 
passage of the Po, opposite Valenza, and after that passage should be, forced, 
to dispute those of the Sesia and Ticino. He stationed his troops on the left 
bank of the Cogna, at die camp of Valeggio; he was there reinforced by a 
reserve of ten battaUons, which made his army equal to the French force. In 
all the military and political arrangements, Valenza had been designated as 
the place where the French would attempt the passage of the Po. In the con- 
ferences at Cherasco this supposition had been suffered to appear, though in a 
mysterious manner. An article in the coifcluding part of the armistice pre- 
scribed the surrender of that town to the French, to enable them to effect the 
passage of the river. Scarcejiad Massena reached Alessandria when he puslied 
forward parties in the direction of Valenza. Augereau set out from Alba, and 
,encSinped at the mouth of the Scrivia, Serrurier repaired to Tortona, where 
Laha^pe had arrived by the Acquixoad. The grenadiers of the army had been 
assembled tterc to the number of 3,500; they formed ten battahons. With 
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these choice troops, the cavalry and twenty-four pieces of cannoti I advanced 
by forced marches on Piacenza, to surprise the passage of the Po. The moment 
the intended passage was unmasked, all the French divisions abandoned tlieir 
positions, and marched with all possible speed on Piacenza. On 7 May, af 
nine o’clock in the morning I arrived before thaf town, having marched six- 
teen leagues in thirty-six hours. I proceeded to the bank of the river, when^ 
remained until the passage was effected, and the van was on the opposite 
bank. The ferry-boat of Piacenza carried 500 men or fifty horses, and crossed 
in half an hour. Colonel Aimreossy of the artillery, director of the bridges, and 
Adjutant-General Frontiiyhad taken, on the Po, between Castel-Saint«-Joane 
and Piacenza, ten boats cLrtying 500 wounded men, and the pharmacy of the 
Austrian army. Colone/Lannes passed first, with 9®o grenadiers. Two squad- 
rons of the enemy’s huAsars in vain attempted to oppose their landing. A few 
hours after, the wh^§of the van was on the opposite side. In the night of the 
rrived; on the 9th die bridge was completed. In the 
bncral Laharpe, commanding the grenadiers, fixed his 
i, between Fombio and the Po. Tins river is very rapid 
''^lundred and fifty toises in breadth. The passage of rivers 
gimongst the most critical of military operations. 


7th the whole ar: 
evening of the 7tL 
head-quarters at 
at Piacenza; it 
of such imp 



Liptay’s the Austrian army consisting of eight battahons and 

eight squadlj from th inarched from Pavia, arrived durmg die night at 
Fombio, one ^ c from the bridge of Piacenza. On the 8th, in the after- 
noon, it was , vered that the steeples and houses of the village were cm- 
batded anS fi.^ ^^,Avidl troops; and that catmoii were planted on thenroads, 
which crossed ^.ome rice-fields. It became of the utmost importance to dis- 
lodge the ene^’^ny from Fombio. He might receive great reinforcements; it 
would have hJeen much too dangerous to be compelled to givQ battle with 
so large a riv|Sr hi the rear. I gave orders for such dispositions as the nature of 
the gjoimd AgJrequircd. Lannes attacked on the left; Lanusse in the centre; 
DallemagngJon the right; in one hour the village was carried, and the Austrian 
division ®^plich defended it routed, with the loss of dieir camion, 2,500 prison- 
en, and ^Sirce standards. The wreck of this corps threw themselves into 
Pizzighet^lone, and there passed the Adda. A few days before, the fortress of 
Pizzighet|'j^tone had not been put in a state of defence, and was consideredso far 
ffom the jtlieatre of war and from all danger, that the enemy had not thought 
of It; but^£^ Liptay had time enough to raise the drawbridges and place some 
field-artiL^j jlery on the ramparts. The French vanguard lialtcd at night at the 
landing j^^^lace of Malleo, at half cannon-shot distance from Pizzighcltonc. 
lahatpe ^g.'xecuted a retrograde movement, in order to place himself in advance 
of Cpdo«jjj|*^o, and to cover the roads to Pavia and Lodi. Itjiad been ascertained 
from thg^j^irisoners taken at Fombio, that Beaulieu was on his march to en- 
W aitny behind Fombio. It was therefore possible that some of 
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his corps, not knowing what had taken place in the afceniooti might advance 
to Codogno to take up their quarters there; and the troops were instructed 
accordingly. After giving orders for the most vigilant look-out I returned to 
*my head-quarters at Piacenza. During the night Massena passed the Po, and 
placed himself in reserve at\hc head of the bridge, to support Laharpe in case 
»f need. What had been foreseen took place: the march of the troops from 
Tortona to Piaceim, rapidly as it was executed, bad not been so secret but 
that Beaulieu had received information of it. He put all Ids troops in march 
to occupy the country between the Ticino and tM Adda, ui hopes of arriving 
opposite Piacenza in time to prevent the passage W the river; he knew that 
the French were unprovided with pontoons. One the regiments of cavalry 
which preceded the column in which he was, presented itself at General 
Laharpe’s advanced posts, coming by way of Pavia, arhd gave the alarm there. 
The bivouacs were speedily under arms; after a few di^^arges they heard no 
more of the enemy; nevertheless Laharpe, followed \ ^ 4 \ piquet and several 
officers, went forward to ascertain what was the meai this attack, and 

to interrogate in person the inhabitants of the first fa ijuses on the roan, 
who told him that this alarm had been caused by a regi, 

was ignorant that the French had passed the Po, and tJ. 

left to make for Lodi. Laharpe returned to his camp. Bu 
by tlie road by which the troops had seen him set out, 
a by-path. The soldiers were on the watch; they received 
very brisk fire of musquetry, Laharpe fell dead, pierced 
ownoftldiers. He was a Swiss of the canton of Vaud. His govern- 

ment of Berne had exposed him to persecutions, from whic^^^'^ sought 
an asylum in France. He was an officer of distinguished bravl^'lD’ ^ 
both in stature and in courage; he commanded his troops skifelf*^y> 
miich beloved by them, diougli of an unquiet temper. It was K^uiatked that 
during the action of Fombio, throughout the evening preccdin#S ^S^th, he 

had seemed very absent and dejected; giving no orders, appearaWS 
deprived of his usual faculties, and entirely overwhelmed by a fal%^ presenti- 
ment. The news of tliis melancholy event reached head-quarters atCT^'^'^'' ^ 
morning. Berthier was instantly sent to this division of the van|%“^'^‘^> 
found the troops in the greatest afSiction. W 

On entering the states of Parma, I received, at the passage of thM® Trebbii, 
envoys from the prince, requesting peace tod my protection. Th|p4^ 

Pajrma was of no political importance; the seizure of his states coulf T ^ 
advanj^ge. I left him in pos, 5 ession of the government, imposing “ 

thq conditions of the armistice, all the sacrifices of which his 
capable. Thus evcrir benefit was obtained from them, without 
underLakittg the administration; this was the wisest and simplest ?^y ®urse.*On 
the morning cf die 9 thi the armistice was signed at Piacenza. Thf^®*^'J^® 
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two milliMis ill money, furnished the magazines of the army with a great 
quantity of hay, wheat, etc., supplied sixteen hundred horses for tlie artillery 
and cavalry, and engaged to defray the expenses of all the military routes, aiid^ 
the hospitals which should be established in his states, It was on tins occasion 
that I imposed a contribution of works of art for the Museum at Paris; being 
the first instance of the kind that occurs in modem history. Parma furnishes! 


twenty pictures, chosen by the French Commissioners, amongst wliich was 
the famous Saint-Jeronie. The duke offered two millions to be allowed to 
keep this picture; the opinion of the army-agents was decidedly in favour of 
the acceptance of the money. I said that there would very soon be nothing 
left out of the two iiiillioiis proposed; whilst the possession of such a master- 
piece by the city of Paris would be ornamental to tli?!! capital, and would pro- 
duce other chefs-d’oeuvre of art. 


The city of Parma is situate thirty leagues from the gulf of Rapallo in die 
Mediterranean, at the same distance from the mouths of the Po in the Adria- 


tic; sixty leagues from the mouth of the Var, the western frontier of Italy on 
the French side; twenty-five leagues from the Isonzo, the eastern frontier of 
Italy, and boundary of that country towards Germany; sixty leagues south 
from the pass of the Saint-Gothard, the boundary of Switzerland; two hun- 
dred and ten leagues from the Ionian sea; twenty leagues from Spezia, and 
four leagues from the Po. Its population was 40,000 souls. Its citadel was in a 
bad condition. The duchies of Parma, Piacenza, and Guastalla, were possessed 
by the hojjse of Farnese. Elizabeth, wife of Philip V, heiress of diat house, 
brought these duchies into die house of Spain. Don Carlos, his son, po^essed 
them in 1714, who being afterwards called to the throne of Naples, these 
duchies passed to the house of Austria, in 1748, by the treaty of Aix la Chap- 
cllc; the infant Don Philip was invested with them, whose son Ferdinand suc- 
ceeded him in 1762. He was Condillac’s famous pupil, and died in 1802. He 
inhabited the castle of Colorno, surrounded with monks, and occupied widi 
the most minute and rigid observance of religious practices. 

The army levied four hundred artillery horses in the city of Piacenza. On 
the loth it marched from Casal-Pusterleiigo on Lodi, where Beaulieu had 
effected the junction of Sebottendorf’s and Roselmini’s divisions, and had 
directed CoUi and Wukassowich on Milan and Cassano. The fate of these 


last troops depended therefore on rapidity of marching. They might be cut off 
from the OgUo, and made prisoners; but within a league of Casal the French 
army met with a strong rearguard of Austrian grenadiers, posted in an 
advantageous poiiition, defending tlie Lodi road. It became necessary to 
manoeuvre, which was performed with the utmost ardour, the enemy resist- 
ing with all the obstinacy which circumstances required^ at length his'Tranks 
fell into disorder, and he was hotly pursued even into the town o£Lodi. 
This place was walled; the enemy attempted to close the gates, but the French 
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soldiers catered pell-mell 'with the fugitives, who rallied behird the line 
of battle, which Beaulieu had taken up on the left bank of the Adda, 
jrhis general unmasked from five and twenty to tliirty pieces of cannon to 
defend the bridge; the Fr(^nch immediately opposed a hkc number to him. 
The strength of the Austrian line was 12,000 infantry and 4,000 cavalry, 
Ulrich, with the 10,000 who were retreating on Cassano, the 8,000 
wlio had been beaten at Fombio, and the remains of whom had retreated 
to Pizzighettone, and die 2,000 of the garrison of the casde of Milan, 
made up about 35 or 36,000 men, being all that |emained of the Austrian 
army. 

In the hopes of cutting off the division which was marching by Cassano. I 
resolved to pass the bridge of the Adda the same day, under the enemy’s fire, 
and to astonish them by so daring an operation. Accordingly, after a few 
hours’ rest at Lodi, about five o’clock in the evening, I ordered General Beau- 
mont, commanding the cavalry, to pass die Adda half a league above the 
town, where there was a ford which was then practicable; and as soon as he 
should reach the opposite side, to open a camionade on the right flank of die 
enemy with a battalion of light artillery. At the same time I placed at the 
debouche of the bridge and on the right bank all the disposable artillery of the 
army, directing it against the enemy’s guns which enfiladed the bridge; I 
formed the grenadiers in close column behind the rampart of the town on die 
edge of the Adda, where it was nearer the enemy’s batteries than the line of 
the Austrian infantry itself (which had withdrawn to a distance from die 
river to take advantage of a rise in the ground which sheltered it from the 
balls of the French batteries), and when I perceived the fire of the enemy’s 
artillery slacken, I ordered the charge to be beaten. The head of the column, 
by a mere \vhecl to the left, reached the bridge, winch it crossed at a running 
step, in a few seconds, and instandy took the enemy’s camion; die column 
was only exposed to die enemy’s fire at the moment of wheeling to the left 
to pass the bridge. It accordingly reached the opposite side in a twinkling, 
without any sensible loss, fell on the enemy’s hue, broke it, and forced him to 
retreat on Crema in the greatest disorder, with the loss of his artillery, several 
stand of colours, and 2,500 prisoners. Tliis vigorous operation, conducted, 
imder such a murderous fire, with all suitable prudence, has been regarded by 
mihtary men as one of the most brilliant actions of the warTThe French did 
not lose above 200 men; the eflemy was destroyed. But ColU and Wukasso- 
wich had passed the Adda at Cassano, and were retreating by tlmi Brescia 
road, which determined the- French to march on Pizzighettaa^fmey 
sidered it important to drive the enemy instandy firnm that fortress, before he 
should have time terput it in a state of defence ap!d victual it; it was scarcely 
invested when it surrendered; it contained 300 men, whom die enemy sacri- 
ficed to facilita'fe his retreat In my nighdy rounds, I fell in with a bivouac of 
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prisoners, jp. wliich was an old garrulous Hungarian officer, whom I asked 
how matters went witlr them; the old captain could not deny but that they 
went oh badly enough; ‘but’, added he, ‘diere is no understanding it at all; 
we have to do with a young general, who is this moment before us, the next" 
behind us, then again on our flanks; one docs not know where to place one- 
self. This manner of making war is insufferable, and against all usage and . 
custom.’ The French cavalry entered Cremona after a brilliant charge, and 
pursued the Austrian rear-guard as far as the Oglio. ^ 

No French troops had yet entered Milan, altliough that capital was several 
days’ march in the rear of the army, which had posts at Cremona. But the 
Austrian authorities had abandoned it, and taken refuge in Mantua. The town 
was guarded by the national guards. The municipahty and the states of Lom- 
bardy sent a deputation to Milan, with Melzi at its head, to make a protest of 
their submission, and iniplore the clemency of the victor. It was in memory 
of this mission that as King of Italy I afterwards created the duchy of Lodi, in 
favour of Melzi. On 15 May, as victor, I m.ade my entrance into Milan under 
a triumphal arch, amidst an immense population, and the numerous national 
guard of the city, clothed in the three colours, green, red, and white. At the 
head of this corps was the duke of Serbelloni, whom tlic members had chosen 
for their commander. Augereau retrograded to occupy Pavia; Serrurier 
occupied Lodi and Cremona; and Laharpe’s division Como, Cassano, Lucca, 
and Pizzighettone, which place was armed and victualled. 

I addressed the following order of the day to my men: ‘Soldiers, you have 
rushed likSf’ a torrent from the top of the Apemiines, you have overthrown 
and dispersed all that opposed your march. Piedmont, deUvered from Austrian 
tyranny, indulges her natural sentiments of peace and friendsliip towards 
France. Milan is yours; and the republican flag waves throughout,Lombardy. 
The dukes of Parma and Modena are indebted for their political existence 
only tp your generosity. The Army which so proudly threatened you, can 
now find no barrier to protect it against your courage; neitlicr the Po, the 
Ticino, nor the Adda could stop you a single day: these vaunted bulwarks of 
Italy opposed you in vain; you passed them as rapidly as the Apennines. 
These great successes have filled the heart of your country with joy; your 
representatives have ordered a festival to commemorate your victories, which 
has been held in every commune of the Republic. There your fathers, your 
mothers, your wives, sisters and" mistresses, rejoiced in your victories, and 
proudly boasted of belonging to you. Yes, soldiers, you have done much. — 
But rcroahis tlicrc nothing more to perform? — Shall it be said of us that we 
knew how to conquer, but not how to make use of victory? Shall posterity 
reproach us with having fonnd Capua in Lombardy?— I^ut I see you akeady 
hasten to arms. An effeminate repose is tedious to you; the days which are 
lost to glory, are lost to your happiness. Well then! let us set forth, wc have 
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still forced marches to make, enemies to subdue, laurels to gathe^, injuries to 
avenge. Let those who have sharpened the daggers of civil war in France, who 
have basely murdered our ministers, and burnt our sliips at Toulon, fremble! 

'The hour of vengeance has struck; but let the people of all countries be free 
from apprehension; we are the friends of the people everywhere, and more 
^particularly of the descendants of Brutus and Scipio, and the great men whom 
we have taken for our models. To restore the Capitol, to replace there the 
statues of the heroes who rendered it illustrious, with suitable Honours, to 


awaken the Roman people, stupefied by several ages of slavery — such will be 
the fruit of our victories; they will form an historical era for posterity; you 
will have the immortal glory of changing the face of the finest part of Europe. 
The French people, freos and respected by the whole world, will give to 
Europe a glorious peace, wlrich will indemmfy her for the sacrifices of every 
kind which for the last six years she has been making. You will then return 
to your homes, and your coimtrymen will say, as they point you out, “He 
belon^eiJ to the Army of Italy" 

The army spent six days of the rest in improving its materiel', nothing was 
spared to complete the trains of artillery. Piedmont and the Parmesan had 
afforded great resources, but those found in Lombardy were much more con- 
siderable, and furnished the means of discharging the arrears of pay, supplying 
all the wants of the troops, and establishing regularity in the different branches 
of the service. 


Milan is situate in the midst of one of the richest plains in the world, be- 
tweefrthe Alps, the Po, and the Adda. 

The cathedral is the finest and most vaunted in Italy, next to Saint Peter’s 
at Rome; it is faced with white marble, was begun by Galeasso in 130Q, and 
finished in j; 8 10 by me. 

Milan was the capital of Austrian Lombardy, which was divided into seven 


provmces. „ 

At Milan, as in all tire great towns of Italy, and perhaps tliroughout 
Europe, the French Revolution at first excited the most lively enthusiasm, 
and found partisans everywhere; but at a later period, the hideous scenes 
acted during the Reign of Terror, dissipated these favourable sentiments. 
Yet revolutionary ideas still had warm partisans at Milan; the mass of the 
people was allured by the attraction of equality. The Austrians, notwith- 
standing their protracted rule, had not inspired the people of Lombardy witli 
any feelings of attachment, with the exception of a few noble families; they 
were generally disliked on account of their pride and Uie rudeness of their 
manners. The governor-general, the archduke Ferdinand, was neither beloved 
nor asteemed; he ^as accused of being fond of money, of influencing tlie 
government in favour of depredations, of speculating in wheat, and other 
qffences of this kind, which are always very unpopular. He was married to 
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the prince^ Beatrice d’Este, daughter and heiress of the last- duke of Modena, 
then reigning. 

The ditadel of Milan was hi a good state of defence, and '*'^^11 supplied with_^ 
provisions. Beaulieu had left in it a garrison of 2,5t)o men. T^e French general 
Despinois was intrusted with the command of Milan and th^ blockade of the 
citadel. The artillery department formed the besieging traiti by drawing th« 
guns and miUtary stores from the Piedmontese fortresses occupied by French 
garrisons, namely, Tortona, Alessandria, Coni, Ceva and Cl^^tasco. 

The three ducliies of Modena, Reggio and Mirandola, oti the right bank 
of the lower Po, were governed by the last prince of tht^ house of Estc, a 
covetous old man, whose only pleasure was to amass gold- He was despised 
by his subjects. On the approach of the French, '*he sent the commander 
d’Estc, his natural brother, to solicit an armistice and my protection. The city 
of Modena was surrounded by a wall with bastions, and had a well-furnished 
arsenal, its military establishment was 4,000 men. This prince was of no 
political importance; he was treated in the same mann<-t ^ts the duke ot 
Parma, and without regard to his consanguinity to the hoUse of Austria. Tlie 
armistice was concluded and signed at Milan on 20 May. Ht: ten millions, 

^ave horses and tjeovisiom of all kinds., and a cettain number of works of art. 
He sent plenipotentiaries to Paris to treat for peace, but it not concluded; 
the negotiations went on slowly, and were at last brokeit off. Wishing to 
place his treasures in security, he sought asylum at Venice, where he died in 
1798. On his death die house ofEste, so famous in the middle ages, and cele- 
brated with so much taste and genius by Ariosto and Tass®. became eJtinct. 
His daughter, the Princess Beatrice, wife of the archduke Ferdinand, was the 
modier of the Empress of Austria, who died in 1816. 

The successive arrivals of the news of the passage of th^ Po, the battle of 
Lodi, the occupation of Lombardy, and the armistices c^>iicluded withThe 
dukes 4)f Parma and Modena, so intoxicated the Directory, tl^^t it adopted 
the fatal plan of dividing the Army of Italy into two artipos. I, with 20,000 
men, was to pass the Po, and march on Rome and Naple?; Kellermann, 
vdth the other 20,000 was to command on die left bank of the Po, and to 
cover the siege of Mantua. Indignant at this piece of ingrathnde, I sent in my 
resignation, refusing to be instrumental to the destructiott of the Army of 
Italy and of my brethren in arms. I declared that aU the ^on who should 
penetrate deep into the Peninsidk would be lost; that th^ principal army, 
entrusted to Kellerman, would be inadequate to maintain in ground, and' 
would be compelled to repass the Alps in a feyf weeks. One bad general, 
said I, is better than two good ones. The government bee^nie sensible of its 
error, and recalled its libertjicidal decrees; and from that, time interfered tnj 
farther with the Army of Italy than merely to approve wh^t^tsver I did qp pro- 
jected. 
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Berthier ■was then about forty-two years of age. His father, a gpograpliical 
engineer, had had the honour of seeing Louis XV and Louis XVI occasionally, 
being employed to draw plans of the chases, and these princes being ‘fond of 
pointing out the errors th^y discovered in the plans, on their return from 
hunting. Bertlher, in Ids youth, served in the American war as Heutenant- 
adjoint to Rochambeau’s staff; lie was a colonel at the period of the Revolu- 
tion, and commanded the National Guard of Versailles, where he strongly 
opposed Lecointre’s party. Being employed in la Vendee as quarter-mastcr- 
geiicral of the revolutionary armies, he was wounded there. After the 9 
Tlicrmidor he was quarter-master-general to General KeUernian, in the 
Army of the Alps, and followed liim to the Army of Italy. He it was who 
caused the army to takc^the line of Borghetto, which stopped the enemy, 
when Kelletman returned to the Army of the Alps, he took Berthier with 
him; but when I took the command of the Army of Italy. Bcrdiier solicited 
and obtained the place of quarter-master-general, in which capacity he con- 
stantly followed me in the campaigns of Italy and Egypt. He was afterwards 
minister at war, major-general of the grand army, and prince of Nenfchatel 
and Wagram. He married a Bavarian princess, and was loaded with favours 
by me. His activity was extraordinary; he followed his general in all his 
reconnoitring parties and all his excursions, without in the least neglecting his 
official duties. He was of an irresolute character, unfit for a principal com- 
mand, but possessed of all the qualificarions of a good quarter-master-general, 
He was weU acquainted with the map, understood the reconnoitring duty 
perfectly, attended personally to the despatch of orders; and was thoroughly 
trained to presenting the most complicated movements of an army with pers- 
picuity, There was an attempt made, at first, to disgrace him with his general, 
by describifig him as my Mentor, and asserting that it was he who directed 
onerations; but this did not succeed. Berthier did all in Itis power to silence 
these reports, which rendered him ridiculous in the army. After the campaign 
of Italy, he had the command of the army ordered to take possession of 
Rome, where he proclaimed the Roman Republic. 

Massena was bom at Nice, and entered the French service ui the Royal 
Italian regiment; he was an officer at the commencement of the Revolution. 
He advanced rapidly, and became a general of division. In the Army of Italy, 
he served under the generals-in-chief Dugommier.Dumorbion, Kelletman, 
and Schetet. He was of a hardy constitution, and an indefatigable character; 
night and day on horseback amongst rocks and mountains, the warfare 
peculvsr to which he was patricularl-y acquainted with. He was resolute, brave, 
intrepid, full of ambition and pride; his distinguishing characteristic was 
obstlhacy; he was never discouraged. He neglected discipline, and took little 
care oi the affairs of the army, for which reason he was not much beloved by 
the soldiers, fle used to make very indifferent dispositions for an attack. Hh 
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conversatk)ii was uiiinteresring; but on the report of the first cannon, amongst 
balls and dangers, his ideas gained strength and clearness. If defeated, he began 
again jis if he had been victorious. After the campaign of Italy, he was com-;, 
missioned to carry the preHminaries ofLeoben t^s the Directory. During the 
campaign of Egypt, he was commandcr-in-chief of the army of Helvetia, 
and saved the Republic by winning the battle of Zurich. He was afterwards 
a Marshal, duke of Rivoli, and prince of Essling. 

Augcrcau, who was born in the faubourg Saint-Marccau, was a Serjeant 
when the Revolution broke out. He must have been a distinguished sub- 
officer, for he was selected to go to Naples to instruct the NeapoHtan troops. 
He at first served in La Vendde. He was made a general in the Army of the 
Eastern Pyrenees, where he commanded one of tRc principal divisions. On 
the peace with Spain he led Iris division to the Army of Italy, and served in all 
the campaigns of that army, under me, who sent him to Paris on the occasion 
of i8 Fructidot, The Directory afterwards gave him the cliief commandof the 
Army of the PJiine. He was incapable of conducting liimself in this capacity, 
being uninformed, of a narrow intellect, and htde education; but he main- 
tained order and discipline amongst his soldiers, and was beloved by them. 
His attacks were regular, and made in an orderly manner; he divided his col- 
umns judiciously, placed Iris reserves with skill, and fought with intrepidity; 
but all tliis lasted but a day; victor or vanquished, he was generally disheart- 
ened in the evening; whether it arose from die peculiarity of liis temper, or 
from die djcficiency of his mind in foresight and penetration. In politics he 
was attached to Baboeuf ’s party, that of the most decided anarchists, and he 
was surrounded by a great number of them. He was nominated a deputy to 
the Legislarive Body in 1798, engaged m the intrigues of the Manege, and fre- 
quendy made himself ridiculous. The members of that society were not devoid 
of information; nobody could be less adapted than Augereau for political 
discussions and civil affairs, with which, however, he was fond of meddling. 
Under the empire, he became duke of Castiglione and Marshal of France. 

Serrurier was a native of the department of the Aisne ; and at the commence- 
ment of the Revolution was a major of infantry; he retained all the formality 
and strictness of a major; was very severe in point of discipline, and passed for 
an aristocrat, in consequence of which opinion he ran great risks in die midst 
of the camps, especially during the first few years. He gained the batde of 
Mondovi, and took Mantua, and had the honour of seeing Marshal Wurmser 
file off before him. He was a brave man, of great personal intrepidity, but not 
fortunate. He had less energy than the other tw«, but excelled them hy tlie 
morality of his character, die soundness of his political opinions, and the strict 
integrity he observed in all lus intercourse. He had the honourable cotmnis- 
sion to carry the colours taken from Prince Charles to the Directory. He was 

aftejwtirds mad? a Marshal of France, governor of the Invo/ides, and a senator. ' 

■« 
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Chapter VIII 

REVOLT OF PAVIA 


The army quits its'^ cantonments to take up the line of the 
Adige. Revolt of Pavia (24 May). Taking and Sack of 
Pavia ^26 May). Causes of this revolt. The army enters the 
territories of the Republic of Venice (28 May). Battle of 
Borghetto; passage of the Mincio ^50 May). The army 
arrives on the Adige 0 June). Description of Mantua. 
Blockade of Mantua (4 June). Armistice with Naples 
(5 Jme). 

' ^ — iC- — 

O n the opening of the campaign, the city of Mantua was dis- 
k armed. The Court of Vienna was in hopes that its army 
I would assume and preserve the offensive; it calculated on 
' victories, not on defeats: and it was not until after the treaty 
of Cherasco, that it ordered Mantua and the fonrejises of 
Lombardy to be armed and victualled. Some military men have been of 
opinion that if the French army, instead of taking up cantonments in the 
Milanese, had continued its march to drive Beaulieu beyond the Adige, 
Mantua would have been surprised; but it would have been against all prin- 
ciple to leave so manylarge towns and a population of more than a million of 
inhabitants behind, without taking possession of the former, and ascertaining 
the dispositions of the latter. The French remained only seven or eight days 
in Lombardy. On 37 May all the cantonments were raised. These few days 
had lysen well employed; the French dominion was secured by the national 
guards formed in all the towns of Lombardy, the change of all the pubHc 
aUthStities, and theniew organization of the country. General Despinois took 
the cainmantl of Milan; a brigade invested the citadel; the divisions of infantry 
and cavalry formed small depots of convalescents and wearied men, who 
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kept garrison in tire most important points; the depot of Augereau’s division, 
300 strong, was collected in the citadel of Pavia, and seemed a sufficient force 
to guard that city and the bridge over the Ticino. 

On the 24th the headquarters were fixed at.nLodi. Two hours after my 
arrival at that place, I was informed of the insurrection of Pavia, and of all the 
villages of that province, which Augereau’s division had quitted on the zotrl. 
A slight commotion had even taken place at Milan. I instantly set out again 
for that capital with 300 horse, six pieces of artillery, and a battaHon of grena- 
diers. I arrived there the same evening, and found tranquillity restored. The 
garrison of the citadel, which had made a sortie to favour this revolt, had 
returned witliin its ramparts; the mobs had entirely dispersed. I proceeded to 
Pavia, sending on tlie archbishop of Milan before me, and despatching agents 
in all directions with proclamations for die information of the peasants. This 
archbishop was an old man of eighty, of the house of Visconti, respectable for 
his age and character, but without talent or reputation; his mission was 
wholly fruitless; he persuaded nobody. The insurgents of Pavia, who were to 
have joined the garrison of the casde of Milan, had pushed a vanguard of 800 
men as far as Binasco. Lannes attacked it: Binasco was taken, pillaged, and 
burnt; it was hoped that the conflagradon, which was visible from the walls 
of Pavia, would overawe that city. This was by no means the case; 8 or 10,000 
peasants had entered the town, and made themselves masters of it; they were 
led by some turbulent individuals and agents of Austria, who cared little for 
the misfor^jines of the country', and, in case of failure, had secured means of 
reaching Switzerland. In the evening the following proclamation was pub- 
lished in Milan, and was posted, during the night, on the gates of Pavia: ‘A 
misled multitude, destitute of all effectual means of resistance, is committing 
the greatest excesses in several communes, disregarding the republic, agd 
defying the army which has triumphed over kings; this unaccountable 
dehriim deserves pity; these poor people are led astray and allured to their 
destruction. The General-in-chief, faithful to the principle adopted by his 
Nation of not making war upon the people, is willing to leave a door open 
to repentance; but after twenty-four hours, those who shall not have laid 
down their arms shall be treated as rebels; their villages shall be burnt. Let the 
terrible example of Binasco induce them to open their eyes ! Its fate will be 
that of every commune that persists in the revolt.’ 

On the 26th the French column left Binasco, and reached Pavia at four in 
the afternoon; the gates were closed. The French garrison had capitulated; 
the insurgents had for several hours been mastew of the citadel; this raccess 
had emboldened them. It seemed a difficult thing, with only 1,500 men and 
six field-pieces, to gain posswsion of a city containing 305000 souls in a state 
of insurrection, enclosed within a wall, and even an ancient rampaxt'with 
bastions, in very bad condition, it is true, but not to be taken by a coup de 
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main. The tocsin was sounding throughout the adjacent countr-jj; the least 
retrograde step would have increased the evil and rendered it necessary to 
Recall the army winch had reached the OgUo. Under these circumstances 
temerity was the dictate o^ prudence; I risked the attack. The six pieces of 
artillery continued firing a long time, for the purpose of battering down the 
^ates, but without success; the grape and shells, however, dislodged the 
peasants posted on the walls, and enabled the grenadiers to break down the 
gates witli axes. They entered at the charge, debouched on the square, and 
lodged themselves in the houses at the tops of the streets. A troop of cavalry 
proceeded to the bridge of the Ticino, and made a successful charge; the 
peasants were fearful of being cut off, fled from the city, and gained the 
fields; the cavalry pursued them, and sabred a great number of tlieni, 
The magistrates and principal inliabitants, with the archbishop of Milan and 
the bishop of Pavia at their head, then came to implore pardon. The 300 French 
who had been taken prisoners in the citadel, liberated themselves during this 
tumult, and came to the square unarmed, and in bad phght. My first impulse 
was to have this garrison decimated. ‘Cowards,’ said I, ‘I intrusted you with a 
post essential to the safety of the army, and you have abandoned it to a mob 
of wretched peasants, without offering the least resistance.’ The captain 
commanding this detachment was arrested. He was a weak man, and 
attempted to justify himself by an order given by General Haquin. The latter 
was coming from Paris ; h e had been stopped by the insurgents whilst changing 
horses at the post-house; they had clapped a pistol to Iris breast, threatening 
him with death unless he caused the citadel to surrender. He persuaded the 
garrison of die fort to dehver it up. But the guilt of General Haquin, however 
great, could not justify the commandant of the fort, who was, in no respect, 
under his command; and even if he had been so, ought to have ceased to obey, 
the moment the general was made prisoner; this captain was accordingly 
dehvered over to a comidl of war, and shot. The confusion in the cMy was 
extreme. Fites were already lighted to set several quarters in flames; but com- 
passion prevailed. The pillage, nevertheless, lasted several hours; but occa- 
sioned more fear than damage: it was confined to some goldsmiths’ shops; 
but report exaggerated the losses suffered by the city, which was a salutary 
lesson for all Italy. Light columns were sent into the country, and effected a 
general disarming. Flostages were taken throughout Lombardy, and the 
selection fell on the principal famihes, even when no suspicion attached to 
them. It was conceived to be advantageous that some of the persons of most 
influence should visit France. In fact they returned a few months after, several 
of them havhig travelled m all our provinces, where they had adopted French 
maiffiers. « 

The city of Pavia is situate seven leagues from Milan, on the Ticino, two 
' leagues ftoifl^ts junction with the Po. It is eight hundred and fifty toiscs in 
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breadth, a?id two thousand five hundred in circuit; it has a stone bridge over 
die Ticino, the only one which crosses that river: it is surrounded by a ram- 
part of bastions, in ruins, and was the capital of the monarchy of the Lom-^ 
bards. In the eleventh and twelfth centuries this dty was very powerful, and 
the rival of Milan, being the seat of the Ghibelline party, that of the emperors 
and nobles; whilst Milan was for the Guelphs, that is to say, on the side of the 
Popes and the people. In 1525, Francis I by liis own fault, lost the fampus 
battle of Pavia, where he was taken prisoner. The University of Pp^via is 
celebrated; Volta, Spallanzani, Marcotti, Fontana, etc., were professors there. 

This insurrection was attributed to the extraordinary contribution of 
twenty millions which had just been imposed, to the requisitions necessarily 
made by the army, and perhaps to some particular instances of oppression. 
The troops were destitute of clothing, which occasioned the titles of banditti 
and brigands, bestowed upon them by the enemy. The Lombards and other 
Itahans did not consider themselves conquered; it was the Austrian army that 
had been defeated, there was no Italian corps in the Austrian service; the 
country even paid a tax to be exempt from recruiting: it was a settled prin- 
ciple with the Court of Vierma that it was impossible to make good soldiers 
of the Italians. This circumstance, the necessity under wliich the French army 
lay, of subsisting upon the local resources, materially retarded the progress of 
public spirit in Italy. If, on the contrary, the troops could have been main- 
tained at the expense of France, numerous levies of Italians might have been 
raised at th^ very commencement. But to attempt to call a nation to liberty 
and independence, to require public spirit to arise amongst her inhabitants, to 
expect her to raise troops, and at the same time to take away her principal 
resources, are two contradictory ideas, and their reconciliation is a proof of 
talent. Nevertheless, discontent, murmurs, and conspiracies existed at first.. 
The conduct of a general in a conquered country, is surrounded witlr difficul- 
ties; if l»e is harsh he irritates his enemies, and increases their numbers; if he is 
gentle, he excites hopes which afterwards make the abuses and oppressions 
necessarily attached to a state of war the more severely felt. Nevertheless, if 
under such circumstances an insurrection be suppressed in time, and if the 
conqueror exert a mixture of severity, justice, and mildness, the affair will 
have a good effect, will be rather advantageous than otherwise, and wiU be a 
security for the future. 

In the meantime tlie army had continued its march on the Ogho, under the 
command of Bcrthier; I rejoined it at Soncino, and on the a8th marched 
with it into Brescia, one of the largest towns of the<Venetian Terra Firma; the 
inlaabitants of which were discontented with the government of the Venetian 
nobles. Brescia is eleven leagues from Cremona, fifteCh from Mantua, ” 
twenty-eight firom Venice, twenty-four from Trent, and fourteen fiom 
Milan. It submitted to the Republic of Venice in 1426. Its inhabitants amount 
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to jo,ooo; those of the whole province to joo.ooo, some living in the moun- 
tains, others inhabiting rich plains. The following proclamation was posted; 
‘It is to deliver the finest country in Europe from the iron yoke of the proud 
house of Austria, that th^ French army lus braved the most formidable 
obstacles. Victory, uniting with justice, has crowned its efforts with success; 
the wreck of the enemy’s army has retreated beyond the Mincio. In order to 
pursue them, the French army enters the territory of the Republic of Venice, 
hut it .will not forget that the two republics ate united by ancient friendship. 
Religion, government, and customs shall be respected. Let the people be free 
from apprehension, the severest discipline will be kept up; whatever the army 
is supplied with shall be punctually paid for in money. The General-in-chief 
invites the officers of the RepiibUc of Venice, the magistrates and priests, to 
communicate his sentiments to die people, in order that die friendship which 
has so long united the two nations may be cemented by confidence. Faithful 
in the path of honour as in that of victory, the French soldier is terrible only 
to the enemies of his liberty and his government.’ 

The Senate sent Proveditores to meet the army, to make protestations of 
its neutrality. It was agreed that the senate should supply all necessary provi- 
sions, to be afterwards paid for. Beaulieu had received great reinforcements 
on the Mincio; on the first news of the movements of his army, he had 
removed his head-quarters behind the Mincio, being desirous to defend that 
river in order to prevent the investing of Mantua, die fortifications and sup- 
plie^of which were daily increased. Disregarding the protestarions of the 
Venetians, he forced die gates of the fortress of Peschiera, and made that place 
the appui of his right, which was commanded by General Liptay; he sup- 
ported his centre on Valeggio and Borghetto, where he placed Pittony’s divi- 
sion, while Sebottendorf’s took up a position at Pozzuolo, and CoUi’s at 
Goito; the garrison of Mantua stationed posts on die Seraglio. The reserve, 
under Melas, 15,000 strong, encamped at Villa Franca, to advance mn any 
point that should be menaced. 

On 29 May, the French army had its left at Dezenzano, its centre at Monte- 
chiaro, and its right at Castiglione, wholly neglecting Mantua, which place it 
left on its right. On the 30th at daybreak, it debouched on Borghetto, after 
having deceived the enemy by various movements, which led him to think it 
would pass the Mincio at Peschiera, and drpwhis reserve from Villa Franca to 
that place. On approaching Borghetto, the French vanguard fell in with 
3,000 Austrian and Neapolitan cavalry in the plain, and 4,000 infantry in- 
trenwed in the village of Borghetto, and on the heights of Valeggio. General 
Murat charged the enemy^s cavalry; he obtained an important success in this 
action: it was the^first time that the French cavalry, on account of its bad 
condition, h^d measured its strength to advantage with the Austrian cavalry: 
it took nine pieces of cannon, two standards, and 2,000 men, amongst whom 
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was the Prince dc Cuto, who commanded the Neapolitan cavalry. From that 
time forth the French cavalry emulated the infantry. Colonel Gardanne, who 
was marching at the head of the grenadiers, charged into Borghetto; the., 
enemy burnt the bridge, which it was impossiHe to restore under the fire 
from the height of Valeggio. Gardanne threw himself into the water; the 
Austrians imagined they saw the terrible column of Lodi, and beat a retreaf^ 
Valeggio was carried. It was then ten in the morning, by noon the bridge jvas 
restored, and the French divisions passed the Mincio. Augereau went up the 
left bank, advancing on Peschicra, and occupied the heights ofCastel Nuovo; 
Serrurier followed the troops which were evacuating Valeggio and retiring 
on Villa Franca. I marched with this division as long as the enemy was in 
sight, but, as they avoided an engagement, I returned to Valeggio, wliich 
place had been fixed on for head-quarters. Massena’s division, appointed to 
cover Valeggio, was preparing dinner on the right bank of the Mincio, and 
had not yet passed the bridge. Sebottendorf’s division, having heard the can- 
nonade at Valeggio, had begun its march up the left bank of the river; dieir 
scouts approached Valeggio without meeting with any troops; they entered 
the town, and penetrated as far as the lodgings where I was; my piquet guard 
had barely time enough to shut the carriage gateway, and cry to arms, which 
afforded me an opportunity of mounting my horse and escaping through the 
gardens behind the house. Massena’s soldiers overturned the ketdes and passed 
the bridge. The sound of the drums put the Austrian hussars to flight. Sebot- 
tendorf wa^ closely and vigorously pursued during the whole evening, and 
lost a great number of men. 

The danger which I liad incurred, convinced me of the necessity of having 
a guard of picked men trained to this service, and especially charged to watch 
over my personal safety. I formed a corps to which I gave the name of 
Guides. Major Bessicrcs was directed to organize it. This corps thenceforth 
wore the umform which was afterwards worn by the Chasseurs of the Guard, 
df which it was the nucleus; it was composed of picked men who had served 
ten years at least, and rendered great services in the field. Thirty or forty of 
these brave fellows, opportunely set on, always produced the most important 
results. The Guides had the same effect in a battle, as the squadrons on duty 
afterwards had under tlieir Emperor; which is easily explained, because both 
were mider my immediate direction, and I ordered them forward at critical 
moments. 

Bessieres, who was born in Languedoc, served originally in the 22nd 
Chasseurs, in the army of the Eastern Pyrenees. He possessed a cool species of 
bravery, was calm amidst the enemy’s fite; his sight was exccOent, he was 
much habituated to cavalry rnanoeuvres, and pecuharly adapted to command* 
a reserve. In all the great battles he will bq seen to render the greatest services, 
He and Murat were the first cavalry officers in the army, hut of very opposite 
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qualities. Murat -was a good vanguard officer, adventurous and ’^petuous; 
Bessieres was better adapted for a reserve, being full of vigour, but prudent 
*^and circumspect. From the period of the creation of the Guides, he was ex- 
clusively intrusted with tH duty of guarding me and the head-quarters. He 
was afterwards Duke of Istria, Marshal of the Empire, and one of the marshals 
"of the Guard. 

J,n order to cover the siege of Mantua and Italy, it was necessary for the 
French army to occupy the line of the Adige, and the bridges of Verona and 
Legnago. All the insinuations of the Proveditore FoscareUi against marching 
on Verona were fruitless. On 3 June, Massena took possession of that city, 
situate thirty-two leagues from Milan, twenty-five from Venice, and sixteen 
from Trent, with three stone bridges over the Adige. Ponte-Vecehio is sixty 
toises in length and has three arches; tliis town contains 60,000 mhabitants, 
and is handsome, large, rich, and very healthy. It became subject to the Vene- 
tians in 1405: its walls occupy both sides of the river, and are six thousand 
toises hr extent: its forts are situate on the heights, commanding the left bank. 
Poito-Legnago was armed, and the army of observation occupied Monte- 
baldo with its left, Verona with its centre, and the lower Adige with its 
right, thus covering the siege of Mantua. The object was attained; the tri- 
coloured flag waved on the passes of the Tyrol. It was now time to force 
Mantua, and take that bulwark from Austria: hopes were entertained of 
accomplishing this midertaking before the arrival of the new Austrian army; 
but^hat battles, what events, what dangers were first to be encountered! 

Mantua is situate amidst three lakes formed by the waters of the Mindo, 
which springs from the Lake of Garda at Pescliiera and runs into the Po near 
Govemolo. The city then communicated with the town by means of five 
Jykes; the first, that of la Favorite, which separated the upper from the middle 
lake, is a hundred toises in length; it is of stone, the mills of the town are built 
against it; it has two floodgates for discharging the water; at its ou4et is the 
citadel of la Favorite, a regular pentagon, tolerably strong, and protected, on 
several of its fronts, by inundations. It is by this causeway that people leave 
Mantua to go to Roverbella, and thence to Verona or Peschiera. The cause- 
way of Saint-George is sixty toises long; it leads into the faubourg Saint- 
George; it is the road to Porto-Legnago. This causeway was closed by a stone 
gate, and in the middle of the lake by drawbridges. The third dyke is the 
causeway of Pietoli; the lower lake is tlicre only eighty toises wide; but the 
ground between the lake and the place is occupied by an intrenched camp 
undtJr the place, with ditches fuU. of water. The fourth dyke is that of the gate 
of Ceresa, which leads to Modena; it was closed by a stone gate; the lake at 
' that part, was of Considerable breadth. Lastly, juie fifth dyke or causeway was 
that? of Pradella; it is two hundred toises long, and is the road to Cremona, 
defended by a homwork placed in the midst of the lake. Thus, of tire five 
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causeways) that of la Favorite or Roverbella was the only one defended by a 
citadel; the four others were without defence; so that the besiegers, placing a 
handful of men at the extremities of these causeways, could blockade the-» 
garrison. In the time of the kingdom of Italy, 'iiere being an intention of 
completing this grand fortress, it was drought important to occupy aU the 
debouches of the dykes by fortifications; the engineer Chasseloup had a per- 
manent fort constructed before the causeway ofPradella; so that it would ipw 
be necessary, in order to blockade Mantua, to blockade the four forts placed 
at the four outlets. 

The Seraglio is the space comprised between the Mincio, Mantua, die Po, 
and la Fossa Maestra, a canal which runs from the Lake of Mantua into the Po 
at Borgo-forte: it is a triangle of five or six square leagues, an island. Mantua 
requires a garrison of at least 12,000 men; tliis garrison ought to maintain it- 
self as long as possible in the Seraglio to make use of the resources which are 
to be found there, the land being very fruitful, and in order to continue 
masters of the course of the Po, and draw supplies from the right bank of that 
river. Goveniolo was formerly fortified. The abbey of Saint-Bcnedetto, the 
central scat of the Benedictines, is on the right bank of the Po, opposite the 
mouth of the Mincio: the garrisons of Mantua make use of this abbey in time 
of peace, by fixing an hospital for convalescents there, die air being better 
than at Mantua. 

The besieged, who were fully sensible of the importance of maintaining 
themselves ^t the head of the five causeways, proceeded with great activity in 
tile construction of retrenchments there; hut the French did not allow mcm 
sufficient dme. On 4 June 1 proceeded myself to the faubourg Saint-George; 
carried it, after a brisk action, and drove the enemy into the place; they had 
scarcely time to raise the draw-bridges of the dyke; had they delayed a few. 
minutes longer, the place itself would have been in danger. Augcreau gained 
possession of the Ceresa gate after a firm resistance; the enemy evacuated 
Pietoli, and retired into the homwork. The besiegers being thus masters of 
the heads of the four dykes, the besieged could now make no sortie except by 
the citadel of la Favorite, so that the garrison was kept in check by a besieging 
army of inferior force. Serruricr was intrusted with the direction of tlie block- 
ade;he fixed bishead-quarters at Roverbella, as the point nearest to the citadel 
of la Favorite, on which lie placed 3,600 men in observation; 600 men were 
posted at Saint-George, 600 at Pietoli, 600 at Ceresa, and 1,000 at PradeUa; 
and 2,000 men, including artillery, cavalry, and infantry, formed flying 
columns round the lakes, while a dozen gun-boats, manned by French sea- 
men, cruised in them. Thus, with an army of only 8,000 soldiers of aU descrip- 
tions actually in the field, Sermrier blockaded a garrison aiTiounting to iDooo- 
cfiec^ve men, of whom mote than 10,000 were under arms. It was noKon- 
ceived necessary to form lines of circumvallation, which was an error; but 
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the engineers held out hopes that the place would be surrendered 'before the 
Austrian army would be able to come to its relief. Undoubtedly such lines 
would have been of no use against Wurmser, when he revictuaUed tlie place 
on the eve of the batde oTCastighone. I, who then raised the blockade and 
abandoned my besieging train, would have also abandoned my lines of cir- 
cumvaUation; but when Wurmser was driven into Mantua after the battle of 
Ba^sano, it is probable that if there had been lines of circumvaUation, I would 
not have been able to force them, and would have been obliged to lay down 
my arms; this was the third blockade. When lines of circumvaUation were 
constructed round Saint-George, they produced the surrender of the general’s 
corps, and the success of the battle of la Favorite, in January, 1797. 

The King of Naples, seeing Upper Italy in the power of the French, sent 
Prince Belmonte to head-quarters to request an armistice, which was signed 
on 5 of January. The Neapolitan division of cavalry, of 2,400 horse, quitted 
the Austrian army. A Neapolitan plenipotentiary repaired to France to con- 
clude a definite peace with the Repubhe. As the King of Naples could bring 
60,000 men into the field, this armistice was an important event; and the more 
so as this prince, remote from the theatre of the war, is, on account of his 
geographical situation, out of the influence of an army commanding Upper 
Italy; it being 200 leagues from the Po to the extremity of the peninsula. 

I found it difficult to induce tire French Government to adopt my policy; 
they wished to revolutionize Rome, Naples, and Tuscany, without calcula- 
ting the distances, chances, or strength they would have to contend with. 
ThS^ had formed erroneous ideas respectmg the localities, the spirit of the 
people, and the power of the revolutionists. The principles of war which 
regulated the determinations of the Cabinet, were erroneous, and contrary 
tap ule. 

Colonel Chasseloup commanded the engineers in the Army of Italy; he 
was made a general. He was one of the best officers of Iris corps; ofran un- 
steady character, but well acquainted with all the resources of his art. 

Lespinasse, who commanded the artillery, was an old officer of great 
personal bravery and zeal. 

Dammartin, Sugny, and Songis, were officers of merit. The artillery 
general Dujard, who was sent to fortify tire coasts of Nice and Provence, was 
assassinated in die Col di Tcnde by the Barbets. 

Beaulieu, after all these disasters, fell into disgrace with his master; he was 
recalled and Melas took the command of the Austrian army ad interim, and 
fixcddiis head-quarters at Trent. Marshal Wurmser was removed from the 
command of die Army of the Upper Bdiine to that of Italy. 
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chapter IX 


MARCH ON THE RIGHT BANK 
OF THE PO 


Motives of the march of the French army on the Apen- 
nines. Insurrection of the Imperial Fiefs. Entrance into 
Bologna and Ferrara (ig fimej. Armistice granted to the 
Pope (2^ June). Entrance into Leghorn (2g Junef At 
Florence. Revolt of Lugo. Opening of the trenches before 
Mantua (18 July). Favourable posture of affairs in Pied- 
mont and Lombardy. 


he army fulfilled its destination. It occupied the hne of the XSige, 
■ covered the siege of Mantua, middle and lower Italy; and was 
H in readiness to oppose the Austrian armies, whether they should 
1 debouch by the Tyrol, or the Frioul. The French could advatS^iT 
A ■ no farther until Mantua should be taken, and the princes of the 
right bank of the Po disarmed. But in order to besiege Mantua, a battering 
train was requisite; that of the array had been left at Antibes; that which had 
been formed of the heavy cannon taken from the fortresses of Tortona, Coni, 
and Ceva, was engaged in the siege of the citadel of Milan; it was, therefore, 
of primary importance to accelerate the siege of that fortress, 

Gerola, the Austrian minister at Genoa, had excited the Imperial Fiefs to 
insurrection, organized free companies, composed of the Austrian prisoners 
who had escaped and were daily escaping, of Piedmontese deserters, or natives 
of Piedmont, who had turned smugglers since the disbanding of the Pied- 
montese army. The oligarchy of Genoa contemplated with pleasureTill the 
schemes put in execution by this minister to annoy the French army. Thp evil 
had become intolerable; the routes of the army by Genoa, Savona, and Nice, 
were almost intercepted, so that a battalion of <Sao men had bsen compelled 
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to fight several times in order to join the army. A prompt and ^'fflcacious 
remedy was necessary. 

^ The Court of Rome was arming; and if its body of troops had be^n rein- 
forced by the 6,000 Enghsh in Corsica, a formidable diversion would have 
been effected on the right bank of the Po, the moment the Austrian army was 
ready to resume offensive operations. It was therefore necessary to repass the 
Po, force the Pope’s army beyond the Apennines, compel the Court of Rome 
to conclude an armistice, pass the Apennines, occupy Leghorn, drive out the 
English factory, unite the five or six hundred Corsican refugees in that city, 
and send them to Corsica to raise an insurrection, which would detain the 
English division there to defend itself. Marshal Wurmser, who had quitted 
the Rhine with 30,000 chOsen troops, was marching on Italy. He could not 
arrive before 15 July; there were then, tliirry or forty days left, during wliich 
the necessary detaclunents might conveniently be spared, so as to return to 
the Adige by die middle of July. 

I repaired to Milan, had die trenches opened before the citadel, proceeded 
thence to Tortona, and directed a colurmi of 1,200 men, commanded by 
Colonel Lannes, to march into the Imperial Fiefs. Colonel Lannes entered 
Arquata after an obstinate resistance, shot the brigands who had slaughtered 
a detachment of 150 French, and demolished the chateau of the Marquis de 
Spinola, the principal instigator of these commotions. At the same time the 
aide-de-camp Murat proceeded to Genoa, and being introduced into the 
Senate by Faypoult, the minister of the republic, demanded and obtained the 
diswdssion of the governor of Novi, the expulsion of the Austrian agents, and 
the ambassador Gerola from Genoa, and the establishment of columns of 
Genoese troops at the different halting-places, with instructions to clear the 
roads, to escort the French convoys, and to restore the safety of the communi- 
cations. 

General Augereau, with his division, passed the Po on 14 June, at ^orgo- 
forte, reached Bologna and Ferrara in four marches, and took possession of 
these two legations, which belonged to the Pope. General Vaubois collected a 
brigade of 4, 000 men and 700 horses at Modena. I left Tortona, passed through 
Piacenza, Parma, and Reggio, and on the ipth arrived at Modena. My pres- 
ence electrified the people of those two cities, who loudly called for hberty; 
but the armistice was scrupulously observed by tlie Regency. I exerted all my 
influence to retain' these people in the obedience diey owed to their sovereign, 
and to still the ferment which existed amongst them. At Modena I accepted 
the fe^s which the Regency^offered me, studied to inspire it with confidence, 
and to give it that respectability in the eyes of the people of which it stood in 
necdrThc old duk# had long before fled to Venice with his treasures, The 
road Jrom Modena to Bologna passes under the glacis of Fort Urbino, 
belonging to Che Pope; this fort had old bastions and advanced works; it was 
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armed, vittualled, and defended by a garrison of 800 men. Tlie troops of 
Augereau’s division, which had entered Bologna the same day, had not had 
time to take possession of it, or to blockade it. Colonel Vignoles, deputy- 
quarter-master-general, advanced against it witl? 200 Guides, and made the 
garrison capitulate; they surrendered as prisoners of war. The fort was luted 
with sixty pieces of cannon, half of which were forwarded to Borgo-fortc, 
where was the park of the besieging train. ^ 

Augereau’s division found at Bologna a cardinal and 400 men, and took 
them prisoners. Tlie cardinal obtained leave to go to Rome on his parole; a 
few months afterwards, as he conducted himself very ill. General Berthicr 
sent him orders to return to head-quarters; he answered in a very specious 
style, that he was released from his parole by a briet from his Holiness, which 
caused much laughter in the army. In the citadel of Ferrara were found 114 
pieces of cannon, with abundance of ammunition. Forty of these guns were 
sent to Borgo-iorte. 

Bologna is surnamed the Learned. It is situate at the foot of the Apennines, 
on the Reno, and contains from fifty to sixty thousand inhabitants. The 
Academy at Bologna, called the Institute of the Sciences, is the most re- 
nowned in Italy; its noble streets arc adorned with porticoes in arcades for the 
convenience of foot-passengers; it has a canal communicating with Venice. 
This city exercises a great influence over all the three legations, which were dis- 
satisfied with the government of the Popes, a bastard, disgraceful government 
for all secu^r people. What can he worse, said they, than to be governed by 
priests? We have no country; we are ruled by men devoted to celibacy^ho 
belong to the Christian rchgion, and consider affairs in a false point of view; 
they are accustomed from infancy to dicological studies, which do not tend 
in the least to qualify them to judge of the affairs of the world. Bolognajjii_w 
particular, was ardently desirous of liberty; that town and Brescia contained 
the warmest partisans, and those best disposed to work the triumph of the 
Italian cause. There was no place that testified a more sincere affection for the 
French than these. Bologna persisted in these sentiments; the entrance of the 
army was a triumph. Caprara, Marescalchi, and Aldini, deputies of the senate, 
did the honours; the two former were of the best families in the country. 
Caprara, then a senator, was afterwards master of the horse to the King of 
Italy, and Marescalchi minister of exterior relations; Aldini was the best 
advocate in Bologna; he was die confidential man of the senate; and he after- 
wards became mmister secretary of state to the King of Italy. There were 
three or four hiuidred Spanish Jesuits at BologiNi at that period; tiie’'s were 
alarmed; the richest and youngest had sought an asylum at Rome; the staff 
of the army dispelled their fears, and ordered that all propSr respect should be 
paid to them. There were men of distinguished merit amongst them, In the 
course of the few days that I remained at Bologna the appearance of this city ■ 
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was entirely changed. Never was a general revolution in the msfimers and 
habits of a people more promptly effected. All who were not priests assumed 
•the mihtary dress and the sword; and even a great number of ecclesiastics 
were drawn in by the spidt that animated the people. The city as well as 
individuals gave a great number of entertainments, bearing a character of 
popularity and grandeur which had not previously been seen in Italy. I 
sheyved myself constantly in the midst of the people, without guards; and 
made a point of going to the theatre every evening with no other escort than 
the Bolognese. 

In the meantime the Vatican was struck with alarm. Azara, the Spanish 
minister, provided with powers from the Pope, came with all possible 
despatch to conclude an armistice, which was signed on 23 June, and removed 
the apprehensions of his Holiness, who engaged to send a minister to Paris to 
treat for a defuiite peace with the Republic; and agreed that the armistice 
should last until the conclusion of peace; that Bologna and Ferrara should 
remain in the possession of the French army; that the French should garrison 
Ancona; that he, die Pope, should pay twenty-one millions in money, horses, 
and articles necessary for the army; and that he should give up one hundred 
works of art, to be chosen by the French commissioners, for die museum at 
Paris. Military circumstances were such that it could never have been my 
intention to march to Rome. Nevertheless the philosophers and the enemies 
of the Holy See, regarded this suspension of hostilities with dissatisfaction: the 
people of Bologna in particular were apprehensive of returning^ under the 
Po^p^ authority; but they were easily convinced that the French being now 
masters of the conditions of peace, it would not he made without securing 
their liberty. They exacted a promise to this effect, and immediately armed a 
-Jaady of national guards. 

This important affair, which secured the flanks of the army from molesta- 
tion, and contributed to conciliate the people to the French, being eirded, I 
passed the Apemiines, and on 26 June joined Vaubois’ division at Pistoia. I 
lodged at the bishop’s, the .same who afterwards contended so warmly for 
religious opinions conformable to those of the constitutional priests. Man- 
fredini, the prime minister of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, alarmed at the 
report that the French troops were to pass through Florence, came to head-^ 
quarters; he was satisfied, and convinced^that the French were extremely 
desirous to cultivate the friendship of the Grand Duke, and that they only 
passed over his territories on their way to Siena. On 29 June, Murat, who 
comiHanded the van, on leaving Firenzuola, turned suddenly on Leghorn, and 
arrived there in eight hours, hoping to surprise the English merchants, who 
had a hundred shijfs laden in the port; but diey^received timely notice, and 
tookcefugein the ports of Corsica. 

The walls of Leghorn must have been intended to inclose 8 or lo.oOo inhab- 
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itants: bu^ commerce has made such progress there, that the population has 
increased to above 60,000 souls; whence it has become necessary to build im- 
uiense*faubourgs, which obstruct the glacis. It is difficult to enter the port. 
The roads are distant from the land, and far from^afe; some accident happens"” 
every year. They have succeeded the port of Pisa, which was situate at the 
mouth of the Arno, the principal river of Tuscany. This is the port of Flor^ 
ence; it is much frequented by the English, wlio have established a factory 
there as an entrepot for their manufactures, ,^nd for tlicir Indian and cololiia] 
merchandize. The occupation of Leghorn and the destruction of the factory, 
was sensibly felt by the trade of London, The Corsican refugees in France 
assembled to the number of 600 at Leghorn. The communication with Cor- 
sica by the sliotcs of Fiumorbo and la Rocca, co«ld not be mtercepted. A 
multitude of agents penetrated into the interior of the isle with proclama- 
tions. The viceroy, Elliot, soon perceived the effects. Several insurrections 
took place. The refugees were persons of importance: their vicinity and cor- 
respondence excited the war-Hke population of the mountains. A series of 
sanguinary actions took place; tire English daily lost numbers of men; they 
were not sufficiently numerous to maintain their footing in the country; 
there was no longer any fear of their disturbing the coasts of Italy. At length, 
in the month of October, Gentili and the Corsican refugees landed in a body 
in die isle, raised a general insurrection, and drove out the English. Spanocchi, 
the Tuscan commandant of Leghorn, was distinguished for his extreme 
partiahty to the Enghsh; some instances of misconduct of which he was 
guilty, fillSd up the measure of his offences; he was arrested and tah^^jo 
Florence, where he was placed at the disposal of the Grand Duke. The French 
Consul BclIeviUe had the management of the contentious business relating to 
the English merchandize. Notwithstanding the efforts of a multitude of 
robbers who flocked from Genoa and Marseilles, the chest of the ariuy" 
received twelve millions from tliis property. Vaubois was left in command of 
the city with a garrison of 2,000 men; the rest of the troops repassed the Apen- 
nines and the Po, to rejoin the army on the Adige. 

I went from Leghorn to Florence, in consequence of the invitation of the 
Grand Duke. I arrived there without any escort, and alighted at the residence 
of the French minister, where a battalion of the prince's guards awaited me as 
a guard of honour. I was higlily satisfied with the Archduke, and visited with 
curiosity every object calculated »to excite ray attention in this ancient and 
important capital. The French troops twice crossed the grand duchy, but they 
passed at a great distance from Florence, observed the strictest discipline, and 
gave rise to no complaints. The Tuscan minister confessed that the English 
had more authority than himself in Leghorn, and comj^ained of the ,<irro^ 
gance of the English general. 

Whilst at dinner with the Grand Duke, I received the news of the taking of 
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the Castle of Milan, wliich had capitulated on 29 June. This castle ]• ad several 
large towers, the remains of the Visconti palace, which commanded the 
country; some pieces mounted thereon swept the trenches, and had retarded 
'the approaches for severaj days. The garrison, 2,500 strong, were made 
prisoners of war; a hundreA pieces of camion were found in this castle. The 
besieging train was immediately embarked on the Po for Mantua, and with 
the pieces taken from the castle of Urbino and Ferrara made up two-hundred 
gufiS well supplied, wliich were thought sufficient for the siege of Mantua, 
After dinner, the Grand Duke conducted me (his guest) into the celebrated 
gallery of Florence, to view die masterpieces of art which it contained; I 
admired the Venus de Medicis. The Anatomist Fontana shewed me some 
very fine models in wax, end I ordered similar ones for Paris. Manfredini, the 
Grand Duke’s major-domo and principal minister, had been preceptor to this 
prince as well as to the Archduke Charles; he was a native of Padua in the 
Venetian States, and proprietor of the Austrian regiment of Manfredini. He 
was an enlightened man, as much attached to aU the philosophical ideas of the 
Revolution as shocked at their excesses, he had constantly opposed the pre- 
temions of the Court of Rome, which after the death of Leopold had endeav- 
oured to overturn the acts of that prince. He was a man of a clear mider- 
standing, generally esteemed, and had, moreover, a secret inchnation for the 
independence of Italy. There was not a generous heart or noble mind in the 
country that did not feel involuntarily impelled, whatever might be their 
rank or situation in the world, to sacrifice their dearest affections to the inde- 
pgjyknce and restoration of the fine country of Italy. 

After a short stay at Florence, I proceeded to Bologna, where I spent 
several days in regulating the public impulse towards Hberty. Lugo had 
revolted, excesses had been committed there against small French detach- 
rSfents. General Beyrand marched thither with his brigade, he met with some 
resistance; 4 or 5,000 peasants had thrown themselves into tlie town; he 
attacked and defeated them, and took the town by assault; it was pillaged. 
The Bishop of Imola, afterwards Pius VII, in whose diocese tliis insurrection 
had broken out, published a mandate to open the eyes of the deluded popu- 
lace. Render unto Ccesar that which is Caesar s, said he: Christ commands us to obey 
him who has poiver. He even sent the Bishop of Edessa, then his grand-vicar, 
and afterwards his almoner, to Lugo, who failed in his mission. The rebels 
received him witlr respect, but did not obey his orders. They submitted only 
to force. The army passed the Po; there were only a few piquets of gens- 
d'armes and some depots left on the right bank. The country was so welldis- 
poseiC that the national guards were sufficient; although the regency of 
fAodena was en.tirql,y devoted to the enemy, it was powerless; in Reggio and 
Mo^na the patriots were by far the most powerful party. 

Mantua wtls commanded by General Canto d’lrles, who had under him 
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Generals iRoccavina, Rosclmini, and Wukassowich, with 12,000 infantry, 
500 cavalry, 600 artillery, 150 miners, and loo seamen, total 14,000 men. The 
head-i^uarters of the army were removed from Bologna, to RoverbeUa,^ 
where was Serriirier, who commanded the bjpckadc; there were several 
French sloops on the lower lake. Colonel Andreossy had collected a consider- 
able number of boats, in hopes of surprising the place. One hundred grena»- 
diers had embarked, they were to land at two in the morning under the 
battery and bastion of the palace, to seize the postern gate, and let dowiT the 
drawbridges of the causeway of Saint George, by which the army' was to 
enter the city. This scheme appeared infallible. Colonel Lahoz, a native of 
Mantua, was to head the column, accompanied by several patriots of the 
country. But the Po having fallen considerably, and the waters of the lower 
lake having run off with great rapidity, there was not sufficient water for the 
boats, which were obhged to get amongst tire reeds, to avoid being perceived 
from the place; tliey grounded there during the night, and it was impossible 
to get them off. The next night the waters abated stiU more, and this expedi- 
tion was, therefore, abandoned. It was debated whether the trenches should 
be opened or not. The storm from the Tyrol seemed ready to burst. But 
Chasseloup promised to take the place in fifteen days, open trenches, it being 
ill armed and the garrison much weakened. I resolved to make the attempt. 
Generals Murat and Dallemagne passed the lower arm of the lake at Pietoh, 
where it was very narrow, and after a warm action got possession of the 
ground which was not overflowed from Pictoli to the palace del T, and of the 
intrenched* camp of Migliazetto; on 18 July, all the natural obstacleSMsjtrc 
surmounted, there was notliing before the besiegers but a simple bastion and a 
large ditch fuU of water. General Chasseloup of the engineers opened the 
trenches; the siege became merely an ordinary one. On the 22nd, the trench 
was fifty toises from the covered way; the enemy attempted several sorties' to 
retard^the approaches; the skirmishes became sanguinary, but he was always 
repulsed with loss. Colonel Dupont, at the head of a battalion of grenadiers, 
behaved gallantly; he was the same officer who afterwards distinguished him- 
self at the time of the surrender of Cairo in Egypt. 

But the moment of the resumption of offensive operations by the Austrians 
was approaching. Being freed from anxiety respecting the works of the siege 
of Mantua, I wished to accelerate the progress of the internal organization of 
Lombardy, in order to secure my’rear during the contest which was about to 
begin; I proceeded to Milan, in order to return by the time of the recom- 
mencement of hostilities. The King of Sardinia had placed himself absolutely 
at the disposal of the Repubhc; he had given up all his fortresses. Suza, 
Exflles, and Demonte, were* demolished. Alessandria was jn die possession of 
the Army of Italy. The chevalier Borgues resided at Milan, as charged^th 
the temporary affairs of Sardinia, but the King frequendy sent xhe Count de 
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Saiiit-Marsan to head-quarters, either to give particular explatiatjuns, or to 
request the assistance necessary for maintaming tranquiUity in the country; 
bis affairs could not have been in better hands; the Count was, both person- 
iHy and in point of character, agreeable to me as commander-m-chief He 
was of one of the best families in Piedmont; was from twenty-five to thirty 
y«ars of age, of a cool, mild, enlightened character; he suffered no prejudices 
to sway his mind, and consequently saw things as they really were. He was 
personally hostile to the Austrian policy, a sentiment inherited from his 
ancestors and confirmed by his own experience. 
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chapter X 

BATTLE OF CASTIGLIONE 


Marshal Wurmser arrives in Italy at the head of a new 
army. Situation of the French army. Plan of the campaign. 
Wurmser debouches in three columns (2g Jnlyf the right 
by the road of the Chiesa, the centre on Montebaldoj be- 
tween the Adige and the lake of Garda, and the left by 
the valley of the Adige. Prompt resolution taken by me. 
Action of Salo. Action of Lonato (31 July). Battle of 
Lonato (3 August). Surrender of the three divisions of the 
enetnfs right, and of part of his centre. Battle of Castiglkme 
(3 August). Second blockade of Mantua (end of August). 
Conduct of the different nations of Italy, on the news of 
the success of the Austrians. 


T he court of Vienna being informed of the arrival of tile French 
on the borders of the Tyrol, and of the blockade of Mantua, 
relinquished its intended ofiensive operations in Alsace, and 
detached Marshal Wurmser at the head of 30,000 men from the 
Army of the Upper lUiine, into Italy, which detachment, added 
to Beaulieu’s army, which had been recruiting for two months, and to die 
garrison of Mantua, raised that army to 80,000 men, exclusive of the sick in 
Mantua, The French army had fulfilled its task in destroying that of Bcasheu; 
had the armies of the Rhine been equally successful, this grand contest would 
have been finished. But reports of the preparations maldflg by the house of 
Austria wete spread throughout the Venetian territoryt they jvere greatly 
exaggerated in commercial letters, in which it was stated that before the end 
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of August Austria would be mistress of Milan, and the French exp'eUed from 
the peninsula, without being able to reach the Alps; the proverb woul|l again 
ssbe verified this year, that Italy tuas their tomb. 

I contemplated all these'' preparations with attention, and was seriously 
alarmed at tliem. I convinced the Directory that it was impossible for 40,000 
men to withstand, alone, the efforts of the whole Austrian power; I required 
either that reinforcements should be sent to me, or that die armies of the 
Rhine should take the field without delay. I reminded them of the promise 
which had been made to me on my quitting Paris, that they should com- 
mence operations on 15 April; and that nevertheless, although two montlis 
had elapsed, they had not left their winter-quarters. They opened the cam- 
paign at last, in die month of June, but the diversion was then useless to the 
Army of Italy. Wurmser’s 30,000 men were on their march, and expected to 
arrive. In this situation, reduced to my own force alone, I assembled all my 
army on die Adige and Chiesa, left only one battahon in die citadel of Fer- 
rara, and two at Leghorn, and depots only at Coni, Tortona, Alessandria, 
Milan, and Pizzighettone. The siege of Mantua began to produce sickness; 
although the troops wliich I kept before that imliealthy place were only equal 
in number to two-tliirds of the garrison, the losses were nevertheless consider- 
able. I could not muster, with the army of observation on the Adige, above 
30,000 men actually luidec arms; yet with diis small number of brave soldiers, 

I was to contend with the principal army of the house of Austria. A very 
active correspondence was kept up between Italy and the Tyrol- where the 
efiSmy were assembhng ; and the fatal influence of these grand preparations on 
the minds of the people became every day more evident. The partisans of the 
French trembled; those of Austria behaved in a haughty and threatening 
— iimnnnrr; but all were astonished that such a power as France should leave an 
army which deserved so well of its country without assistance or support; 
these remarks even reached the soldiers themselves, by means of their daily 
communications with the inhabitants. 

Soret’s division, posted at Salo, covered the country between the lakes of 
Idro and Garda, intercepting the road from Trent to Brescia, by the valley of 
the Chiesa; Massena, placed at Bussolcngo, occupied la Corona and Monte- 
baldo with Joubert’s brigade; the rest of his division encamped on the level of 
BdvoU. Dallemagne’s brigade of Despinois’ division guarded the bridges of 
Verona; the other brigade of this division, the Adige as far as Porto Legnago; 
Augereau’s division, Porto Legnago and the lower Adige. General Guillaume 
comilianded at Peschiera, where six galleys, under the command of Captain 
Lallemand, kept possession of the lake of Garda; Serrurier was besieging 
Mantua; KilmainS^ commanded the cavalry of the army, Dammartin the 
attilfery. He^d-quarters Were fixed at Castel-Nuovo, which place was withih 
' aconvenientdistanceoftheAdige, the Chiesa, and Mantua. 
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Wurm.®er fixed his head-quarters at Trent, and assembled his whole army 
in tire Italian Tyrol: he divided it mto tliree corps; that of the left com- 
mandetl by Generals Davidowich, Mezaros, and Metroski, 20,000 strong, 
was intended to debouch by the valley of tire Adige; Mezaros was to proceed 
along the road on the left bank, and to penetrate into Verona by the heights; 
Davidowich and Metroski, the cavalry and artillery, were to pass the Adigr' 
on a bridge built opposite la Dolce, and to advance on Cassario; the centre, 
30,000 strong, under Wurmser, forming four divisions, under Generals 
Melas, Sebottendorf, BayaHtsch and Liptay, were to penetrate by Monte- 
baldo and the country between the Adige and the lake of Garda; the right, 
consisting of 20,000 men, under Quasdanowich, tlie Prince de Reuss and 
Ocskay, was to pass by the Chiesa, advance on BreSsia, and turn the whole of 
the French army, which, being separated from Milan, would thus liave its 
retreat cut off: its entire destruction svas to be the result of this skilful plan. 
Proud of Ins great superiority, Wurmser meditated not how to conquer, but 
how he should make use of his victory, and render it decisive and fatal to the 
enemy. 

I had been at Milan but a few days when I heard of the movements in the 
Tyrol. I repaired with all possible speed to Castel-Nuovo, where I fixed my 
head-quarters; in this little town I was within reach of the mountains, Monte- 
Baldo and Verona. On the 29th in the morning, I was informed that la 
Corona was attacked by an army; that the light troops of Mezaros’s division 
were debouching upon the heights of Verona on the left bank of the Adige; 
and that numerous columns were descending by the Rocca d’Anfo. h>«te 
course of the night, farther intelligence arrived every hour; it appeared that 
Joubert, being attacked at la Corona, had resisted throughout the day, but 
that in the evening he had fallen back on the level of Rivoli, which Massena 
occupied in force; that the numerous lines of the fires of the Austrian bivouacs 
covered the country between the lake of Garda and the Adige; that on the 
heights of Verona, the whole division of Mezaros had joined his light troops; 
that on the Brescia side, Quasdanowich, who had debouched by the valley of 
the Chiesa, had divided his force into three columns, one of which covered 
tire heights of Saint-Ozetto, appearing to direct its march on Brescia; that 
another had taken up a position at Gavardo, and threatened to advance on 
Ponte di San Marco and Lonato; and that the third had marched on Salo, 
where it had been fighting ever siftce three o’clock in the afternoon. On the 
30th, at daybreak, advices arrived that the column of Saint-Ozetto had pene- 
trated to Brescia, where it had met with no resistaj^ce, and had made pri^ners 
of four companies left there to guard the hospitals. One of die communica- 
tions of the army with Milan, was thus intercepted; that o&Cremona wa?thc. 
only one which now remained. Scouts already appeared on all the 
from Brescia to Milan, Cremona, and Mantua, announcing that an army of 
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80,000 men had debouched by Brescia, and that another, of loo.ooq,' was at the 
same time debouching by Verona; that Soret, fearful of finding himself cut 
off from Brescia and the army, had retreated on the heights of Deztnzano 
leaving General Guyeux auSalo, with 1,500 men, in an ancient castle, a kind 
of fortress, secure from a coup de main", that the enemy’s column at Gavarda 
isad sent a few light horse towards Ponte di San Marco, but that they had 
been kept hi check there by a company of chasseurs, ordered to guard that 
briSge. 

■Wurmser’s plan was now unmasked; he had taken the lead in moving, and 
expected to keep it. But he considered the army as fixed about Mantua, and 
imagined that by surrounding this fixed point, he should surround the French 
army. In order to disconfert his schemes, it was necessary for me myself to 
take the lead, to render the army moveable by raising the siege of Mantua, 
sacrificing the trenches and besieging train, for the purpose of advancing 
rapidly, with the whole army injunction, upon one of the enemy’s corps, and 
afterwards against the two others successively. The Austrians were superior 
ill number in the proportion of five to tvvo; but if the three corps were 
attacked separately by the whole French army, die latter woidd be superior 
in number on the field of battle. The right under Quasdanowich, which had 
debouched on Brescia, was die farthest advanced, and I, therefore, marched 
against this corps first. Serrurier’s division burned the carriages of their 
besieging train, and their platforms, threw their powder into the wat^t, 
buried their shot, spiked the guns, and raised the siege of Mantua in the night 
Q£,»cjuly. Augereau’s division proceeded from Legnago to Borghetto on the 
Mincio ; Massena’s troops defended the heights between the Adige and the lake 
of Garda during the whole of the 30th. DaUcmagiie’s brigade directed its 
match on Lonato. I proceeded to the heights behind Dezenzano; made Soret 
march back on Salo, to disengage General Guyeux, who was compromised 
in the disadvantageous post in which General Soret had left him; neverthe- 
less he had. engaged a whole division of the enemy’s troops there for forty- 
eight hours, who had five times attacked him by assault, and been five times 
repulsed. Soret came up at the very moment when the enemy was making a 
final attempt, fell on his flanks, totally defeated him, and took a number of 
colours, cannon, and prisoners. At the same time General Ocskay’s Austrian 
division had advanced from Gavardo on Lonato, to take up a position on the 
heights, and effect a junction with Wurrnser on the Mincio. I myself led 
Dallemagne’s brigade agamst it. It performed prodigies of valour; the 33nd 
was jpart of it. Ocskay was routed, and suffered great loss; the remstins 
of these two divisions, beaten by Soret and Dallemagne, rallied at Gavardo. 
.StirCt was fearful jfif compromising himself; hc'carae back, and took up an 
intejpiediate position between Salo and Dezenzano. In the meantime 
Wutmset s ffavalty and artillery had passed the Adige. Being now master of 
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all the couiitry between the Adige and the lake of Garda, he placed one of his 
divisiojis on the heights of Peschiera, to mask that place and guard his com- 
munications; he directed two others with part of his cavalry on Borghetto, to 
seize the bridge over the Mincio and debouch on the Chiesa, in order to place 
himself in communication with liis right. Lastly, with his two last divisions of 
infantry, and the rest of his cavalry, he marched on Mantua, to force the 
French to raise the siege of that place; but it had already been raised twei^- 
four hours before; he fomtd the trenches and batteries entire, the guns over- 
turned and spiked; the whole place covered with the wreck of carriages, 
platforms, and ammunition of all kinds. The precipitation with which these 
measures seemed to have been effected, probably g^ve him great satisfaction; 
for everything he saw around him seemed much more like the effect of terror 
than the result of a calculated plan. 

Massena, after having kept the enemy in check throughout the 30th, passed 
the Mincio in the night at Peschiera, and continued his march on Brescia. 
The Austrian division, which appeared before Peschiera, found the right bank 
of the Mincio lined with skirmishers detached by the garrison and by Mas- 
sena’s rearguard, commanded by Pigeon, who had orders to dispute the 
passage of this river, and, when he should be forced, to retire and rally on 
Lonato. When Augereau marched for Brescia, he had passed by Borghetto, 
broken down the bridge, and left a rearguard to line the right bank, with 
orders to fall back on Castiglione when it should be forced. I marched the 
whole night of 31 July, with Augereau’s and Massena's divisions, on Brescia, 
which place I reached at ten o’clock in the morning. The Austrian divisiSn, 
hearing that the French army was debouching upon it by all the roads, re- 
treated precipitately. On entering Brescia they had found 500 sick, but their 
stay was so short and their departure so hasty that they had no time to recour 
noitre or dispose of their prisoners. General Despinois and Adjutant-General 
Herbii^ each with several battalions, went in pursuit of the enemy on 
Saint-Ozetto and the debouches of the Chiesa; and I, with two divisions of 
Augereau and Massena, then returned, by a rapid counter-march on the 
side of the Mincio, to the Chiesa, whence those two divisions had marched 
to support their rearguards, which by this counter-march became their 
vanguards. 

On 2 August, Augereau, on thc^right, occupied Montechiaro; Massena, in 
the centre, encamped at Ponte di San Marco, connecting his line with tliat of 
Sotet, who, on the left, occupied an eminence between Salo and Dezenzano, 
facing about to keep Quasdanowich’s right in theck, which was already 
thrown into disorder. In the^ meantime the rearguards which Augereau ^d 
Massena had left on the Mincio, had retreated before the Enemy’s divisions,' 
which had forced the passage of that river. That of Augereau, whichriad 
orders to Join at Castiglione, quitted its post too soon, and returned in a dis- 
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orderly manner to rejoin its corps. General Valette, who commlnded this 
rearguard, was cashiered before the troops, for not having shewn mote 
“'■resolution on this occasion. As for General Pigeon, with Massena’s rearguard, 
he reached Lonato in good^rder, and established himself there. The enemy, 

. ^ing advantage of General Valette’s error, entered Castiglione on the and, 
and intrenched themselves there, On the 3rd the battle of Lonato took place; 
it was fought hy Wurmser’s two divisions that passed the Mincio over the 
bridge of Borghetto (that of Liptay being one), and by Bayalitsch’s division, 
which he had left before Peschiera; which, with the cavalry, composed a 
body of 30,000 men; the French had from 20 to 23,000. The victory was not 
doubtful. Neither Wurnjser, with his two divisions of infantry and the 
cavalry which he had taken to Mantua, nor Quasdanowich, who was already 
retreating, could be present at this battle. 

At daybreak the enemy advanced on Lonato, and commenced a vigorous 
attack, intending by this pouit to eSect his junction with his right, respecting 
which he now began to be anxious. Massena’s vanguard was overthrown, and 
Lonato was taken. I, who was at Ponte di San Marco, placed myself at the 
head of the troops. The Austrian general having extended his line too far, 
still with the intention of gaining on his right, in order to open his communi- 
cations with Salo, his centre was broken; Lonato was retaken at the charge, 
and the enemy’s line intersected. One part fell back on the Mincio and the 
other threw themselves into Salo; but the latter being taken in front by 
General Soret, whom they met, and in the rear by General Saint-IJilaire, and 
tilfned on every side, were obliged to lay down their arms. 

The French had been attacked in the centre, but on the right they were the 
assailants. Augereau encountered Liptay’s division, which covered Castig- 
lionc, and broke it after an obstinate action, in which the valour of the troopS 
supphed the want of numbers. The enemy suffered greatly, lost Castiglione, 
and retreated on Mantua, whence his first reinforcements reached liim hut not 
until after the engagement. Augereau’s division lost many brave men in, this 
hard-fought action; the army particularly regretted General Beyrand and 
Colonel PouraiUes, highly distinguished officers. 

During the night Quasdanowich was informed of the result of the battle of 
Lonato; he had heard the cannon all day; his position was rendered very pre- 
carious; his junction with the main body of the army was becoming impos- 
sible. Besides, he believed that the French divisions which had manoeuvred 
against him on the 2nd were still following him, which made the French 
Army appear to him immense: he saw it in all directions. 'Wurmser had 
directed part of his troops from Mantua towards Marcaria in pursuit of 
^errurien he coulS not avoid lasing time in recalling them on CastigHoue. 
Ourthc 4th hp was not ready for action: he spent the whole day in collecting 
his troops, rallying those who had fought at Lonato, and renewing the sup- 
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plies of iL'i artillery. About two or tliree o’clock in the afternoon, I recon- 
noitred the line of battle taken up by tire Austrian army, which I found to be 
formidable; it still presented fiom 25 to 30,000 combatants. I ordered Casti- 
glione to be intrenched, rectified the position tak«n by Augereau, which was 
defective, and set out for Lonato, in order to superintend, personally, the 
movements of all my troops, which it became of the utmost importance to” 
assemble in the course of tlte lught round Casuglione. Throughout the day, 
Soret and Herbin on the one side, and Dallemagne and Saint-Hilaire on the 
other, had foOowed the march of the tlirec divisions of the enemy’s right, aud 
of those cut off from the centre at the battle of Lonato, and had pursued them 
closely, making prisoners at every step; whole battalions had kid down their 
arms at Saiiit-Ozetto, others at G.avardo, and othels were still wandering in 
the neighbouring valleys. Four or five thousand men having been informed 
by die peasants that there were only 1,200 French in Lonato, marched thither 
in hopes of opening a road towards Mantua. It was five o’clock in the evening. 

I was also entering Lonato, coming from Castiglione; a flag of truce was 
brought to me; and I heard at the same time that some columns of the enemy’s 
troops were debouching by Ponte di San Marco, that they wished to re-enter 
Lonato, and summoned die town to surrender. But as I was still master of 
Salo and Gavardo, it was evident that these could oiJy be stragglmg columns 
that wanted to clear themselves a passage. I ordered my numerous staff to 
mount, had the officer who came with the flag of truce brought in, and 
ordered the bandage to be taken off his eyes in the midst of all the busde of 
the head-quarters of a commander-in-chief. ‘Go and rell your general’, said 4 , 
‘that I give him eight minutes to lay down his arms; he is in the midst of the 
French army: after that time there are no hopes for liim.’ These four or five 
thousand men who had been harassed for three days, wandering about 
and uncertain of their fate, were convinced that they had been deceived ■ 
by the^ peasants, and laid down their arms. This one fact may convey 
an idea of the confusion and disorder of those Austrian divisions which, : 
having been defeated at Salo, Lonato, and Gavardo, and pursued in all 
directions, were almost destroyed. All the rest of the 4th, and the whole 
night, were spent in rallying all the columns and concentrating them on 
Castiglione. 

Before daybreak on tlie 5th, the French army, 20,000 strong, occupied the 
heights of Castiglione, an exccllent'posidon. Scrriirier’s division, consisting of 
5,000 men, liad received orders to set out from Marcaria, to march all night, 
and to attack Wurmser’s left in the rear, at dayligh,}:; the firing of this division 
was to be the signal for die battle. A great moral success was looked for fiom 
"this unecpected attack, and in order to render it more sensible, the Fr 9 ich- 
army made a feint of falling back; but on die report of the first cannon 
by die division of Serrurier (who being ill, his place was supplied by General 
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Fiorella), the troops marched briskly forward aiid attacked the enemy, whose 
confidence was already shaken, and whose first ardour had evaporated. The 
rhill of Medole, in the midst of the plain, was die appui of the enemy's left; 
Adjutant-General Verdier was ordered to attack it; the Aide-de-camp Mar- 
mont directed several batteries of artillery agamst it: the post was carried, 
"Massena attacked die right, Augereau the centre, and Fiorella took the left in 
rear_;^ The light cavalry surprised the head-quarters of the enemy, and were 
very near taking Wurmser. The enemy retreated from aU points. Nothing 
but the excessive fadgue of the French troops could have saved Wurmser’s 
Army, which reached the left bank of the Mmcio in great disorder, hopmg to 
rally and make a stand there. That position afforded the advantage of a com- 
munication with Mantua;" but Augereau’s division marched on Borghetto 
and Massena’s on Peschiera. General Guillaume, commandant of that fortress, 
havmg only 400 men, had walled up the gates, and some hours were lost m 
clearing them again. The Austrian troops which blockaded Peschiera were 
fresh; they long maintained the conflictwith the i8th of the Line, commanded 
by Colonel Suchet, but at length they were broken, and lost eighteen pieces 
of cannon and many prisoners. I marched with Serrurier’s division on Verona, 
where I arrived on the ydi, during the night. Wurmser had had the gates shut, 
wishing to gain the night for his baggage to file off, but they were battered 
down by the cannon, and the French took the town. The Austrians lost a 
great number of men. Augereau’s division, finding it difficult to effect its pas- 
sage at Borghetto, passed the Mmcio at the bridge at Peschiera. Wurmser, 
hafiWfg lost the line of the Mincio, tried to preserve the important positions of 
Montebaldo and Rocca d’Anfo. General Saint-Hilaire attacked Quasdano- 
wich, by the valley of the Idro, on the 12th, took possession of Rocca d’Anfo, 
Lodtone, and Riva, and made many prisoners, wliich obliged the Austrians 
to bum the flotilla on the lake. Massena marched on Montebaldo, and retook 
la Corona on the iith. Augereau reascended the left bank of the ^dige, 
traversing the ridges of the mountains, untd he reached the heights of Alla. 
The fighting and manoeuvres of these two divisions produced 200 prisoners 
and several pieces of cannon. After the loss of two such battles as those of 
Lonato and Castiglione, Wurmser perceived that he could no longer dispute 
the power of the French to occupy whatever position they might choose; he 
therefore retreated to Roveredo and Trent. The French army itself stood in 
need of repose. The Austrians, notwithstanding their defeat, were still 40,000 
strong; but there was this difference, namely, that one battalion of the Army 
of Italy was now sufficient to put to flight four battalions of the enemy and 
that the French troops were picking up cannon, prisoners, and military effects 
m alTdiiections. - / 

’ » '^jirmser had, indeed, revictualled the garrison of Mantua; and with- 
-- &awn from it the brigades of Rocca Vina and Wukassowicb; but he had 
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only broi ght back half his fine army. Nothing could equal the discourage- 
ment and dejection of his troops since their reverses, except the extreme confi- 
dence with which they had opened the campaign. The Austrian general’s 
plan, which might have succeeded under othet; circumstances and against 
another antagonist, was calculated to produce the fatal result with which it 
was attended; and although at die first glance the defeat of tins numerous and 
excellent army in so few days, seems attributable only to my talents, who 
inecssandy invented new manoeuvres as occasion required, whilst tlie enemy 
was confined to a general plan laid down beforehand, it must be allow’ed that 
this plan rested on an erroneous foundation; it was an error to make corps 
which had no communication with each other act separately in the face of a 
centralized army, whose communications were essy; the right could only 
communicate with the centre by R,ovcrcdo and Ledro. It was a second error 
to subdivide the corps of the right, and to allot different tasks to its several 
divisions. That which went to Brescia found nobody opposed to it, and that 
which reached Lonato had to contend with the troops which were at Verona 
the preceding day, opposed to the left which was now entering the Veronese 
with no enemy before it. The Austrian army contained some very good 
troops, but it had also some of very indifferent quality; all those who came 
from the Rhine with Wurmser were excellent; but the skeleton of Beaulieu’s 
old army, which had been so often defeated, were disheartened. In the differ- 
ent engagements and batdes which occurred between 39 July and 12 August, 
the French army took 1 5,000 prisoners, 70 pieces of camion, and nine stand of 
colours, gild killed or woimded 35,000 men; the loss of the French army>??{as 
7,000 men; 1,400 being taken, 600 killed, and 5,000 wounded, half of whom 
were only slightly hurt. 

The garrison of Mantua employed the first few days after the raising of the 
siege ill destroymg the works of the besiegers, and in getting in the guns and 
stores which they had abandoned; but the reverses sustained by Wurmser 
speedily brought the French once more before the place. But the loss of their 
artillery had left them destitute of the means of resuming the siege. This train 
of artillery, formed, by great exertions, of pieces collected in the different for- 
tresses of Italy, was a very severe loss. Besides, the opening of the trenches and 
the duty therein would have been too dangerous for the troops, at the 
moment when the malignity of the climate was about to commence its usual 
ravages during the dog-days. I did not attempt to form a second besieging 
train, as it could not have been ready before new enemies would have 
exposed me to the chance of losing it as I had lost the former, by forcing me to 
raise the siege a second time, I, therefore, contented myself, with a mere 
blockade. General Sahuguet was appointed to the commatxjl of it; he attacked. 
Govemolo, and caused General Dallemagne to attack Borgo-Forte; on 34 
August he was master of the whole of the Seraglio, had driven the erSSiy- 
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into the place, and increased the strictness of the blockade. He then .proceeded 
to multiply tire redoubts and works on the line of countervallation. The troops 
were daily diminished in number by the ravages of the fever, and it was fore- 
seen with consternation that this destruction would increase during the 
autumn. The garrison, was, indeed, subject to the same calamity, but was 
— dietter sheltered in the houses, and enjoyed more accommodation than the 
besiegers. 

On the first rumours of tlie reverses sustained by the French army, the 
Italians' of the different states discovered their secret inclinations. The enemy’s 
party appeared the stronger at Cremona, Casal Maggiore, and Pavia; but, in 
general, Lombardy continued to manifest a good spirit; at Milan, in parti- 
cular, the people showed great firmness, which subseqneudy gained them my 
confidence, I supplied them with arms, which they had constantly and ear- 
nestly solicited, and of wliich they afterwards made a good use. I wrote, 
shordy after, to the Milanese, in these terms: “When the French army beat a 
retreat, and the partisans of Austria and enemies of the liberty of Italy, 
regarded it as irretrievably lost; when you yourselves could not possibly sus- 
pect that this retreat was only a stratagem, you proved your attachment to 
France and to liberty; you displayed a zeal and resolution by wliich you have 
merited the esteem of the army, and well deserve the protecrion of the 
Republic. Your people render diemselves daily more worthy of liberty; they 
are constantly acquiring fresh energy, and they will, no doubt, one day 
appear with glory on the stage of the world. Accept the testimony of my 
sa,d?&ction, and of the sincere prayers of the French nation to see you free and 
happy.’ 

The people of Bologna, Ferrara, Reggio, and Modena, evinced a lively 
interest in the cause of the French; die news of their defeats was ill received, 
but the accounts of their victories were hailed with enthusiasm. Parma re- 
mahied faithful; the Regency of Modena assumed a hostile attitude. At 
Rome the French were insulted in the streets; and the execution of the condi- 
tions of the armistice was suspended. Cardinal Mattel, archbishop of Ferrara, 
testified his joy at the raising of the siege of Mantua, and called on the people 
to revolt. He took possession of the citadel of Ferrara, and hoisted the colours 
of the Church; the Pope immediately sent a legate thither; they thought cite 
French army already beyond die Alps. After the battle of Castiglione, Car- 
dinal Mattel was ordered to Brescia; when brought before me, he answered 
only by the word pecavi, which disarmed me as victor; I merely confined 
him jhree months in a seminary. This cardinal was afterwards the Pope's 
plenipotentiary at Tolentino. He was of a princely family in Rome; a man of 
Btdc talent or information, but who passed for sincerely devout; he was a 
sct^ulous observer of the practices of religion. After the death of Pope Pius 
AfL the CouCt of Austria made great efforts in the conclave at Venice to get 
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him elected Pope, but did not succeed; Chiaramonti, bishop of Imola, gained 
the elegtioii, and took the name of Pius VII. 

It was to reward Augereau’s good conduct at the battle of Lonato, when he 
commanded the right, and was ordered to attack Castiglione, that he was 
afterwards made a duke with that title. That day was the most brilliant of 
General Augereau’s life, nor did I ever forget it. 
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chapter XI 


MANOEUVRES AND ACTIONS 
BETWEEN THE MINCIO AND 
THE BRENTA (SEPTEMBER) 


Position of the Austrian army in the Tyrol, on i Sept. 
Battle of Roveredo (4 Sept.f Wurmser descends into the 
plains of the Bassanese. Actions of Primolano, Covolo, 
and Cismone (j Sept.f The French army forces the defiles 
of the Brenta. Action of Verona ( 7 Sept.j. Battle of Bassam 
(8 Sept.j. Wurmser passes the Adige by the bridge of Porto 
hn^nago [11 Sept.j. Battle of Saint-Georges(ig Sept.j, 
Wurmser is shut up in Mantua (18 Sept.j. Third blockade 
of Mantua. 


T I ihe Armies of the Sambre and Meuse, and of the Rhine and 
1 Moselle, had at length passed the Rhine; they advanced rapidly 
H into the heart of Germany; the former had reached the Rednitz, 

H and the latter the Lech. Wurmser, recruited with 20,000 men, 

-JR>. was in the Tyrol; he was commencing his movement to advance 

from Trent, with 30,000 men, to the relief of Mantua, marclnng by the 
defiles of the Brenta, Bassano, and the Lower Adige, ’and leaving Davido- 
wich, with 25,000 men, in charge of the Tyrol. I was sensible to the impor- 
tance<cif occupying the Austrian army, in order to prevent its detaching any 
troops against the army of the Rlunc, which was approaching the plains of 
Bavaria. As soon, Cierefore, as I discovered Wurmser’s intentions, I resolved 
m^ume the offensive, defeat Iiim in detail, by surprising him in flagrante 
• delicto, and complete the destruction of ^s army, which had caused me sb 
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much auJdety, and had not sufficiently expiated its offences by the disasters of 
Lonato, and Castiglione. 

General Kilmaine, with a corps of 2,500 or 3,000 soldiers of all weapons, 
was charged with the guarding of the Adige, in etder to cover the blockade of 
Mantua, winch was commanded by General Sahuguet; Kilmaine occupied 
the plains of Verona and Porto Legnago. That part of the walls of Veroiia 
which is on the left bank of the Adige, had been restored, and the forts put in 
a state of defence capable of sustaining a siege. In the instructions which Kil- 
maine received, all the events which took place were foreseen.* 

On the first of September, Wurmscr and his head-quarters were still at 
Trent; Davidowich’s headquarters were at Roycredo, covering tlie Tyrol by 
Wukassowich’s division, which was encamped at Saint-Marc, having its van- 
guard at SerravaUe, and its advanced posts at Alla, and by Reuss’s division, 
encamped at Mori, on the right bank of the Adige, with its vanguard at the 
bridge of Serea, and its advanced posts on Lodrone, its reserve in the excellent 
position of Galliano, behind Roveredo; the three divisions and the reserves of 
cavalry with which Wurmser wished to operate on the Adige, were on their 
march between Trent and Bassano; Mezaros’s division near that town; 
Sebottendorf ’s at Rovigo and Magano ; and Quasdanowich’s at Lavis. 

Vaubois’ division, forming the left of the French army, marched on the 
same day, the first of September, from Ladrone up to the Chiesa, along tlie 
road leading to Trent. Massena’s division, the reserve of cavalry, and the 
head-quarters, passed the Adige by the bridge of Pola, direc ting their march by 
the road of the left bank. Augcrcau’s division left Verona, and marclied-w a 
second line by the same road; its light infantry occupying the upper ridge of 
the mountains which command the valley on the left bank of the Adige. 

The Tyrol is one of the most ancient possessions of the house of Austria, to 
which tire people arc strongly attached. The Trentine country, wliich is the 
southsm part, also called the Italian Tyrol, was governed by a bishop, who 
was sovereign of Trent. There are diree roads leading from Trent into Italy; 
one to Bassano, along the Brenta; one to Verona, by Roveredo, along the 
left bank of the Adige; and one to Brescia, crossing die Sarca, doubling the 
lake of Garda, running along the Chiesa, and passing Rocca d’Anfo. There is 
a communication between the Verona road, and that of Bassano, by a cross 
road, without going back to Trent, from wliidi place both roads branch out. 

The prince of Reuss wished to’defend the bridge of the Sarca; but General 
Saint-Hilairc, who commanded the vanguard of Vaubois’ division, attacked 
him furiously, carried the bridge at the point of the bayonet, made a^great 
number of prisoners, and pursued the enemy closely as far as their camp at 
Mori, At the same time G«ieral Pigeon, commanding Massena’s vanguard, 

* These instructions, which must be in the hands of Kilmaine's heirs, are 
portant document. 
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overthrew that of Wuhassowich at SerravaUe, pursuing them to the camp of 
Saint-Marc and taking several hundred prisoners. 

The two armies met on 4 Septemher at daybreak, on both sides of the 
Adige. The attack was impetuous, the resistance obstinate. As soon as I per- 
ceived some hesitation in the Austrian line, I made General Dubois charge 
“with 500 horse; the charge was successful, but Dubois received three bullets, 
and fell dead on the spot. He was a brave officer, and liad distinguished hint- 
self in the preceding campaigns on the Rhine. The troops entered Roveredo 
intermixed with the enemy, wlio were unable to rally until tliey reached the 
defile befoi'e Calhano, a very strong position, where the Adige is inclosed be- 
tween very steep mountains. The defile is not four hundred toises wide, and 
the entrance is defended by fortifications and a wall supported by several 
batteries. General Davidowich was posted there witli a reserve; General 
Dammartin planted a battery of light artillery so as to take the gorge obhque- 
ly. The skirmishers engaged, and obtained some success on the mountains. 
Nine battalions in close column rushed into the defile, attacked and overthrew 
the enemy; his artillery, cavahy, and infantry, were all thrown into confu- 
sion and intermixed. Fifteen pieces of cannon, seven stand of colours, and 700 
men were taken. At the same time General Vaubois forced the camp of Mori, 
and pursued the enemy briskly up the right bank of the river, in the direction 
of Trent. Lemarrois, my aide-de-camp, was grievously wounded in a daring 
and brilliant charge at Roveredo. Tliis young man had distinguished liimself 
in Vendemiaire at Paris; he was of a very ardent character, and came from 
tfce department of La Manche, 

The army continued its march during part of the night. On the 5 th, at day- 
break, it entered Trent, In the evening Vaubois’ division, continuing its 
march, took up a position on the Avisio, three leagues from Trent; the wrecks 
of Davidowich’s army were in a position behind that river. I ordered the 
general commanding the cavalry to ford the river with tliree squadr-sins, to 
cut the enemy’s line, and to take the troops which defended the bridge in the 
rear, whilst he caused them to be cliarged in front. The enemy was thrown 
into the greatest disorder, and abandoned his position; and General Vaubois 
estabhshed himself on the banks of the Avisio. 

The loss of the battle of Roveredo, instead of stopping Wurmser’s move- 
ment on Bassano, only accelerated it; indeed, being cut off from Trent and 
the Tyrol, it was necessary for him to get out of the defiles as speedily as pos- 
sible, and to coEect liis army at Bassano, in order to take up his line of opera- 
tions-by the Friotil. But another motive determined him to take this step: he 
suffered himself to he persuaded that I wished to march to Iimsbruck to join 
the "Army of the Riine, then arrived in Bavaria? and on this false supposition 
he^deredMezaro’s division to inarch on. Mantua. On 7 September it arrived 
■^foreVerona; and at the same timeWurmser’s head-quarters, with Sebotten- 
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dorf’s and Quasdanowich’s divisions and his reserves, reached Bassano; and 
his rearguard took position at Primolano, to defend the passes of the Brenta. 
In the night of 5 September, intelligence reached Trent from General Kil- 
maine at Verona, that Mezaros’s division had passed the Brenta and was 
marching on die Adige, and that it would probably attack Verona on 7 Sep- 
tember. I instantly conceived the idea of hemming in Wurmser between the 
Brenta and the Adige, or, if on the approach of the French, he should fall Wck 
on the Piave, of surrounding and taking Mezaros’s division, which was 
already compromised, and too far advanced to retreat. I intrusted the defence 
of the Italian Tyrol to General Vaubois, who from his position at the Avisio, 
could easily advance to the Brenner to meet Mepros’s general, should liis 
right reach Innsbruck. At night I organized the administration of the country, 
and caused the following proclamation to be posted. 

‘Tyrolese! you solicit the protecrion of the French Army: you must render 
yourselves worthy of that protection: and, since the majority of you are well 
disposed, compel the few obstinate men amongst you to submit. Their sense- 
less proceedings tend to draw the horrors of war upon their country; die 
superiority of my arras is now sufficiently proved. The Emperor’s ministers, 
purchased by English gold, are betraying their master, and that unfortunate 
prince does not take a single step without committing an error. You wish for 
peace, and the French arc fighting for the same object. We only enter your 
territories to force the Court of Vienna to yield to the wishes of distracted 
Europe, and to listen to the cries of its own people! We do not come to 
aggrandize France; Nature has marked our limits by the Rliiue and the Alps, 
whilst she has placed the limits of the house of Austria in the Tyrol. Tyrolese, 
whatever may have been your conduct heretofore, return to your homes, 
q^uit the colours so often defeated and so powerless in your defence: the con- 
querors of the Alps can have nothing to fear from a few additional enemies, 
but th« generosity of my nation commands me to endeavour to save un- 
necessary victims. We have rendered ourselves foriTtidablc in battle, but we 1 
are the friends of all who receive us with hospitality. The religion, customs, j 
and property of all the communes which submit shall be respected;’ etc. 

On the 6th, at daybreak, I commenced my match, with Augereau’s divi- 
sions in front, Massena and the reserve, by the defiles of the Brenta, to pro- 
ceed on Bassano with all possible expedition. It was necessary to perform this 
march of twenty leagues, over a difficult road, m two days at the utmost. In 
the evening the head-quarters and the army were at Borgo-Val-Sugagna. 

On the 7th, at daybreak, I recommenced my march; my van soon fsU in 
with that of Wurmser, in position behind Primolano: it seemed impossible to 
dislodge them from this post< but nothing could withstand the French armyf 
the Fifth Light Infantry, dispersed as skirmishers, and supported by the th^M 
battahons of the Fourth of the Line in three close columns, broke the double 
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line of the Austrians, The Fifth Dragoons, commanded by Colonel Milhaud, 
cut off the road. Almost the whole of the enemy’s vanguard laid down their 
arms; all the artillery, colours, and baggage, were taken. The Httle fort of 
Covolo, a kind of Chiusa, fn vain attempted to resist; it was turned and taken. 
At night the French army bivouacked in die village of Cismone, where I took 
''up my head-quarters, without attendants or baggage, and passed the night 
h^f dead with hunger and fatigue. A soldier (who reminded me of the cir- 
[ cumstance at the camp of Boulogne, in 1805, when I was emperor) shared his 
■„ ration of bread with me. Several parks of ammunition waggons, twelve 
pieces of cannon, five stand of colours, and 4,200 men were taken. 

The same evening Mezaros’s division attacked Verona, which place it was 
in hopes to occupy without resistance. But all the ground before Verona had 
been put in a defensive state; a strong half-moon had been constructed before 
the Vicenza gate. General Kilmaine expected Mezaros. He defended the 
approaches of the town by means of some squadrons of cavalry, which, falling 
back behind the fortifications, allowed thirty guns from the ramparts to 
shower grape on the Austrian colurmi. After a few vain attempts, Mezaros, 
considering it impossible to take the town by main force, encamped at Saint- 
Michel, and demanded reinforcements and pontoons to enable him to pass 
the Adige and surround the town; but Wurmser being just theh surprised and 
menaced in Bassano, ordered liim to fall back and join liim with all possible 
expedition. He hoped to collect his army together in time to stop the French 
before Bassano. It was too late. Mezaros’s division did not reach Montebello 
■rnitil the 8 th, the day on which the batde of Bassano was fought. 

On 8 September, before daylight, I was at the advanced posts; at six 
o’clock the vanguard attacked, and overthrew six battaUons which were in 
position in tlie passes on the two banks of the Brenta; their remains fell hack 
on the line of battle, which was about 20,000 strong, but which made only a 
weak resistance. Augereau’s division attacked die left; Massena’s thfi right; 
the enemy was broken in all directions, and driven back on Bassano. The 
Fourth of the Line, in a close column, passed tire bridge as at Lodi. At diree 
o’clock, the army entered Bassano, and took 6,000 prisoners, eight stand of 
colours, two pontoon trains, two hundred baggage waggons, thirty-two 
pieces of cannon, and one hundred ammunition waggons of aU kinds, all of 
which waggons load teams of four horses. Wurmser retreated iir disorder on 
Vicenza, being now unable to retreat on the Piave; at Vicenza he rallied 
Mezaros’s division. He thus formd himself cut off fiom the hereditary states, 
aud-firom his communications with Austria. General Quasdanowich, with 
3,000 men, being cut off from Bassano, fell back on the Frioul. On the ptb, 
• Massena’s divisioS. marched on Vicenza, and AMgereau’s on Padua, intercept- 
irt^ those two great roads, in case Wurmser should attempt to return to the 
fltenta, in order to reach the Piave. But that general, ffter his defeats at 
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Roveredo, in the passes of the Brenta, at Bassano and before Verona, had now- 
no troops under his command but such as were much disheartened; he had 
lost the flower of his army; out of a force of 60^000 men, he had now but 
16,000 injunction under his command. Never was there a more critical situa- 
tion. He liimself despaired, and the French were every hour in hopes of seeing__ 
him lay down his arms. 

Of tliese 16,000 men, 600 were cavalry, of good quality, and not disccar- 
aged, not having suffered loss or been defeated. These horsemen -spread 
themselves over the country in search of a passage across the Adige; two 
squadrons of them passed to the right bank of the Adige at the ferry of 
Albaredo, to reconnoitre the position of the French, and obtain some intelli- 
gence from Mantua. It was impossible for Wurmscr to pass the Adige at this 
ferry, closely followed as he was by the French army, and after ha-ving lost 
his pontoons at Bassano. His position was become desperate, when the French 
evacuated Legnago witliout destroying the bridge. This error, committed by 
a lieutenant-colonel, saved Wurmser. Kilmaine when attacked at Verona by 
Mezaros’s division, had ordered die 400 men who guarded Legnago to join 
him, and directed Sahuguet to replace them by a detachment from forces 
blockading Mantua. The Heutenant-colonel who commanded this detach- 
ment, havmg had a few men sabred on the road from Legnago to Mantua, 
suffered himself to be persuaded that the whole of the Austrian army had 
passed at Albaredo, and was about to cut off his retreat. He gave credit to die 
report spread by the enemy of the disasters experienced by the French army, 
which was said to have perished in the Tyrol. Beheving himself interceptedT 
he was perfectly bewildered, evacuated the place, and retreated on Mantua. 
Wurmser, informed of this fortimate occurrence, instantly marched on 
Legnago, entered the place without firing a shot, and availed himself of the 
bridge to pass the Adige. At the same time I reached Arcole. On receiving 
this vex’htious intelligence, I took possession of the ferry of Ronco, sent Mas- 
sena over to the right bank, and ordered Augercau to march from Padua on 
Legnago: still entertahiing hopes of surrounding the Marshal once more by 
reaching the Molinella before liim. Kilmaine, with all the disposable force he 
could muster, had stationed himself on that river, intercepting the road to 
Mantua: but his force being inconsiderable, it was necessary to join him be- 
fore the enemy should reach him.,Wurmser lost valuable time at Legnago; 
whether excessive fatigue compelled liini to give his troops a little rest, or 
whether, supposing the French to be on the road from Vicenza to Ronco, 
he hesitated for a rime, in hopes to open once nibre his natural comnltmi- 
cations by way of Padua. he had a great number of cavalry, he jyas 
enabled to obtain intelligence and watch the French at a great distance. 
His scouts informed him that the French were at Montagnana, a pljst. 
in his front, where they had arriveij by way of Padua; and that they were 
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approaching Lcgnago by the two roads. He then commenced his march on 
Mantua. 

There are two roads leading from Ronco to Sanguinetto, where it was 
intended to intercept the enemy: one of them runs on the left, along the 
_^dige, and intersects the road from Legnago to Mantua at Cerea; the other 
leads direct from Ronco to Sanguinetto. General Pigeon, with Masseiia’s 
vawguard, marched directly on Sanguinetto; but Murat, who was sent for- 
ward to recoimoitre with the light horse, had talcen the Cerea road, as that 
which would bring him nearest to the enemy. He soon began a cannonade 
with them. Pigeon, hearing the cannon, rested his left on Cerea, advanced to 
that place, and drew up^ the 4th light dcmi-brigade in line behind the 
rivulet to stop the way. Wurmser was cut off; he would have been lost, had 
he not succeeded in forcing a passage. He attacked Cerea, deploying his whole 
army, and surrounded tlie small vanguard of the French, which was soon 
broken; 3 or 400 men remained in his power. Being left master of the field of 
battle, he continued his march on Sanguinetto without delay. It was during 
die conflict at Cerea that I, having galloped up to the village just as my van- 
guard was routed, had only just time enough to turn round, clap spurs to my 
horse, and get clear off. 

Wurmser came up, a few minutes after, to the very spot where I had been, 
and learning the circumstance from an old womaji, sent in pursuit of me in 
every direction, particularly recommending that I should be brought in ahve. 
After reaching Sanguinetto, Wurmser marched all night. Having discovered 
dTat Sahuguet’s and Kilmaine’s reserves were waiting for him at the Molin- 
ella, he quitted the high road, turned to the left, and reached Villa-Impenta on 
' the i2th, where there was a little bridge guarded by a small detachment; his 
cavalry surprised it. General Charton, who hastened with 500 men of the lath 
light demi-brigade from the army before Mantua, to defend this bridge, 
could not reach it in time; he then formed die square, on the road, aiidunade a 
vigorous resistance; but be was sabred by the Austrian cuirassiers, and left 
dead on the field. This detachment was lost. On the 14th the reverses of the 
old Marshal were again alleviated by another slight advantage at Due- 
Castelli similar to those of Cerea and Villa-Impenta; a battalion of light 
infantry was there cut off and broken by two regiments of cuirassiers, and 
lost 300 men. The troops were excessively fatigued, and their duty began to 
be negligently performed, ' 

The trifling successes obtained by the Austrian army, in the actions of 
Ceres, Villa-Impenta, andOue-Castelli, encouraged it to keep the field. The 
garrison of Mantua came out, and Wurmser encamped his army between 
Saint-George and^the citadel. He had then 3 3, coo men under his conlmand; 
j^aoo were in the hospitals; he left 5,000 to guard the place; and encamped 
with 25,000, of whom 5,000 were caval^; he was in hopes, by thus occupy- 
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ing the country, to find an opportunity of reaching Legnago, and repassing 
the Adige: but General Bon, who commanded Augereau’s division, entered 
Legnago on 13 September, made 1,700 prisoners, took twenty-four pieces of 
liorse artillery, and liberated 500 French soldiers, who had been taken at Cerea 
and in other petty engagements. On the i6th he reached Governolo, forming 
the left of the army; Massena, who was at Due-Castelli, formed the centref 
Sahuguet, with die troops engaged in the blockade, was at la Favorite, form- 
ing the right; Kilmainc had collected all die cavalry. The forced marches per- 
formed during this last fortniglit, had greatly weakened the regiments. On 
the i6th, in the evening, tlie army amounted to 24,000 men under arms, of 
whom 3,000 were cavalry. The two armies were equal in strength, but their 
quality was ver)' different; of the enemy’s troops Bie cavalry alone retained 
their confidence. 

On 19 September, General Bon began his march from Governolo, sup- 
ported his left on the Mincio, and approached Saint-George. The action 
became very brisk; the Austrians sent their reserve to take part in it. Bon was 
not only stopped, but even lost a little groiuid. Sahuguet engaged on the 
right; the enemy thought the whole line was in action, when Massena de- 
bouched in column on the centre, and carried disorder into the enemy’s army, 
which retreated precipitately into die town, after having lost 3,000 prisoners, 
amongst whom was a regiment of cuirassiers, completely mounted, witli 
three standards and eleven pieces of caimon. After die battle of Saint-George, 
Wurmser spread his troops throughout the Seraglio, threw a bridge over the 
Po, and got provisions into the place. On 21 September he attacked Govemols- 
and was repulsed with the loss of 1,000 men, and six pieces of cannon; had he 
gained possession of this point, he meant to have endeavoured to reach the 
Adige. At length, on i October, Kilmaine, who commanded the blockade, 
entered the Seraglio, seized PradeUa and Ceresa, and completely blockaded 
the plape. This operation, which occasioned several very hot actions, main- 
tained widi a few men, did the General great credit. From i June to 18 Sep- 
tember, the enemy had lost 37,000 men, of whom 18,000 were taken prison- 
ers, 3,000 killed, and 6,000 Wounded, seventy-five pieces of cannon, twenty- 
two ensigns and standards, thirty generals, eighty of the civil list from head- 
quarters, and 6,000 horse. The Marshal and 16,000 men had been obliged to 
throw themselves into Mantua: 10,000 men out of this army had escaped into 
the Tyrol under Davidowich, and into the Frioul under Quasdanowich. 
The Frencli army had lost 7,500 men; of whom 1,400 were taken, i,8oq 
killed, and 4,300 wounded. , 

Marmont, whom I despatched to Paris, with the colours taken in the battles 
ofRoveredo, Bassano, and ^^int-George, and the actions-of Prmiolano“lnd 
Cismone, was one of my aides-de-camp; I had found him an ensign of artillery 
at Toulon and had taken him into my service. He was afterwards Duke'^ 
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Ragusa and a marshal of France. He came from the department of the Cote 
d’Or. 

The troops, having, for die present, no enemy before them, toolCa little 
rest. Vaubois occupied Trent, and intrenched himself on the banks of the 
Avisio; Massena’s division occupied Bassano, observing the passage of the 
"Tiave. Augereau’s division occupied Verona; Kilmaine commanded the 
blockade of Mantua. The battles ofRoveredo, Bassano, and Saint~George, 
the intermediate actions, and the sickness incident to die blockade, had weak- 
ened the troops. The garrison of Mantua at first made numerous sorties in 
great force; but reverses and sickness soon cooled its ardour. At the end of 
October it amounted to 17,000 men under arms, and about 10,000 in the 
hospitals; that is to say, niiarly 30,000 mouths to feed; whence it was hoped 
that die place would speedily be surrendered; but the old Marshal had the 
greater part of his cavalry horses salted, which, added to the provisions of all 
kinds which he had collected in the viciinty, and particularly those he had 
obtained from the Regency of Modena, which on both occasions, when the 
siege was raised, had sent in convoys prepared long beforehand, put the place 
in a condition to make a longer defence than had been expected. Contrary to 
all probability, and to the opinion of all Italy, the French army was yet to 
gain more sanguinary and glorious victories, and Austria was yet to levy and 
to lose two armies, before this bulwark of Italy was to yield to its fate. 

Kilmaine was of Irish origin, and an excellent cavalry officer: he possessed 
coolness and a quick eye; he was well adapted for the command of detached 
^rps of observation, and all delicate commissions winch require discern- 
ment, talent, and sound judgment. He had been employed in Prairial against 
the faubourg Saint-Antoine, At the period of the campaign of Italy he was 
about fifty years of age. He rendered the army important services, and would 
have been one of its principal generals, but for the delicacy of his health. He 
was well acquainted with the Austrian troops; and, understanding tMir tac- 
tics thoroughly, never suffered himself to be imposed upon by false reports 
which they are accustomed to spread in the rear of an army, nor by tliose 
heads of columns which they place on the communications, in all directions, 
to make the enemy believe there are great forces present, when in fact there 
are none. His political opinions were very moderate. 
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chapter XII 

BATTLE OF ARCOLE 


Marshal Ahinzi arrives in Italy at the head of a third 
army. Good condition of the French army; all the nations 
of Italy confident of its success. Battle of the Brenta (5 
Nov,); Vauhois evacmtes the Tyrol in disorder. Battle of 
Caldiero (12 Nov.), Murmurs and various sentiments of 
the French soldiers. Nocturnal march of the army on JLoncOy 
where the troops pass the Adige over a bridge of boats 
(14 Nov.). The army re-enters Verona in triumph, by the 
Venetian gate, on the right bank (18 Nov.). 


/m 11 the couriers who reached Vienna with news of Prince Charles’s 
/ % successes, were followed by couriers from Wurmser, bringing 
accounts of his disasters. The court passed the whole month of 
/ ^ September in these alternations ofjoy and sorrow. The satisfac- 

-jL _A_tion derived from its triumphs, did not compensate for the con- 
sternation excited by its defeats. Germany was saved, but Italy was lost: the 
army which guarded that frontier had disappeared. Its numerous staff, its old 
Marshal, and a remnant of troops, had only been able to find temporary 
safety by shutting themselves up in Mantua, which place, reduced to die last 
extremity, in want of evcrytliing, aJld ravaged by the autumnal fevers, would 
soon be compelled to open its gates to the conqueror. The Aulic Council felt 
the necessity of making extraordinary efforts; it assembled, two armies; the 
first in the Friotil, the other in the Tyrol, appomted Marshal Alvinzi to com- 
mand them, and ordered him "to march to save Mantua and deliver Wutmssr. 

The influence of the proceedings of the Armies of the Sambre and Meuse 
and Rhine was calculated to be speedily felt in Italy. If tliose two armitS' 
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should not niaintain themselves on tlie right bank of the Rhine, it was of the 
utmost importance that they should send strong detachments to remforce the 
Army of Italy. The Directory promised much, but pciformed litdb; they 
sent, however, twelve battalions, drafted from the Army of la Vendde, who 
reached Milan in the course of September and October; care was taken to 
■^nake them march in twelve columns. The notion was spread abroad that 
each of these columns was a regiment, and had its full complement of men, 
wfiich would have been a very considerable reinforcement. It is true that the 
French' soldiers did not need ertpouragement; they were full of confidence in 
their chief and in their own superiority; they were well paid, clodied, and 
fed; the artillery was fine and numerous; the cavalry well mounted. The 
Italians of every state had toiinected themselves with the interest of the army 
on which their hberty and independence depended; they were as much con- 
vinced of the superiority of the French over the German soldiers, as of that of 
the general who had vanquished Beaulieu and Wurmser, over Marshal 
Alvinzi. Pubhc opinion had undergone a great change since the preceding 
month of July. At that time, when Wurmser’s approach was aimounccd, all 
Italy expected his triumph; at present no one doubted tliat of the French 
array. The public spirit of the Transpadan Slates, of Bologna, Modena, and 
Reggio, was such that they might be depended on for repulsing the Pope’s army ■ 
diemselves, if it should enter their territories according to the threats held out. 

In the beginning of October Marshal Alvinzi was still witlr Ids army before 
the Isonzo; but at the end of that month, he removed his head-quarters to 
jC,onegliano, behind the Piave. Massena, stationed at Bassano, was watching 
his movements. Davidowich had assembled a corps d’armee of 18,000 men in 
the Tyrol, inclosing the Tyrolese militia. The General of division Vaubois 
covered Trent, occupying the Avisio with a corps of 12,000 men. Augereau’s 
division, the reserve of cavalry, and the head-quarters of the French army, 
were at Verona. Alvinzi’s plan was to effect his junction with Davfdojyich in 
Verona, and to march thence on Mantua. On i November he threw two 
bridges across the Piave, and marched in three columns towards the Brenta. 
Massena, threatening to attack him, compelled him to deploy his whole 
army; and when he had ascertained that it amounted to upwards of 40,000 
men, he raised his camp of Bassano, repassed the Brenta, and approached 
Vicenza, where I Joined him with Augereau’s division and my reserve; and on 
the 6tli, at daybreak, advanced to give battle to Alvinzi, who had followed 
Massena’s movement. He had fixed liis head-quarters at Fonte Niva; his van, 
under General Liptay, on die right bank of the Brenta, at Carmignano, in 
advance of his left, which was commanded by General Provero. His right, 
un&r the command of Quasdanowich, was in position hetween Bassano and 
Vicenza. General Metrouski commanded a corps of observation in the gorges 
■oTthe Brenta, and General Hohenzollem commanded his reserve. Massena 
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attacked at dawn of day, and after an action of several hours drove back the 
van, Quasdanowich, Liptay, and Provera’s division, to the left bank of the 
river, killing a great number of men, and making many prisoners. I advanced 
against Quasdanowich at the head of Augereau’l division, and drove him 
from Lenova upon Bassano. It was four o’clock in die afternoon; L considered 
the passage of die bridge and the taking of the town on this day as of the 
greatest importance; but Hohenzollem having come up, I ordered my 
brigade of reserve to advance for the purpose of seconding the attack of the 
bridge; a battalion of 900 Croats, which had been cut off, had thrown them- 
selves into a village on the liigh road; as soon as the head of die reserve 
appeared to cross the village, it was received witli a very brisk fire; it became 
necessary to bring up howitzers. The village was taken, and die Croats shot; 
but a delay of two hours liad taken place, and the troops did not reach die 
bridge until night; they were obhgcd to postpone the forcing of this passage 
until the followmg day. 

Vaubois had received orders to attack the enemy’s positions on the right 
bank of the Avisio. On i November, he attacked those of Saint-Michacl and 
Segonzano, The enemy were in considerable force, and defended themselves 
with the greatest btrepidity. Vaubois was not altogether successful, nor was 
the attempt he made the following day more fortunate. At length he was 
himself attacked in turn, his position of the Avisio was forced, and he was 
obhged to abandon Trent. Having rallied his troops, he took up a position at 
Galliano; but Landon, manoeuvring by the right bank of the Adige, widi his 
Tyrolese, had outflanked him, and got possession of Nomi and Torbole. It 
appeared to be his intention to advance on Montebaldo and Rivoli. Vaubois 
had no longer any troops on die right bank, or any means of opposing this 
manoeuvre, wltich, had it been executed by the enemy, would have endan- 
gered not only his corps but the whole of the French army. This news 
reached,the French head-quarters at two in the morning. There was now no 
room for hesitation; it was indispensably necessary to hasten to Verotu,' now 
so imminently threatened, and to abandon the former plan, with every idea 
of making a diversion. My original scheme was, after driving Alvinzi beyond 
the Piave, to proceed up the defiles of the Brcnta, and to cut oflfDavidowich. 
Colonel Vignolles, of tlie staff, a confidential officer, was sent to coUect all the 
troops he could muster at Verona, and to march with them on la Corona and 
Rivoli. He found there a battalion'of the 40th, just arrived from la Vend&, 
and overawed the first skirmishers of the enemy, who came up to la Corona. 
On the following day, Joubert reached that important position, with the^-tli 
light demi-brigade, brought from the blockade of Mantua: after this there 
was nothing to apprehend. A^the same time Vaubois threw bridges over 3 te 
Adige, crossed back to the right bank, and proceeded to occupy the position 
of la Corona and Rivoli in force. 
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From the Brenta, the French army filed through the city of Vicenza, during 
the whole of the yth. The inhabitants who had witnessed the victory it had 
gained, could not account for this movement in retreat. Alvinzi had also 
commenced his retreat, at flitee in the morning, to pass the Piave; but he was 
soon informed by his light cavalry of the retrograde movement of the French 
army. He returned on the Brenta, and the next day passed that river to follow 
hiiantagonist’s movement. 

I had Vaiibois’ division assembled on the plain of Rivoli, and addressed 
them thus: ‘Soldiers, I am not satisfied with you: you have shown neitlier 
discipline, perseverance, nor bravery; no position could rally you; you aban- 
doned yourselves to a panic terror. You suffered yourselves to be driven from 
positions in which a handful of brave men might have stopped an army. 
Soldiers of the 39th and 85th, you are not French soldiers. Quarter-master- 
general, let it be inscribed on their colours. They no longer form part of the Army 
of Italy]' This harangue, pronounced in a severe tone, drew tears from these 
old soldiers; the rules of discipline could not suppress the accents of their grief. 
Several grenadiers, who had received honorary arms, cried out, ‘General, we 
have been calumniated; place us in the van, and you shall see whether the 39th 
and 8 jth belong to the Army of Italy.’ Having thus produced the effect I 
wished, I addressed a few words of consolation to them. Tliese two regiments 
a few days after covered themselves with glory. 

Notwithstanding the reverses wliich Alvinzi Irad sustained on the Brenta, 
Iris operations were crowned with the most brilliant success. He was master of 
whole of the Tyrol, and of all the country between the Brenta and the 
Adige. But the most difficult task still remained, namely, to force the passage 
of the Adige in the face of the French army, and to effect his junction with 
Davidowich by marching over the bodies of the brave soldiers posted before 
Verona. The road from Verona to Vicenza runs along the Adige for three 
leagues, as far as Villa-Nuova, where it turns at right angles to the left, and runs 
straight to Vicenza. At Villa-Nuova the little river Alpon cuts it, and after run- 
ning through Atcole falls into the Adige, near Albaredo. To the left of Villa' 
Nuova are some heights known by the name of the position of Caldieto, by 
occupying which Verona is covered, and it becomes easy to fall on the rear of 
an enemy manoeuvring on tlje lower Adige. As soon as the defence of Monte- 
baldo was provided for, and Vaubois’ troops had regained their confidence, I 
determined to occupy Caldiero, as affording more chances in favour of 
defensive operations, and more energy to my attitude. On the iitli, at two 
o’ dock in the afternoon, -the army passed the bridges of Verona. Verdier’s 
bi^adc, which was at the head overthrew tlie enemy’s vanguard, made 
several hundred "prisoners, and took up a position, at night, at the foot of 
^^pjddiero. The fires of the bivouacs and the reports of spies and prisoners left 
no doubt respecting Alvinzi’s intentions; he meant to receive batdc, and had 
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fixed liitnself firmly in these fine positions, resting his left on the marsh of 
Arcole, and liis right on Mount Olivetto and the village of Colognola. This 
position is good in both directions. He had covered himself by some redoubts 
and formidable batteries. At daybreak the enenty’s line was perceived: his 
left was impregnable; his right seemed ill supported. Massena received orders 
to inarch with his division to take advantage of this defect by occupying a 
hill which outflanked the enemy’s right, and which he had neglected to 
occupy. Brigadier-General Launay intrepidly climbed the acclivity at the 
head of a corps of skirmishers; but, liaving advanced too far, the division 
which was to support him could not come up with him in time, being 
stopped by a ravine, and he was repulsed and taken prisoner. The enemy, 
now apprised of their error, immediately rectified their position; and it was 
no longer possible to attack them with any hope of success. In the meantime 
the whole line engaged, and the fire was maintained throughout the day. The 
rain fell m torrents; the ground was so completely soaked that the French 
artillery could make no movement, whilst that of the Austrians, being in 
position and advantageously placed, produced its full effect. The enemy 
made several attempts to attack in his turn, but was repulsed with loss. The 
two armies bivouacked in their respective positions. It continued to rain all 
night so heavily that I judged it expedient to return into my camp before 
Verona. The loss in this affair was equal on both sides; the enemy, with 
reason, claimed the victory; liis advanced posts approached Saint-Michael’s, 
and the situation of the French was become truly hazardous. 

Vaubois had suffered considerable loss; he had not now above 8,000 meji_ 
left. The other two divisions, after having fought valiantly on the Brenta, and 
failed in their operation on Caldiero, did not now amount to more than 
13,000 men under arms. The idea of the superior strength of the enemy per- 
vaded every mind. Vaubois’ soldiers, in excuse for their retreat, declared that 
the enejny were three to one against them. The enemy had also suffered loss, 
no doubt, but he had gained great advantages. He had counted die small num- 
ber of the French at Ins ease; and accordingly he had no longer any doubt of 
the deliverance of Mantua, or of the conquest of Italy. In his delirium of confi- 
dence, he liad a great number of scaling-ladders made, and loudly threatened 
to take Verona by storm. The garrison of Mantua had awakened fiom its 
lethargy, and made frequent sorties, incessandy harassing the besiegers, who 
amounted only to 8 or 9,000 men, and had to restrain a garrison of 25,000, 
out of which number, however, there were lo or 12,000 sick. The French 
were no longer in a situation to carry on offensiye operations in any direc- 
tions; they 'were checked on one side by the position of Caldiero, and on the 
other by die defiles of the TyTjol. But even if the enemy’s position had allowed 
of any enterprise against him, his numerical superiority was too well known; 
it was therefore necessary to let him make the first move, and to wait patienSf 
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until he should make some attempt. The weather wa? extremely bad; every 
movement was made in the mud. The affairs of Caldiero and the Tyrol had 
evidently damped the confidence of the French soldier; he was, indeed, still 
persuaded of his superiority on equal terms, but did not now feel capable of 
resisting such superior numbers. A great number of the bravest men had been 
wounded two or three times in different battles since the army entered Italy. 
Discontent began to show itself. 'We cannot,’ said the men, 'do everybody’s 
duty. Alvinzi’s army, now present, is the same that the Armies of the Rhine, 
and Sambre and Meuse, retreated before, and they are now idle; why arc we 
to perform their work? If we are beaten, we must make for the Alps as fugi- 
tives and without honour; if, on the contrary, we conquer, what will be the 
result of our new victory? We shall be opposed by another army like that of 
Alvinxi, as Alvinzi lumself succeeded Wurmser, and as Wurmser succeeded 
Beaulieu; and in this unequal contest we must be aaniliilated at last.’ 

To these remarks, I caused the following answer to be made. ‘We have but 
one more effort to make, and Italy is our own. The enemy is, no doubt, more 
numerous than we are, but half his troops arc recruits; when beds beaten, 
Mantua must fall, and we shall remain masters of all; our labours will be at an 
end; for not only Italy, but a general peace is in Mantua, You talk of returning 
to the Alps, but you are no longer capable of doing so: from the dry and 
frozen bivouacs of those sterile rocks, you could very weU conquer the 
delicious plains of Lombardy; but from tlie snuling flowery bivouacs of Italy, 
you cannot return to the Alpine snows. Succours liavc reached us; there are 
—more on the toad; let not those who are unwilling to fight seek vain pre- 
tences; for only beat Alvinzi atid I will answer for your future welfare,’ 
These words, repeated by everyone in the army that possessed a generous 
heart, raised the spirits of the troops, and brought the mover by degrees to an 
opposite, way of tliinking. Thus, one wloile, the army, in its dejection, was 
desirous of retreating; at another moment it was filled with enthusitum and 
' talked of advancing. ‘Shall the soldiers of Italy patiently endure the insults and 
provocations of these slaves?’ 

When it became known at Brescia, Bergamo, Milan, Cremona, Lodi, 

. Pavia, and Bologna, that the army had sustained a check, the wounded and 
sick left the hospitals, before they were well cured, to resume their stations in 
the ranks; the wounds of many of these brave men were still bleeding. This 
affecting sight filled the mind with the mosthvely emotion. 

At length, on 14 November, at nightfall, the camp of Verona got uiider 
antis: tliree colunms begaq, their marchui the deepest silence, crossed the city, 
passed the Adige by three bridges, and formed on the right bank, The hour of 
deprtute, the direction taken, which was that retreat, the silence observed 
in the order of the day, contrary to the invariable custom of announcing that 
an engagement is to take place, the state of affairs, everything, in short, indi- 
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catcd that the army was retreating. The first step in retreat would necessarily 
be foUtiwed by the raising of the siege of Mantua, and foreboded the loss of 
Italy. Those amongst the inhabitants who placed the hopes of their future lot 
in the victories of the French, followed with anxious and aching hearts the 
movements of this army, which was depriving them of every hope. But die 
army, instead of keeping the Pcschiera road, suddenly turned to the left, 
marched along the Adige, and arrived before daylight at Ronco, whq'e 
Andreossy was completing a bridge. By the first rays of the sun, the troops 
were astonished to find themselves, by merely facing to the left, on the oppo- 
site shore. The officers and soldiers who had traversed this country before, 
when in pursuit of Wurmser, now began to guess their General’s intention; I 
intended to turn Caldiero, which I had not been able to carry by an attack in 
front: not being able with 13,000 men to withstand 40,000 in the plain, I was 
removing my field of battle to roads surrounded by vast marshes, where num- 
bers would be unavailing, but where the courage of the heads of the columns 
would decide everything. The hopes of victory now animated every' heart, 
and every man vowed to surpass iiimsclf in order to second so fine and daring 
a plan. Kilmaine had remained in Verona with 1,500 men of all arms, with 
the gates closed, and all communications strictly prohibited; the enemy was 
therefore completely ignorant of this movement. The bridge of Ronco was 
constructed on the tight of the Alpon, about a quarter of a league from its 
mouth; which situation has been censured by ill-informed military men. In 
fact, if the bridge had been carried to the left bank opposite Alberedo; first, 
the army would have had to debouch on a vast plain, the very thing which'!'*— 
wished to avoid; secondly, Alvinzi, who occupied the heights of Caldiero, 
might have covered the march of a column which he would have directed on 
Verona, by stationing troops on tire right bank of the Alpon: he would have 
forced Verona, feebly guarded as it was, and would have effected his junction 
with tte Army of the Tyrol; the division of Rivoli, taken between two fires, 
would have been obliged to retreat on Peschicra, and the whole army would 
have been strangely compromised: Whereas, by constructing the bridge to 
the right of the Alpon, the invaluable advantages were secured first, of draw- 
ing the enemy into three roads crossing an immense marsh; secondly, of being 
in communication with Verona, by the dyke which runs up the Adige and 
passes by the villages of Porcil and^Gambione, where Alvinzi’s head-quarters 
were, without leaving any position for the enemy to take, or any natural 
obstacle to cover the movement of any troops he might detach to attack 
Verona. Such an attack was, indeed, now impossible, for die whole Fr«ich 
army would have taken such troops in the rear, whilst the walls of the city 
would have stopped them iirfront. Three roads branch oul from the bridge 
of Ronco; the first, on the left, goes up the Adige towards Verona, passes the 
villages of Bionde and Porcil, where it debouches in a plain; die second and 
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centre one, leads to Villa-Nuova, and runs through the village of Arcole, 
crossing the Alpon by a little stone bridge; the third, on the right, rnpf down 
the Adige and leads to Albaredo. It is 3,600 toises from Ronco to Pored, 
2,000 from Porcil to Caldiero, and three leagues from Caldiero to Verona. 
It is 2,200 toises from Ronco to Arcole, 3,000 from the bridge of Arcole to 
ViUa-Nuova; 100 from Ronco to the mouth of the Alpon, and 500 thence to 
Ajharedo. 

Three columns entered upon these three roads; the left one marched up the 
Adige as far as the extremity of the marshes, at the village of Porcil, whence 
the soldiers perceived the steeples of Verona; it was thenceforth impossible 
for the enemy to march upon tliat city. TJic centre column marched on 
Arcole, where the French skirmishers got as far as the bridge unperccived. 
Two battalions of Croats, with two pieces of cannon, had bivouacs there for 
the purpose of guarding the rear of the army, and watching any parties which 
the garrison of Legnago might send into the country; that place being only 
three leagues off, on the right. The ground between Arcole and die Adige 
was not guarded; Alvinzi had contented himself with ordering patrols of 
hussars, who thrice every day visited the dykes of the marshes on the side of 
the Adige. The road from Ronco to Arcole meets the Alpon 1,200 toises 
from Ronco; it then runs along the right bank of that litde rivulet for 10,000 
toises, as far as the stone bridge which turns to the right, at right angles, and 
leads into the village of Arcole. The Croats were bivouacked with their right 
supported on the village and their left towards the mouth of the rivulet, with 
>^he dyke in their front, separated from them by the stream; by firing in front, 
they took the column, the head of which was near Arcole, in flank; the soldiers 
fell back precipitately as far as the point where die road ceases to expose the 
flank to the left bank. Augereau, indignant of this retrograde movement of 
his van, rushed upon the bridge at die head of two battahons of grenadiers; 
but, being received by a brisk flank-fire, he was driven back on his division. 
Alvinzi, being informed of tliis attack, could not at first comprehend, hut at 
daybreak he was enabled to observe the movement of the French from the 
neighbouring steeples. His reconnoitring parties of hussars were received 
with discharges of musquetry on all tlie dykes, and pursued by the cavalry; 
he then plainly saw that the French had passed the Adige and were in his rear. 
It seemed to him absurd to suppose that a^ whole army could thus have been 
thrown into impassable marshes; he thought it must be some Hght troops 
which had moved in this direction to alarm him, and to mask a real attack by 
trcM^s which would debauch by the Verona road. But his reconnoitring 
parties hiving brought liim intelligence that aU was quiet towards Verona, he 
thought it impor^int to drive these light troop? from the marshes. He there- 
^re directed a division, commanded by Metrouski, on the dyke of Arcole, 
and another on the left dyke, commanded by Provera. Towards nine o’clock 
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in the morning they attacked with impetuosity. Massena, who was intrusted 
with die left dyke, having allowed the enemy to get fairly upon the dyke 
made a desperate charge, broke his column, repulsed him with great loss, and 
took a number of prisoners. The same thing happs:ned on the dyke of Arcole. 
As soon as die enemy had passed the elbow of the road, he was charged and 
routed by Augereau, leaving prisoners and cannon in die victor’s hands; the 
marsh was covered with dead. It became of the utmost importance to gain 
possession of Arcole, for, by debouching thence on the enemy’s rear, "we 
should have seized the bridge of ViUa-Nuova over the Alpon, which 'was liis 
only retreat, and established ourselves there before it could be occupied 
against us; but Arcole withstood several attacks. I determined to try a last 
effort in person; I seized a flag, rushed on the bridge, and there planted it; the 
column I commanded had reached the middle of the bridge, when the flank- 
ing fire and the arrival of a division of the enemy frustrated tlie attack; tlie 
grenadiers at the head of the colunm, finding themselves abandoned by the 
rear, hesitated, but being hurried away in the flight, they persisted in keeping 
possession of their General; they seized me by my arms and by my clothes, 
and dragged me along with them amidst the dead, the dying, and the smoke; 

I was precipitated into a morass, in which I sunk up to the middle, surrounded . 
by the enemy. The grenadiers perceived that their General was in danger; 
a cry was heard at ‘Forward, soldiers, to save the Generali’ These brave men 
immediately turned back, ran upon the enemy, drove him beyond the bridge, 
and I was saved. This was the day of military devotedness. Lannes, who had 
been wounded at Govemolo, had hastened from Milan; he was sdU sufferhi g; 
he threw himself between the enemy and myself, covering me with his body, 
and received three woimds, determined never to abandon me. Muiron, my 
aide-de-camp, was killed in coveting his General with his own body. Heroic 
and affecting death! Belliard and VignoUcs were wounded in rallying tlie 
troops.fotward. The brave General Robert was killed; he was a soldier who 
never shrunk from the enemy’s fire. 

General Guieux passed the Adige at the ferry of Albaredo with a brigade. 
Arcole was taken in the rear; but in the meantime Alvinzi, having ascertained 
the real state of affairs, had become fully sensible of the danger of his position; 
he had abandoned Caldiero precipitately, destroyed his batteries, and made 
all his parks and reserves repass the bridge. From the top of the steeples of 
Ronco the French had the monifitation to see this booty escape them; and it 
was only by wimessing the precipitate movements of the enemy that the 
whole extent and consequences of my plan could^^be comprehended. Every- 
one then saw what might be the results of so profound and daring a combina- 
tion. The enemy’s army w^ escaping firom destruction by a hasty rettrat; 
General Guieux was not able to match on Arcole by the left bank of the 
Alpon untilncar four o’clock; the village was carried without st ri ki n g a blo^; 
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but it was now imimporcant, being six hours too late; die enemy had resumed 
his natural position. Arcole was now only an intermediate post between the 
fronts of the two armies, whereas in the morning it had been in the rear of the 
enemy. The day was, ho'fvever, crowned with' important results. Caldiero 
was evacuated; Verona was no longer in danger; two divisions of Alviuzi’s 
army had been defeated with considerable loss; numerous columns of prison- 
ers, and a great number of tropliies, filed off tlirough the camp, and filled the 
officers and soldiers with enthusiasm; the troops regained their spirits, and the 
confidence of victory. 

In the meantime Davidowich with the corps of the Tyrol had attacked and 
taken la Corona; he occupied RivoU. Vaubois occupied the heights ofBusso- 
lengo; Kilmaine, relieved from aU apprehensions for the left bank by the 
evacuation of Caldiero, had directed his attention to the walls of Verona and 
the right bank; but if Davidowich should march on Vaubois, and force liim 
to tlirow himself on Mantua, he would oblige the French to raise the blockade 
of that city, and cut off the retreat of the head-quarters and the army winch 
were at Ronco. It is thirteen leagues from Rivoli to Mantua, and ten from 
Ronco to that city; by very bad roads; it was therefore necessary to be ready, 
by daylight, to support Vaubois, protect the blockade of Mantua and the 
communications of the army, and beat Davidowich, who had advanced m 
the course of the day. In order to succeed in this plan, it was necessary to cal- 
culate the hours. Uncertain what might have passed during the day, I thought 
it best to suppose tliat everything had been mrfortunatc on Vaubois’ side; that 
_Jie had been forced, and had taken up a position between Roverbella and 
Castcl-Nuovo. I caused Arcole, which had cost so much blood, to be evacu- 
ated; made the army fall back on the right bank of the Adige, leaving on the 
left bank only one brigade and a few pieces of cannon, and ordered the soldiers 
to prepare their mess in this position. If the enemy had marched on Rivoli, 
the bridge over the Adige must have been raised, and. the army must have dis- 
appeared before Alvinzi, and reached Vaubois in time to assist him. I left 
bivouacs at Arcole with lighted fires kept up by piquets of the grand guard, in 
order that Alvinzi should perceive nothing. At four in the morning the army 
got under arms; but at the same time one of Vaubois’ officers brought word 
that he was at six o’clock the preceding evening still at Bussolengo, and that 
Davidowich had not moved. That general had commanded one of W urmser’s 
corps; he remembered the lesson he hadfeccived, and was not forward to 
compromise himself. Alvinzi, however, being mformed of the retrograde 
mqfph of the French about three in the morning, had Arcole and Porcil occu- 
pied, and at daylight directed two columns on the two dykes. The firing 
b^an about aootoiSes from the bridge of Ronco, which the French crossed 
again in charging-time, fell on the enemy, broke them, and pursued them as 
far as the outlets of the morasses, which they filled with Austrian dead, 
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Several standards and cannon, and a number of prisoners, xvere the trophies 
of this day, on winch two more Austrian divisions were defeated. In the even- 
ing I, from the same morives and calculations as the preceding day, made the 
sync movements as before, concentrating all my troops on the right bank of 
the Adige, and leaving only a vanguard on the left bank. 

Alvinzi, deceived by a spy who assured him that the French were marching 
on Mantua and liad only left a vanguard at Ronco, debouched from his c^^ap 
before dawn. At five in the morning, it was known at the French head- 
quarters that Davidowich liad made no movement, and that Vaubois was still 
m the same positions; the army again crossed the bridge; the heads of the 
columns of the two armies met half way up the dykes; the action was obstin- 
ate, and for a moment doubtful, the 75th being broken; the balls reached the 
bndgd. I placed the 32nd in atnbush, lying on their faces, in a little wood of 
wiUows, along the dyke, near the head of the bridge; they rose at the proper 
moment, fired a volley, charged bayonets, and overthrew into the morass a 
close column of 3,000 Croats, who all perished there. Massena, on the left, 
experienced some vicissitudes ; but he marched at the head of his troops, with 
his hat at the end of his sword by wa-y of a standard, and made a horrible car- 
nage of the division opposed to him. In the afternoon I conceived the decisive 
moment had at length arrived; for if Vaubois had been defeated tliis day by 
Davidowich, I would have been obliged to proceed the next night to his aid 
and to that of Mantua. Alvinzi would then advance on Verona, and would 
carry off the honour and benefit of victory; and all the advantages gained 
during these last three days would be lost; whereas by repulsing Alvinsi* 
beyond Villa-Nuova, I would be enabled to march to the assistance of Vau- 
bois, by Verona. I had the prisoners carefully counted, and recapitulated the 
losses of the enemy, by which means I convinced myself tliat tlie Austrian 
force had been diminished by upwards of 25,000 men, in the course of these 
three days; so that henceforth, his number in the field would not exceed those 
of the French by much more than a tliird. I ordered the army to march out of 
the morasses, and to attack the enemy in the plain. The events of these tlircc 
days had so materially altered the characters of tlie two armies, that victory 
was certain. The army passed the bridge constructed at the mouth of the 
Alpon; Elliot, aide-de-camp to me, had been charged to construct a second; 
he was killed there. At two o’clock in the afternoon the French army was 
formed in line, with its left on Arcole, and its right in the direction of Porto 
Legnago. The enemy was in front, with his right resting on the Alpon and his 
left on some marshes; he occupied both sides of the Vicenza road. Adjutant- 
General Lorset had marched from Legnago with 6 or 700 men, four pieces of 
cannon, and 200 horse, to fhm the marshes on which the’*enemy supported 
his left. Towards three o’clock, when this detachment was advancing, die 
cannonade being brisk throughout the line, and the skirmishers engaged, 
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Major Hercule was ordered to proceed with twenty-five Guides and four 
trumpets across the reeds, and to charge the extreme left of the enemy when 
the garrison of Legnago should begin to cannonade them in the rear. That 
officer executed the movenfent in an able manner, and contributed greatly to 
the success of the day; the line was broken, the enemy commenced his retreat. 
The Austrian general had placed 6 or 7,000 men m echelon in his rear, to 
scp.ure his parks and his retreat; he had not more troops than the French on 
the field of battle; he was closely pursued all the evening, and had a great 
number of men taken pnsoners. The army passed the night in its position. 

Notwithstanding tlie victories of these three days, it was matter of specula- 
tion amongst the geneials and superior officers, what orders I would give for 
the next day; they thought that I would be content with having dispersed the 
enemy, and would not enter tlie plams of the Vicentinc, but return to Verona 
by the left hank of the Adige, to match thence against Davidowich and 
occupy Caldiero, which had been the first object of my manoeuvre. But the 
enemy’s loss had been so severe, during these three days, both in men and 
confidence, that he was no longer formidable in the plain; at daylight it was 
perceived that he had retreated on Vicenza; the army pursued him, but, after 
reaching Villa-Nuova the cavalry alone continued the pursuit, the infantry 
waiting for reports of the stand which should be made by his rearguard. 

I entered the convent of Saint Boniface, the church of which had served as 
an hospital; between 4 and 500 wounded had been crowded into it, the 
greater part of them were dead; a cadaverous smell issued from tlie place. I 
■^/as retiring, struck with horror, when I heard myself called by my name, 
Two unfortunate soldiers had been three days amongst the dead, without 
having had their wounds dressed; they despaired of relief, but were recalled 
to life at the sight of their General. Every assistance was afforded them. 

Having ascertained by the reports that the enemy was in the utmost confu- 
sion, was making no stand in any direction, and that liis rearguard had,alteady 
got beyond Montebello, I faced to the left, and proceeded to Verona to 
attack the Army of the Tyrol. The scouts captured a staff-officer, sent by 
Davidowich to Alvinzi; he came from the mountains, and supposed himself 
in the midst of his friends. It was found by his despatches that the enemy had 
had no communications for three days, and that Davidowich was ignorant of 
all that had taken place. In the three days’ engagements at Arcole, Alvinzi had 
lost t8,ooo men, of whom 6,000 were taken prisoners, four standards, and 
eighteen pieces of cannon. 

■JJlie French army re-enjtered Verona in triumph by the Venice gate, three 
days after having quitted that city almost clandestinely by the Milan gate. It 
w'ould be difficult? to conceive the astonishment.^d enthusiasm of the iixliabi- 
rants; tlie mpst declared enemies of the French could not suppress their admir- 
.ation, and added their homage to that of the patriots. The army, however, 
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made no stay there, but passed the Adige and advanced on Davidowich, who 
had a^facked Bussolengo on the 17th, and driven Vaubois on Castel-Nuovo. 
Massena marched thither, joined Vaubois, and^ attacked EJvoli. Augereau 
marched on Dolce, on the left bank of the Adige, took 1,500 men, two pon- 
toon trains, nine pieces of cannon, and a great quantity of baggage. 

But these grand results were not obtained without loss. The army stood 
more than ever in need of repose; it was not expedient for it to enter the Ty«d 
and spread itself so far as Trent. It was to be expected that Mantua would open 
its gates before the Austrian general could form a new army; the garrison of 
that place had been reduced to half rations; desertion from it had become fre- 
quent; the hospitals were crowded to excess; everything announced a speedy 
surrender: the mortality was dreadful, and diseases daily swept off more men 
than would have suificed to win a great battle, 



Chapter XIII 

NEGOTIATIONS IN 1796 


1: With the Republic of Genoa. 2: With the King of Sar- 
dinia. 3: With the Duke of Parma. 4: With the Duke of 
Modena. 5; With the Court of Rome. 6: With the Grand 
Duke of Txiscany. 7; With the King of Naples. 8: With 
the Emperor of Germany. 9: Congress of Lombardy. 
Cispadan Republic. 


I 

T he muionty of the aristocracy which governed the Republic of 
Genoa, the majority of the third-estate, and the whole popula- 
tion of the Riviere di Ponente, were friendly to the French 
ideas. The city of Genoa was the only city of tliat state of any 
strength; it was defended by double walls with bastions, a great 
quantity of artillery, <3,ooo soldiers of the line, and 6,000 national guards. At 
the first signal of the Senate 30,000 men of the inferior corporations, such as 
those of the colliers and porters, and the peasants of tlie valleys of Polccvcra, 
Beragno, and Fontana-Bona, were ready to take up arms in defence of the 
prince. It would have required an army of 40,000 men, a besieging-train, and 
two montlis’ works, to have gained possession of this capital. In 1794, 1795, 
and at the beginning of 1796, the Austro-Sardinian army covered Genoa on 
the North, and communicated with that /rity by the Bocchetta; the French 
army covered it on the West, and communicated with it by the Coniiche di 
Savona. Genoa, thus placed between the two belligerent armies, could with 
cqjlSl facility, receive aid Horn either, and held the balance between them; 
had she declared ^r either, that one would havq, acquired a great advantage; 
under these circumstances Genoa possessed great weight in the scale of ItaUan 
affairs. The Senate was sensible of all the delicacy of this position, and of all 
the strength it acquired thereby; it availed itself of tliis strength to preserve its 
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neutrality, and constandy disregarded the offers as well as the threats of the 
coalition. The commerce of the city increased, and brought immense wealth 
into tire Republic. But the Port of Genoa had been violated by the English 
squadron; the catastrophe of the frigate la Modcile had made a powerful im- 
pression on the minds of the French; the Convention had dissembled, but only 
waited for a favourable opportumty to exact a memorable reparation. 
Several of tlie noble families most attached to France Iracl been banis hed, 
which was another insult that the French government had to avenge. After 
tlic battle ofLoano, in the winter of 1796, the Directory was the more iii- 
clmcd to think the moment favourable, because the extreme poverty of its 
Army of Italy made it attach great importance to an extraordinary aid of five 
nr SIX millions. Negotiations on the subject had commenced, when I arrived 
to take the command of the army; I disapproved of this mean policy, which 
could never have succeeded, and must necessarily liavc had the effect of 
exasperating and disgusting the important population of this capital. ‘We 
must,’ said I, ‘either scale the ramparts, fix ourselves there by a vigorous coup 
de maiuj and destroy the aristocracy; or respect its independence, and above 
all, leave it in possession of its money.’ A few days after, the enemy’s armies 
having been driven beyond the Po, and the King of Sardinia having laid 
down his arms, the Republic of Genoa was at the mercy of France. The 
Directory would have established democracy there, but the French armies 
were already too far advanced. The presence of a corps of 15,000 French 
under the walls of Genoa, and perhaps their stay there for several weeks, 
would have been necessary to ensure the success of such a revolution. 

Nothing was now talked of but the match of Wurmser, who was then 
crossing Germany and entering the Tyrol. From that time it bcc.aiiie neces- 
*, ity" to concentrate the Army on the Adige, first for the purpose of defeating 
Wutmser, and afterwards on account of the manoeuvres in the Tyrol, and 
Alviiizi’s movemcius to c.xtricatc Wurmser when blockaded in Mantua. The 
army had, moreover, nothing to fear from the Genoese; their rulers were 
divided amongst themselves, and the people were favourable to us. 

Gerola, the Emperor’s minister, taking advantage of the removal of the 
army, and being secretly favoured by the feudatory families, had kindled an 
insurrection in the Imperial Fiefs, and formed bands of Piedmontese deserters, 
of vagabonds thrown out of employment by the disbanding of the Piedmon- 
tese hght troops, and of Austrian prisoners, who, having been ill guarded by 
the French, had escaped on their route. These bands infested the whole of the 
Apeimines, and tlic rear of the army. In the course qf June it became of ur gent 
importance to put an end to this state of affairs; a detachment of 1,20a men, 
and my presence at Tortonaj^roved sufficient to restore order and tranquil- 
lity* I then gave instructions to the French minister at Genoa to set negotia- 
rions on foot for the purpose of increasing our influence in the government, 
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as far as that could be done without rendering the presence of an army 
necessary. 

I required, first, the expulsion of the Austrian minister Gerola; secondly, 
that of the feudatory families^ conformably to one of the statutes of the Repub- 
lic; and, thirdly, the recall of the banished families. 

These negotiations were much protracted. In the meantime five French 
mer chantmen were captured under the Genoese batteries, which did not 
attempt to protect them. The Senate, alarmed at the menaces of the French 
agents, sent the senator Vincente Spinola, who was much in favour with the 
French, to Paris, where, after some negotiation, he signed on 6 October, 1796, 
a convciUion with Charles Lacroix, the Minister ofe.xterior relations. All the 
causes of complaints which France had against Genoa were consigned to 
oblivion; the Senate paid a contribution of four millions, and recalled the 
persons banished. This event would have afforded an opportunity, which 
ought to have been seized, of forming an offensive and defensive alliance with 
this Republic, adding to the Genoese territory the Imperial Fiefs and Massa di 
Carara, and requiring a contingent of 4,200 infantry, 400 cavalry, and 200 
artillery. But notwithstanding its utility, this system of alliance with ohgarchs 
was repugnant to tlie feeUngs of the democrats of Paris. This convention, 
however, restored tranquillity, which continued up to the time of the conven- 
tion of Montebello in 1797; and as long as the French army remained in Ger- 
many there was no reason to complain of the conduct of the people of Genoa. 

2 

The armistice of Cherasco had insulated the Austrian army, and enabled 
the French army to drive it out of Italy, to invest Mantua, and to occupy the 
line of the Adige. The peace concluded at Paris in the succeeding month of 
May placed all the fortresses of Piedmont, except Turin, in the power of 
France. The King of Sardinia thus found himself at the disposal of the Repub- 
lic. His army was reduced to an effective force of 20,000 men; his paper 
money threatened botli individuals and tlic state with ruin; his subjects were 
discontented and divided; even the French ideas had a few partisans. Some 
politicians wished to revolutionise Piedmont, in order to get rid of all 
anxiety with respect to the rear of the army, and to increase our means of 
annoying Austria, but it was impossible to overturn the throne of Sardinia, 
without direct interference by means of an imposing force; and the scenes 
jybicb were passing before Mantua were sufficient to occupy all the troops of 
the Repuhhe in It^y; besides die revolution in Piedmont might draw on a 
dSl war; in which case it would become necessary to leave in Piedmont, in 
oCdet to overawe the jieople, more FUench troops than we could obtain of 
Piedmontesie, Iff case of retreat, the populace, which would have been thrown 
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into a ferment, would inevitably be guilty of excesses. Besides, might not the 
Kings^of Spain and Prussia become alarmed, at seeing the Republic, from its 
hatred to monarclis, overthrow with its own hands a prince with whom it 
had concluded peace only a few days before? These considerations led me to 
the same result by an opposite road; that of an offensive and defensive treaty 
of alliance with the King of Sardinia. This plan combined all advantages, and 
was liable to no objection. In the first place, this treaty was, in itself, a pjjOi. 
clamation which would keep the discontented in awe, who would no longer 
confide in the protestations of the democrats of the army, and their promises 
of the assistance of France; the country would, therefore, remain in tranquil- 
lity. Secondly, a division of fine wcU-disciplincd veteran Piedmontese troops, 
consisting of 10,000 men, would reinforce die French army and afford new 
chances of success. Thirdly, the example of the Court of Turin would have a 
beneficial influence on the Venetians, and contribute to determine them to 
seek, in an aUiance with France, a guarantee for the integrity of their territory 
and the maintenance of their constitution; and yet the Piedmontese troops, 
being joined to die French army, would imbibe its spirit, and attach them- 
selves to the general who had led them to victory; at all events they would be 
hostages placed in the midst of the army as a security for the disposition of die 
people of Piedmont towards if, and if the King could not maintain himself, 
placed as he was between the democratic republics of Liguria, Lombardy, and 
France, his fall would be the result of the nature of thmgs, and not of a 
political act calculated to excite the resentment of other kmgs in alliance with 
France, ‘The alliance of France with Sardinia,’ said I, ‘is hke that of a gianf 
embracing a pigmy; if he stifles him, it is against his will, and merely owing 
to the extreme difference of their organs.’ 

The Directory was not willing to comprehend the wisdom and profimdity 
of tliis policy; it authorized the opening of negotiations but threw obstacles in 
the way of their conclusion. M. Poussielgues, secretary of legation at Genoa, 
had conferences at Turin during several montlrs; he found the Court disposed 
to form an alliance with die Republic, but evinced little diplomatic skill in 
suffering himself to be drawn into concessions which were cvidendy extrava- 
gant, He promised Lombardy to the King of Sardinia. Now it was totally out 
of the question to think of increasing the territories of chat prince, nor should 
hopes have been held out to him ^at were not to be realized: he was a suffi- 
cient gainer by a treaty which guaranteed the integrity of his kingdom. 

When Mantua opened its gates, and I marched on Tolentiiio to dictate the 
terms of peace to the Holy See, and place mysclfin a situation to matc)a,OJl 
Vienna, I perceived the importance of bringing the affairs of Piedmont to a 
conclusion and authorized General Clarke to negotiate, '^ith M. de Samt- 
Marsan, a treaty of ofiensive and defensive alliancCf which was signed at Bo- 
logna on I March, 1797* The King received from the Republic the guarantee 
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of his estates; he furnished to the French army a contingent of 8,000 infantry, 
2,000 cavalry, and twenty pieces of cannon. Having no doubt of the ratifica- 
tion of a treaty ordered by me, the Court of Turin hastened to assemble its 
contingent, which would have joined the army in Carinthia, but the Direc- 
tory hesitated to ratify this treaty, and the contingent remained in Piedmont, 
in cantonments near Novarre, during the whole campaign in 1797. 


3 

The policy proper to be observed towards the Infant Duke of Parma was 
prescribed by our relations with Spain; in the first instance an armistice was 
granted him on 9 May, 1796, and a few months after he signed, at Paris, his 
peace with the Repubhc; but the French ministry did not know how to 
accomplish the object which I had in view. The successes of the Army of 
Italy had induced the King of Spain to conclude a treaty of oifensivc and 
defensive alliance with the Repubhc, in August, 1792; in consequence of 
which it would have been easy to prevail on the court of Madrid to send a 
division of 10,000 men to the Po, to guard the Infant Duke of Parma, and by 
means of tire lure of an increase of territory for that prince, to allow that divi- 
sion to march under the French colours. Its presence would have overawed 
Rome and Naples, and would have contributed in no small degree towards 
the success of the military operations. The alliance with Spain having deter- 
mined the English to evacuate the Mediterranean, tlie French and Spanish 
—squadrons were masters of diat sea, which facilitated the movements of the 
Spanish troops into Italy. The sight of a Spanish division in the ranks of the 
French army, would have had a beneficial influence on the decision of the 
Senate, with respect to an alliance with France, and reinforced the army with 
10,000 Sclavonians, 


4 

The armisrice of Milan of 20 May had terminated hostilities widi the Duke 
of Modena; the French army was not numerous, the country it occupied was 
immense, and to detach two or three battahons for any secondary object 
would have been blameable. The armistice with Modena placed all the re- 
sources of tliat duchy at the disposal of the army, and did not require the 
employment of any troops to maintain public tranquillity. The commander 
jllEstr invested with the duke’s powers, commenced negotiations at Paris for a 
definitive peace: the French ministry prudently took care not to expedite its 
conclusion. The TJukc, who was entirely devoted to the Austrians, had 
tedired to Venice, and the Regency, which governed his states, had passed 
several cOitvoys of provisions into Mantua, during the raising of the blockade, 
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ill the beginning of August and latter part of September. As soon as I was 
informed of this direct infringement of the armistice, I complained to the 
Regency, who in vain attempted to justify themselves imder colour of certain 
ancient treaties. Under these circumstances, however, a detachment from the 
garrison of Mantua, which had passed the Po at Borgo-fortc, was cut off; 
they marched to Reggio on 20 October, intending to proceed into Tuscany; 
the inhabitants of Reggio shut the gates of the town. The detachment took 
refuge in the fort of Monte Cherigio, where the patriots surrounded it, and 
forced it to lay down arms. Two of the inhabitants of Reggio were killed in 
this petty encounter, and were the first Italians who scaled the liberty of tlieir 
country with their blood! The prisoners being conducted to Milan by a 
detachment of the national guard of Reggio, were there received in triumph 
by die congress of Lombardy, the national guard of Milan and myself. Several 
civic feasts were given on this occasion, wliich contributed to heighten the 
enthusiasm of the Itahans. Reggio proclaiming its liberty; the people of 
Modena wished to follow the example, but were restrained by the garrison: 
in this state of affairs there was no choice. I declared that the armistice of Milan 
had been violated by the conduct of the Regency in revictualling Mantua; I 
caused the three duchies of Reggio, Modena and Mirandola to be occupied 
by my troops and on 8 October, by virtue of my right of conquest pro- 
claimed their independence. This resolution improved the situation of the 
army, by substituting, for a malevolent regency, a provisional government 
wholly devoted to the French cause. National guards, consisting of warm 
patriots, were raised and armed in all the towns of the three duchies. 


5 

Hostilities having ceased with Rome, by the armistice of Bologna of 23 
June, 1796, that Court sent Monsignor Petrarchi to Paris. After spending 
several weeks in conferences, that minister sent to his Court the terms of 
peace proposed by the Directory. The assembly of Cardinak was of opinion 
that they contained matten contrary to the faith, and were inadmissible. 
Monsignor Petrarchi was recalled. In September the negotiations were re- 
newed at Florence; the commissioners frogi government to the army were 
furnished with the powers of the Directory. At one of the first conferences, 
they presented to Monsignor Galeppi, the Popek plenipoteiitiar\% a treaty in 
sixty articles, as a sine qua non, declaring that they could alter nothing in it. 
This was also judged at Rome, to contain matters contrary to the fait^ 
Monsignor Galeppi was recalled, and the negotiations were broken off on 25 
September. The Court of iCorac, no longer doubting buf that the Fren^ 
government had resolved on its destruction, abandoned itself to despair, and 
determined to ally itself exclusively with the Court of Vienna. It began by 
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suspending the armistice of Bologna; it had still sixteen millions to pay, 
which were on their way to Bologna, where they were to he delivered over 
to the treasury of the army. These convoys of money returned, to Rome, 
where tlieir re-entrance was a triumph. Monsignor Albani set out for Vienna 
on 6 October, to solicit the support of that court; the Roman Princes offered 
patriotic gifts, and raised regiments. The Pope dispersed proclamations to 
kin dle a holy war in case the territory of the sacred see should be attacked. 
All these efforts of the Court of Rome were considered capable of producing 
an army of about io,OQO men, the worst troops possible; but this court relied 
on the King of Naples, wlio secretly engaged to support it with an army of 
30,000 men ; and although the enmity and bad faith of the Cabine t of the Two 
Sicilies were known to the Vatican, its aid was invoked: ‘All means seem good 
to them, ill their delirium,’ wrote the minister Cacault; ‘they would cling to 
red hot iron.’ This state of affairs had a pernicious effect on all Italy. 

I had no need of this increase of difficulties; I was already menaced by 
Alvinzi, whose troops assembled in the Tyrol and on the Piave. I reproached 
the French ministry with havuig left me ignorant of negotiarions which I 
alone was able to direct. Had I been appointed to conduct them, as ought to 
have been the case, I would have delayed the opening of them for two or 
three weeks, in order to have received 16,000,000 due from the Holy See, by 
virtue of the armistice of Bologna. I would not have suffered spiritual and 
temporal affairs to be mingled in the treaty, because when once the latter, 
wliich were the most essential, were settled, the delay of a few months in 
_^oming to an arrangement widi respect to the former was of no consequence; 
but the mischief was done. The government acknowledged tliis, and invested 
me with the authority necessary to remedy it, if possible. The object was to 
gain time to calm the agitation of the passions, to restore confidence and to 
prevent the effects of the alarm excited in the Vatican. I directed M. Cacault, 
the Frencli agent at Rome, to disavow confidentially all the spiritual part of 
the negotiations of Paris and Florence; to intimate that I was instructed with 
the negotiation; and that neither the Directory nor the commissioners had 
anytliing more to do with it, but myself alone. These overtures produced a 
good effect- To make a greater impression, I went to Ferrara, on zi October, 
alighted at the house of Cardinal Mattel, archbishop of that city, and had 
several conferences with him; I convinced him of my pacific intentions and 
got him to set off for Rome to carry worSs of peace directly to the Pope, A 
fisw days after, the battle of Arcole put an end to all the hopes which had been 
raise d in Italy by Alvinzi’s Army. I judged this a favourable moment for con- 
cluding the affairs of Rome; I proceeded to Bologna with 1,500 French and 
Cispadans end Lombards, threatening to marc^ on Rome; but the 
Court of Rome this time despised my threats; it was in correspondence with 
its minister »t Vienna for the purpose of treating, and knew that two new and 
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powerful armies were advancing into Italy. The cardinal and the Austrian 
Minister at Rome said openly, ‘The Pope will evacuate Rome, if necessary; 
for the farther the French general removes from the Adige, the nearer we 
shall approach our deliverance.’ In fact, a few day's after, I, being informed of 
Alvinzi’s movements, repasscd the Po, and proceeded with all possible speed 
to Verona. But the battle of Rivoli, in the month of January, 1797, destroyed 
the hopes of the enemies of France for ever. Mantua shortly after opened its 
gates; the moment for punishing Rome had now arrived; a small Gallo- 
Italiati army marched on the Apennines. All disputes between France and the 
Court of Roftie were at length ended by the treaty of Tolcntiuo, as will be 
seen in Chapter XV. 


6 

The Grand Duke of Tuscany was the first prince in Europe who acknow- 
ledged the Republic. When the army invaded Italy, he was at peace with 
France; liis states, situated beyond the Apennines, had no influence on the 
theatre of the war. Although a French brigade advanced on Leghorn, after 
Mantua was invested, it'was only to drive out the English traders, and facili- 
tate the deliverance of Corsica; in other respects tire independence of the 
states of Tuscany was not infringed. The garrison of Leghorn never amounted 
to more than 1,800 men. It was, no doubt, a sacrifice, to employ three bat- 
talions on a secondary object, but the j7th demi-brigade, which had suffered 
severely and needed repose, was at first put on this duty. Manfredini, the. 
Grand Duke’s first minister, exerted much talent and activity in removing 
the obstacles which might have been prejudicial to his master, who was, on 
that occasion, indebted to him for the preservation of his states. Three or four 
conventions of little importance were signed between the French general, 
and the Marquis ot Manfredini; by the last, signed at Bologna, Leghorn was 
evacuated by the French garrison; on this occasion the Grand Duke poured 
two millions into the chest of the army to liquidate old accounts. At the 
treaty of Campo Formio, this prince preserved the integrity of his states. He 
had suffered some alarm, but no damage, during the war of Italy; care was 
taken to do him no injury, as well from respect for cxisthig treaties, as from a 
desire to mitigate the animosity entertained by the house of Lorraine against 
the Republic, and to detach it from the English. 


7 

When the Frcncliormylaad arrived on the Adige, andiMiddle and LC?Ver 
Italy were thereby cut off from Germany, Prince Pignatelli came to head- 
quarters, to demand an armistice for the i^g of Naples, which he obtained. 
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It was signed on 5 June, 1796. The Neapolitan division of 2,400 horse, which 
formed part of Beaulieu’s army, went into cantonments round Brescia^ in the 
midst of the French army. A Neapolitan plenipotentiary went to Paris to 
negotiate and sign a definite'^ treaty with the RepubUc. The conclusion of this 
treaty was impeded by the ill-timed chicanery practised at Paris, and also 
through the system of bad faith constantly pursued at the Court of the Two 
Sicilies. The Directory ought to have thought themselves extremely fortun- 
ate in disarming the King of Naples, a prince who had 60,000 men under 
arms, and could have spared from 25 to 30,000 to march on the Po. I mcess- 
antly urged the conclusion of this treaty. The Ministry of exterior relations 
at Paris wanted a contribution of some millions, which the Court of Naples 
very reasonably refused to pay; but in the course of September, when it be- 
came known that the aUiance between Spain and France and the deliverance 
of Corsica from the EngUsh yoke had determined the Cabinet of Saint 
James’s to recall its squadrons from the Mediterranean, wluch left the com- 
mand of die. Mediterranean and the Adriatic to the Toulon fleets, the Court 
of Naples was alarmed, and subscribed to all that die Directory required; 
peace was signed on 8 October. But the hatred and insincerity of this cabinet, 
and its disregard of its signature and treaties were such, that, long after the 
peace, it took a pleasure in alarming Italy by movements of troops on her 
frontiers, and offensive demonstrations, as if war had actually existed. It 
would be difficult to describe the indignation excited by this want of all 
decency and contempt of all human engagements, which eventually brought 
-on the ruin of that cabmet. 


8 

The French government charged me in the beginning of September, when 
the Armies of the Rhine and Sambre and Meuse were stiU in Germany, to 
write to the Emperor, that unless he would consent to peace, I would destroy 
his naval establishments at Fiume and Trieste. There was no advantage to be 
expected from so mibecoming a step. At a later period, when the Armies of 
the Sambre and Meuse and BJiine had been forced to retreat into France, and 
the ifes-de-pon<ofKehl and Huningen were besieged, Moreau proposed an 
atmistice, whicli the Archduke refused, declaring that he claimed tlie posses- 
sion of the two ieles-de-ponf, but as Marshal Wurmser, witli nearly 30,000 
Austrians, was blockaded in Manuia, and Alvinzi’s efforts to relieve him had 
failed at Atcole, the Directory conceived hopes of getting the principle of a 
general armistice acknowledged, by which France should preserve Huningen 
an*KehI, and ACitria Mantua. General Clarke.* consequently received the 
neeCKary powers foe proceeding to Vienna to propose this general armistice, 
AWhich was to last tOl June, 1797. The sieges of and Huningen were W 
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be raised, and Mantua placed in statu quo. Austrian and French commissioners 
were daily to send the provisions necessary for the troops and inlrabitants into 
the place. General Clarke arrived at Milan on i December, to make arrange- 
ments with me; I was instructed to adopt all necessary means for procur- 
ing this plenipotentiary the passports for which he had occasion. I said to him, 
‘It is easy to force the enemy to raise the sieges of Kehl and Huningen; the 
Archduke has only 40,000 men before Kehl; Moreau must march out of his . 
intrenched camp at break of day witli 60,000 men, beat the Archduke, take 
his parks, and destroy all his works; that moreover Kehl and the tete-de-pont of 
Muningen were not equivalent to Mantua; that it would be impossible to 
prove the number of inhabitants, men, women, and children, or even that of 
the garrison; that Marslial Wurmser, by reducing everybody to half allow- 
ance, would save in six months wherewithal to subsist six months longer; 
that if the armistice was intended to pave the way for negotiations for peace, 
that was a new reason for not proposing it whilst Mantua was in die power of 
Austria; that it was, therefore, necessary to gain a victory under the walls of 
Kehl, and to wait for the surrender of Mantua; after which an armistice and 
peace might be offered.’ But the orders of government were positive. General 
Clarke wrote to the Emperor and sent him a letter from the Directory, in 
consequence of which, Baron Vincent, aide-de-camp to the Emperor, and 
General Clarke, met on 3 January at Vicenza, where tliey had two confer- 
ences. Baron Vincent declared that the Emperor could not receive at Vienna a 
plenipotentiary from the Republic, which he did not acknowledge; that he 
could not, moreover, separate from his allies; and lastly, that if the French — 
minister had any communication to make, he might apply to M. Ciraldi, the 
Austrian minister at Turin, Thus, fortunately, this disastrous idea of an armis- 
tice was eluded by the enemy. The French minister had scarcely reached the 
Adige on his return, when Alvinzi began to manoeuvre to raise the blockade 
of Mantua, which occasioned the battles of Rivoli and la Favorite, as may be 
seen in Chapter XIV. 

Nevertheless, the Cabinet of the Luxembourg chose to see in this answer of 
Baron Vincent’s, although it docs not appear wherefore, a door opened to 
negotiation; and in the course of January, 1797, the Directory sent instruc- 
tions to General Clarke for the peace he was authorized to sign, on condition, 
first, that the Emperor should renounce Belgium and die Luxembourg 
country; secondly, that he should ratify the cession of Liege to the Republic, 
and some other little acquisitions that had been made; thirdly, that he should 
promise his influence to give the Stadtholder an indemnity in Ger mqgy; 
fourthly, that the Republic should restore to Austria all her Italian dominions, 
These conditions were not approved of by me; I thoughtnhac the RepuSic 
had a right to require the limits of the Rhine and a state in Italy to support the 
French influence, and keep the Republic of Genoa, the King of Sardinia, and 
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the Pope dependent on France; for Italy could never be looked upon as in the 
situation it stood in before the war. If the French should ever again pass the 
Alps without having kept a powerful auxiUary there, the aristocracies of 
Genoa and Venice, and the King of Sardinia, would unite stiU more closely 
with Austria by indissoluble tics, influenced by the necessity of securing their 
internal existence against dernociatical and popular ideas. Venice, who for a 
_ ren inry had possessed no influence in the balance of Europe, now enlightened 
by experience and the danger she had recently incurred, would collect energy, 
treasures, and armies to reinforce the Emperor and to repress ideas of liberty 
and independence in the Terra-firma. Pontiffs, king, and nobles, would com- 
bine to defend their privileges, and prevent modern ideas from passing the 
Alps. 

Three months later, I signed preliminaries of peace, on the conditions of the 
limits of the Rhine; that is to say, with the fortress of Mentz, and an additional 
population of 1,500,000 souls to the Republic, beyond what the Director)’ 
demanded, and the existence of one or two democratical republics in Italy, 
communicating with Switzerland, barring all Italy, from North to South, 
from the Alps to the Po, surrounding the King of Sardinia, and covering 
Middle and Lower Italy along the line of the Po. In case of necessity the 
French armies, debouching by Genoa, Parma, Modena and Bologna, would 
at once reach the Piave, after turning the Mmcio, Mantua, and the Adige. 
This Republic, with 3,000,000 of mhabitants, would secure the influence of 
the French over the 3,000,000 of inliabitants of the kingdom of Sardinia, and 
—the 3,000,000 belonging to the States of the Church and to Tuscany, and even 
over the kingdom of Naples. 


9 

The line of conduct to be observed towards the people of Lombardy was a 
matter of delicacy; France had determined to conclude peace the moment the 
Emperor would renounce Belgium and the Luxembourg; and restore Lom- 
bardy to him at that price. No engagement, therefore, could be contracted, 
no guarantee given contrary to these secret arrangements of the cabinet. On 
the other hand, the country had to support all the expenses of the army, 
which not only absorbed its revenues, but^occasioned additional burthens of 
greater or less amoimt, according to die longer or shorter sta y of the troops in 
particular places. In France the indirect taxes had been suppressed; the system 
o£i!entributions was very insufficient; the treasury was independent; every- 
thing was conducted in a disorderly, corrupt and unskilful manner; every 
bratmb of the puKic service was left unprovided' for; it became necessary to 
staid contributions from Italy; very important sums to assist the Army of the 
Rhine, the Toulon and Brest fleets, and even the establishments at Paris. In 
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Italy, however, it became essential to counterbalance the influence of the 
Austrian party, composed of the nobility, and of a part of the clergy, on 
which the influence of Rome was exerted witli more or less success. I sup- 
ported the party that aimed at the independence of Italy, but without com- 
mitting myself; and, notwithstanding the critical state of the times, I captiv- 
ated the opinion of the majority of these people. I not only paid great respect 
to religion, but I omitted nothing that was calculated to conciliate the mi nds _ 
of the clergy. I knew when and how to use the talisman, the magic word of 
liberty, and, above all, of national independence, which from the days of 
Rome had never ceased to be dear to the Italians. I intrusted the administra- 
tion of the provinces, towns and communes, to the inliabitants, choosing the 
most eligible men and chose who enjoyed the greatest popularity and I con- 
fided the police to the national guards, who throughout Italy, were raised in 
imitatioti of those of France, under the Italian colours, red, white and green. 
Milan had been of the Guelph party, and this was still the general disposition 
of the minds of die people. The patriots daily increased in number, the French 
ideas made rapid progress, and the public spirit was such that after Wutmser’s 
destruction, I authorized the Congress of Lombardy to levy a legion of 3,000 
men. In the course of November, the Polish generals Zayonchcck andDom- 
browski, arrived from Poland, with a great number of dieir officers, to offer 
their services to Italy; upon which the congress was authorized to raise a 
Polish legion of 3,000 men. These troops were never brought into the field to 
oppose the Austriaits in line; but they served to maintain public tranquillity, 
and CO keep the Pope’s army in check. When difficulties afterwards arose, - 
which induced me to proclaim the Cispadan republic, the Congress of Lom- 
bardy was much alarmed; hut it was satisfactorily explained that the differ- 
ence was occasioned by a difference of circumstances. Tlie army’s line of 
operations did not pass through the Cispadan territory; and, in short, it was 
not difficult to convince the most enlightened persons, that even had it been 
true that this was connected with the wish of tlic French government not to 
form engagements which the fortune of war might possibly prevent it from 
fulfilling, that ought not to alarm them; for after all, it was very' evident tliat 
the fate of the French party in Italy depended on the chances of battles; tliat, 
moreover, this guarantee which France thenceforth gave to the Cispadan 
republic was equally favourable to them; because, should it one day happen 
that the course of events should oblige France to consent to the return of the 
Austrians into Lombardy the Cispadan republic would then be a refuge for 
the Lombards, and an altar on which the sacred f;rc of Italian liberty woyJjjL. 
be preserved from extinction, 

Reggio, Modena, Bologna, and Ferrara, situate on thcTight bank of the 
Po, composed the whole extent of the country from the Adriatic to the states 
of Parma, by which they were joined to the Republic of Genoa, and by the 
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latter to France. If there was an apprehension of the necessity of restoring 
Lombardy to Austria, in order to facilitate peace, the importance of main- 
taining a democratical republic on the right bank of the Po, against wliich the 
house of Austria could bring forward no right or claim, was the more clearly 
perceived. 

These four states existed several months in independence, under the govem- 
pr ent of tlieir municipal authorities; a junta of general safety, composed of the 
Capraras, etc., was organized to concert defensive measures, and keep the dis- 
affected in awe. A congress composed of a hundred deputies assembled at 
Modena in the course of November; the colours of Lombardy were displayed 
as the Itahan colours; some fundamental principles of government were 
resolved on; that is to say, the suppression of the feudal system, equality, and 
the rights of man. These small repubUcs formed a confederacy for common 
defence, and taxed themselves to raise an Italian legion 3,000 strong. The con- 
gress was composed of persons of all conditions; cardinals, nobles, merchants, 
lawyers, and men of letters. Their ideas expanded insensibly; the press was 
free, and at length, at the commencement of January, 1797, after some resist- 
ance, local prejudices were overcome, and these people united in a single 
state, entitled the Cispadan republic, of which Bologna was declared the 
capital; and a representative constitution was adopted. The effect of this step 
was felt in Rome. The organization and spirit of these new republicans were 
an effectual battier against the principles propagated by the Holy See, and 
against the troops it was assembling in Romagna, The Congress of Lombardy 
- formed an alliance with the Cispadan republic, which at this period fixed the 
attention of all the people of Italy. Of all the Italian cities, Bologna is that 
which has constandy shown the greatest energy, and the most considerable 
share of real information. In February, 1797, after the peace of Tolentino, 
Romagna, having been ceded by the Pope, was naturally reunited to the 
Cispadan republic, which augmented its population to near two million of 
souls. 

Such was the state of Italy at the end of the year 1796 and in the spring of 
1797. when the French army resolved to pass the Julian Alps, and to march on 
Vieima, 



chapter XIV 

BATTLE OF RIVOLI 


A^air of Rome. Situation of the Austrian army. S 
of the French army. Plan of operations adopted 
Court of Vienna. Action of Saint-Michel ( 12 Jan.j . . 
of Rivoli (14 Jan.). Passage of the Adige hy Gent 
Provera; and his march on Mantua (14 Jan.). Battle 
la Favorite (16 Jan.). Capitulation of Mantua (2 Feb. 


Te animosity of the Senate of Venice against the French cause 

i increased daily; but a two-fold dread fettered its enmity; the 
presence of the victorious army, and the mental agitation that 
pervaded most of its towns in the Terra-firma. However, it 
raised levies of Sclavonians; new battalions successively arrived 
in the Lagunes. The two pardes were now face to face, in all tire towns of the 
Terra-firma. The castles of Verona and Brescia were occupied by French 
troops. Some commotions which had happened at Bergamo showed the 
necessity of occupying the citadel, General Baraguey d’Hilliers took posses- 
sion of it. This precaution, according to my hopes of the speedy surrender of 
Mantua, seemed sufficient. I did not wish to engage the Senate in discussions 
which would have led to new difficulties, previously to the fall of that place. 
Thus both parties were still dissembling. 

The negotiations with Rome were broken off; experience had proved that 
nothing could be obtained of that* court but by the presence of force. It was 
requisite to put an end to this state of uncertainty, v/hich kept up a ferment in 
Italy. Before the arrival of the new Austrian armies, 3,000 French and 4 ,0^ 
Italians passed the Po and entered Bologna on 6 January; I had arrived there 
from Milan. Manfrcdini, firSf minister to the Grand Dukemf Tuscany, h: 3 t- 
.ened thither to attend to the interest of that prince, and returned to Florence 
jConyjAc.ed .that the Trench were marching on Rome, The Vatican did not 
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ccoiiic die dupe oft these menaces, being acquainted with the plans adopted at 
111 , and in hj^;. ,pes of their success. The Austrian minister encouraged the 
Romc,.g N otliing, he said, could be more favourable to their views 
le French into the heart of Italy; the Pope must even quit 
'leces ,sary; the defeat of the French on the Adige would thereby be 
cred the j; ^uore inevitable; it was on the banks of the Tiber that the fate of 

Wyw«,„ 

P I daily receiving considerable reinforcements; the 

>an, T^ revisan, and Bassanese countries were covered with his troops, 
Arcol^ ^ a iu d employed the two months which had elapsed since the battle of 
Ihhii ' hall bringing into the Frioul divisions drafted from the banks of the 
lad >vhcrc the French armies were in winter-quarters. A national impulse 

hoot tigh'*^ given to the whole monarchy. Several battalions of excellent sharp- 
uji^glfencer* were raised in the Tyrol. They were easily persuaded that it was in- 
ra,t gress -oent on them to defend their territory and reconquer Italy, wliich country 
so essential to the prosperity of dieir mountains. The successes of Austria 
fjcf Germany, in the last campaign, and her defeats in Italy, had both, in diiler- 
an It ways, animated the public spirit of her subjects. The great towns offered 
apattalions of volunteers: Vienna raised four battalions, who received from the 
Empress colours embroidered with her own hands: they lost them, but not 
before they had defended them with honour. At the beginning of January, 
1797, the' Austrian army of Italy consisted of eight divisions of mfantry, of 
equal stiength, to which were attached several brigades of light cavalry, and a 
- division of cavalry of reserve; making in all from 65 to 70,000 fighting men 
(sixty-four battahons and thirty squadrons), and 6,000 Tyrolese, besides 
24,000 men of die garrison of Mantua; making a total of from 96 to 100,000 


men. 

The French army had been reinforced since die battle of Arcole by two 
demi-brigades of infantry from the coast of Provence, of which the S7th 
formed part, and by a regiment of cavalry; in all 7,000 men; which compen- 
sated for the loss sustained, at Arcole and in the blockade of Mantua. It was 
formed in five divisions: Joubert commanded one of them, and occupied 
Montebaldo, Rivoli, and Bussoicngo; Rey, with a less numerous division, 
was in reserve at Dezenzano; Massena was at Verona, with a vanguard at 
Saint-Michel; Augereau at Legnago, with a vanguard at Bevilacqua; Serrurier 
was blockading Mantua. These five divisions amounted to 45,000 men, under 
iurins, of whom only 30,000 belonged to die Army of Observation. Joubert 
JbaA covered la Corona with intrenchments; Verona, Legnago, Peschiera, and 
Ptzzighettone, were in a good state of defence; the citadels of Bresda and Bet- 
gamo, the fort of Fuentes, the citadel of Ferrara,' and fort Urbino, were like- 
wise oeonpied by the French, whose gun-boats also rendered them masten of 
the fotit kfceS of Garda, Como, Lugano, and Maggiote, 
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Wunnser haJ attacked by tliree debouches, that is to saV, by the road of the 
Chiesa, by Montebaldo, and the valley of the Adige. His columns were to 
join at Mantua. A few months after, Alvinzi l;ad entered Italy with two 
armies, one advancing by the Tyrol, the other by the Piave, the Brenta, and 
the Adige; they were to join at Verona. The Court of Vienna adopted this 
time a new plan, connected with the operations of Rome, and ordered two 
grand attacks to be made, the principal one by Montebaldo, the second on the— 
Lower Adige by the plains of the Paduan country; they were to be indepen- 
dent of each other. The two corps-d’arm6c were to tmite before Mantua, The 
principal one was to debouch by the Tyrol; if it defeated the French army it 
would arrive under the walls of Mantua, and would there find the corps 
which would have reached that place by crossmg the Adige, If the principal 
attack should fail, and the second should succeed, the siege of Mantua would 
still be raised and the place victualled; this corps-d'armee would then throw 
itself into the Seraglio, and establish its communications with Rome; 
Wurmser would take the command of the army which was forming in 
Romagna, with his 5,000 cavalry, his staff, and his numerous tram of field- 
pieces. The great number of generals, officers, and dismounted cavalry, who 
were in Mantua, would serve to discipline the Pope’s army, and form a diver- 
sion, which would compel the French to have two armies also, one on the 
right and the other on the left bank of the Po. A very intelligent secret agent 
sent from Vienna to Mantua, was arrested by a sentinel as he was passing the 
last post of the blockading army. He was forced to give up liis despatches, 
although he had swallowed them; they were inclosed in a ball of sealing- 
wax, and consisted of a small letter written in very minute characters, and 
signed by the Emperor Francis. He informed Wurmser tliat he would be 
relieved without delay; at all events, he ordered him not to capitulate, but 
rather to evacuate the place, pass the Po, proceed into the Pope’s territories, 
and there take the command of tlie army of the Holy Sec. 

Pursuant to the plan adopted by the Court of Vienna, Alvinzi commanded 
the principal attack, at the head of 5,000 men, and advanced his head-quarten 
from Bassaiio to Roveredo; General Provera took the command of the corps- 
d’arm& destined to act on the Lower Adige, which was formed of three divi- 
sions, and 20,000 strong. He fixed his head-quarters at Padua. On i a January 
his left division, commanded by Bfiyahtsch, took up' a position at Caldiero; 
and Hohenzollern, with the vanguard, at Montagiiana, On the lath, Hohen- 
zollem marched on Bevilacqua, where he found the French vanguard com- 
manded by the brave General Duphot, who, after a'sHght resistance, retreatsiL-. 
behind the Adige, passing the bridges of Porto Legnago. Bayalusch’s divj; 
sion attacked Saint-Micheh irtonsisted of eight battalions and six squadrons, 
Massena inarched to die aid of his vanguard; the Austrians were broken, and 
body pursued as far as Caldiero, leaving 900 prisoners. 
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Having been informed, at Bologna, by the agents from Venice, of the 
movement of the Austrian army on Padua, I had ordered the Italian troops to 
encamp on the frontiers ofjihe Transpadau country, to keep the Pope’s army 
in check; and had directed the 3,000 French from Bologna on Ferrara, where 
they had passed the Po at Ponte di Lagoscuro. I had crossed that river at 
Borgo-Forte, and proceeded to head-quarters at Roverbella. I arrived at 
-^Verona during the action of Saint-Miclicl. In the evening I ordered Massena 
to withdraw his whole division beliind Verona in the course of the night. 
The enemy was in operation; it was therefore necessary to keep all the troops 
beyond the defile, that they might be able to ntarch without delay to what- 
ever point the true attack should be made on. During the night I received 
from Legnago a report that the Austrian army was in movement on the 
Lower Adige, that its general staff was there, and that two pontoon trains had 
been seen. General Duphot’s report left no doubt as to the numerous forces 
deployed before Him; he had seen above 12,000 men, and supposed that they 
were only the first line. Joubert sent word from la Corona, tliat he had been 
attacked during the whole of the 12th, but that he had kept the enemy in 
check and repulsed him; and this seemed to confirm the opinion that the true 
attack was on the Lower Adige. 

The enemy had not yet unmasked his plans, and the moment for adopting 
a decisive course had not yet arrived. The troops held themselves in readiness 
for a nocturnal march. The division encamped at Dezenzano proceeded on 
the 13th to Castel-Nuovo, to wait for fresh orders. The news from the Chiesa 
was satisfactory as to that point. It rained very heavily; at ten o’clock the 
troops were under arms, but I had not yet determined in what direction I 
should move them; whether they were to march up or down the banks of the 
Adige. At ten in the evening the reports from Montebaldo and the Lower 
Adige arrived. Joubert intimated that on the 13th, at nine o’clock in tlie 
morning, the enemy had deployed numerous forces; that he had fought all 
day, that his position was very much confined; that he had been fortunate 
enough to maintain his ground; but that, at two in the afternoon, perceiving 
that he was outflanked on his left, by the march of an Austrian division along 
the lake of Garda, which threatened to place itself between him and Peschiera, 
and on the right by another division, which had marched along the left bank 
of the Adige, constructed a bridge near Dolce, a league from Rivoli, passed 
the river, and was filing along the left bank, past the foot of Monte Magnone, 
to carry the level of Bivoli, he had considered it indispensably necessary to 
a brigade to secure this important level, the key of the whole position; 
ajld that at four o’clock he had likewise judged it necessary to foUow this 
movement in retreat, in order to reach the levtil of Rivoli, by daylight; that 
he should be obliged to evacuate his position in the night and retreat on the 
Loweir A<%e, unless be received orders to the contrary. Provera had lined the 
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left bank with troops, and a fire of musquctry was kept up on each side. The 
enemy’s plan was now unmasked. It was evident that he was operatitig with 
two corps; the principal one on Montebaldo, and a minor one on the Lower 
Adige. Augereau’s division appeared sufficient to dispute the passage of the 
river with Provera, and defend it against him; but on the Montebaldo side 
the danger was immhient; diere was not a moment to lose, for the enemy 
was about to effect a junction with his artillery and cavalry, by taking posses-— 
sion of the level of Rivoli, and if he could be attacked before he could get 
possession of that important point, he would be obliged to fight without 
artillery or cavalry. All the troops were therefore put in march to reach 
Rivoli by daybreak; I proceeded to the same point, and arrived there at two 
in the morning. 

The weather had cleared up; the moon shone brilliantly; I ascended several 
heights, and observed the lines of the enemy’s fires, which filled the whole 
country between the Adige and the lake of Garda, and reddened the atmo- 
sphere. I clearly distinguished five camps, each composed of a column, 
which had commenced their movements the preceding day, From the fires of 
the bivouacs I calculated that there must be from 40 to 45,000 men. The French 
could not bring more than 22,000 men into action on this field; this was a 
great disproportion; but then the French had the advantage of sbety pieces of 
cannon and several regiments of cavalry. It seemed evident from the positions 
of the five bivouacs of the enemy, that Alvinzi would not attack before ten in 
the morning. The first column, that of Luzignan, on the right, was at a great 
distance; its intention seemed to be to get behind the level of Rivoli in order 
to surround it; it could not reach its destination before ten o’clock. The 
second column, that of Liptay, seemed to intend to attack the position on the 
left of the level. The third, that of Koblos, was spread along the foot of 
Monte Magnone, in the direction of Saint-Mark’s chapel. The fourth column 
was composed of fourteen battalions, and of the artillery, cavalry, and bag- 
gage of the army; it had passed the Adige at Dolce, having marched down 
the right bank to the foot of Monte Magnone: it was now opposite Osteria 
della Dugana, in echelons near the Itamlct of Incanole, at the foot of the level 
of Rivoli; it was to debouch by this road, and thus Alvinzi would have 
united his infantry, artillery and cavalry. The fifth column, under Wukasso- 
wich, was on the left bank of the Adige, opposite the Venetian Chiesa. 

Upon this general view I formed niy plan. I ordered Joubett, who had 
evacuated Saint-Mark’s chapel on Monte Magnone, and who now occupied 
the level of Rivoli only with a rear guard, to resume the offensive forthwith,.^ 
to regain possession of the chapel without waiting for daylight, and to repuls^ 
the fourth column, under Cfcskay, as for as possible. Ten" Croats, having 
been informed of the evacuation of Saint-Mark’s by a prisoner, had just 
entered the chapel, whenjoubert sent General Vial up to it, about four o’clock 
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in. the morning, and retook it. The firing began with a regiment of Croats, 
and successively with the whole of Ocskay’s column, which by 4 fylight 
was repulsed as far as the middle of the ridge of Monte Magnone. The third 
Austrian column, that of Koblos, then hastened its inarch, and reached the 
heights on the left of the level of Rivoli a little before nine o’clock, but with- 
out artillery. The 14th and 85th French demi-brigades, which were in line in 
, this position, had each a battery. The r4th, whicli occupied the right, repulsed 
the enemy’s attacks; the 85th was outflanked and broken. I hastened to Mas- 
sena’s division, which, having marched all night, was taking a little rest in the 
village of Rivoli, led it against the enemy, and in less than half an hour this 
column was beaten and put to flight at half past ten. Liptay’s column liastened 
to the aid of that of Koblos. Quasdanowich, who was at the bottom of the 
valley, perceived that Joubert had left no troops at Samt-Mark’s chapel, that 
he had advanced in pursuit of Ocskay, and that the firing approached the 
level of Rivoli; he therefore considered the opportunity favourable for de- 
bouching. He detached three battalions to climb the heights up to the chapel, 
and two to protect the passage of his cavalry and artillery. The victory 
depended on the success of this enterprise, but its execution was very difficult, 
it was an absolute escalade. Joubert ordered three battalions to rmi back, who 
reached the chapel before those of the enemy, and repulsed them to the 
bottom of the vaUey. The French battery of fifteen pieces of cannon, placed 
at the level of Rivoli, overwhelmed all who offered to debouch, with grape- 
shot. Colonel Leclerc charged with 300 horse in platoons, and Major Lasalle, 
farther on, with 200 hussars; the intrepidity of these charges decided the suc- 
cess of the day; the enemy was overthrown into the ravine; all who had 
debouched, infantry, cavalry, and artillery, were taken. Half the arnay, con- 
sisting of the columns of Quasdanowich and Wukassowich, not having been 
able to debouch, became useless and afforded no assistance. In the meantime, 
the first column, that of Luzignan, was coming up to its appointed position; it 
had fallen hi with the French reserve of Dezenzano, composed of the 57th and 
58th, in position at Orza, and left one of its brigades to keep them ui check. 
The other brigade, 5,000 strong, deployed on the heights of Pipolo, on both 
sides of the Verona road, behind the level of Rivoli, supporting its right on 
the Adige. These troops had no artillery; they thought they had nirned the 
French army; but it was too late; scarcely bad they arrived on the height 
when, tliey witnessed the rout of Ocskay, Koblos, and Liptay; they tlien fore- 
saw the fate which awaited them, and which they had no means of avoiding. 
— ^hey were first cannonaded by fifteen twelve-pounders of the reserve, for a 
eff an hour, and immc^ately afterwards attacked and entirely taken. 
tSheseepni brigade of this column, which had been left in the rear to oppose 
the menre of DeaKustano, then began to retteat; it was pursued and dispersed, 
and the greater part killed or taken. It was two o’clock in tlie afternoon, the 
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enemy was everywhere defeated, and dreadfully cut up. Joubett advanced 
with sych rapidity that at one moment it was supposed that the whole of 
Alvinai’s army was taken. La Scaliera was the only retreat open to the enemy; 
but their general, aware of the danger he stood in, faced about with a reserve, 
checked Joubert, and even made him give ground a little. The battle was won; 
tlie French had taken the twelve pieces of cannon whicli debouched by 
Incanole, several colours and 7,000 prisoners. Two detachments of the 1 8th 
and 33nd which were joining the at;my, had fallen in with Luzignan’s division 
whilst it was cutting off the Verona road. They spread a report in the rear 
that the French army was surrounded and lost. Tliis day I was several times 
surrounded by the enemy; I had several horses killed. General Chabot occu- 
pied Verona with a few men. 

On the same day, Provera constructed a bridge at Anghiari, near Legnago, 
passed the river and marched on Mantua; leaving a reserve to guard his 
bridges. Augercau could not attack them until the I5tli; he then had an en- 
gagement, which lasted several hours, killed or took all the guard, and burned 
the pontoons. It is difficidt to prevent an enemy who is provided with pon- 
toons from passing a river, when the object of the arna^' defending the passage 
is to cover a siege; the latter should have taken measures for reaching an inter- 
mediate position between the river which it defends and the place it covers, 
before the enemy. As soon as Provera had passed the Adige, Augercau should 
have directed his march on the Molinella, where he would have arrived before 
Provera. Being informed, on the 14th, at two o’clock in the afternoon, in the 
midst of the batde of Rivoli, that Provera was constructing a bridge at 
Anghiari, I immediately foresaw what was about to take place. I left the task 
of pursuing Alvinzi on the following day to Massena, Murat, and Joubert, 
and instantly marched with four regiments to station myself before Mantua. 

I had thirteen leagues to march. I entered Rovcrbclla as Provera arrived 
before Saint-George. Hohenzollem with the vairguard had presented him- 
self on the idth, at break of day, at the gate of Saint-George, at the head of a 
regiment wearing wdutc cloaks; he knew that this suburb was merely covered 
by a simple line of countervallation, and was in hopes to surprise it. Miollis, 
who commanded there, had no guard except towards the city; he knew that 
a French division was on the Adige, and cliought the enemy far distant. 
Hohenzollem’s hussars resembled those of the first French hussar regiment. 
But an oldserjeant of the garrison ofSaint-George, who was gathering wood 
about two hundred yards from the walls, observed this cavalry; he conceived 
doubts which he communicated to a drummer vaho accompanied him; nt— 
seemed to them that the white cloaks were too new for Berchhii’s regimenn^ 
In this uncertainty these bra v^ fellows threw themselves into Saint-George, 
crying, ‘To arms, and shut the barrier’; Hohenzollem galloped up, but he 
was too late; he was recognized, and fired upon with grape. The troops 
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speedily maimed the parapets. At noon Provera surrounded the place. The 
brave Miollis, with 1,500 men, defended himself all day, and thus gave time 
for die succours from RivoU to arrive. 

Provera communicated with Mantua by means of a bark which crossed the 
lake, and concerted operations for the ensuing day. On the i6th, as soon as it 
was day, Wurmser made a sortie with the garrison, and took up a position at 
la Favorite. At one o’clock in the morning, I stationed General Victor, with 
the four regiments he had brought with him, between la Favorite and Saint- 
George, to prevent the garrison of Mantua from joinhig the succouring 
army. Serrurier, at the head of the troops of the blockade, attacked the gar- 
rison; Victor’s division attacked the army of succour; it was in this battle that 
the 57th earned the title of Terrible, They attacked the Austrian Hne, and over- 
threw aU who attempted to resist; by two o’clock in the afternoon the gar- 
rison was driven back into the place, and Provera capitulated and laid down 
his arms. A number of standards, much baggage, several parks, 6,000 
prisoners, amongst whom were several generals, fell into the victor’s power. 
In the meantime a rearguard, which Provera had left at the MohneUa, was 
attacked by General Point of Augereau’s division, defeated and taken. Of all 
Provera’s troops, only 2,000 men who remained beyond the Adige, escaped; 
all the rest were taken or killed. This action was called the Battle of la Favorite, 
from the name of a palace belonging to the dukes of Mantua, situate near the 
field of batde. 

On the Pazzonc side, Joubert chased Alvinzi throughout the 15th, and 
reached the Scaliera (ladder-path) di Brentino so rapidly, that 5,000 men 
were intercepted and taken. Murat, with two battalions of light troops, em- 
barked on the lake of Garda, and turned la Corona; it was with difficulty that 
Alvinzi escaped. Joubert marched on Trent, occupied the old positions of the 
Avisio, and made 1,000 prisoners in different reconnaissances. General 
Augercau marched to Castcl Franco, and thence to Treviso; he was also 
obBged to engage in several slight affairs. Massena occupied Bassano, and 
placed his advanced posts on the Piave; he made 1 ,200 prisoners in two actions 
fought with his vanguard. 

The Austrian troops retreated across the Piave. All the passes of the Tyrol 
were blocked up by the snow, which was the greatest difficulty Joubert had to 
surmount The French infantry triumphed over all obstacles. Joubert entered 
Trent suid occupied the Italian Tyrol. All the Austrian sick were taken as 
well as considerable stores. The army occupied the same positions as before 
battle of Arcole. The^trophies acquired in the course of January in the 
sgveral actions wgtc 25,000 prisoners, twenty-four colours and standards, and 
sbriy pieces of cannon. And lastly, the enemy’s lass was at least 3 5,000 men, 

Bcssiercs carried the coltiurs to Paris. The prisoners were so numerous that 
they created some difficulty; many escaped in passing through Switzerland; 
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there was a system organized for this purpose; nevertheless General Rey 
cscorte,d them with 4,000 men. 

It was in acknowledgment of the services rendered in so many battles by 
General Massena, that I afterwards made him Duke ofRivoli. 

The garrison of Mantua had long subsisted on half rations; the horses had 
been eaten. Wunnser was informed of die results of the battle of RivoH. He 
had no longer anything to hope for. He was summoned to surrender, but 
proudly answered that he had provisions for a twelvemonth. A few days after 
however, Klenau, his first aide-de-camp, came to Serrurier’s head-quarters. 
He protested that die garrison had still sufficient provisions for three months, 
but that die marshal not beUeving that Ausuia would be able to succour the 
place in sufficient time, his conduct would be regulated by the conditions 
which should be prescribed to him. Serrurier replied that he would take the 
orders of his General-in-Chief on the subject. I went to Roverbella; I re- 
mained incognito, wrapped in my cloak, whilst the conversation between the 
two generals was proceeding. Klenau, employing all the customary expedi- 
ents, expatiated at length on the great resources which Wurmser still pos- 
sessed, and die quantities of provisions he still had in his magazines of reserve. 

I approached the table, took a pen and spent nearly half an hour in writing my 
decisions in the margin of Wurmser’s proposals, whilst the discussion was 
proceeding with Serrurier. ‘If Wurmser,’ said I to Klenau, when I had 
finished, ‘had but provisions for eighteen or twenty days, and talked of 
surrendering, he would not deserve an honourable capitulation; but I respect 
the Marshal’s age, his bravery, and misfortunes. Here are the conditions I 
grant him if he opens his gates to-morrow. If he delays a fortnight, a month, 
or two, he shall still have the same conditions; he may therefore hold out to 
his last morsel of bread. I am about to set out instandy to pass the Po, and I 
shall march on Rome. You know my intentions; go and commimicatc them 
to your general.’ Klenau, who had been quite at a loss to understand the first 
words, soon comprehended who it was that addressed him. He examined the 
decisions, the perusal of which filled him with gratitude for such generous 
and unexpected treatment. Dissimulation was now useless; he acknowledged 
that dtey had not provisions for more than three days. Wurmser sent to 
request me, as I was to cross the Po, to pass it at Mantua, which would save 
much circuitous travelling over ba^ roads, but all arrangements were already 
made, Wurmser wrote to me to express his gratitude, and a few days after 
despatched an aide-de-camp to me at Bologna, to apprise me of a conspiracy 
to poison me, which was to be carried into effect in Romagna, and to give mc" 
the necessary informatioa to preserve myself from the attempt. This notice, 
proved useful. General SerrurKr presided at the ceremony of me surrender of 
Mantua, and saw the old marshal and all the staff of his army file off before 
him: I was by that time in Romagna. The indifference with which 1 withdrew 
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myself from the very flattering spectacle of a Marshal of great reputation, 
Generalissimo of the Austrian forces in Italy, delivering up his sword at the 
head of his staff, was remarked throughout Europe. The garrison of Mantua 
still amounted to 20,000 men, ofwhom 12,000 were fit for service; there were 
thirty generals, eighty commissaries and agents of aU descriptions, and Wurm- 
ser’s grand staff, hi the three blockades since the month of June, 27,000 soldiers 
had died in the hospitals or been killed in the different sorties. 

Joubprt, who was horn in the department of the Aisiic (formerly Bresse), 
had studied for the bar; the Revolution induced him to adopt the profession 
of arms. He served in the Army of Italy, and was successively made a brigadier- 
general, and general of division. lie was tall and thin, and seemed naturally of 
a weak constitution; but he had strengthened his frame amidst fatigues, 
camps, and mountain warfare. He was intrepid, vigilant and active. In Nov- 
ember, 1796, he was made a general of division, to succeed Vaubois. He had 
the command of the corps of the Tyrol. It will be seen that he acquired 
honour in the campaigns of Germany. He was much attached to me, and I 
sent him to the Directory, in November, 1797, witli the colours taken by the 
Army of Italy. In 1799 he engaged in the intrigues of Paris, and was appointed 
General-in-Chief of the Army of Italy, after the defeat of Moreau. He then 
married the daughter of the senator Seraonville. He fell gloriously at the 
battle of Novi. He was still young, and had not acquired all the experience 
necessary. His talents were such chat he might have attained great military 
renown. 
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Chapter XV 

TOLENTINO 

Rupture of the armistice with (he Court of Rome. Army 
of the Holy See. Action oj the Senio; submission of 
Romagna. The prisoners taken at the action of the Senio 
sent home. Action of Ancona; taking of that place. Our 
Lady of Loretto. Mission of the General of the Camaldo- 
lites to Pope Pius VI. Treaty of Tolentino. Mantua. 
Arrival of two divisions of the armies of the Sambre and 
MeusCj and Rhine, in Italy. 


S ii months had now elapsed since Cardinal Biisca had succeeded 
Cardinal Zelada in the post of secretary of state at Rome. The new 
minister had come to a rupture with France, formed a declared 
alliance with Austria, and was exerting liimself with more zeal than 
success to form a respectable army. He wished to renew the times 
when the pontifical armies decided the fate of the Peninsula. So urgently had 
he stimulated the Roman nobility, tliat with more ostentation dian sincerity 
they oSered regiments equipped for service, horses and arms. This cardinal 
had great confidence in the attachment of the Italians to their religion, and in 
the warlike disposition of the people of the Apennines, I had hitherto aWained 
from taking notice of all these injuries and insidts; but tlie fall of Mantua at 
length gave me an opportunity of inflicting signal vengeance. 

A courier from Cardhial Busca to Monsignor Albani, charge d'affaires of 
Rome at Vienna, was intercepted near la Mezzola on lO January, I7P75 the 
whole policy of the Vatican was unveiled in his despatches. The Romani 
minister stated in his letter; ‘^hat the French were desirous of peace, and even 
earnestly solicited it; but that he was delaying its conclusion because the Pope 
was resolved to trust wholly to the fortune of the House of Austria; that the 
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conditions of the armistice of Bologna neither were nor would be performed, 
notwithstanding the strongest protests on the part of the French mmister, 
Cacault; that fresh levies of troops were actively making in the States of the 
Holy See; that His Holiness accepted General ColH, whom the Emperor 
offered to command his army; that it was necessary that this general should 
bring with him a considerable number of Austrian officers, particularly of 
engineers and artillery; that orders should be given for their reception at 
Ancona; that he was sorry to find that Colli would be obHged to confer with 
Alvinzi, of whose manoeuvres he did not approve; that it was desirable he 
should go and review the Pope’s troops in Romagna, previously to his 
coming to Rome’, etc. 

A courier was immediately despatched to Cacault, the French minister, 
with orders to quit Rome. ‘You have now,’ I wrote, ‘been for several months 
treated with continual hiimihations; and every expedient has been tried to 
force you to leave Rome. Resist, now, all entreaties to stay there: depart 
immediately on the receipt of this letter.’ The Minister wrote to the Secretary 
of State, Busca: ‘lam recalled by order of iny government, which requires me 
to set out this evening for Florence; I have the honour to inform your Emin- 
ence of this circumstance, and to renew the expressions of my respect.’ Busca 
persisted in his enterprise to the last: he replied — ‘Cardinal Busca was far 
from expecting die news which the highly respectable M. de Cacault has 
communicated to him. His sudden departure for Florence only allows the 
Cardinal to assure liim of liis profound esteem.’ At the same moment General 
Victor passed the Po at Borgo-forte, at the head of 4,000 infantry and 600 
horse; he joined the Italian division, commanded by General Lahotz, amount- 
ing to 4,000 men, at Bologna. These 9,000 men were sufficient to conquer the 
States of the Church. A few days later, I arrived at Bologna, where I published 
a manifesto conceived in these terms: 

‘ART, I. The Holy Seehas formally refused to perform articles VUI and DC 
of the armistice concluded at Bologna on 23 June, under the mediation of 
Spain, and solemnly ratified at Rome on 27 June. 

‘II. It has also incessantly continued to arm its subjects, and to excite them 
to war by its manifestoes; it has violated the territory of Bologna; its troops 
have approached within ten miles of that city, and threatened to occupy it. 

‘m. It has opened negotiations hostile to France with the Court of Vienna, 
as is proved by Cardinal Busca’s letters, and die mission of the Prelate Albani 
to Vienna. 

..j ‘IV. It has entrusted the command of its troops to Austrian generals and 
giBcerssent by tlie Court of Vienna. 

'V. It has refused to meet the official advances-made by Citizen Cacault, the 
Minister of the French Repviblic, for the opening of pacific negotiations. 

‘VI. The treaty of armistice has therefore been violated and infiringed by 
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the Holy Sec: m consequence whereof I declare that the armistice concluded 
on 33 Jmic between the French Republic and the Court of Rome, is broken.’ 

The intercepted letters of Cardinal Busca wert; pubUshed in .support of this 
manifesto. Many other documents might have been added, but these letters 
explained everything. Cardinal Matter, after having been three months in a 
seminary at Brescia, had obtained permission to return to Rome. Availing 
himself of the advantage of being known to me, he had written to me several 
rimes; which gave me an opportunity of forwarding to him the intercepted 
letters of Cardiiral Busca. Tire perusal of these papers filled the Sacred College 
with confusion, and stopped the mouths of this minister’s partisans. 

On 2 February head-quarters were fixed at Imola, in the palace of bishop 
Chiaramonte, afterwards Pius VII. On the 3rd, the Htlle army of the French 
reached Castel-Bologncse, and found the Pope’s army on the opposite or 
right bank of the Senio, defending the passage of the bridge. This army con- 
sisted of 6 or 7,000 men, including regular soldiers and peasants collected by ^ 
the tocsin, commanded by monks, and wrought up to fanatical enthusiasm 
by preachers and missionaries. They had eight pieces of cannon. The French 
took up a position; the day’s march had been fatiguing. As they were station- 
ing their grand guards, a flag of truce came up, and declared, in a ridiculous 
manner, on the part of his Eminence the Lord Cardinal, commander-in- 
chief, that if the French army continued to advance, he would fire upon it. This 
terrible threat excited much laughter amongst the French, who replied, that 
they did not wish to expose themselves to the Cardinal’s thunders, and that they were 
going to take up a position for the night. Cardinal Busca’s hopes had, however, 
been, fulfilled. All Romagna was in a flame; a holy war had been proclaimed 
there ; the tocsin had been incessantly soimding for three days; the lowest class 
of the people was in a delirium and fren2y. Prayers of forty hours, missions in 
public places, indulgences, and even miracles — every engine, in sliorc, had 
been sec to work. Martyrs were bleeding in one place; Madonnas weeping in 
another; and everything foreboded a conflagration about to consume this 
fine province. Cardinal Busca had told the French minister Cacault, ‘Wc 
will make a Vendde of Romagna, of die mountains of Liguria; nay, of all 
Italy.’ 

The following proclamation was posted at Imola; 

‘The French army is about to enter the territories of the Pope. It will be 
feithful to the maxims it professes, and will protect religion and the people. 
The French soldier bears in one hand the bayonet, the sure pledge of victory; 
in the other, the olive brancli, die symbol of peace and the gage of his protec- 
tion. Woe to those who may be seduced by men of consummate hypocrisy, tQ 
draw upon their houses the Vengeance of an army which has, in six months, 
made 100,000 of the Emperor's best troops prisoners, taken 400 pieces of 
cannon, and 110 standards, and then destroyed five armies!' 
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At four o’clock in the morning General Lannes, commanding tire van of 
the little Frencli army, marched a league and a half up the bank of the^Senio, 
passed it at a ford, at daybrpak, and drew up in line in the rear of the Pope’s 
army, cutting it off from Faenza. General Lahoz, supported by a battery and 
covered by a cloud of skirmishers, passed the bridge in close column. The 
armed mob of the enemy was routed in an instant; artillery, baggage, and 
everything was taken; four or five hundred men were sabred; a few monks 
perished, crucifix in hand; these were mostly mendicants. Nearly all the 
troops of the line were taken. The Cardinal-general e.scaped. The action did 
not last above an hour. The loss of the French was trifling; they arrived before 
Faenza the same day. The gates were shut; the tocsin sounded; the ramparts 
were lined with a few pieces of cannon; and the dehrious populace insulted 
their conqueror by all sorts of insults. When summoned to open the gates, they 
gave an insolent answer; and it became necessary to pull down the gates, and 
enter the town by main force. ‘This is the same thing as happened at Pavia, ‘ 
cried the soldiers, by way of demanding the pillage of the place. ‘No,’ 
answered I; ‘at Pavia they had revolted after taking an oath, and they wanted to 
massacre our soldiers who were their guests. These are only senseless people, who 
must be conquered by clemency.’ In fact a few convents only were attacked. This 
interesting town being thus saved from its own delirium, the salvation of the 
province was the next object of attention. Agents were despatched into every 
district to make the people acquainted with the state of affairs, and to calm 
their excessive agitation and frenzy. But the most efficacious step was that of 
sending home the prisoners of war. 

The prisoners taken at tlic action of the Senio were collected at Faenza in a 
garden belonging to a convent. Their first terror had not yet subsided; they 
trembled for their lives. At my approach they threw themselves on their 
knees, crying out for mercy. I addressed them in Italian in these words: ‘I am 
the friend of all the nations of Italy, and particularly of the people of Rome. I 
come for your good; you are free; return to your families, and tell them that 
the French are the friends of religion, of order, and of the poor.’ The conster- 
nation of the prisoners now gave way to joy. These poor people abandoned 
themselves to their sentiments of gratitude with all the vivacity that belongs to 
the Italian character. 

From the garden I proceeded to the refeefory, where I had caused the officers 
to be assembled: they amounted to several hundreds, and some of them 
belonged to die best families of Rome. I convened with them a long time; 
talked of the liberty of Italy, of the abuses of the pontifical government, of all 
Was contrary to the spirit of the gospel in it, and of its folly in attempting 
torie;os|e a vjccorioas army, composed of the best disdpHned and most experi- 
enced Ixoojis in the world. I permitted them to return to their homes; and 
requited them, in return for my clemency, to make known my sentiments 
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towards Italy in general, and the people of Rome in particular. These prisoners 
became so many missionaries, who dispersed themselves in the States of the 
Pope, and loudly proclaimed the favourable treatment they had met with. 
They carried proclamations with them, which thus reached the most remote 
castles of the Apennines. This measure succeeded; the sentiments of the people 
underwent a change; the army on reaching Forli, Cesena, Rimini, Pezaro, 
and Sinigaglia, found the people favourably di.sposed. Tliey had passed, to the 
opposite extreme, and now received with demonstrations ofjoy those French- 
men whom, a few days before, they had thought the most terrible enemies of 
their religioti, property and laws. The monks themselves, with the exception 
of the mendicants, began to consider how much they had to lose, and to use 
sincere endeavours to enlighten the people. There were many individuals of 
merit amongst them, who deplored the folly of their cabinet. 

Colli, who commanded the Pope’s army, had commanded that of Pied- 
mont at Mondovi and Cherasco. He well knew with whom lie had to deal. 
He chose a good position on the heights before Ancona, where he had en- 
camped the 3 ,000 men he still had left. But he and the Austrian officers, under 
different pretexts, retired to Loretto as soon as the French army appeared. 
The position occupied by the Romans was a very fine one. General Victor 
sent a flag of truce to persuade them to surrender. During the parley the 
French and Italian troops outflanked them both on the right and left, sur- 
rounded them, took them prisoners widiout firing a shot, and entered the 
citadel without resistance. The prisoners made on this occasion were treated 
in the same maimer as those taken at the action of die Senio. They were sent 
home with proclamations; and thus became additional missionaries to precede 
the army in its march. Ancona is the only port between Venice and Brindisi, 
which is the extremity of the eastern point of Italy; but it was neglected and 
in bad condition; even frigates could not enter it. It was at this period that I 
perceived what it was necessary to do in order to fortify the place and repair 
the port. Great works were executed there during the kingdom of Italy. At 
this time the port receives ships of all kinds, not excepting three-deckers. The 
Jews, who were numerous at Ancona, as well as the Mahometans of Albania 
and Greece, were subject to ancient customs, which were humiliating and 
contrary to the laws of hospitality. It was one of my first cares to free them 
from this oppression. In the meantime, notwithstanding die presence of the 
army, the people were running in crowds to prostrate themselves at the feet 
of a Madonna, which was said to shed tears in abundance. Some of the more 
rational citizens gave information of the circumstance; Monge was sent to the 
spot. He reported that the Madonna actually wept. The chapter receiv^ 
orders to bring her to headiquattcrs. It was an optical illiSion, ingeniously 
managed by means of a glass. The following day the Madoima was restotKl 
to her place in the church, hut without a glass; she wept no more. A chaplain, 
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the inventor of this artifice, was arrested. It was an offence against the army, 
and an insult to tlie sanctity of our religion. 

On the loth the army encamped at Loretto. This is a bishopric, and con- 
tains a magnificent convent. The church and buildings are sumptuous; there 
are vast and well-furnished apartments for the treasures of the Madonna, and 
the accommodation of the abbots, the chapter, and the pilgrims. In the 
church is die Casa Santa, once the residence of the Virgin at Nazareth, and the 
very place in which she received the visit of the angel Gabriel. It is a little 
cabin five or six toises square, in which is a Madonna placed on a tabernacle. 
The legend states that the angels carried it from Nazareth into Dalmatia, 
when the infidels conquered Syria; and thence across the Adriatic to the 
heights of Loretto. From all parts of Christendom pilgrims flocked to see the 
Madonna. Presents, diamonds, and jewels sent from aU parts formed her 
treasures, which amounted to several millions. The court of Rome, on hear- 
ing of the approach of the French army, had the treasures of Loretto packed 
up and placed in safety: there was, nevertheless, property left in gold and 
silver to the value of upwards of a million. The Madonna was forwarded to 
Paris. It is a wooden statue clumsily carved; a proof of its antiquity. It was to 
be seen for some years at the national library; when First Consul, I restored 
it to the Pope at the time of the Concordat, and it has been replaced in the 
Casa Santa. 

Several thousands of French priests, expelled from their country, had taken 
refuge in Italy. As the French army had advanced in the Peninsula, they had 
fled to Rome. But now that the army had entered the States of the Pope, they 
found themselves without an asylum. Some of the most timid had crossed the 
Adige ill time, and retired into Germany; Naples had refused them shelter. 
The heads of the different convents in the States of the Pope, who were 
anxious to get rid of the burthen of feeding and maintaining them, made a 
pretext of the arrival of the army, and affecting to be apprehensive that the 
presence of these priests would draw the animosity of the victor upon their 
convents, turned their unfortunate guests out of doors. I made an order, and 
published a proclamation, by which I encouraged the priests, ordering the 
convents, bishops, and different chapters to receive them, and furnish them 
with everything necessary for dieir subsistence and comfort. I commanded 
the army to look upon these priests as friends and fellow-countrymen, and as 
such to behave to them and protect them. ’The army adopted these sentiments, 
which gave rise to many affecting scenes. Some of the soldiers foimd their 
former pastors again; and these unfortunate old men, banished many hundred 
leagues from their country, now received, for the first time, tokens of respect 
and affection from their countrymen, who uritil then had treated them as 
enemies and criminals. This measure was niudi talked of throughout the 
Christian world, especially in France: there were some attempts to find fault; 
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but these murmurs were drowned in the general approbation, and above all 
in that of the Directory. 

In the meantime consternation reigned in th^ Vatican. Bad news arrived 
every hour. The first inteUigcnce was that the' papal army, of whiclr such 
hopes had been entertained, was entirely destroyed, without having made the 
slightest resistance. Next came the couriers who announced the arrival of the 
French army in the different towns successively, and described the changes 
which had taken place in public opinion. Hatred and fanaticism had given 
place to friendly sentiments and the desire of liberty. Busca had now an 
opportiuiity of finding out tliat Vendies were not to be excited at pleasure; 
and that if extraordmary circumstances give rise to them, nothing but great 
errors can establish and prolong them. Soon afterwards it was found that the 
French army had taken possession of Ancona, Loretto, and Macerata; and 
thus its vanguard was already on the sumrhit of the Apennines. ‘The French’, 
said the prelates, ‘do not march, hut run.’ 

The officers and soldiers who had been taken prisoners and sent home from 
Faenza and Ancona propagated the confidence they felt in every quarter of 
Rome. The friends of Hberty raised their heads, and openly shewed them- 
selves even within the city. The members of the Sacred College, seeing no 
hope left, began to think of providing for their own safety. Every preparation 
was made for proceeding to Naples. The horses were already put to the court 
carriages, when the general of the Camaldohtcs arrived at the Vatican, and 
prostrated himself at the feet of the holy father. In passing through Cesena, I 
had particularly noticed this ecclesiastic; and knowing that Pius the VI 
reposed great confidence in him, I had charged him to assure his Holiness that 
Iris destruction was not aimed at; that the French general revered his position 
and character; that he might remain at Rome; and that he had only to change 
his ministers, and send plenipotentiaries to Tolendno to conclude and sign a 
definitive treaty of peace witli the Repubhe. The general of the Camaldolites 
successfully accompUshed tliis mission; the Pope took courage; dismissed the 
ridiculous Busca; entrusted the direction of his cabinet to Cardmal Doria, a 
man who had long been celebrated for the moderation of his opinions; 
countermanded his departure from Rome, and appointed plenipotentiaries to 
conclude and sign a definitive treaty of peace. 

The instructions of the Directory were against any negotiations with Rome: 
the Directors thought that an end must be put to file temporal reign of the 
Pope, in order that it might give no farther trouble; that no case would arise 
in which the court of Rome would be more evidently in the wrong than on 
this occasion; that it would be a mere folly to think of a sincere peace with 
theologians, so violently he^tile to the principles which governed the neV 
republics. The temporal existence of the Pope was undoubtedly incompatible 
with the happiness of Italy. Experience proved that neither moderation nor 
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good faith were to be expected from that court: but I thought that I could 
neither revolutionize Rome, nor unite her territories with the Cispadan 
Repubhc, without marchiijg on Naples and overturning the throne. The 
partisans of liberty in that kingdom were sufficiently numerous to give some 
uneasiness to the court, but too feeble to afford support and effectual aid to 
the French army. The Court of Naples felt that the revolution of Rome would 
produce its fall. But an army of 20 or 25,000 men was requisite for marching 
on Naples; and this measure was therefore inconsistent with my grand project 
of dictating peace under the walls of Vienna. 

The van of the French army had passed the Apennines, and was witltin 
three days’ march of Rome; head-quarters were at Tolentino on 13 February. 
Cardinal Mattel, Monsignor Galcppi, the Duke of Braschi, and the Marquis 
Massimi, the Pope’s ministers plenipotentiary, arrived there the same day. 
Conferences began on the 14th. Monsignor Galeppi opened the negotiation. 
This prelate was endowed with a most copious eloquence; he delivered a 
great number of homdies. But the Court of Rome was guilty, and was to 
be punished; which could only be effected by the cession of the conquered 
provinces, or by equivalent contributions. The three legations, the duchy of 
Urbino, the marquisate of Ancona, the provinces of Macerata and Perugino, 
were conquered. These terms being at length agreed on, the conclusion of the 
treaty occupied only five days in discussion. Galeppi, who had at first talked 
of the absolute ruin of the papal finances, found resources as soon as they were 
wanted for the purpose of redeeming provinces, or diminisliing the number 
of those which the Pope was to cede. The treaty was signed in the fonn and 
on the conditions following: 

The General-in-Chief Bonaparte, commanding the Army of Italy, and 
Citizen Cacault, agent for the French Republic in Italy, plenipotentiaries 
charged with the full powers of the Executive Directory; and his Eminence 
Cardinal Mattel, Monsignor Galeppi, the Duke of Braschi, and the Marquis 
Massimi, plenipotentiaries of his Holiness — have agreed on the following 
articles: 

ARTICLE I. There shall be peace, friendship, and good understanding be- 
tween the French Republic and Pope Pius VI. 

n. The Pope revokes all adherence, consent, and accession, patent or secret, 
given or entered into by him, to or wifii die armed coalition against the 
French Republic; and renounces all treaties of offensive and defensive alUancc 
with all powers and states whatsoever. He engages not to afford to any of die 
Jiowers in arms gainst the French Republic in the present or any future war, 
SSy succours of men, ships, military stores, provisions, or money, under any 
j^teaoc or denomination whatsoever. 

m. His Holiness shall, within five days from the ratification of the present 
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treaty, disband ]iis newly levied troops, retaining only the regiments which 
existed before the armistice signed at Bologna. 

IV. No ships of war or privateers belonging ^ the powers armed against 
the Republic .shall enter or reniain in any of the ports or roads of the Ecclesi- 
astical States during the present war. 

V. The French RepubHc shall continue to enjoy, as before the war, all the 
rights and prerogatives which France enjoyed at Rome; and shall in all 
respects be treated in the same manner as the most favoured powers, especially 
with respect to its ambassador or minister, consuls, and vice-consuls. 

VI. The Pope wholly and simply renounces all rights which he might claim 
in the city and territory of Avignon and the county of Venasque, with its 
dependencies; and transfers, yields, and abandons the said rights to the French 
Repubhe. 

VII. The Pope likewise renounces in perpetuity, yields, and transfers to the 
Frencli Republic, all his rights in the territory known by the name of the 
Legations of Bologna, Ferrara, and Romagna. No offence .shall be offered to 
the Catholic reHgion in the said legations. 

VIII. The town, citadel, and villages forming the territory of the city of 
Ancona, shall remain in the possession of the French Republic until a contin- 
ental peace. 

IX. The Pope undertakes, for liimself and those who shall succeed him, not 
to transfer to any persons whomsoever the titles of lordsliips attached to the 
territory by him ceded to the French Republic. 

X. His FIoHiicss engages to cause to be paid and delivered to the treasurer of 
the French army, at Foligno, before the 15th of the current month of Ventose 
(5 March, 1797, old style), the sum of fifteen millions oflivres of France; ten 
milhons of which ate to be paid in specie, and the remaining five millions in 
diamonds and other valuable effects; out of the balance of about sixteen 
millions which remains due, according to Article IX of the armistice signed 
at Bologna on 5 Messidor, year 4, and ratified by his Flolincss on 27 June. 

XL For the definitive discharge of what will remain to be paid to complete 
the performance of the armistice signed at Bologna, his Holiness shall furnish 
the army with 800 cavalry horses, harnessed, 800 draught horses, oxen, and 
buffaloes, and other articles the produce of the States of the Church. 

XII. Independently of the sum specified in the preceding Articles, the Pope 
shall pay to the French Republic, in coin, diamonds, and other valuables, the 
sum of fifteen millions oflivres Toumois of France; ten millions to be paid in 
the course of the month of March, and five millions in the course of the 
month of April next. ^ 

XIIL Article VIII of die treaty of armistice signed at Bologna, concerning 
manuscripts and works of art, shall be fully executed as speedily as possible. 

XIV. The French Army stall evacuate Umbria, Perugia, and Camcrino, as 
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soon as the tenth article of the present treaty shall be executed and accom- 
plished. , 

XV. The French army sljall evacuate the province of Macerata, with the 
exception of Ancona, Pano, and their territories, as soon as the first five 
millions of the sum haentioned in article XII of the present treaty shall have 
been paid and delivered. 

XVI. The French army shall evacuate the territory of the town of Fano and 
the ducjiy of Urbino, as soon as the second five mfilions of the sum men- 
tioned in article XII of the present treaty shall have been paid and delivered, 
and articles III, X, XI, and XIII shall have been executed. 

The last five millions, forming part of the sum stipulated by article XII 
shall be paid, at latest, in the course of April next. 

XVII. The French Republic cedes to the Pope all its rights in the different 
religious foundations in the cities of Rome and Loretto; and the Pope cedes in 
full property to die French Repubhc all the allodial estates belonging to the 
Holy See in the three provinces of Bologna, Ferrara, and Romagna; and 
particularly the estate of La Mezzola and its dependencies. The Pope never- 
theless reserves to himself, in case of sale, the third of the produce thereof, 
which is to be remitted to his agents. 

XVIII. His Holiness shall cause his Minister at Paris to disavow the murder 
committed on the body of the secretary of legation Bassevfile. 

His Holiness shall also pay, in the course of the year, the sum of 300,000 
livres, to be divided amongst the sufferers on that occasion. 

XEX. His Hohness shall cause all persons detained in prison on account of 
their political opinions to be set at liberty. 

XX. On receipt of the ratification of die present treaty, the General-in- 
Chief shall give permission to all prisoners of war taken in his Holiness’s ser- 
vice, to return to their homes, 

XXL Until a treaty of commerce shall be concluded between the French 
Republic and the Pope, the commerce of the Republic shall be re-established 
and maintained in his Hohness’s states, upon die footing of the most favoured 
nation. 

XXII. Conformably to article VT of the treaty concluded at the Hague, on 

Floreal, year 3, the peace concluded by the present treaty, between the 
French Republic and his Holiness, is declared common to the French Republic. 

XXin. The French post shall be re-established at Rome, in the same manner 
as it formerly existed . 

XXIV. The school of arts instituted at Rome for all Frenchmen shall be re- 
^tablished, and contiirue its proceedings as before the war; the palace belong- 
ing to the Republic, in whidi this school was^onducted, shall be restored 
without dilapidation. 

XXV. AH the articles, clauses, and conditions of the present treaty, without 
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exception, are obligatory in perpetuity botli on his Holiness Pope Pius VI and 
on liis successors. 

XxVi. The present treaty shall be ratified with^he least possible delay. 

Done and signed at head-quarters at Tolentino, by the above-named pleni- 
potentiaries, on I Ventose, in the 5th year of the French Republic, one and 
indivisible (19 February, 1797), 

(Signed), BONAPARTE; CACAULT; Cardinal MATTEI; L. GAL- 
EPPI; L. Duca BRASCHI-ONESTI; and CAMIELO, Marquis 
Massimi. 

I long insisted that the Court of Rome should undertake to suppress the 
Inquisition. It was represented to me that the Inquisition was no longer what 
it had been; that it was now rather a tribunal of police than of religious belief; 
that autos-da-fe no longer existed. I appreciated these arguments at their just 
value; but I gave up this article to gratify the Pope, who attached great impor- 
tance to it, and explained himself on the subject in his private correspondence. 

I contented myself with the legations of Bologna and Ferrara, with Romagna, 
and the occupation of Ancona by a French garrison. This was also in conse- 
quence of the principle which had induced me to respect the temporal exist- 
ence of the Pope. Had I, according to the wishes of the patriots of the Trans- 
padan republic, added to their new state the duchy of Urbino, Ancona, the 
province of Ferrara and Macerata, and extended its boundaries to the Tronto 
and the Apennines, it would have been placed in contact with Naples. A war 
with that power would infaUibly have been the result; it must have taken 
place, even though France and the Court of Naples had not wished it. 

The importance attached by this Court to these stipulations was such, that 
Prince Pignatelli, its minister, followed the French staff from Bologna; 
wliich is a sufficient proof of Iris apprehensions. This prince was not deficient 
either in intellect or activity, but he would do anything to gain information. 
He was several times caught listening at doors, particularly at Loretto, and 
during the negotiations of Tolentino; thus exposing himself to be turned out 
by the porters. The peace stopped die march of the French troops. 

After the signature of the treaty, I entrusted General Victor with the super- 
intendance of its execution, despatched my aide-de-camp. Colonel Juaot, 
with a respectful letter to the Pope, and set out for Mantua. This letter and the 
answer of liis Holiness, which were published, formed a contrast to the lan- 
guage then in general use, and were accordingly remarked, 

Mantua had now been a month in the power of the Republic; ite hospitals 
were all crowded with the Austrian sick. I alighted at the ducal palace, where 
I remained several days. A gi^eat number of very fine picturta had been founa 
in this dty; I had them sent to the Museum of Paris. The fine frescoes of the 
war of the Titans by Titian, in the palace del T. excited the admiration of 
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connoisseurs. The committee of artists presented several plans for removing 
and transporting them to Paris; but such an attempt must have exposed these 
extraordinary works to miminent hazard of loss and destruction. I had an 
arsenal of construction established, and directed General Chasscloup, who 
commanded the engineers, to improve the fortifications. The weak side, at 
that period, was that towards La Pradclla and Pietoli. Works were immedi- 
ately commenced, and carried on without remission, in order to place it on an 
equality with the other parts. I gave all proper orders for the armament of the 
place. I then proceeded to Milan, the centre of the administration and policy 
of Italy. Public spirit had there made great progress. 

At the time of the battle of Arcole the French government imagined that 
Italy was lost, which led it to reflect seriously on the effect that circumstance 
was likely to produce on the state of France. People were indignant at the in- 
comprehensible circumstance tliat the whole burthen, and consequently all 
the glory, was left to a single army. The Army of Italy also complained 
loudly, and at length the government began to think seriously of sending 
succours to its relief The Directory ordered one division of six regiments of 
infantry and two of cavalry, from the Army of the Sambre and Meuse, and a 
similar force from the Army of the Rhine, to pass the Alps, in order to enable 
the Army of Italy to fight on an equality with the enemy in the expected new 
contest. Tills army was then menaced by the forces which were destroyed at 
Rivoli. The march of these reinforcements was delayed by several circum- 
stances. Meaiirime the distress to which Mantua was reduced hastened 
Alvinzi’s operations; so that these reinforcements had only just reached the 
foot of the Alps, when the victories of Rivoli and La Favorite, and the surren- 
der of Mantua, placed Italy beyond the reach of danger. It was not until my 
return from Tolentino that I reviewed my new forces. They were fine troops, 
in good condition, and well disciplined. The division of the Sambre and 
Meuse, commanded by Bernadotte, had suffered little desertion on its march; 
that of the Rliine, commanded by Delmas, was weaker, and had lost more 
men by desertion. This detachment was estimated at 30,000 men; but its 
actual strength did not exceed 19,000. The Army of Italy was henceforth 
equal to any enterprise; and sufficiently powerful, alone, to undertake to 
force the cabinet of Vienna to renounce its alliance with England. 



chapter XVI 

THE TAGLIAMENTO 


Plan of the Campaign for lygy. Passage of the Piave (12 
March). Battle of the Tagliamento (16 March). Retreat of 
Prince Charles. Action of Gradisca (ig March). Passage 
of the Julian Alps and the Drave (2g March). Actions in 
the Tyrol. 


r ■ ihe reverses which the two armies of the Sambre and Meuse and 
H BJiine had sustauied in the late campaign, the timid conduct of 
1 diose two armies during the siege of Kehl and tlie the~de-pon( of 

9 Huningen, had encouraged the AiJic Council, and rendered it 
perfecdy confident of security on this side. Towards the end of 
February they detached six divisions of their best troops of the Rhine, 
amounting to 4.0,000 men, and ordered four of them into Friuli and two into 
the Tyrol. Prince Charles, who had lately acquired the most brilliant glory 
in Germany, took the command of die Austrian armies of Italy, and advanced 
his head-quarters to Inspruck on 6 February, whence he soon transferred them 
successively to Villach and Goritz. In the course of February Ihs engineers 
visited the debouches of die Julian and Noric Alps. They projected fortifica- 
tions which diey were to construct as soon as the snow should be melted. I 
was impatient to anticipate them, and ardendy hoped to attack the Archduke 
and chase him out of Italy before the arrival of the powerful reinforcements 
which were marching through Germany. 

My army was composed of eight divisions of infimtry and a reserve of 
cavalry, consisting of die following troops under arms, viz. 53)0OO infantry, 
3,000 artillery serving 120 guns, and 5,000 cavalry. The King of Sardinia’^^ 
contingent amounted to 8,060 infantry, 3,000 cavalry, and twenty pieces of 
cannon. I had long been negotiating for the purpose of engaging Venice to 
enter into alliance with France; and die Venetian contingent was to be similar 
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tc that of Piedmont. Thus I expected to enter Germany with 70,000 infantry, 
9,000 cavalry, and 160 pieces of cannon. But the Directory, with the str^igest 
infatuation, refused to ratifyithe armistice of Bologna, and thus deprived the 
French army of the Sardinian contingent. The Venetian Senate refused all 
proposals of alliance, and even betrayed so hostile a disposition that it became 
necessary for the French to be on their guard; and thus they were not only dis- 
appointed of the Venetian contingent, but obliged to leave 10,000 men in 
reserve on the Adige, to secure the rear, and watch the inimical proceedings 
of the oligarchy of Venice. I, therefore, had but 50,000 men to enter Ger- 
many with; and of these 5,000 were cavalry and 2,500 artillery. I had thouglit 
that the armies of the Sambre and Meuse and Rhuie would have been united 
in one army of 120,000 men and would have marched from Strasburg into 
Bavaria, passed the Imi, arrived on the Ens, and joined the army of Italy, 
which, crossing the Tagliamento, the Julian Alps, Carindiia, the Drave, and 
the Muer, would have directed its march on the Simering; and that the 
French, thus united in the number of near 200,000 men, would have entered ' 
Vienna, whilst an army of observation of 60,000 men guarded Holland, 
blockaded Ehrenbreistein, Mentz, Manheim, and Philippsberg, and defended 
the tites-de-pont of Dusseldorf, Kehl, and Huningen. But the Directory, per- 
sisting in their false principles of war, continued to keep the armies of the 
Sambre and Meuse and Rhine separate; the experience of the last campaign 
was lost upon them. 

There are dupe high roads from Italy to Vienna; first, that of the Tyrol; 
secondly, that of Ponteba or of Carinthia; thirdly, that of Carniola. 

The first runs from Verona along the left bank of the Adige as far as Trent, 
crosses the high chain of the Alps at the pass of the Bremier, sixty leagues from 
Verona, and drence proceeds, by Salzburg, towards die Danube, and descends 
that rivet as far as Vienna, crossing the Ens in its way. By this road it is 170 
leagues from Verona to Vienna, The second road runs through the Vicentine 
and the Trevisan, passes the Piave, the Taghamento, the Ponteba, and the 
Camic Alps at the pass of Tarwis; whence it descends into Carintlna, crosses 
the Drave at Villadi, runs dirough Klagenfurth, die capital of the province, 
meets the Muer, which it follows as far as Bruck, crosses the Simering, and 
descends into the valley of Vienna. It is 95 leagues by this road from San- 
Daniele to Vienna. 

The Camiolan road crosses the Isonzo at Gradisca, rmis towards Laybach, 
the capital of the province, passes the Drave at Marburg, enters Styria, passes 
through Gratz, die capital of that province, and joins the Carinthian road at 
Jfeuck. It is 105 leagues from Goritz to Vienna by this road. 

The Tyrolese road communicates with that ofC^rinthia by five cross roads. 
The first, called the Pusterthal, commences at Brixen, turns to the right, meets, 
one of the tributary streams of the Adige, runs through Lienz and Spittal, and 
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joins the road of Camiola, near ViUacli; it is forty-five leagues in length. 
The second begins at Salzburg, runs through R^stadt, and goes to Spittal, 
being tliirty-two leagues in extent. Four leagu«i below Rastadt there is a 
branch from this road which runs along the Muet as far as Scheifling, where it 
meets the Carinthian road; diis branch runs sixteen leagues. The third road 
begins at Linz on the Danube, passes the Ens near Rotenmann, crosses some 
high mountains, and after running thirty-six leagues falls into the Carinthian 
road atjudenburg. The fourth begins at Ens, tuns up the Ens twenty leagues, 
and ends at Leoben, being twenty-eight leagues in lengtli. And the fifth, of 
twenty-four leagues, begins at Saint-Polten, and runs to Bruck. 

The roads of Carinthia and Camiola communicate together by three cross- 
roads. The first commences at Goritz, runs up the Isonzo, through Caporetto 
and Austrian Chiusa, and joins the Carinthian road at Tarwis, after a course of 
twenty-one leagues. The second begins at Laybach, crosses the Save and 
Drave, and runs to Klagenfurth, being seventeen leagues in length. The third 
leads from Marburg, along the Drave, to Klagenfurth, a distance of twenty- 
six leagues. Beyond Klagenfurth. the Carinthian and Camiolan roads have no 
further communication; they proceed in a parallel direction at a distance of 
twenty-nine leagues from each other, as far as Bruck, where they join. 

In the beginning of March tlte Archduke’s army was 50,000 strong; it was 
behind the Piave, covering Friuli, except 15,000 men, who were in the Tyrol. 
This army was to be joined in the course of April by six divisions, which had 
commenced their march from the Rhine; which reinforcement would have 
made it upwards of 90,000 men. So great a superiority justified the flattering 
hopes of the cabinet of Vienna, The French army, at tlie same period, was 
stationed as follows: the tliree divisions of Delmas, Baraguay d’Hilliers, and 
Joubert, and General Dumas’ brigade of cavalry, were united in the Italian 
Tyrol, under the command of Lieutenant-General Joubert, and formed a 
corps of 17,000 men. The divisions of Massena, Serrurier, Guieux (formerly 
Augereau), and Bernadotte, with General Dugua’s division of cavalry of 
reserve, were in junction in the Bassanese and Trevisan countries, having 
advanced posts along the right bank of the Piave. Victor’s division was still on 
the Apennines; it was expected to reach the Adige in the beginning of April, 
to form the nucleus of the corps of observation opposed to the Venetians; it 
was estimated that the successive afrivals of the French marching battalions, 
and of the Lombard, Cispadan, and Polish battalions would increase this 
corps-d’armee to ao.ooo men. 

When it was found that the Archduke had arrived at Inspruck on 6 Feb- 
ruary, it was concluded that he would collect all hjs forces in the Tyrol, and, 
content himself with detach&g a division of 6,000 men behind the Taglia- 
mento. This would have enabled the six divisions detached firom the Rhine 
to join his army twenty days earlier; he might then have attacked General 
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Joubert, forced him m his positions of the Lavis, and driven him into Italy. In 
the beginning of February f had informed General Joubert of his danger, and 
on this hypothesis had ordefod him to choose three posirions between the Lavis 
and the line of Torbole and Mori, where, with his corps-d’armee, he might 
retard the Archduke’s march, and gain eight or ten days, so as to give the 
divisions which were on the Brenta time to take the Archduke's army in 
flank, by the gorges of the Brenta. 

But the Archduke, abiding by the plan which had been laid down for him 
by the Aulic Council, had assembled his principal forces in Friuh, wliich gave 
the French army an opportunity of attacking him before the arrival of the 
divisions of the Bdiine, which were still twenty days’ march behind. I conse- 
quently fixed my head-quarters at Bassano on 9 March. I addressed my artny, 
by means of the order of the day, in these terms: ‘Soldiers! The taking of 
Mantua has now put an end to the war of Italy, which has given you eternal 
claims to the gratitude of your country. You have been victorious in fourteen 
pitched battles and seventy actions; you have taken 100,000 prisoners, 500 
field-pieces, 2,000 heavy cannon, and four pontoon-trains. The contributions 
laid on the countries you have conquered have fed, maintained, and paid the 
army; besides which you have sent thirty milhons to the minister of finance 
for the use of the public treasury. You have enriched the Museum of Paris 
with. 3Q0 masterpieces of the arts of ancient and modem Italy, which it has 
required thirty centuries to produce. You have conquered for the Republic 
the finest countries in Europe. The Transpadan and Cispadan Republics are 
indebted to you for their liberty. The French flag waves, for the first time, on 
, the shores of the Adriaric, opposite the native country of Alexander, and 
'within twenty-four hours’ sail of it. The kings of Sardinia and Naples, the 
Tope, and the Duke of Parma are separated from the coalition. You have 
'expelled the English from Leghorn, Genoa, and Corsica — ^yet higher destinies 
• await you!!! You will prove yourselves worthy of them!!! Of all the foes 
who combined to stifle the Republic in its birth, the Emperor alone remains 
foefore you. He has now no other policy or will than those of that perfidious 
cabinet, which, unacquainted with the horrors of war, sniiles with satisfaction 
' at the woes of the continent. The Executive Directory has spared no effort to 
;,give peace to Europe; aud the moderation of its proposals was uninfluenced 
,by the strength of its armies. It has not been listened to at Vienna; there is 
itherefore no hope of obtaining peace, but by seeking it in the heart of the 
hereditary states. You will there find a brave people. You will respect their 
rcHgion and manners, and protect their property. It is liberty that you carry 
t0 the brave HvqigaEUui nation,* 

li was necessary to pass the Piave and the Tagliamento in the presence of 
the Austrian army, and to turn its right, in order to anticipate it at the gorges 
of Frinteba. Massena marched from Bassano, passed the Piave in the monn- 
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tain's, beat Luzignan’s division, pursued him closely, took six hundred prison- 
ers, influding General Luzignan, and several pierp of cannon, and drove the 
wreck of this division beyond the Tagliamentof taking Feltre, Cadotc, and 
Belluno. Serrurier’s division advanced, on 12 March, on Asolo, passed the 
Piave at daybreak, marched on Coneghano, where the Austrian head-quarters 
were, and thus turned all the divisions winch defended the lower part of the 
Piavc, which allowed Guieux’s division to effect its passage at two in the after- 
noon, at Ospedaletto, before Treviso. The river is pretty deep at this spot, and 
a bridge would have been desirable; but the goodwill of the soldiers supplied 
that deficiency. A driininier was the only person in danger, and he was saved 
by a woman who swam after him. On the same day, Serriirier’s division and 
that of Gtiiettx encamped, with the head-quarters at Conegliano. Ilernadotte’s 
division, which was at Padua, joined on the following day. The enemy had 
chosen the plains of the Tagliamento for his field of batde; they were favour- 
able to his excellent and numerous cavalrj-. His rearguard attempted to make 
a stand at Sacile, at night, but was overthrown, on the 13 th, by General 
Guieux. 

On 16 March, at nine o’clock in the morning, the two armies met. The 
French army with its staff, arrived before Valvasone on the right bank of the 
Tagliamento; Guieux’s division forming the left, Serrurier’s the centre, and 
Bernadotte’s the right. The Austrian army, nearly equal in force, was drawn 
up in the same order on the opposite bank. By tliis position it did not cover 
the road of the Poiiteba. Ocskay’s column, and the remains of Luzignan’s 
division were no longer able to stop Massena. Yet the Ponteba road was the 
shortest, and the natural direction to cover Vienna. 

This conduct of the Archduke can only be explained by supposing that he 
feared only for Trieste, the centre of the naval establishments of Austria; or, 
that his positions were not definitively taken, and that being coveted by the 
Tagliamento, he was in hopes to gain a few days, which would have allowed 
time for a division of grenadiers on its march from the Rhine, and which had 
reached Klagenfurth, to reinforce Ocskay’s division, which was opposed to 
Massena. 

The camronade began from one bank of die Tagliamento to the other; the 
light cavalry made several charges on the beach of that torrent. The French 
troops, seeing the enemy too well.prcpared, ceased firing, formed the bivou- 
acs, and prepared their mess. The Archduke was deceived by thi.s appearance; 
be thought that as they had marched all night, they were taking up a position. 
He fell back, and returned into his camp. But two hours afterwards, when all 
was quiet, the French army suddenly got underarms. Duphot, at the head q|* 
the 27th light demi-brigad^ being Guieax’s van, and Murat with the istli 
light demi-brigade, Bemadotte’s van, each supported by its division, each 
regiment with its second battalion deployed, and its first and tliird in column 
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by divisions, at platoon distance, rushed into the river. The enemy flew to 
arms; but the whole of this first line had already passed in the finest order, and 
was drawn up in hne of bat le on the left bank. The cannonade and musque- 
try began in all directions. The light cavalry attached to these two divisions 
was on the right and left of the line. General Dugua’s division of cavalry of 
reserve, and Serrurier’s division, formed the second Uiie, which passed the 
river as soon as the first line had advanced a hundred toises from the shore. 
After several hours’ fighting, aitd different charges of infantry and cavalry, 
the enemy having been repulsed in the attacks of tlie villages of Gradisca and 
Codroipo, and finding themselves turned by a successful charge made by 
Dugua’s division, beat a retreat, abandoning eight pieces of cannon and some 
prisoners to the victors. 

At the commencement of the cannonade, Massena had effected his passage 
at San-Daniele; he met with little resistance, occupied Osopo, the key to the 
Ponteba road, which dre enemy had neglected, and Venetian Chiusa. He was 
thus master of the gorges of the Ponteba; and he forced the remains of 
Ocskay’s division to retreat on Tarwis. 

The Archduke being now unable to retreat by way of Carinthia, because 
Massena occupied Ponteba, resolved to gain that road by way of Udine, 
Cividale, Caporetto, Austrian Chiusa, and Tarwis. He sent forward three 
divisions and his parks, under the command of General Bayahtsch, in that 
direction, and marched with the rest of his army by way of Palma-Nuova and 
Gradisca, to defend the Isonzo and cover Camiola; but Massena was only two 
days’ march from Tarwis. Bayalitsch was six days’ march from that place, by 
the road he took; this manoeuvre therefore placed the corps-d’armee under 
his command in jeopardy, as die Archduke soon perceived. He hastened, in 
person, to Klagcnfurth, placed himself at the head of the division of grenadiers 
which he found there, and took up a position before Tarwis, to oppose the 
progress of Massena. This general had been delayed two days, but having 
received orders to march with all possible expedition upon Tarwis, he hast- 
ened thither accordingly. He foimd the Archduke’s forces formed in line, con- 
sisting of the remains of Ocskay’s troops, and the fine division of grenadiers 
from the B-hine. The action was obstinate; die importance of victory was felt 
on both sides; for the Austrians knew that if Massena made himself master of 
the debouchd of Tarwis, the three Austrian divisions, which were on their 
march through the valley of the Isonzo, were lost. The Prince exposed him- 
self to the greatest dangers, and was repeatedly on the point of being taken by 
the Ftencb skirmishers. General Brunc, afterwards a marshal of France, who 
commanded a brigade of Massena’s division, behaved on this occasion with 
distinguished bravery. The Austrians were bteken; they had engaged their 
very bst battalion in the action; they could operate no retreat; the remains of 
dieir force made for Villach, beyond the Dcave, in order to rally there. 
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Masseiia, being niaiter of Tai’wis, occupied tliatpiace, facing towards Villacli 
and Austrian Chiusa, in wliich directions the thr^e divisions which had been 
ordered to take this route from the field of the baSile of the Tagliamento, were 
expected to debouch. 

The day after the battle of the Tagliamento, the Archduke’s head-quarters 
had entered Palma-Nuova, a fortress belonging to the Venetians. He had 
established magazines there, but judging that it would be necessary to leave 
five or six thousand men to guard the place, his artillery not having arrived, 
he evacuated it. The French left a garrison in it, and secured it from a coiip-de- 
maiti. Bernadolte’s divisitin appeared before Gradisca, in order to pass the 
Isonzo, but found the gates shut, and was greeted witli a cannonade. The 
Governor refused to parley. I myself then proceeded, with Serrurier, to the 
left bank of the Isonzo, by die Montcfalcone road. It would have occupied 
too much valuable time to construct a bridge. Colonel Andreossy, the director 
of bridges, was the first to throw himself into the Isonzo, in order to sound 
the depth; the columns followed his example; the soldiers passed the river up 
to the middle in water, under the fire of the musquetry of tsvo battalions of 
Croats, who were routed. Having thus effected the passage, Serrurier 's divi- 
sion proceeded to Gradisca, and arrived opposite that place at five o’clock in 
the evening. During this march, a brisk fire of musquetry' was kept up on the 
right bank, where Bernadotte was engaged. This general had imprudently 
attempted to take die place by assault, and had lost upwards of four hundred 
men; but the excuse for this excessive ardour was the eagerness of the troops 
of the Sombre and Meuse to distinguish themselves, and to reach Gradisca 
before the old troops of the Army of Italy. When the Governor of Gradisca 
perceived Serrurier on the heights, he capitulated, and surrendered prisoner of 
war with 3 ,000 men, two standards, and twenty field-pieces, with their teams. 
Head-quarters were at Goritz the next day. Bemadotte’s division marched on 
Laybach; General Dugua, with 1,000 horse, took possession of Trieste. 
Serrurier marched from Goritz up the Isonzo, through Caporetto and Austrian 
Chiusa, to support General Guieux, and regain the Carinthian road at Tarwis. 

General Guieux had marched from tlic field of the Tagliamento on Udine 
and Cividale, and entered the road of the Isonzo at Caporetto: he had had 
brisk actions every day with Bayalitsch’s rearguard, killed a great number of 
men, made many prisoners, and faken much baggage and artillery, which 
had forced the enemy to precipitate their march. On reaching Chiusa di 
Pletz, the Austrians diought themselves safe, for they did not know that 
Massena had been two days in possession of Tarwis. They were attacked in 
front by Massena, and in the rear by Guieux. The position of Chiusa, although 
strong, could not withstand" the 4th of the Line (called the impetuous). This 
demi-brigade climbed the mountain that commands the left, and thus turning 
this important post, left Bayalitsch no resource but to lay dawn his arms. His 
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baggage, guns, park, and colours, were all taken. The prisoners, however, did 
not amount to more than j,ooo, because a great number of men had been 
killed, wounded, or taken, ii different actions, since the battle of the Taglia- 
mento; and many soldiers, natives of Carniola and Croatia, seeing that all was 
lost, had disbanded themselves in the passes, and endeavoured to reach their 
villages singly. The French took thirty-two pieces of cannon, four hundred 
ammunition and baggage waggons, with their teams, four generals, and 
many persons employed m the civil department. 

Head-quarters were successively fixed at Caporetto, Tarwis, Villach, and 
Klagenfurth. The army passed the Drave over Villach bridge, which the 
enemy had not had time to burn. It was now in the valley of the Drave, 
having passed the Carnic and Julian Alps; it was in Germany. The language, 
manners, climate, soil, and state of cultivation, were all different from those 
of Italy. The soldiers were pleased with the hospitality and simplicity of the 
peasants: the abundance of vegetables, and the quantities of waggons and 
horses were very useful; in Italy there were only carts drawn by oxen, whose 
slow and clumsy labours did not suit the vivacity of the French. The army 
occupied the castles of Goritz, Trieste, and Laybach. The two Austrian divi- 
sions, under Kaim and Mercantin, wliicli had marched from the Rhine, were 
in position at Klagenfurth, and attempted to defend that place; the former 
lost from 4 to 500 men, and was repuked. 

Klagenfurth was surrormded with a bastioned wall, wliich had for ages 
been neglected; the engineer officers filled the ditches with water, repaired 
the parapets, demohshed the houses built on the ramparts, and established 
hospitals and magazines of every kind in the place. As a point of appui, at the 
debouch^ of the mountains, it seemed important. The following proclama- 
tion was published iii all the provinces, in French, German, and Italian: 
'Inhabitants of Carinthia, Carniola, and Istria, the French army does not enter 
your country to conquer it, or to introduce any alterations in your rehgioni 
manners, or customs; it is the friend of all nations, and particularly of the 
brave Germans. Inliahkants of Carinthia, you, I well know, detest as much as 
we do, both the English, the only gainers by the present war, and your 
ministry, which is sold to them. Although we have now been upwards of six 
years at war it has been against the wish of the brave Himgarians, of the en- 
lightened citizens of Vienna, and of the hopest, worthy inhabitants of Carui- 
thia, Carniola, and Istria. Well, then, in spite of England and the ministers of 
the court of Vienna, let us be friends. The French Republic possesses the 
rights of conquest over you; let them be superseded by a contract mutually 
bfeding between us. You will not meddle with a war of wliich you do not 
j^lurovcl You will supply the wants of my army. On my side, I will protect 
your property* and require no contribution from you. Is not war of itself 
W^Menriy horrible? Do you not already suffer too much, innocent victims 
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of tlie passions of otliers? All the taxes you are accustomed to pay to the 
Emperor ■will serve to indemnify you for the damage necessarily attending the 
marcli of an army, and to pay you for what you rjiay supply me -with.’ 

This proclamation produced a good effect; it was faithfully observed on 
both sides. No extraordinary contribution was levied, and the inhabitants 
gave no occasion for complaint of any kind. Four govenmtents, composed of 
die richest proprietors, were organized for die four provinces. The English 
merchandize at Trieste was confiscated. Quicksilver to the value of several 
millions was found in the imperial warehouses of the mine of Idria. 

Ten days had elapsed since the campaign had been opened on the banks of 
the Piave and Tagliaiiiento, and in Friuli, whilst in the Tyrol both armies had 
remained inactive. General Kerpen, who commanded the Austrian corps, was 
in hourly expectation of the arrival of the two divisions of the BJiine. General 
Joubert had received no orders to attack; his instructions only directed him to 
keep the enemy in check, and to maintain his position of the Avisio. But im- 
mediately after the battle of the Tagliamento, when the Austrian army was 
driven entirely out of Italy, when Massena had rendered himself master of the 
Carinthian road, and when I had resolved to march by that road ■with my 
whole army, I despatched orders to General Joubert to beat the enemy, to 
whom he was superior, to march up the banks of the Adige, drive General 
Kerpen beyond the Brenner, and march by facing to the right and by the 
Pusterthal, along the road tlut runs by the side of the Drave, to join the army 
at Spittal on the Carinthian road. I ordered him to leave a brigade to defend 
the Avisio, with directions, in case of being forced, to fall back on Monte- 
baldo, there to wait for the orders of General Kilrnaine, who commianded in 
Italy, and to correspond with General Balland at Verona. I knew that when 
die French army should arrive victorious on the Simering, menacing Vienna, 
all that might occur in the lower Tyrol would be of secondary importance. 

On 20 March, as soon as General Joubert had received his instructions, he 
commenced his movement. The head-quarters of the array were then at 
Goritz on the Isonzo. General Kerpen encamped, with hi.s principal forces, at 
Cambra, behind the Avisio, covering Saint-jMichael, by wliich place he com- 
municated with General Laudon, who occupied the right bank of the Adige, 
Joubert’s division passed the Avisio at Segonzano, whilst the divisions of 
Delmas and Baraguay d’Hilliers passed it over Lavis bridge, and directed their 
march on Saint-Michael by the road of the right bank. Thus all the French 
forces were now in a situation to share in die attack of General Kerpen’s camp, 
whilst Laudon’s corps, separated from him by the Adige, remained idly 
lookuig on. The action was not doubtful. General Kerpen, driven from all his 
positions, lost half his men akd several standards and pieces Qf caimon; he had • 
2,000 men killed, and 3,000 taken prisoners. This batde of Saint-Michael 
opened the Tyrol. Whilst BaragUay d’HilUers and Delmas entered Saint- 
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Michael and cut down the bridge, Joubert advanced through the mountains 
directly on Neumarck, took that place after a shght action, passed the bridge, 
and completely defeated aVd dispersed the troops under General Laudon, 
who, with all the force he had been able to collect, was in position between 
Neumarck and Tramin. In the evening Joubert returned mto Neumarck, 
with 2,500 prisoners, and several pieces of cannon. 

In the meantime the van entered Bolzano, a rich trading town of great 
importance, where it captured all the enemy’s magazines. The first Austrian 
division of the Rhine, commanded by General Sporck, had reached Clausen. 
In the rear of this division General Kerpen rallied the remains of his corps; 
and, stationed in a position which seemed inexpugnable, he resolved to await 
his conqueror. On the 24tli General Joubert marched against him with the 
greater part of his corps d’armee. The attack was brisk; the obstacles presented 
by the nature of the ground appeared at first insurmountable; but the intrepid 
French fusiliers, active as the Tyrolese themselves, climbed the mountains 
which supported the enemy’s right, and thereby compelled him to retreat. 
General Kerpen, all whose hopes now depended on the junction of the second 
division wliich he expected from the Rhine, retreated on Mittenwald, thus 
leaving the Pusterthal road at General Joubert’s command; but the latter con- 
ceived that it would be dangerous for him to commence his movement on 
the right, as he would have had to defile so near the enemy’s camp. He 
attacked him on 28 March. A charge of cavalry, under General Dumas, con- 
tributed to the success of this action. General Kerpen, now defeated for the 
third time, evacuated Sterzing and retreated on the Brenner. The alarm 
spread as far as Inspruck; there was no longer any doubt but that it was 
General Joubert's intention to march on that place in order to connect liis 
force with the Army of the Rhine. This plan would have been fatal, for the 
Army of the Rhine was still in cantonments in Alsace. But notlhng now re- 
mained to prevent Joubert from marching, according to his instructions, by 
the Pusterthal, to join the grand army on tire Catinthian road. On 2 April he 
began his movement, caused Pruncken and Tolbach to be occupied: and as 
soon as he had ascertained that nothing could now oppose his debouching in 
the valley, and his movement on Carinthia, he called in all his posts from the 
Tyrol. On 4. April his movement was decided. He left a column of 1,200 
men, under the command of General Serviez, with orders to resume his posi- 
tions on the Avisio, in order to cover Italy. General Joubert joined the army 
with 12,000 men; he was encumbered with 7,000 prisoners taken in these 
engagements. 

Thus* in less than twenty days, the Archduke’s army had been defeated in 
two pitched batfles and several actions, and drwfen beyond the Brenner, the 
JrdiaQ Alps and the Isonzoj Trieste and Fiunic, the only two ports of the 
monarchy, were taken. The provinces of Goritz, Istria, C^miola, and Carin- 
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tliia obeyed the French government; twenty thousand prisoners, twenty 
standards, and fifty pieces of horse artillery, taken on the field of battle were 
the trophies that attested the superiority of the Fn^ich soldiers. Two of the six 
divisions, which the Archduke expected from the Rhine, had been defeated. 
The French head-quarters were in Germany, and not above sixty leagues from 
Vienna. Everything tended to indicate that in the course of May the victorious 
French armies would be in possession of that capital; for Austria had not, in 
the beginning of March, above 80,000 men left, whilst the French Army of 
the Sambre and Meuse and Rhine amounted to upwards of 130,000. 
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Chapter XVII 

LEOBEN 


The Imperial Court leaves Vienna. Overtures of Peace. 
Action ofNeumarck(i April). Action ofUnzmark. Armis- 
tice of Judenburg (8 April). Junction of the divisions of 
the Tyrol, Carniola and Carinthia. Preliminaries of peace 
of Leoben (i8 April). Motives which actuated the French. 
Of the Armies of the Rhine and Sambre and Meuse; they 
commence hostilities on i8 April, the very day of the sig- 
nature of the preliminaries of peace. 


T he news of the battles of the Tagliamento and of Tarwis, of the 
action of Goritz, and the entrance of the French into Klagenfnrth 
and Laybach, struck the inhabitants of Vienna witli consterna- 
tion. The capital was menaced, and was destitute of all effectual 
means of resistance. The most valuable effects and important 
papers were packed up. The Danube was covered with boats, which were 
transporting goods into Hungary, wliitlier the young archdukes and arch- 
duchesses were sent. Amongst these was the Archduchess Maria Louisa, then 
five years and a half old, who was afterwards empress oftlie French. General 
discontent prevailed. ‘In less than a fortnight,’ said the people of Vienna, 'the 
French will probably be before our walls. The ministry does not think of 
making peace, and we have no means of resisting this terrible army of Italy.’ 

The armies of the Rhine and Moselle and the Sambre and Meuse were to 
have opened the campaign, and passed the Rhine on the same day as the army 
of Italy passed the Piave; and they were to advance as speedily as possible into 
" '‘Germany. Wh& I sent home an account of th6 battle of the Tagliamento, I 
annouiKed that I should pass the Julian Alps in a few days, and enter the heart 
of Germany; that between i and lo April I should be at Klagenfurth, the 
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capital of Carmtlua, that is to say, within sixty leagues of Vienna; and before 
30 Aprjl, on the top of the Simering, twenty-five leagues from Vienna; that 
it was therefore of importance that the armies of t}ie Rhine should put them- 
selves m motion, and that I should be informed of their march. The govern- 
ment, on 33 March, wrote to me in answer, complimenting me on the victory 
of the Tagliamento, stating reasons why the armies of the Rhine had not 
taken the field, and assuring me that they would inarch without delay; but 
three days afterwards, on 26 March, the ministers wrote that Moreau’s army 
could not take the field, that it was in want of boats to effect the passage of the 
Rjiine, and that the army of Italy was not to reckon upon the co-operation of 
the armies of Germany, but on itself alone. These despatches, which reached 
Klagenfurth on 3 1 March, gave rise to many conjectures. Was the Directory 
apprehensive that these three armies, comprising all the forces of the Republic, 
might, if united under the command of one general, render him too powerful? 
Was it the remembrance of the reverses which the armies of the Rliine and 
Samhre and Meuse had suffered the year before that intimidated them? Was 
this strange pusdlaninuty to be ascribed to a want of vigour and resolution in 
the generals? — That was impossible. Or was there an intention to sacrifice the 
Army of It 4 yi as had been attempted mjune, 1796, by ordering half the army 
to be sent against Naples? As I could no longer calculate on the assistance of 
these two armies, I was obliged to relinquish all thoughts of entering Vienna; 

I had not sufficient cavalry to descend into the plain of the Danube; but I 
thought I might safely advance to the summit of the Simering, and tliat the 
most advantageous use I could make of my position was to conclude a peace, 
which was the general wish of all France. 

Within twelve hours from the receipt of the despatches of the Directory, on 
31 March, I wrote to Prince Charles in the following terms: ‘Whilst brave 
soldiers carry on war they wish for peacct Has not this war already lasted six 
years? Have we not killed men enough, an 4 inflicted sufficienc njisery on the 
human race? Humanity calls loudly upon us, Europe has laid down the arms 
she took up against the French Republic. Your nation alone remains; yet 
blood is to flow more copiously than ever. Fatal omens attend the opening of 
this sixth campaign. Whatever be its issue, we shall kill some thousands of 
men on both sides; and after all we must come to an understanding, since all 
things have an end, not excepting vindictive passions. 

‘The Executive Directory of the French Republic communicated, to his 
Majesty the Emperor, its wish to put an end to lie war which oppresses both 
nations. The intervention of the court of London opposed this measure. Is 
there then no hope of arrangement? And must we, on. account of the interests^ 
and passions of a nation whiefris a stranger to the horrors of the war, continue 
to slaughter each other? You, General, whose birth places you so neat ie 
throne, and above those petty passions which often actuate ministers and 
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governments, are you disposed to merit tlie title of a bcneiactor to the whole 
human race, and the saviour of Germany? Do not imagine, Sir, that I n^ean to 
deny that it may be possibl\.to save Germany by force of arms: but even sup- 
posing the chances of war should become favourable to you, the country 
would nevertheless be ravaged. For my part, General, if the overture I have 
now the honour to make to you should only save the life of a single man, I 
should feel more proud of the civic crown I should think I had thereby merited, 
than of all the mournful glory that the most distinguished successes can afford,' 

On 2 April Prince Charles replied as follows: ‘Most certainly. General, 
whilst I carry on war in obedience to the call of honour and duty, I am 
desirous, as you are, of peace, for the sake of the people and of humanity. 
Nevertheless, as it does not belong to me, in the functions wdth which I am 
entrusted, to inquire into, or terminate the quarrel of the belligerent nations, 
and as I am not furnished witli any powers to treat on the part of his Majesty 
the Emperor, you will not consider it extraordinary that I do not enter into 
any negotiation with you, and that I wait for superior orders on this impor- 
tant subject, which is not essentially within my province. But whatever may 
be the future chances of war, or whatever hopes of peace may exist, I beg you 
to rest convinced. General, of my esteem, and particular considerafion.’ 

In order to support this overture for negotiation it was important to march 
forward, and to approach Vienna. 

The van was at Saint-Veit, and the head-quarters atKlagenfurth. On i April 
at break of day, Massena advanced on Freisach. In front of the castle he met 
with the enemy s rearguard, which covered considerable magazines collected 
by the Archduke; he attacked them briskly, and entered Freisach pell-mell 
with them, took all the stores, and continued the pursuit almost as far as Ncu- 
marck, where he met the Archduke with four battalions from the Rhine, 
those of the Prince of Orange, General Kaim, and General Mercantin, the 
reserve of grenadiers, and the remains of the old army, in position to defend 
the gorges of Ncumarck. I immediately ordered Massena to join witli all his 
division on the left of the high road; I placed Guieux’s division on the heights 
on the tight, and Serruricr’s in reserve. At three o’clock in the afternoon the 
and light in&ntry of Massena’s division charged the enemy’s first line, and 
covered themselves with glory. These troops came from the Rhine, and the 
soldiers used to call them the contingent, aljuding to the troops of the German 
princes, which were not considered the best in the world; and the soldiers of 
the and light infantry, being piqued by this appellation, challenged tlie old 
soldiers of the army of Italy to go as fast and as far as themselves; they per- 
formed ptodigics: Prince Charles exposed himself to the greatest personal 
^kngei, in vainjTie was driven from all his posidons, and lost 3 ,000 men. The 
Eitencdt troops entered Ncumarck at night, pell-mell with the Austrians, and 
took I,aoo prisoners, six pieces of cannon, and five standards. Scheifling, 
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wliere the third cross-road joins the highway, was stdl twelve leagues off. The 
Austria general, being unable to retard the victor's march, had recourse to a 
stratagem to gain twenty-four hours, and give Qcncral Kerpen time to de- 
bouch at Scheifling. He proposed a suspension of arms, in order, as he said, to 
take into consideration the letter which had been written to him on 31 March. 
Berthier answered, that they might negotiate and fight at the same time; but 
that there could be no armistice until the French reached Vienna, unless for 
the purpose of treating for a definite peace. At daybreak the French vanguard 
commenced its march on the Muer. Strong reconnoitring parties had been 
sent as far as Murau, to meet Kerpen’s corps; I went thitlicr in person; but that 
corps had fallen back; its rearguard, under General Sporck, was sUghtly 
harassed. On die 4th and 5th the French head-quarters remained atScheifling, 
a castle situate on the banks of the Muer. 

From Scheifling to Knittelfeld, the road runs along the Muer, through for- 
midable defiles. Positions which might have stopped the French army were 
found at every step. It was of the utmost importance to the Archduke to gain 
a few days to give Vicima rime to make preparations, and to enable the 
troops, which were hastening with all possible expedition from the BJiine, to 
arrive and ^over that great capital. The same reasons dictated to the French 
the necessity of accelerating their march by all possible means. On the 3rd, 
the van had a furious engagement with the enemy in the defiles of Unzmarkt; 
they overthrew the enemy notwithstanding his superiority, drove him &ora 
all his positions at the point of the bayonet, and entered Knittelfeld, The loss 
of the Austrians was considerable; 1,500 prisoners and four pieces of camion 
were taken. Colonel Carri:re, a distinguished officer commanding the artillery 
of the vanguard was killed; he was much regretted, being a good officer in 
battle. One of the frigates found at Venice received his name; it was one of 
those with wlitch I sailed from Egypt, when I returned to France and landed 
at Frejus. On 6 April the head-quarters of the army were fixed at Judenburg, 
the principal town of one of the circles of Carinthia. 

After the action of Unzmarkt, the army met with no furdicr resistance; its 
van reached Leobeii on the 7th. Lieutenant-General Bellcgardc, Prince 
Charles’s adjutant-general, and Major-General Merfcld, presented themselves 
at that place under a flag of truce. After a conference witJi me, they delivered 
the following note: ‘General, His Majesty the Emperor and King has nothing 
more at heart than to contribute to the repose of Europe, and to terminate a 
war which is ravaging both nations. In comcqucnce of the overtures which 
you made to his Royal Highness by your letter from Klagenfurth, his 
Majesty the Emperor has sent us to meet you for the purpose of conferring on 
tins important subject. After ffie conversation we have just had with you, and^ 
persuaded of the sincere wish and intention of both powers to put an end to 
this disastrous war as speedily as possible, his Imperial Highness dcares a 
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suspension of arms for ten days, that he may attain this desirable object with 
the greater celerity, and in order to remove all the delays and obstacles which 
the continuation of hostilities would occasion in the negotiations, so that 
everything may concur to restore peace between the two nations.’ 

I answered this note the same day in the following terms: ‘In the military 
position of the two armies, a suspension of arms is wholly prejudicial to the 
French army; but if it is to prove a step towards the peace so much wished for, 
and so necessary to the people, I am happy to consent to your wishes. The 
French Republic has often testified to bis Majesty its desire to put an end to 
this cruel contest; it persists in the same sentiments, and I doubt not, after the 
conference I have had the honour of holding witli you, but that peace may be 
made between the French Republic and liis Majesty.’ 

The armistice was signed on the yth, in die evening. It was to last five days. 
The whole country, as far as the Siniering, was occupied by the French army, 
Gratz, one of the largest towns of the Austrian monarchy, was surrendered 
with its citadel. General Bertliier, at dinner, asked the Austrian commissioners, 
where they supposed Bernadotte’s division to be? — ‘About Laybach,’ they 
replied. ‘And Joubert’s?’ — ‘Between Brixen and Mulback.’ — ‘No;’ answered 
he, ‘they are all in echelons: the most distant is only a day’s majeh behind.’ 
This surprised them much. On the 9th bead-quarters were at Leoben, and the 
vanguard reached Bruck, pushing parties forward as far as the Simering. 
Adjutant-General Leclerc was sent to Paris to acquaint the government with 
the signature of the armistice. He was a distinguished officer, intrepid in the 
field of battle, and skilful in official business. 

I had sent my aide-de-camp Lavalette, at the head of a party of cavalry, 
from Klagenfurth, on 30 March, to meet General Joubert. He proceeded as 
far as Lienz, but General Joubert had not then debouched from the Tyrol. 
The townsmen, perceiving that the French were but sixty men, took up arms 
against them; and this detachment was saved only by the coolness and 
intrepidity of the aide-de-camp who commanded it. One dragoon only was 
assassinated. A few days afterwards. General Zajonczck.with several squadrons 
of dragoons, occupied Lienz, and communicated with the corps of die Tyrol. 
The town was disarmed and the inhabitants punished. On 8 April, Joubert 
arrived at Spittd, near Villach, and formed the left of die army. He had the 
prisoners immediately removed into the rear. 

General Bemadotte, having completed the organization of Carniola, 
received orders to pass the Save and the Muer, and to j oin die army at Leoben. 
He left General Friant, with a column of 1,500 men, to cover the evacuation 
of Ktanc, and keep Carniola in awe. It was easy to foresee diat witii so incon- 
'^ijdetable a fi)r<» he might probably be repulsed; in that case he was to defend 
the Itoaac^ and finally, to throw himself into Palma-Nuova, to complete the 
ganist* of diet place. The event proved as had been expected; a body of 
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(5,000 Croats attacJted him on ij April. Friant’s troops, although only one to 
four, rfpulsed the enemy, who suffered great loss; but the general saw the 
necessity of evacuating Fiume; and the armistice (^r Judenburg found him on 
19 April at Materia, covering Trieste. These events, exaggerated like those 
which had occurred in the Tyrol, were reported at Venice, and were the 
principal cause of the commotions and hosediries which produced the fall of 
that state. 

During the five days of tlie armistice, from 7 to 12 April, Massena’s division 
established itself at Brack, at the foot of the Simering, having advanced posts 
half-way up the mountain. Head-quarters were removed to the Bishop’s palace 
at Leoben. Serrurier’s division occupied the important town of Gratz, and 
began the necessary works for putting the castle in a state of defence. These 
five days of rest were extremely necessary and useful. The armistice expired on 
the 13 th; but at nine in the morning Count Metfeld arrived, furnished with 
full powers to negotiate and sign preliminaries of peace, conjoindy with the 
Marquis di Gallo, ambassador from Naples to Vienna, who enjoyed the 
favour of die Empress, whose influence over the affairs of the empire was 
remarkable. A prolongation of the suspension of arms to 20 April was signed, 
and confere,p,ces for die negotiation of the prcHminaries were opened. On 16 
April, after long debates, three plans were agreed upon, wliich were des- 
patched to Vienna, and to which the French plenipotentiary gave his consent. 
On the 17th the answer of the cabinet of Vienna having been brought by 
Baron Vincent, the Emperor’s aide-de-camp, the patent and secret prelimin- 
ary articles were drawn up; the secretaries of legation neutralized a country 
seat, a league from Leoben, where the preliminaries of peace were signed on 
the morning of the i8th. General Clarke was furnished, as has been stated, 
with the full powers of the government, but he was then at Turin. It required 
time for him to reach head-quarters; and as he had not arrived on the i8th 1 
took the responsibility on myself, as on many other occasions, and signed the 
treaty. General Clarke reached head-quarters a few days afterwards. The 
Austrian plenipotentiaries thought they had done something very agreeable 
in setting down, as the first ardcle, that the Emperor acknowledged the French 
Repubhe, 'Strike that out,’ said I; ‘the Republic is like die sun, wliich shines 
by its own light; none but the blind can fail to sec it.’ In fact, this acknowledg- 
mentwould have done mischief, because, if the French people had afterwards 
wished to create a monarchy, the Emperor might have said that he had 
acknowledged the Republic.^ It was stipulated by the preliminaries, that the 

^ There is evidently some confusion in Napoleon's mind as to whether he made this 
remark during the signature of cljc preliminaries at Leoben on 1 8 August or when sign-^ 
Ing the peace treaty at Campo-Pormio on 17 October, as described on page 260 of 
these Memoirs, in either case it is virtually an admission that he already had the 
Crown in mindin i797- S. de C. 
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definitive treaty should be negotiated in a congress to be assembled at Berne, 
and that the peace of the empire should be the business of another congress, 
which should be held in a Qerman city. The limits of the Rhine were guaran- 
teed to France. The Ogho was the limit of the states of the house of Austria in 
Italy, and of the Cisalpine Republic, composed of Lombardy, the Modenese, 
Bergomasque and Cremasque countries. The city of Venice was to receive the 
legations of Ferrara and Bologna, and Romagna, as a compensation for the 
loss of its states of the Terra-Firma. By this treaty the Emperor had Mantua, 
but the Republic gained Venice. The French armies were enabled to com- 
municate from Milan to Venice by the right bank of the Po, to debouch on 
the Piave, and to disregard the lines of the Mincio, the Adige, and Mantua. 
Nothing now prevented the two Republics from uniting in one, if it suited 
their convenience. Venice had existed nine centuries, without possessing any 
territory in Italy, being only a maritime state; and this was the period of her 
greatest power. The truth is, however, that these arrangements were stipu- 
lated in enmity to the Venetians. It was just when General Kilmainc’s des- 
patches of 3 and 5 April arrived. The army was transported with indignation 
at the murders which were perpetrating in its rear. An insurrectionary cockade 
was displayed at Venice, and the EngHsh minister wore it in tijiumph; the 
Lion of Saint Mark was seen on his gondola; this minister had great influence. 

On 27 April the Marquis di Gallo presented the preliminaries, ratified by 
the Emperor, to me as General-in-Chief at Gratz. The exchange did not take 
place immediately, because it was necessary to wait for the ratification of the 
Executive Directory; but as there could be no doubt respecting this ratifica- 
tion, the army evacuated Styria and part of Camiola and Carinthia. Several 
overtures having been made by the Emperor’s plenipotentiaries, the aide-de- 
camp Lemarrois carried the answers to Vienna. Fie was received with distinc- 
tion; this was the first time since the Revolution that the tri-coloured cockade 
had been seen in that capital. It was in one of these conferences at Gratz, that 
one of the plenipotentiaries, authorized by an autograph letter of the 
Emperor’s, oSered to procure me, on the conclusion of peace, a sovereignty 
of 250,000 souls in Germany, for myself and my family, in order to place me 
beyond the reach of republican ingratitude. I smiled; I desired the plcni- 
pQtentiary to thank the Emperor for this proof of the interest he took in my 
welfare, and said, that I wished for no grcjtness or riches, unless conferred on 
me by tlic French people. It is affirmed that I added: ‘and with that support, 
believe me, Sir, my ambition will be satisfied.’ 

Ai^utant-General DcssoUes was dwpatched to Paris with the news of the 
Opening of the negotiations. General Massena carried the preliminary treaty 
■^ta the Efliectojry. He wa^ received on 9 May in a solemn audience. All the 
diridngoishedgcncrals of the Army of Italy had been successively sent to Paris 
to carry home trophies of victory. Massena alone, who tanked foremost of 
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them on account of the shate he had had in every victory, had not yet been 
sent. , 

The situation of the Army of Italy was prospeipus; the musters of i6 April 
Stated 38,500 infantry, 4,500 cavalry; total 43,000 men; and 120 pieces of 
cannon. These forces were assembled on one spot, and ready to post them- 
selves on the Simering in a single march. The losses they had suffered since 
the opening of the campaign were but trifling. The fortresses of Palma- 
Nuova, Klagenfurth, and Gratz, were victualled and armed; numerous, maga- 
zines of all kinds were collecting in them. The French soldiers were aninrated 
with the utmost courage and alacrity; at the .action of Neumarck a third only 
of Massena’s division were engaged, and proved sufficient to overthrow the 
elite of the Austrian troops, although advantageously posted. The Archduke’s 
army, on the contrary, was discouraged; he had now scarce any of the troops 
of his old army of Italy. The six divisions from the Khine had been succes- 
sively attacked, and suffered severe loss; they were considerably diminished. 

I rnight have entered Vienna at once; but this would have produced no good 
effect; it would have been difficult for me to maintain my ground there, for 
the armies of the Ikhinc had not taken the field, and had moreover declared 
themselves unable to do so. The councils and the Directory were at variance; 
there was even a difference amongst the directors themselves; the govern- 
ment was devoid of strength; public spirit was a nullity in France; the finances 
were in a deplorable state. The Army of the Rhine was unpaid, and in the 
greatest penury. One of die principal obstacles of its passing the Rhine, was 
the total inability of the treasury to supply Moreau with the 30 or 40,000 
crowns he wanted for the purpose of organizing his pontoon train. Regi- 
ments raised in La Vend6c for the Army of Italy, and increased to 4,000 men 
by the incorporation of various corps, arrived at Milan only 900 or 1,000 
strong; three-fourths of the men having deserted on the march. The govern- 
ment had no system for making the deserters rejoin, and recruiting the armies. 

In the first conferences the Austrian plenipotentiaries consented to the ces- 
sion of Belgium, and to the line of the Rhine; but they demanded indemni- 
ties, and when it was proposed to give them indemnities in Germany, for 
instance in Bavaria, they immediately added that, in that case, Venice must 
also be guaranteed in its existing constitution, and the aristocracy of the 
Golden Book confirmed, as Austria .would never under any pretence, permit 
the Italian Republic to extend itself from the Alps and Apennines to the 
Isonzo and the Julian Alps. But this was strengthening tile most active and 
constant enemy of the French Republic; an enemy, who, apprized of his 
danger by recent events, was thencefortli likely to have no other policy than , 
that of combining more closiiy with Austria, and making common cause 
with that power, which, in fact, would have made an offensive and defensive 
league with the Venetian oligarchy against the democratic Italian Republic. 

M 1^7 h.m. 
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This was increasing the power of Austria by the addition of Bavaria and of 
territory of Venice. In the instructions given by the Directory to Qeneral 
Clarke, as already stated in Chapter XIII, he had been authorized to sign 
much less advantageous conditions. Peace was the wUl of the people, the 
government, and the legislative body: I therefore signed die prehminaries, 

Hoche had just been promoted to the command of the Army of the Sambre 
and Meuse; he was a young man full of talent, bravery, and ambition. He bad 
a superb army under his command, which he acknowledged to amount to 
80,000 men under arms: he felt himself able to conduct it, and his heart 
swelled with impatience at the news he was constantly receiving from die 
Army of Italy. By every courier he sent, he entreated the Directory to allow 
him to enter Germany. The troops shared his ardour; even the inhabitants, 
informed by their correspondents of my rapid march on Vienna, and the 
retrograde movement of the Austrian armies of the Rhine, enquired why the 
French of the Sambre and Meuse and Rhine remained inactive and lost so 
much valuable time. 

On 18 April Hoche passed the Rhine at the bridge of Neuwied, whilst 
Champioimet, who had marched from Dusseldorf, arrived at Uckerath and 
Altenkirchen. Kray commanded the Austrian army. Hoche attacked him at 
Hedersdorf, took several thousand prisoners, some cannon and colours, and 
forced him to fall back on the Maine. On 22 April, Hoche arrived before 
Frankfort, when General Kray’s staff transmitted to him despatches from 
General Bertiuer, informing him of the signature of the treaty of Leoben. He 
immediately concluded an armistice, and advanced his head-quarters to Fried- 
berg, occupying the Nidda and Wetzlar. Moreau was at Paris, soliciting pon- 
toons to pass the Rhine at Strasburg; but as soon as Desaix, who commanded 
the Army of the Rhine, ad interim, found that Hoche was engaged with the 
enemy, he constructed a bridge on 20 April, at six o’clock in the morning, at 
the village of Kilstett, several leagues below Strasburg. On the 2isc, at two 
o’clock in the morning, the army passed the Rhine. Moreau, who had posted 
with all possible speed from Paris, found himself at the head of the army just 
as Sztarray, who had collected 20,000 men and twenty pieces of cannon, was 
attacking it. The action was hot; the Austrians were completely beaten; they 
left a number of prisoners and twenty pieces of cannon in the power of the 
conquerors, AH the equipages of the Austrian chancery were taken. Amongst 
these was Klinglin’s waggon, which contained Pichegru’-s correspondence 
widi the Prince of Cond6, which Moreau kept secret for four months without 
conlmvmicariftg it to the government. After this victory the army marched 
^ ttp the Rliitte ^d took Eehl, The van had arrived beyond Offenbach, in the 
tiifesy of the Kintzig, on the 32nd, when a caurier from riie Army of Italy 
teottght the news of the signature of the preliminaries ofleoben. Moreau put 
aiiftjp to h«riEties, and concluded an armistice with Sztarray. 
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Hostilities did not coinmeiicc on the Rhine until eight hours after the 
treaty^of Lcoben had been signed; and I received the intelligence seven days 
after the signature of that treaty. Why was not the campaign re-commenced 
five days sooner, or at least why had the Directory written that the co-opera- 
tion of the armies of the Rhine was not to be reckoned upon? But the affairs 
of the war were conducted without energy or talent; the administration was 
corrupt, and never produced any satisfactory result. By one of the clauses of 
the constitution of year III, the treasury was made independent of the govern- 
ment; an idea equally false and disastrous, and the most absurd that could have 
been found out by the metaphysics of our modem legislators! This alone was 
sufficient to endanger the existence of the Republic. 
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Chapter XVIII 

OBSERVATIONS 


On Field-Marshal Beaulieu. On my manoeuvres against 
Field-Marshal Beaulieu. On Field-Marshal Wurmser. On 
my manoeuvres against Field-Marshal Wurmser. On 
Field-Marshal Alvinzi. On my manoeuvres against Field- 
Marshal Alvinzi. On the march against the army of the 
Holy See. On the Archduke Charles. On my manoeuvres 
against the Archduke Charles. 


F irst observation; (i) An army m position on the upper 
ridge of the Maritime Alps, resting its left on the Col d’ Argentieres, 
and its right on the Col di Tende, would cover the whole country 
of Nice, It would be from fifteen to eighteen leagues distant from 
the sea; — three or four days’ march. In its rear there would be a 
great number of good positions, in wliich it might rally and arrest the march 
of a conqueror; it would have time to effect its retreat at pleasure upon Genoa 
or tlte Var. This theatre of operations possesses sufficient depth to admit of 
being defended to advantage. 

An army occupying the upper ridges of the Apennines, from Tanarcllo to 
the Saint Bernard (of the Tanaro), would cover part of the Riviere di Potiente, 
it would occupy positions two days’ march from the sea; in its rear it would 
have Monte Grande, San Bartolomeo, and Rocca Barbcna: the little river of 
the Arosoia, which passes near Pieva and Albcnza, is very defensible. 

Tliis army might, therefore, defend the gro und, covet Oneglia, and advance 
on Genoa or Nice at pleasure; but an army occupying the upper ridge of the 
'Apennines, fro3i Bardinetto to the Bocchetta,? that is to say, the heights of 
Saint-Jacques, Cadibona, Montele^o, Stella, and Montefaiale, woidd un- 
doubtedly cover the other part of the Riviere di Ponente as far as Genoa; but as 
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this army would be only from two to five leagues from the sea, it might be 
cut oft'iii one day, and would be m danger of not having time to rally and 
effect its retreat. This is a bad field of operations, essentially dangerous, not 
having sufficient depth. 

(2) Had General Beaulieu reflected on these topographical circumstances, 
he would not have marched on Voltri to cover Genoa; he would have ad- 
vanced by Acqui, and on Cairo, whence he would liave debouched in three 
columns at once, each 15,000 strong; the left by Montenottc, Montelegino, 
and Savona; the centre on C.tdibona and Vado; and the right on la Madonna 
della Neva, Samt-Jacques and Finale. He would have had a reserve in a proper 
situation to succour these three attacks. T he French army would soon have 
fallen back from Voltri and Genoa, to defend these tliree important positions. 
The Austrian general would have drawn the war into a field entirely advan- 
tageous to him; for he might have cut off the French army, driven it back to 
the seashore, and ruined it in one day. 

(3) After the battle of Montenotte, the Austrians rallied on the Montferrat 
road; they could act no otherwise, because the greater part of their forces 
were about Voltri and Sassello, and dispersed on their left. But the Piedmon- 
tese army, under the command of General Colli, should have supported itself 
on Dego, and formed Beaulieu’s left, instead of marching on Millesimo. It 
was an error to imagine that, in order to cover Turin, it was necessary to be 
posted on both sides of the road to that city. The armies umted at Dego would 
have covered Milan, because they would have been posted across the high 
road of Montferrat; they would have covered Turin, because they would 
have been on the flank of the road to that city. If Beaulieu had had five or six 
days to spare tor the purpose of rallying his left, he should have marched on 
Ceva to join the Piedmontese army, because it was most advantageous to the 
allies to remain near the line of operations of the French army. There was no 
feat that the latter would enter Montferrat whilst the enemy had an army near 
Ceva. United, the two armies were stiU superior to the French army; but, if 
separated, they were lost. 

(4) Dego and Millesimo were too near Montenotte to be safe rallying- 
points for the Austrian and Piedmontese armies. Beaulieu should have col- 
lected his army before Acqui, and Colli, since they would separate, on the 
heights of Monteaemolo; they wotild thus have avoided the batdc of Mille- 
simo, and the action of Dego. The divisions of each army would have had 
time to reach these two points of assemblage, before the French army could 
have atmeked them there. When you ate driueti from a first position, you should 
rally your columns at a sufficient distance in the rear, to prevent, the enemy from 
anticipating them; for the greatest misfortune you can meet with is to have your 
columns separately attacked before their junction. 

(s) In order to contest the passage of the Po, General Beaulieu took up a 
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position on the left bank of that river, near Valeggio; this operation could 
never fulfil its intention, in the face of an army accustomed to manoeuvres. 
He should have posted himself across the Po, by throwing two bridges over 
at Stradella, and covering them by strong tetes-de-pont. By this alone he 
would have prevented thcsFrench army from marching down the right bank, 
and obliged it to pass the Po above Stradella, which would have given the 
Austrian general the important advantage of protecting Iiis defensive opera- 
tion, by the two great barriers of the Po and the Ticino. 

(6) General Beaulieu wished to defend the Miiicio by a cordon. This is the 
very worst plan in the whole sy.stem of defence. It was only May; he should 
have occupied the Seraglio with his whole army; he might have remained 
there seventy days without danger of sickness. He left a garrison of 13,000 
men in Mantua, and he had 26,000 on the Mincio. He might, therefore, have 
collected 40,000 men, that is to say, a force superior to the French army, in the 
formidable position of the Seraglio; he would thus have maintained his com- 
munications with Modena and Lower Italy, and got a great quantity of 
provisions into Mantua. Had the French general succeeded in forcing this 
intrenched camp, it would have been no easy matter for him to invest an 
army which occupied Saint-George, Cerea, Pietoh and Pradella in force. By 
this line of conduct, Beauheu would have avoided violating the neutrality of 
Venice. The Emperor would have been able to insist effectually on the main- 
tenance of neutrahty by the Senate of Venice, which would have been highly 
advantageous to liim. 

(7) But not having taken these steps, Marshal Beaulieu might, after passing 
the Oglio, have proceeded to the heights of Gavardo, and taken the position 
of Saint-Ozetto, with his right to the Chiesa, and his left to the lake of Garda; 
the French army would then have been forced to take up an opposite position 
before Brescia, and could not have extended itself beyond the Mincio, so long 
as the Austrian army occupied that position, or any other between the lakes 
of Idro and Gatda. 

(Lastly) As tlie Austrian General, in the dispirited state of Iris army, could 
not give battle, he ought not to have deceived himself so far as to expect 
much protection from the Mincio. By dispersing his army along that river, 
he weakened hitnself; he could have been stronger had he occupied a good 
position on the hills between the lake of Garda and the Adige, before the level 
of Riivoli, covering Irimself there with retrenchments. He might then Have 
tteqtured the Venetians to occupy the fortress of Peschiera in force, and to 
fd&se entrance to the French army, as they would have been thought to have 
it to thf Austrian army. Verona, which was a fortified place, with a 
■i^Hisisoo of 3jObo Sclavoniam, would also hkve refused admission to the 
Fttnch, since it would likewise have been considered as having refused it to 
ith« Itopcria&ts. Tlose great advantages were sacrificed by the Austrian 
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general, for the sake of strengdiemng liis cordon of the Mincio. He himself 
violated the neutrality of Venice by occupying Peschiera. 

SECOND OBSERVATION: (i) When the French army directed its march 
on Ceva to attack the Piedmontese army, Laharpe’s division svas left in 
observation against the camp of Acqui, wlicre Beaulieu was rallying all die 
Austrian army. It would appear that the natural position of this corps of 
observation would have been on the banks of the Bomiida, before Dego, in 
order to cover the line of operationson Savona. It is to be remarked that I only 
preferred the position on the Belbo, before San Benedetto, two days’ march 
on the left of Dego, leaving the Savona road uncovered, because I wished to 
keep my army injunction, that Beaulieu might not throw himself between 
my divisions and insulate them. The camp of San Benedetto covered the army 
which was manoeuvring on Ceva. If Beaulieu had marched on Dego, the 
corps placed at San Benedetto would have attacked liim in flank and rear; 
besides, the communications of Garessio and Ormea were open; the choice 
of the camp of San Benedetto for the corps of observarion against Beaulieu 
deserves consideration. 

(2) The divisions of Serrurier and Massena marched on Mondovi; tliey 
were sufficient; and, m the meantime, Beaulieu having detached some troops 
from Acqui on Nizza della Paglia, Augereau’s division was ordered to pro- 
ceed to the support of the camp of San Benedetto, and, after the battle of 
Mondovi, marched on Alba, pushing forward a vanguard on Nizza della 
Paglia. 

(3) It has been said that I should have passed the Po, not at Piacenza, but at 
Cremona; but this is erroneous. My operation was sufficiently daring as it 
was; for, in marching along the Po from Alessandria, I exposed my flank for 
twenty leagues to the Austrian army; had I prolonged this march seven 
leagues more, it is evident that I would have been still more exposed. Beau- 
lieu, after reaching Fombio, would have passed the Po at Piacenza, would 
have fallen on the columns in march, and cut off the line of operations of the 
right bank, as lie intercepted that of the left by observing the Adda, Besides, 
Piacenza is situate on the tight bank, and afforded resources for the passive of 
the river; Cremona is situate on the left bank, and the few Austrians who were 
there would have been sufficient to,delay the passage. 

(4) It has been said, that if the French army, after the battle of Lodi, bad 
marched on Mantua, it would have found that place without^provisions or 
means of defence, and might have taken it; but this conjecture is rashly thrown 
out. The army had, in a few days, conquered all Lombardy; it was necessary 
to stay there long enough td* establish tlie blockade of the fortresses, occupy 
tjhc most important points, and organize the administration. What the French 
performed, imder these circumstances, is the very maximum of what may be 
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required of rapidity and activity. To demand anything more would be asking 
impossibiEties. During the six days that the French army remained miLom- 
bardy, it doubled its means, by increasmg its artillery and ammunition, 
remounting its cavalry, and raUymg the stragglers, who had remained m the 
rear in consequence of forced marches 

(5) The revolt of Pavia might have had important consequences: the 
activity and vigour of the repressive measures adopted, the burning of Bin- 
asco, the sacking of a few houses 111 Pavia, the taking of four hundred hostages, 
selected throughout Lombardy and sent into France, the respectable character 
of conciliators, with which I invested the bishops and clergy— all these pro- 
ceedings were worthy of applause and imitation. The tranquillity of this fine 
country was never after disturbed. By confidmg the police of the country to 
the city and country guards and to national magistrates, I organized tlie 
country, spared my own army, and obtamed auxiliaries. 

(6) The battle of Borghetto was fought on 30 May; Wurmser's attack took 
place on i August; it was in this interval of sixty days that part of the army 
passed the Po, took the legations of Ferrara and Bologna, fort Urbiiio, the 
citadel of Ferrara and Leghorn, and disarmed these provmces. The troops had 
returned to the Adige before Wurmser was m a situation to commence his 
operations; surely their time had been well employed. The strength of an 
army, like the quantity of movements m mechanics, is estimated by the mass 
mulaphed by quickness. Tins march, mstead of weakening the army, 
increased its resources and its courage, and added to its means of conquest. 

(7) Had I carried into execunon the orders of my government, I would 
have marched on Rome and Naples with 20,000 men, leaving the rest of the 
army before Mantua, under the command of Kellermann. Italy and the army 
would have been lost I would certainly have been only obeying the orders of 
my superiors, but this would not have been a sufficient excuse for me. A 
general-in-chief is not completely justified by the order of a minister or 
prince far from the field of operations, and ill-informed or uninformed of the 
latest posture of affairs. First; Every geiicral-m-cluef who undertakes to 
execute a plan which he considers bad and hkcly to prove disastrous, is 
criminal; he ought to make representations on the subject, to insist upon a 
change, and, in short, to give in liis resignation rather than become the instru- 
ment of his men’s destruction. Secondly,; Every geiicral-in-chief who, in 
consequence of orders from his superiors, fights a battle that he is certain to 
lose, is eqtully guilty. Thirdly: A general-in-chief is the first officer of the 
military hierarchy. The minister or tlic pnnee gives instructions to which, iii 
^iiit and conscience, he is to adhere; but these instructions are never military 
orders, and do not require passive obedience. Fcsurthly: Even military orders 
do not require passive obedience, unless they are given by a superior who, 
being present at the moment of giving them, is acquainted widi the state of 
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affairs, and has an opportunity of listening to objedo^iSi “^nd of giving cxplan- 
ationsrfo the person who is to execute the order. 

Tourville attacked eighty English ships with forty French, and the 
French fleet was destroyed. The orders of Louis >iV do not justify this com- 
mander: they were not military orders requirinf passive obedience, but in- 
structions. The clause understood was. providcdthcrc be an equal chance of 
success. In that case die Admiral’s responsibilitf was covered by the prince s 
letter; but when, from the state of affairs, the los!>.of the battle was certain, the 
literal execution of the order shewed little undcrstaf.ttling of its spirit, Had the 
Admiral, when he waited on Louis XIV .said to him;-!^iite, if I had mtacked 
the English, your whole squadron would have been it 

back into such a port,' the King would have thanked liim, and tiJ&£Shty of its 
would in fact have been executed, ' , • 

The conduct of the Duke of Orleans before Turin in 1706 has been justi- 
fied; historians acquit him of all blame. The Duke of Orleans was a prince; he 
was afterwards regent; he was a liberal man, and writers have been favour- 
able to liim; whilst Marsin, who was left dead on the field of battle, could not 
defend himself. It is well known, however, tliat he protested, with his dving 
breath, against the resolution that was adopted of remaining in the lines. But 
who was the gcncral-in-chief of the French army of Italy? The Duke of 
Orleans. Marsin, Lafeuilladc, and Albcrgotti, were under his command; it 
depended on him whether to take the opinion of a coimcil of war; he presided 
at it: it was at his option whether to abide by the opinion of this council or 
not. The Prince was not disturbed in bis command; no one refused obedience 
to him. First: Had he ordered the French army to march out of his lines; 
secondly, had he given orders for the left to pass the Doirc in order to rein- 
force the right; thirdly, had he positively ordered Albergotti to repass the Po, 
and the generals had refused to comply, under the pretext that they were not 
bound to obey him, all would have been well; the Prince would have been 
exculpated. But, it is said, Albergotti did not obey the order he received to 
detach a body of troops to the right bank of the Po; he indulged in remarks; a 
thing that happens daily. This was not an act of disobedience; had the Prince 
sent him a positive order; had he galloped up to hb camp, ordered the troops 
to fall in, and given the word — Head of column to the left, he would have been 
obeyed; fourthly, the battle being Jost, the army retreated on Asti to cover 
Lombardy, and join Medavi’s army, who had the same day gained a victory 
at Castiglionc. The Commandcr-in-chicf (the Duke) changed his mind, and 
retreated on Pignctol, because he thought himself cut off from die road to 
Lombardy. If the obscure anecdote which has been circulated^ that die Duke ^ 
of Orleans was only nominal!^’ general and that Marsin was furnished with a 
secret order from the King, authorizing him to command, were really true, 
the performance of such a part by the Duke of Orleans at the age of thirty- 
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tciishonourable, contemptible action, whicli would 
inconsiderable private gentleman. Had tlie French 
two would ^iflld have reaped the glory? Count Marsin was pro- 

have disgraced requiring the Prince to attend 

been victorious, who wo__^ Duke of Orleans was the Commander-in- 
vided with a recommen ^ ^ generals, officers, and soldiers; no one refused, 
to his advice, tliis was a ,ppy and he was responsible for all that took 
Chief acknowledged by th^ 

or would have refused to f^demoirs, says, tliat die government had intimated 
. j him to give battle at Stockach: thus endeavouring to 
General Jourdanj.jjjj^ die unfortunate result of that affair; but this justifica- 
* ^ be admitted, even had he received positive and formal orders, 

as' nS have already proved. When he determined on giving battle, he thought 
he had a fair chance of gaining the victory, and he was deceived. 

But might not a minister or a prince express his intentions so clearly that no 
condition could possibly be understood? Might he not say to a general-in- 
chief, ‘Give battle. The enemy, from his number, the excellence of his troops, 
and the positions he occupies, will beat you; that is of no importance; it is my 
will.’ Ought such orders to be passively executed? No. If the General com- 
prehended the utihty, and therefore the moiaHty, of so strange an injunction, 
he ought to execute it; but if he did not understand it, he ought not to obey it. 

Something of the kind, however, frequently occurs in war; a battalion is 
left ni a difficult position in order to save the army; but the commanding 
officer of that battaHon receives a positive order to that effect from his general, 
who is present when he gives it; and answers all objections, if any reasonable 
objections can be made; these arc military orders given by a present chief, and 
are entitled to passive obedience. But if the minister or prince were with the 
army? In that case, if they take the command, they are the generals-in-chief, 
and the general is only a subordinate general of division. 

It docs not follow that a gcneral-in-chief is not bound to obey a minister 
who orders him to give battle; on the contrary, he ought to do it whenever 
the diances are, in his opinion, equal, and there is as much probability of his 
success as of his defeat; for the foregoing observation applies only to cases 
where the chances appear to him wholly unhivourablc. 


• 

THIRD OBSERVATION: (i) Marshal Wurmser’s plan, in the beginning 
of Ai^ust, was defective; his three corps, one of which was immediately 
under his owia command, another under that of Quasdanowich, and the 
dnrd imder tl\at;_of Davidowich, were separated from each other by two great 
ivfets, the Adige and the Mincio, several cliains4>f mountains, atid the like of 
Garda^ i . 

'Wdmjser should cidier have debouched widi all his forces between the 
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lake of Garda and the Adige; possessed liimself of the level of Rivoli, and 
made Jiis artillery join him at Incanale (70 or 80,000 men. thus posted, with 
tlie right supported on tlie lake of Garda and the left on the Adige, witli a 
front of three leagues, would have overawed the French army, which, con- 
taining scarce 30,000 fighting men, could not have made head against them); 

Or he shoidd have debouclicd, with his whole army in junction, by the 
Chiesa on Brescia, where artillery can pass. 

(3) In the execution of his plan he committed an ettor which cost him dear; 
this was his losing two days in advancing on Mantua. He should, on the con- 
trary, have thrown two bridges over the Mincio, a cannon-shot from Pcs- 
chiera, and promptly crossed that river, joined his riglit at Lonato, Dezenzano, 
and Salo, and thus made up for the defects of his plan by the rapidity of its 
execution. 

(3) To operate in directions remote from each other and without communi- 
cations between them, is a fault which commonly produces a second error. 
The column detached has orders only for the first day; its operariom for the 
second depend on what may have happened to the principal column; thus it 
either loses time in waiting for orders, or acts at random. On this occasion 
Wurmser ought to have avoided this disadvantage, and given orders to 
Quasdanowich, not only for deboucliing on Brescia, but even on Mantua, 
and advanced himself, with the principal corps, on that fortress with all pos- 
sible expedition. Quasdanowich would have reached Mantua, if he had not 
been stopped at Brescia; he would have compelled the French to raise the 
siege; would have found protection beiiind the ramparts of the place, and 
subsisted on its magazines; the junction with the army would have been 
effected at a fixed point, which was not exposed to the vicissitudes of the 
campaign; and if Wurmser had been defeated before he reached Mantua, 
Quasdanowich would, nevertheless, have supplied the garrison with provi- 
sions; he might have occupied the Seraglio a long time; in short, he could 
have acted according to circumstances. 

It is therefore a principle that art army should always keep its columns in junction, 
so that the enemy may not be able to introduce himself between them; and when, from 
particular circumstances, this principle is departed from, the detached corps must be 
independent in their operations; and, in order to Join again, must direct their course 
towards a fixed point, upon which they must march without hesitation, and without 
fresh orders, that they may be the less exposed to separate attacks. 

(4) In the beginning of September, Wurmser put bimself in motion to 
advance with 30,000 men into die Bassanese, leaving Davidowich with 30,000 
men in the Tyrol. Fie ought to have foreseen the possibility that the French 
General would debouch in tHe Tyrol, and to have ordered Davidowich not t^ 
accept battle at Roveredo, but to fall back on Bassano, that they might 
together give battle to tire French array; the Tyrolese militia were sufficient 
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to observe the Avisio. Or else he should have contrived to be on the field of 
battle in. the Tyrol, ordering Davidowich to retreat on CaUiano and the 
Avisio. San Marco, Mori, and Roveredo are good positions; but against 
impetuous troops they will not compensate for inferiority of numbers. In all 
these affairs of defiles, the columns, when once broken, throw each other into 
confusion, and are sure to fall into the enemy’s power. 

(5) When Wurmser conceived the idea of directing General Mezaros's 
division on Verona, it was too late for that movement, which had been fore- 
seen. Kilmaine was there with a small corps of observation. Wurmser would 
have done better in keeping this division at Dassano, to support the two others; 
but at all events, as he was determined to operate on Mantua with part of his 
troops, he should have given this division 2,000 cavalry, thirty pieces of 
cannon, and an equipage of pontoons; directing it, not on Verona, but on 
Albaredo, where it would have constructed its bridge, and whence it might 
have marched with the utmost expedition upon Mantua. The blockade of 
that place would have been raised, and the rear of the French much harassed; 
even Verona might have been taken in the rear; and the garrison of Mantua, 
thus reinforced, might long have maintained the command of the country. 
The Marshal might then have retreated from Bassano, with his two other 
divisions, his parks, and his staff”, upon the Piave. The left of the French army 
would have been obhged to remain on tire Avisio, before Trent; its centre, on 
the Piave, to oppose the principal corps of the enemy’s army; and it must have 
extended its rear to Mantua, in order to renew the blockade: this would have 
been no inconsiderable share of employment for a small army, and might 
have given rise to vicissitudes of fortune. 

(6) Wurmser’s march on the Adige, with tlie remaining 16,000 men of his 
army, was compulsory; he ought to have been surrounded, driven to the 
river, and forced to lay down his arms, because he had no pontoons, his two 
trains and his parks of reserve having been taken at Bassano. He was entirely 
indebted, for his success in making his way to Mantua, to the error of a 
lieutenant-colonel, who evacuated Legnago. 

(7) The Marshal left 1,800 men and several batteries in Legnago to no pur- 
pose; there was no possibility of his retreating in the direction of the Adige, 
where there was the whole of the French army. It was necessary for him to 
regain Mantua; and if that proved impossible, it was easier for him to enter 
Milan than to return to Legnago. He thus weakened his army tmnecessarily, 
and made a useless sacrifice. 

(8) "Wurmser was also wrong in risking the battle of Saint George; it 
would have been more advantageous to liim to have remained in the Seraglio, 

"’^^hichis the proper field- of battle for the gartisefes of Mantua, when they are 
numerous. 

{9) The Marshal, whilst master of the Seraglio, might also have passed the 
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Po with the whole of his cavalry, some battalions of grenadiers, and a few 
well-hprsed batteries, inarched down the right bank of that river, repassing 
tlie Po lower down, crossed the Adige, and regained Padua; the French 
general would not have been apprised of this operation until it would have 
been too late to oppose it. Wurmser might thus liavc saved all his cavalry, a 
great part of his artillery, the staff of his army, all that belonged to his head- 
quarters, and the honour of the Austrian army. 

FOURTH OBSERVATION: (i) There were at Bre.scia a French magazine 
and hospital, with a garrison of only three companies; they were made 
prisoners of war. If the citadel had been secured from a coup-Je-tnaiit, this 
would not have happened. It was done at a subsequent period, and ought to 
have been clone before. 

(z) Sorct's division, which was at Salo, should have kept a vanguard on the 
lake of Idro, at la Rocca d’Anfo, to watch the Chiesa road as far as Lodrone, 
which would have prevented Brescia and Salo from being surprised; twelve 
hours' notice would have been secured, which would have allowed time to 
make preparations for defence. 

(3) Since there is but one toad practicable for artillery between the lakes of 
Garda and Idro, that is to say the road which runs through la Rocca d’Anfo, 
and it was necessary to pass through that defile in order to reach Salo, would 
it not have been more judicious to have placed Soret’s division in position on 
the lake of Idro, behind the defile of Anfo, occupying the avenues and the 
lake of Idro with redoubts, entrenchments, and two gun-boats? It would 
have taken Quasdanowich twenty-four hours to carry this position, which 
would have allowed of sending intelligence to Brescia, Salo, Verona, and to 
head-quarters. The position ocaipicd by Sorct's division at Salo, neitlier 
defended nor covered anythmg; it must therefore be acknowledged that this 
division was ill posted, and did nor occupy the positions it should have been 
placed in, in order to fulfil its object, that is to say, to cover the country from 
the Chiesa to tlie lake of Garda. 

(4) It has been said that the inarch of Massena’s division on the left bank of 
the Adige, and that of Vauhois’ division on the Chiesa, in September, were 
liable to the same objections as those of W urmscr and Quasdanowich, in 
August; for in both cases the columns were separated by the Adige, the 
Mincio, die lake of Garda, and the mountains. This assertion is not correct. 
These marches, far from similar, arc inverse to each other. Wiirmsec and 
Quasdanowich separate at Roveredo, where they were injunction, and march 
in two directions, which form an obtuse angle; so that the distance herween 
them daily increases: on theiV third day’s march, the one was at Brescia aiud^ 
the other at Rivoli, and it was then that they were separated by two rivers, a 
lake, and mountains; that is to say, at the moment when they were to meet 
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the enemy, and were commencing operations and debouching in the plain. 
But of the two French columns, on the contrary, previously to their hegin- 
ning to move, one was on the Adige and the other at Brescia, and they 
marched also on lines meeting in an angle, hut towards its vertex, so that on 
the third day one of them reached Mori, and the other San-Marco; they were 
then close to each other, or at least separated only by the Adige, over which 
river they had thrown two bridges, at Scravalle and Roveredo. These 
columns were constantly in communication and their communications be- 
came shorter and easier, in proportion as they approached the enemy, so that 
at the last moment they could speak together, Wurmser’s two columns were 
leaving the mountains to debouch in the plain, wliilst the French columns were 
quitting the plain to enter defiles, where number was less important; and it 
being the object of both to reach Trent, they evidently aided each other on 
their march, as they were approaching a narrow area. 

(5) If it has been proved that these two operations caimot be compared, 
does it follow that my march was conformable to rule and free from danger.^ 
It caimot be said, in the abstract, that this march was absolutely without 
danger, but it was attended with very litde. If Vaubois had not left Brescia 
and Lodrone, it was to be concluded that he had returned to Polo to pass the 
Adige, which would have occasioned a delay of five days. The divisions of 
Massena and Augereaii were already in columns on a single road, in narrow 
passes; Vaubois’ division would only have brought an increase of difficulties. 
I contented myself with giving particular instructions with respect to all tliat 
could happen, not only to General Vaubois, but to General Saint-Hilaire, a 
confidential officer, commanding the vanguard. I recommended them to 
keep a good look-out, and not to engage, if the enemy should by a sudden 
and unexpected movement advance to attack them; with tliis view they were 
to keep the parks and baggage far behind, that they might be able to fall back 
one march without inconvenience. But in fact Vaubois’ division was con- 
stantly in communication with the army, at first by Riva, and afterwards by 
the bridge of Sarca; it sent and received intelligence three times a day. 

(d) It has been tliought that if I had had Legnago occupied as a fortified 
place, if I had stationed a commandant, adjutants, officers of artillery and 
engineers, and a commissary, with magazines, and a garrison of 4 or 500 men 
besides depots, the commandant would never have conceived the idea of 
evacuating the place: and as Wurmscr could not have forced it, being cut off 
from Mantua, Ins ruin would have been certain. I was sensible of this, for I 
afrerwards had Legnago fortified. 

{7) Had I, in die first instance, constructed lines of ciremnvaHation at Saint- 
"efcotg!;* diey would have materially annoyed ‘■Wurmser. I had some con- 
sfrBcted afrerwards, which contributed to the success of the battle of la 
i^vOrite. 
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A French army besieging Mantua should have, independently of the corps 
of ob^rvation on the Adige and Montebaldo, advanced posts on the banks of 
the Molinello and Tartaro, and should cover its bridges by works, with 
ditches full of water, and inundations. With a little labour, the roads from 
Legnago to Mantua, and the whole country from the Po to Roverbclla, may 
be rendered impassable by means of the waters. 

(8) It has been said that this march of the French army across the Tyrol, and 
its movement to the right by the defiles of the Brenta, and on Bassatio, placed 
it in jeopardy; that if Wiirmscr had marched on Verona, he would have cut 
offits retreat and surrounded it m the defiles of the Tyrol; and that this opera- 
tion was not merely daring, but rash, and contrary to die rules of War. 

The batdc of Roveredo took place on 3 September, and the battle ofBas- 
sano on tiie 8tli. In the evening of 3 September, the Frencli had made p,ooo 
prisoners, and put half the Austrian army hors de combai. On die 5th Wurm- 
scr’s head-quarters were soil at Borgo di Valsugana, with two divisions on 
their march to Bassano, and one division lay that night at Bassaiio. It was not 
possible, then, for the Marshal to attempt anything on die Adige; in fact the 
French army reached Bassano at daybreak on die 8th, and Wurmser’s head- 
quarters had only arnved there very- late on the preceding evening. An opera- 
tion of this nature may be meditated beforehand, and conceived at once; but 
its execution is progressive, and is sanctioned by the events which take place 
each day. But after all, suppose Wurmser had reached Verona and passed the 
Adige, the French army would always have been certain of a retreat on the 
Chiesa and Brescia, three days’ march in the rear. This operation was there- 
fore stnedy conformable to the rules of war; darmg, hidecd, but well con- 
sidered. 

FIFTH OBSERVATION: (i) The Court of Viemia was not disheartened by 
the failure of the second plan it had prescribed to Wurmser, Alvinzi de- 
bouched, in November, with two corps d’armee; the one by the Tyrol, com- 
manded by Davidowich, and the other by the Vicentine, under his own com- 
nxand. Nothing could he more faulty than this plan; and, in order to remedy 
its defects, he should, as soon as he was master of Bassano, and Davidowich in 
possession of Trent, have ordered the latter to come to Bassano, tlirough the 
passes of the Brenta, leaving the Tyrolese militia at Trent; and thus he should 
have presented himself on the Adige, with his whole army injunction. 

(2) In occupying the position of Caldicro, he should have established posts 
in the morasses of Arcole, and opposite Ronco; he unluckily took it for 
granted that these marshes were impracticable, wliich enabled the French 
army to construct a bridge, 'pass it, and debouch in his rear Gn the left hank',«*-. 
before be knew what was passing. 

(3) The communications between the corps of Alvinzi and Davidowich 
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were so difficult, that, although they were only ten or Uvclve leagues apart 
(the distance from Caldicro to Rivoli) they had no correspondence fo^, eight 
days. The aspect of the country, north of Verona, is extremely rugged — 
there are no outlets. 

(4) At the battle of Rivoli, Alvinzi had in the field forty-four battalions, 
twenty-four squadrons, and a hundred and thirty pieces of cannon; — in all 
50,000 men under arms: but he made twenty battalions and all his artillery 
(25,000 men), with his waggons and baggage, debouch by the valley of the 
Adige; that is to say, one column by the left bank, commanded by Wukasso- 
wich, six battalions strong, marching on la Chiusa, where it was stopped by 
thirty men in garrison in that fort: this column was useless. The column 
wliich debouched by the right bank of die Adige, reached that side by passing 
die bridge of Dolce, and marched along the foot of Monte Magnone for the 
space of a league, hemmed in between that mountain and the river. In several 
places there is but the width of the road; die side of Monte Magnone is 
almost perpendicular to the Adige; there is no outlet as far as the chapel of 
San Marco; on one side is the level of Rivoli, on the other the road from Trent 
to Peschiera, which, after reaching the end of die level of Rivoli, crosses 
Osteria della Dogana and the litde hamlet of Incanale; but this road is com- 
manded by the height on which the chapel of San Marco stands on the north 
side, and by the side of the level of Rivoli on the soutli side. 

Alvinzi, with his remaining twenty-four battalions, without cavalry or 
artillery, that is to say, with less than 25,000 men, passed the heights of 
Montebaldo and occupied the whole space comprized between Monte Mag- 
none and the lake of Garda. These dispositions were contrary to the grand 
principle, which requires an army to be every day and at all hours in readiness to 
fight. Now, Alvinzi was not in readiness to fight when he arrived on these 
mountains, nor during the time that was requisite for reaching the level of 
Rivoli. For an army must be injunction to be ready for battle; but the twenty 
battalions which were marching in the valley of die Adige were separated 
from the rest, and could not join tlicm until after having taken the level of 
Rivoli. To be in readiness for battle, an army wants its cavalry and artillery; 
now the cavalry and artillery, which were under die command of Quasdano- 
wich, could only join the army by the level of Rivoli. Alvinzi supposed, then, 
that he should not have to fight between la Corona and Rivoli; yet that did 
not depend upon him. He had exposed twenty-four battalions, without 
cavalry or artUlcry, to the attack of the whole French army of 20.000 infantry, 
2,000 cavalry, and 60 pieces of cannon; the contest was unequal. But Marshal 
Alv&izi thought he had to deal only with Joubert’s brigade of 9,000 men, 
--^hich, being ortSered to guard the whole countiey from la Corona to Rivedi, 
and from the lake of Garda to the Adige, would be obliged, he thought, to 
|dace at least },ooo men at RivoH, to defend the level, and prevent Quasdano- 
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wicli from debouching by the valley of the Adige. Alviuzi had at his disposal 
35,000 men against, as he imagined, 5 or 6,000; lie consequently detached 
Luzignan’s division, which he caused to pass between Montebaldo and dae 
lake of Garda, in order to march on Montepopoli and turn the level of lUvoli. 
He had then only 18,000 to oppose joubert, who could not, he thought, have 
more than 6,000 on Montebaldo and Monte Magnone. This calculation 
woidd have been very clever, if men, like mountaim, were immoveable; but 
he had forgotten the popular proverb, timt, although mountams arc motionless, 
men walk and meet together. The Austriaai tacticians have always been apt to 
tall into this error. The Aulic Council, wliich drew up Wurmscr’s plan, sup- 
posed the French army motionless, and fixed to the fortress of Mantua; and 
this gratuitous assumption produced the destruction of die finest army of the 
house of Austria. Lauer, who directed Alvinzi’s operations took it for granted 
that Massena's division would be kept in check by the division which de- 
bouched from Caldiero, and would remain nailed, as it were, to the ramparts 
of Verona; in short, that I would not understand the importance of anticipat- 
ing the Austrian army on the level of Bdvoh. 

(5) What should Alvinzi have done? He should have marched in such a 
manner as to be ready for battle every day and hour. For this purpose he 
should, first, have kept his forty-four battalions so placed on the mountains 
between Monte Magnone and the lake of Garda, as to be united, in communi- 
cation, and forming only a single mass; secondly, he should also have united 
with them his thirty squadrons of cavalry; for it is a prejudice to suppose that 
the cavalry' caimot pass wherever the infantry can pass; and each column 
should have been provided with guns on sledge carriages; thirdly, he should 
not have made his dispositions for tlie attack of Joubert’s corps until the very 
moniing of the attack, after having ascertained and satisfied himself of the 
state of things, by the return of reconnoitring parties, and the reports o^f 
deserters, prisoners, and spies. For it is a principle that no detachment should be 
made art the eve oj the day 0/ attack, because the state of affairs may alter during (be 
night, either by means of the enemy's mopements in retreat, or the arrival of great 
reinforcements, which may jtlace him in a situation to assume an offensive attitude, 
and to turn the premature dispositions you may have made to your oum destruction. 

Generals are often deceived respecturg the strength of the enemy they have 
to engage. Prisoners are only acquainted witli their own corps; officers make 
very uncertain reports; hence an axiom adapted to all cases has been generally 
adopted: that an army ought always to be ready by Jay, by night, and at all hours, 10 
make all the resistance it is capable of making. This requires the soldiers to be con- 
standy provided with their arms and ammunition; the infantry to have its 
artillery, cavalry, and generals always with it; the different'divisions of the 
army to be always ready to support and cover each other; and points out, that 
in aU camps, halts, and marches, the troops should always be in advantageous 
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positions possessing the qualities requisite for every field of batde, that is to 
say:— first, that the flanks be supported, and secondly, that all the artillery 
may be brought into action in the most advantageous positions possible. To 
fulfil these conditions, when troops arc in inarclung columns, it is necessary to 
have Vanguards and flankers, to watch the motions of the enemy in front and 
on the right and left, at a sufficient distance to allow the principal corps to de- 
ploy and take position. The Austrian tacticians have always deviated from 
these priticiples, by drawing up plans founded on uncertain reports, and which, 
even if they had been true at the moment of preparing the plans, had ceased 
to be so the following day, or the next day but one, that is to say, when they 
were to be executed. 

A great captain ought every day to ask himself several times tins question: 
If the enemy's army should now appear in my front or on my right or left, 
what should I do? and if he should find himself embarrassed, he must be ill- 
posted, or irregular in his arrangements, and should endeavour to remedy the 
evil. If Alvinzi had said to himself. Should the French army meet me before I reach 
RivoU, and whilst I have ottly half my infantry and no cavalry or artillery to oppose 
it; he must have added: I shall be beaten by forces inferior to my own. How hap- 
pened it that what had taken place at Lodi, Castiglione, the Brenta, and 
Arcole, did not make him more circumspect? 

(6) Alvinzi debouched in January; Mantua was at the last extremity, He 
operated with two corps: the first marched on Montebaldo, commanded by 
himself in person; the other down the Adige, commanded by Provera. 
Provera’s success could be of no advantage if Alvinzi should be defeated. 
These defects in the plan of the campaign were aggravated by combining 
these two attacks with a central attack on Verona, which had no object, and 
only weakened the two principal attacks without connecting them, which 
local circumstances rendered it impossible to do. It is true that the orders 
from Vienna were, that if Alvinzi should be beaten, and Provera should suc- 
ceed in raising the blockade of Mantua, W urmser should pass the Po with the 
garrison of Mantua, and retreat on Rome; but without being certain of the 
co-operation of the King of Naples, which was not secured, these measures 
would have been fruitless. 

(7) Provera, after having surprised the passage of the Adige at Anghiari, 
should have crossed to the right bank with his whole corps, including Bayal- 
itsch’s division, raised his bridge, and made for Mantua, which was his only 
asyloin. He might have reached that place with 20,000 men. Instead of this he 
conducted hut 8,000 men to Mantua, for he left Bayalitsch’s division on the 
right; 2,000 men to guard his bridge (who were taken prisoners), and having 
Wa^d time, hS vanguard suffered loss. Arriving in the morning before Saint- 
Gteorge, he otight to have entered into the place before noon, either by the 
'citadel, where drere were no lines of drcupavallation, or by PietoU, crossing 
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the lake, which is very narrow at that spot; there were upwards of a hundred 
boatsdn the port of Mantua. He lost the day and night. By five in the after- 
noon, I, having reached la Favorite with part of the army ofRivoli, the whole 
posture of affairs was altered. Provera was obliged to capitulate the next morn- 
ing. The AustridnSj in general, do not know the value of time. 

(8) General Provera had been taken at Cossaria, the day after the battle of 
Millcsimo; he had evinced little talent, and this was my true reason for extol- 
ling him, as I wished to keep up his credit. This plan succeeded; Provera was 
again employed, and suffbred himself to be taken a second time at la Favorite. 
We ought therefore to look with suspicion on the praises of an enemy, unless 
they arc given after the cessation of hostilities. 

SIXTH OBSERVATION: (i) It has been said that the bridge over the Adige 
should have been placed at Albaredo and not at Ronco; but this is erroneous. 
Kilmaine had but 1,500 men in Verona. After having passed the bridge at 
Ronco, and previously to marching on Arcole, a reconnoitring party was 
sent forward on the dyke of Porcil; that village was taken, and Massena pro- 
ceeded tluther, who thus found himself two leagues in the rear of Marshal 
Alvinzi. If this marshal had marched on Verona the same day, as it was prob- 
able he would, the French army would have followed at his heels; tliere was 
no obstacle to separate them, and Alvinzi would have been hemmed in. be- 
tween the French army and Verona. If the bridge had been placed opposite 
Albaredo, on die left of the Alpon, that river, or the morass of Arcole, would 
have covered Alvinzi’s march, and allowed him time to force Verona. The 
circumstances were so delicate I The operation of passing into the rear of 
Alvinzi’s army at Ronco was bold, but secure from all disadvantage; that of 
passing the Adige at Albaredo would have been rash and hazardous; it would 
have compromised both Verona and the army. 

(2) Why was Arcole abandoned on tl>e first and second day? In order to 
have an opportunity of raising the bridge of Ronco at midnight, if the news 
from Rivoli should require it, and then marching on Roverbclla and reaching 
that place before Davidowich. If the latter arrived before Mantua before the 
French army, all was lost; if the French array got dierc first, all was won. 
After effecting a junction, with Vaubois, 1 would have beaten Davidowich, 
driven him into the Tyrol, and returned to the Adige before Alvitizi could 
have passed that river. 

(3) It has also been said that on the first day, a bridge should have been 
thrown over the Alpon, and the army should have debouched in the plain; or 
at least that tins should have been done on the second day!_^No. It was not 
until the third day of this "'battle that the enemy's army was sufficiently*’ 
weakened and discouraged to allow of a hope of bearing it in deployed line, 
It was even contrary to the opinion of the generals, who thought this man- 
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oeuvre too dating, and after an hour’s hesitation, that I gave the order on the 
third day. It is necessary to bear in mind that the French army had been weak- 
ened by the battles of the Brenta and of Caldiero; it now amounted only to 
13,000 men, and the first and second days of the battle of Arcole had still 
further reduced it. The manoeuvres of this battle are not to be understood with- 
out a thorough knowledge of the topographical situation of Rivoli, Verona, 
Castel-Nuovo, Mantua, Ronco, Caldiero, Villa-Nuova, and Vicenza. 

(4) The capitularion granted to Wurmscr is unexampled. I was induced to 
grant it by a generous feeling towards the Marshal, who was old enough to 
have been my grandfather; by a wish to acquire a reputation for clemency 
towards the vanquished; and in order to testify my extreme indignation at 
the order the Directory had sent me to treat this respectable marshal as an 
emigrant taken in arms, being a native of Alsace. 

(j) I should have had the level of Rivoli, la Corona, the chapel of San 
Marco, and la Rocca d’ Anfo occupied with good works of timber, and even 
of masonry. The Adige is covered with loads of timber, which are brought 
down by traders from the Tyrol to be carried to Ferrara and Venice; Ume and 
stone are in great abundance there; Verona and Brescia afford resources of all 
kinds. In the course of six weeks four forts might have been completed, on 
the level of RivoH, at the chapel of San Marco, and at la Rocca d’Anfo, 
which, when each Hned with fifteen pieces of caimon, and manned with 
garrisons four or five hundred strong, would have secured all these debouches 
from any surprise or mip-dc~main; and this would have been more serviceable 
to the army dian a reinforcement of 15,000 men. It is said that after Wurmser’s 
operation in August, when the full extent of the danger that the army was in 
from the debouche of the Chiesa was perceived, I gave orders to occupy la 
Rocca d’Anfo, but the engineers made out plans which were far too exten- 
sive, and would have required a twelvemonth’s labour to carry into execu- 
tion. But this opinion of the engineers was evidendy erroneous; in war the 
general-in-chief alone understands the importance of certain things; and he 
alone, by his superior information and authority, can overcome all difficulties. 

(6) Mantua at length fell, after having been eight months invested. Some 
Italian engineers had proposed to divert the waters of die Mincio, and thus to 
dry up the lakes of Mantua, which would have deprived that place of its 
principal means of defence. This operation was attempted by the Visconti in 
their wan against the Dukes of Mantua; but they were not masters of 
PiSchiera*, and, besides, the Milanese engineers conducted their works upon 
fiUse principles; they endeavoured to bar the Mincio with dykes, which the 
ifiWr always carried away. It is well known, that the course of water must 
never be direedy opposed; it was by huraouririg it and submitting to all its 
caprices, that the Dutch subdued the ocean. This plan might, however, have 
btien accomplished by drawing off the waters into the Tartaro and Molinella. 
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(7) In order to shorten the line of the Adige, it has several times been pro- 
posed, as ait effectual experiment, to cut the dyke of the right bank of that 
river, near Legnago, The watens drawn off would mingle with those of the 
Tartaro and Molinella, and would make a morass of all the country com- 
prised within the Adige from Legnago to the Po. But the consequences of 
such an operation would be ruuious to diat province. At the time of the 
second attack of Alvinzi and Provera, in January, tlie plan was subntitted to 
me, who did not think that the critical state of affairs could justify such a 
devastation. The English did not act with so much moderation in Egypt; in 
order to obtain a very slight advantage they cut the dyke of Lake Maadieh, 
and let the Mediterranean mto Lake Marcotis, which had very nearly ruined 
Alexandria. 

SEVENTH OBSERVATION: There were but 4,000 French in the arnry 
that marched against Rome, although it consisted of 9,000 men, including 
the newly-levied Milanese and Bolognese battalions, which were not yet fit 
to face regular troops m hne. The court of Rome made great efforts, but with 
little success, A nation that has no skeleton regiments, no principle of military 
organization, svill always find it very difficult to organize an army. France 
raised good armies witli great celerity in 1790; but tliis was because she had a 
good foundation, which the emigration rather improved than injured- 
Romagna and the mountains of the Apennines were worked up to a high 
pitch of fanaticism; the all-powerful influence of the priests and monks, mis- 
sions, sermons and miracles, were effectually employed. The people of the 
Apennines ate naturally brave; some sparks of the character of the ancient 
Romans are still to he found amongst them; yet they could make no resist- 
ance against a handful of well-disciplined and well-conducted troops. Cardinal 
Busca alluded to la Vendee. The situation of la Vendee was very peculiar; 
the population was warlike, and included a great number of officers 
and non-commissioned officers who had served m the army, whilst 
the troops sent against them had been levied in the streets of Paris, were 
commanded by men who knew nothing of military affairs, and committed 
the greatest blunders, which insensibly inured the VcndeaJis to war. At last 
tlie desperate measures adopted by the Committee of Public Safety and 
the jacobins, left these people nojmiddlc course; death being inevitable, it 
was stiU best to make a defence, ft may easily be conceived that m this war 
against the Holy See, if, instead of endeavouring to calm the people, and 
gaining victories, the French had suffered defeats at first, and had tlien 
resorted to measures of violence and extermination, a Vendean war might 
have been established in cl>e Apannines; severity, bloodsned, and deadT'- 
create enthusiasts and martyrs, and excite courageous and desperate deter- 
minations. 
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EIGHTH OBSERVATION: (i) In die campaign of 1797, Prince Charles, 
■wishing to cover Vienna and Trieste, ought to have collected all his forces in 
the Tyrol, where he would have been supported by local circumstances and 
the disposition of the inhabitants. He could readily have received his reinforce- 
ments from the army of the Rliine; and as long as he maintained himself in 
the Tyrol, he had no reason to fear the march of the French army to the 
Isonzo. On the first move of that army on the Piave, he would have recalled 
it by passing the Avisio and possessing liimsclf of the Trentine, which would 
have obliged the French general to have carried the war into the Tyrol with 
his whole army, a very difficult and hazardous operation. If Prince Charles’s 
head-quarters had been at Bolzano instead of Coneghano; if the 40,000 menhe 
had on the Piave and the Tagliamento had been on the Avisio, Viemia and 
Trieste would have been perfectly covered. There would, however, have 
been nothing to prevent his arming and occupying the fortress of Palma- 
Nuova, and making it the point of appui for a division of five or six thousand 
men of all weapons, employed in observing the Piave and Tagliamento. 

(2) My plans at the battle of the Tagliamento admit of no doubt; I wished 
to possess myself of the Col de Tarwis. It was not, therefore, at Codroipo that 
the Archduke should have fixed Iris head-quarters, but on the heights of San 
Daniele so as to be able, in case of need, to operate his retreat on la Ponteba 
and the heights of Tarwis. 

(3) After the battle of die Taghamento, he should not have retreated in the 
direction of the passes of Cividale and the Isonzo, upon Tarwis, because Mas- 
sena was already master of them, which circumstance produced the destruc- 
tion of all the troops he sent in this false direction, and ruined his army. 

(4) The fortress of Gradisca was not tenable after the passing of die Isonzo; 
the battahons he had placed there were sacrificed to no purpose; they did not 
delay the march of the French army a single moment. 

(5) As it was of the utmost importance to die Archduke in April, to gain 
three or four days in order to give Kerpen and Sporck time to join him; and as 
he had reached Murau, one day’s march from Scheifling, he should have 
availed himself of the opportunity of gainhig that time which I, as French 
General, afforded him by the proposal of peace. He should have answered 
this offer hy sincerely embracing it, by promising to use his influence, and 
requesting an armistice to enable him .to go to Vienna to speak to the 
Empetor on the subject. The armistice would have been signed. But the 
Archduke gave a cold vague answer, and twenty-four hours after, upon 
second thoughts, applied for a suspension of hostiliries; but it was then too 
bte; his object was too evident. 

NINTH OBSERVATION: (i) Was not the march into Germany by two 
lines of operation, those of the Tyrol and la Ponteba, contrary to the principle 
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that an army should never have more than one line of operaliotts? Was not the junc- 
tion oS these two corps d’armee in Carinthia, so far from the point from which 
they departed, contrary to tlie principle of never joining your columns before the 
enemy and near ii/oi? Would it not have been preferable to leave seven or eight 
thousand men before Trent, on the defensive, and to make ten or twelve 
thousand more men join on the Piavc? By this plan the French would have 
avoided carr^'ing die war into die Tyrol, a difficult theatre of operations; nor 
would they have exposed themselves to the chances unfavourable to a junc- 
tion; yet the whole of the forces would have been concentrated in the very 
outset of operations. 

Neither of the above-mentioned principles were violated, If oidy 8,000 
men had been left with joubert on tlic Avisio, he would Iiavc been attacked, 
and Davidowich’s corps d'armec would have reached Verona before the 
French army had arrived at ViUach. Joubert would have wanted at least 
14,000 men to enable him to maintain himself on the Avisio. It appeared 
preferable to avoid depriving him of any part of his forces, and to allow 
him by means of the superiority he thus retained over Davidowich’s 
army, to beat that general, weaken his army, and drive it beyond the 
Brenner. The Tyrol is a difficult theatre of war, but a fatal one to the van- 
quished. The French troops had acquired a great superiority over those of 
Germany, 

The army did not enter Germany by two lines of operations; for the 
Pusterthal is on the Italian side of the upper ridge of the Alps, and, as soon as 
Joubert had passed Lienz, the line of operations was that of Villach and the 
Ponteba. The junction of the two corps d’armdc was not effected in presence 
of the enemy; for when Joubert left Brixen, to march to Spittal, wheeling to 
the right, through the Pusterthal or the valley of the Dravc, tlie principal 
corps of the army had reached Klagcnfurth, and had patrols advanced as far 
a,s Lienz, It was therefore impossible for the Archduke to invent any man- 
oeuvre to oppose this junction. Joubert remained on the defensive until die 
battle of the Tagliamento. After that battle he attacked, beat, and destroyed 
the greater part of Davidowich’s corps, and repulsed it beyond tlie Brenner; 
which was attended with no disadvantage, because, had he been beaten, he 
would merely have retreated from position to position, into Italy, When he 
was informed that the army had passed the Julian Alps and the Dravc, he 
effected liis movement of junction by the Pusterthal, which was also un- 
attended with any disadvantage. This operation, thus executed in three move- 
ments, was strictly conformable to rule: it was calculated to succeed, and did 
in fact succeed, in every respect. ^ 

(2) It has been asked why SJrrurier’s division, andthc head-quarters, did not 
support Guieux's division by dkecting their inarch from the field of battle of 
the Tagliamento, on CividaJe and Caporetto, under the pretence that Bmu- 
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dotte’s division was alone sufficient to follow the enemy’s left on Palma- 
Nuova and Goritz. 

From Cividale to Tarwis, by way of Caporetto, the road presents but one 
defile. Guicux’s troops, which contained 8,000 fighting men, aU excellent 
troops, were more thansufficient to drive Bayalitsch’s corps as far as Caporetto ; 
but as the Archduke had ordered this corps to take an erroneous direction, 
which Was certain to produce its destruction if Bayalitsch, on reaching Capor- 
etto, should persist in marchmg in the direction of Tarwis, it was supposed 
that the Archduke would reconsider the matter, and send him orders at Capor- 
etto, to go down to Gradisca and return on Carniola, wliich induced me to 
march on Palma-Nuova and Gradisca, with Serrurier’s and Bernadette’s 
divisions; from Goritz I sent Bernadette’s division mto Carniola, to follow 
Prince Charles’s left, and proceeded with Serrurier’s division on Caporetto. If 
Bayah'tsch’s corps, instead of going up the Isonzo, marched down it to seek 
safety by way of Goritz, it would be attacked in front, whilst Guieux would 
push its rearguard; tins corps would be taken. If, on the contrary, he advanced 
to Tarwis, disregarding Massena’s position, who occupied thatplace, as infact 
he did, Serrurier’s division formed a second line in the rear of Guieux. I had 
provided for all contingencies. 

(3) Bernadotte’s division marched on Laybach, because it was necessary to 
subdue Carniola, to take possession of Trieste and the mines of Idria, and to 
drive Prince Charles’s left out of Carniola and beyond the Drave; hut immedi- 
ately after attaining these objects, this division proceeded, by a wheel to the 
left, to join the army; and the French general took care not to direct it, as 
many generals would have done, by way of Cilli and Goritz, on the Simering, 
because in that case this division would not have been in a situation to support 
the army in all the actions which took place, or might have taken place, at 
Judenbutg. Bruck, etc. The march of Bemadotte’s division on Groetz, 
which, if it had been performed without any bad consequences, might have 
been attended with some advantage, would have been contrary to rule; 
whilst the march it actually performed was agreeable to the principles of con- 
centration, which arc the true principles of war. 

(4) I determined to conclude the treaty of Leoben, and to stop on the 
Simering, because, as we have already seen, I had been informed by a letter 
&om the Directory, that I was not to caleulate upon the co-operation of the 
armies of the Rhine. Had the government informed me, on the contrary, 
that such co-operation would be afforded, had it been even as late as the 
month of June, I would have waited, and not have concluded the peace; for 

pemtion vijas good: 1 had above 60,000 men witli me in Carinthia, and 
i^eserm eti the Adige, which were more than sufficient to suppress the insur- 
ri*Ctians of the Venetians and check the Tyrolese levies; and I was desirous of 
entctiRg Vienna. 
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(j) The order given to joubert after the battle of the Tagliamento, to enter 
die Tyrol and advance to Villach in Carinthia, by the Pustcrthal, was com- 
municated to Lallemant, the French minister to the Republic of Venice, that 
he might take measures to prevent the commotion that was expected to break 
out; it was apprehended that, as soon as the oligarchs should learn that the 
Tyrol was evacuated, they would imagine that the French were beaten, and 
would take rasli and premature measures. Lallemant had several conferences 
on tliis subject with the persons who were deputed to him; he shewed them a 
copy of the instructions given to Joubert. This produced some eftect, but the 
communication came too late: the Senate had secretly taken its measures 
t)iirty-six hours before, in the persuasion of the destruction of Joubert’s corps. 
This delay of thirty-six liours was the principal cause of the ruin of the 
RepubUc of Venice. On wliat trifles docs tlic fate of nations depend ! 

(6) Certain foreign officers, ini perfeedy acquainted with the circumstances of 
the case have blamed me for having left the divisions of Victor and Kilmaine 
in the Marches and in Romagna, to observe the Pope's arm)' and Naples, 
which, said diey, was useless, because peace was restored with those powers. 

General Kilmaine commanded on the Adige; his head-quarters were at 
Verona -when the insurrection of that city, and die arrival of General Fiora- 
vanti, placed him under the necessity of ordering the commandants of the 
forts to shut themselves in. He quitted the Adige, and retired to the Mindo, 
with 6 or 700 men, infantry, cavalry, and ardllcry, wishing to avoid being 
surrounded, and to keep up his communicarions with Mantua and Peschiera. 
General Victor’s division consisted of 8,000 men, including 3,000 Milanese 
under the command of General Lahoz, This division had orders to march to 
the Adige, to form i corps of observation, and keep down the Venetians. 
Victor made General Lahoz precede him, and delayed his own march with 
the French brigade for a fortnight; whether he was not fully sensible of the 
importance of expediting his movement, or whether that time was requisite for 
his executing the Articles of Toleiitino, or from any other cau.se is unworthy 
of the attention of liistory. The fact is, however, that this fortnight’s delay 
was the sole cause of the massacres of Verona. Perhaps Pesaro and his party 
would have been more circumspect, had they seen tliis general’s division 
quartered on the Adige, as it ought to have been; and this would have been 
very fortunate for the Senate, and prevented its ruin. The Pope had dis- 
banded his army: it was on the peace establishment, and excited no apprehen- 
sion, The Bologna troops were more than sufficient to occupy Romagna, 
and overawe aU the malevolent on the right bank of the Po. There was never, 
therefore, any intention of leaving a single man in observation on the Rubi- 
con. But dates are not to bcMisputcd: the peace of Tolentino was signed on' 
19 February; the battle of the Tagliamento was fought on 16 March; and the 
preliminaries of Leoben were signed on 14 April, 
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VENICE 


Description of Venice. The Senate. Conduct of the Provedu 
tores Mocenigo and Foscarelli. Factions; Brescia; Bergamo. 
Dijficulties attending the affairs of Venice. Conferences of 
Goritz, on 20 March. Verona. Mission of the Aide-de- 
camp Junot to the Senate; Declaration of war of Palma- 
Nuova. Entrance of Venice by the French; Revolution of 
that capital. Revolution of the Terra-Firma States; the 
colours taken from the Venetians and in the last days of 
the campaign forwarded to Paris. 


V enice, founded in the fifth century by the inlrabitants of Friuli 
and the Paduano, who sought refuge in the lagoons from the 
incursions of the barbarians, at first occupied the sites of Her- 
aclea and Chiozza. The patriarch of Aqnilea afterwards estab- 
lished himself at Grade with his clergy, on occasion of the 
Arian scliism. Grado became the capital. In the earliest times Padua gave 
laws and consuls to the Venetians. 

Venice is the best situated commercial port in all Italy. Merchandize from 
Constantinople and the Levant arrives thereby the shortest road, crossing the 
Adriatic; whence it is dispened through Upper Italy, as far as Turin, by the 
Po; and throughout Germany, by going up the Adige as far as Bolzano, and 
tbcpce by the high roads to Uhn, Augsburg, Munich, and Nuremberg. 
Venice is the sca-port of the Upper Danube, the Po, and the Adige. Nature 
has destined this spot to be the entrepot of the Lev^t, of Italy, and of Southern 
Germany. Before the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope, Venice carried on 
the trade with India by Alexandria and the Red Sea; and she therefore 
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struggled to intercept the navigation, of the Portuguese. She equipped a con- 
sider:ible fleet in the Red Sea, and established an arsenal, watering places, and 
magazines near Suez; tlic remains of them are still seen at the fountains of 
Moses. But the Portuguese beat these fleets, which had been constructed at 
vast expense: and the anarchy which prevailed in Egypt completed the work 
of closing this road against the commerce of India. 

The lagoons arc formed by the waters of the Piave, the Brenta, and the 
Livenza; they communicate with the sea by three great channels, the Chiog- 
gia, the Malamoco, and the Lido. 

After the abolition of the democracy in 1200, the sovereignty resided in the 
aristocracy of several hundred families inscribed in the Golden Book, which 
contained the names of 1,200 persons entitled to vote in the grand council. 
The population of tlie states of the Republic consisted of three millions of 
individuals dispersed around Venice in nch countries and fertile plains. 

In T796 this republic was much reduced; it was but the shadow of its 
former self. Three generations had succeeded each other without engaging in 
war. These unworthy descendants of the Dandolos, Zenos and Morosinis, 
trembled at the sight of a gun. During the war of the succession, and those of 
1733 and 1740, they had submitted with base resignation to the insults and 
outrages of the Austnan, French, and Spanish armies. 

The Venetian navy consisted of a dozen ships of 64 guns, as many frigates, 
and a great number of small vessels, sufficient to overawe the Barbarians, rule 
the Adriatic, and defend the lagoons. The army, 14,000 strong, was com- 
posed of Italian regiments, recruited in the Terra Firma, and of Sekvonians 
raised in Dalmatia — brave men and wholly devoted to the republic. The 
latter had the advantage of being strangers to the language and manners of the 
Terra Firma. 

The families of the Golden Book alone liad any share in the administration; 
they composed exclusively the senate, the councils, tlie forties, and other 
magistracies. This rendered the nobles of the Terra Firma discontented: 
amongst tltese were many rich, illustrious, and great families, which, thus 
subdued and deprived of all power, lived iijinoticed, and entertained a strong 
jealousy of the supreme nobility. They were descended patdy from the 
andent Condottieri, the ancient Podestas, and other personages who had 
acted distinguished parts in the republics of their cities, and whose ancestors, 
after having long opposed the enterprises of the Venetians, had at length 
fallen victims to their policy. The jealousy and hatred with which tlie nature 
of the government inspired them, were thus strengthened by historical 
resentments carefully perpetuated. The people of the Terra Firma w'cre in 
general discontented, the gftater part of them making common cause with 
the nobility. The noble Venetians, however, who had property and establish- 
ments in almost all the provinces, had their partisans also. The clergy pos» 
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scssed no credit or influence in this republic, which, had freed itself as far as 
possible from the temporal influence of tlie Pope at a very early period. 

In 1792 the combined powers invited Venice to take part in the war. It does 
not appear that any serious discussions took place in the senate on this occa- 
sion: there was an unanimous vote for neutrality. This repubMc was so distant 
from the theatre of war, that it thought itself unconcerned in the affairs of 
France. When the Count de LiUe took refuge at Verona, the senate did not 
grant him permission to remain tJiere, until it had obtained the consent of the 
committee of public safety , which preferred V crona to any other place for the 
residence of this prince. 

When the French troops marched towards Oneglia, m 1794, it was thought 
that Italy was threatened with an invasion, and several powers held a congress 
at Milan. Venice refused to appear tliere, not because she approved of the 
principles of the French, but as fearing to place herself at the mercy of Austria, 
and unwilling to deviate from that base and enervated pohey which she had 
for several generations followed. But when I arrived at Milan, and Beaulieu 
fled, struck with consternation, beyond the Mincio, occupying Peschiera, 
where he stationed his right, in hopes of defending that hne, great anxiety and 
alarm prevailed in the senate. The immense space which had previously 
separated Venice from the struggle between democracy and aristocracy had 
now been traversed; the wars of principles and cannon were now raging in 
the bosom of the state. Stormy discussions accordingly took place in the 
comicils, in which three different opinions were maintained by their respec- 
tive adherents. 

The young oHgarchs wished for an armed neutrality: they advised that 
strong garrisons should be thrown into Peschiera, Brescia, Porto Legnago, 
and Verona; that these places should he declared in a state of siege; that the 
army should be increased to 60,000 men; that the lagoons should be put in a 
state of defence and covered with gun-boats; that a squadron should be 
fitted out to guard the Adriatic; aird that in this formidable attitude the 
republic should declare war against the first power that should violate her 
territory. 

The partisans of this opinion went still further. ‘If our last hour is come,’ 
said they, ‘it is less disgraceful to die in arms. By defending the territory, we 
shall prevent tire French ideas from gainipg ground in the great cities of the 
Terra Firma; the more respect we are in a condition to insist on from both the 
hostile parties, the more we shall obtain. If, on tire contrary, our gates are 
peaceably opened, the war of the two powers will be established on die terri- 
tories of the r^ubhe, and from that moment the sovereignty is lost to the 
"'prince. His first duty is to protect his subjects; if dreir fields and property be- 
come a prey to die war, the wretched people will lose all esteem and respect 
for die authority which abandoned them. The germs of discontent and 
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jealousy which already exist will be thrown into a violent ferment, and the 
republic will expire unregretted.’ 

The partisans of the old policy maintained that it would be best to take no 
decisive measures; but to temporize, gain time, atid watch the course of 
events. They confessed that all the dangers pointed out really existed; that the 
ambition of Austria and the principles of France were both to be dreaded; but 
they insisted tliat these evils were temporary; that the troubles apprehended 
might be avoided by mean.s of circumspection and patience; that the French 
were of a conciliablc dispt rsition, easily won over by caresses; that an influence 
might be gained over the minds of their leaders, and their goodwill might be 
acquired by liberal behaviour towards them; that in the present state of men’s 
minds an armed neutrality must lead to war, wdiich was above all things to be 
avoided; that Providence had placed the capital in a position which secured it 
from all insult; and that patience, moderation, and time, were weapons to be 
relied on. 

Battaglia said; ‘The republic is certainly in danger. On one side, the French 
principles are subversive of our esnstitution; on the other, Austria aims at the 
destruction of our independence. Between these two evils, one of which is in- 
evitable, let us take care to choose the least. In my opinion Austrian despotism 
is the worst. Let us augment the Golden Book; let us inscribe in it the names 
of such of the nobles of the Terra Fitma as merit that honour: we shall thus 
conciliate our own subjects, and there will be no opposition amongst our- 
selves. Let us garrison our fortresses, fit out our fleets, raise our army, and 
hasten to meet tire French general and offer him an offensive and defensive 
alliance. This may, pcrliaps, lead to a few slight alterations in our constitution, 
but we shall preserve our independence and liberty. An armed neutrality is 
talked of. Two years ago this plan would have been the best; it would have 
been just, because equal towards both the belligerent patties; and it was pos- 
sible, because tlrcrc was then time to make preparations accordingly. But you 
cannot now refuse the French what you have permitted or tolerated on the 
part of the Austrians; this would be declaring war against the French army, 
when it is victorious and will be at Verona in eight days, and without even 
being assured of Austria; but for the next two months that power can do 
nothing for you. What will become of the republic, during those two 
months, attacked by an enemy cqu^y enterprising and active? This is of all 
possible schemes the worst; it is rushing into the midst of the danger instead of 
avoiding it. 

‘The second plan which has been proposed to you, that of patience and 
tkne, is little better than die former. Political circumstances arqjio longer the 
same; times are much altered^ the*prcsent crisis resembles none of those over 
which the prudence of our ancestors triumphed. The French principles are in 
every head; they arc propagated in various forms; they are an overwhelming 
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torrent ■which has burst its baaks, and which it would be vain to attempt to 
stop by patience, moderation, and pliancy. The measure I propose to^you is 
the only one that can save us: it is simple, noble, and generous. We are able to 
offer the French a contingent of 10,000 men, reserving sufficient forces for the 
defence of our fortresses. They wiU soon take Mantua and carry the war into 
Germany. The first step being taken, all the rest will be easy; because all the 
parties by which the state is divided will go on unanimously together: our 
independence will be secured; we shall save the grand foundations of our con- 
stitution. Austria has no influence over our subjects; and she has no fleets, 
whilst we know not from one hour to another, but that signals may be made 
from tile Lido of the appearance of the Toulon fleet.’ 

This opimon excited the passions of all parties and struck all Judicious 
minds, but it gained but few votes. Aristocratical prejudices prevailed over 
the interests of the country. This resolution would have been too noble for 
degenerate men incapable of elevated notions. 

The proveditore Mocenigo received me at Brescia in a magnificent style: he 
made protestations of the goodwill of the senate towards France. Splendid 
fttes were given, which formed connexions between the officers of the army 
and the prmcipal families. Every noble endeavoured to become the particular 
friend of a French general. At Verona, the proveditore Foscarefli imitated this 
example; but the haughtiness of his character was incompatible with dis- 
simulation; lie could ill disguise his secret sentiments. He was one of the 
senators who were most hostile to modern ideas: he had not dared to protest 
against the entrance of the French into Peschiera, because they succeeded 
Beaulieu’s troops there; but when he was asked by the French for die keys of 
the arsenal, in order to line the ramparts with artillery, and when steps were 
taken to arm the galleys, he complained of this violation of the neutrality of 
the republic. On. my arrival at Peschiera, this proveditore endeavoured to dis- 
suade me from marching on Verona; he even went so far as to threaten to 
close the gates and fire the cannon. ‘It is too late,’ said I; ‘my troops have 
entered the place; I am obliged to take up my Une of defence on the Adige, 
during the siege of Mantua. You would not be able to oppose the passage of 
the Austrian army with your 1,500 Sclavonians. Neutrality consists in having 
the same weight and measure for all parties. If you arc not my enemies, you 
must grant or allow me what you have granted, or at least tolerated, in my 
Oiemies,’ 

These various discussions being repotted to the senate, determined it to re- 
call FoscarcUi, and to appoint Battaglia in his stead, conferrmg on him the 
,, dignity of proseditore-general of all the provinces beyond the Adige, includ- 
ing Verona. He "Was a pliant, well-informtfd man, of agreeable manners, and 
sincer^y attached to h^ country, quite an enthusiastic admirer of the French 
of times past, and ptefexrii^ even republican France to Austria. The theatre of 
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war gradually extended over the whole of the Venetian possessions; but it 
was always the Austrians who first entered new territories. Beaulieu occupied 
Pcschiera and Verona; Wurmser threw himself into Bassano, and marched 
through Vicenza and Padua; Alvinzi and the Archduke Charles occupied 
Friuli, Palraa-Nuova, and die most easterly parts of the republic. 

A strong agitation was manifested in the Terra Firma; discontent spread 
with rapidity. The inveterate animosity that was entertained against the ohg- 
archy was strengthened by the charm of the new opinions. Italy was generally 
regarded as lost to the Austrians, and the fall of the aristocracy appeared the 
necessary consequence. I constantly endeavoured to moderate this feeling, 
which was supported by the general disposition of the army. When I returned 
from Tolentino, wholly occupied with my scheme of marching on Vienna, 1 
found it necessary to pay immediate attention to this slate of affairs, which in 
some measure embarrassed me. The irritation had continued to increase: 
Brescia and Bergamo were in a state of insurrection. The Fenaroli, Marrin- 
engo, Lecchi, and Alcssandri families, some of the principal and wealthiest in 
the Venetian states, were at the head of the insurgents. The municipal author- 
ities of these two cities possessed great power; they were entrusted with the 
public money, disposed of the revenues, and appointed officers. Although the 
lion of Saint Mark was still to be seen there, it was more out of deference to 
the French general, dian in token of submission, to the sovereignty of Venice. 
Continual and violent attacks on the Venetian nobility were heard in all 
companies, and kept the press employed. The injustice of their supremacy 
was passionately urged by all possible means. ‘What right has Venice,’ said the 
disaffected, ‘to govern our cities? Are we less brave, enlightened, opulent, or 
noble than the Venetians?’ The pride of the senators was severely wounded at 
seeing subjects who had for so many ages submitted to their yoke, forgetting 
their immense superiority, and comparing themselves to their masters. Every- 
thing announced the approach of a violent concussion. Battaglia, in his 
dispatches to the senate, concealed the outrages of the Brescians as much as 
possible, and softened the rage and violence of the senate in the eyes of the 
latter. Constantly anxious to conciliate, in all his numerous communications 
with me, he endeavoured to interest me in the welfare of the republic. 

It would have been dangerous to leave in the rear of the army three millions 
of individuals abandoned to disorder and anarchy. I was well aware that I had 
no more influence over the friends of France than over the senate itself: — I 
could restrain them from action, but not from speaking, writing, and direedy 
provoking 'the government in a multitude of details of administration to 
which I was a stranger. To disarm the patriots of Brescia and Bergamo, to 
declare for the senate, proscribe the pardsans of innovation, and darow them- 
into the dungeons of Venice, would have ensured me the hatred of the popular 
party without gaining the affection of the aristocracy; and could so base a 
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policy Lave entered into my calculations, it would infallibly Lave ended, as in 
the time of Louis XII, in raising the whole population against us. To induce 
the senate to enter into an alliance with France, and to modify its constitution 
to the satisfaction of its Terra Firma subjects was the best, and indeed the only 
eligible plan. This was accordingly the constant object of my endeavours. 
Whenever I gained a new victory, I repeated this proposal, but always in vain. 

A third course presented itself, namely, to march on Venice, to occupy tliat 
capital, to effect by force the political alterations which circumstances made 
indispensable, and to confide the government to the partisans of France. But 
it was impracticable to march on Venice whilst Prince Charles remained on 
the Piavc; the first tiring to be done was, therefore, to heat the Austrian army 
and expel it from Italy; and supposing this to be effected, it was a (question 
whether it would be advisable to lose the fruits of victory, and defer the pas- 
sage of the mountains, for the purpose of bringing hack the war to tlie neigh- 
bourhood of Venice; which would give the Archduke time to reconnoitre, 
obtain reinforcements and create new obstacles. It was under the walls of 
Vienna that peace was to crown the victories of the French. Venice was, more- 
over, a place of great strength, defended by ber lagoons, her armed vessels, and 
10,000 Sclavonians; and being mistress of the Adriatic, she could easily re- 
ceive fresh troops: besides, her walls contained tlte moral strength of all those , 
sovereign famihes which would be called upon to fight for their poHtical ex- 
istence. Who could say how much inestimable time the French army might 
lose by this enterprize? And if the contest should happen to be prolonged, 
who could foresee the effects of a stout resistance on the rest of Italy? 

This new war was sure to meet with many impediments at Paris. The senate 
had a very active minister there; the legislative body opposed the directory, ^ 
and the directors were divided amongst themselves. If consulted upon the 
war with Venice, they would give no answer, or evade the question. If I 
acted, as I had hitherto done, without authority, 1 was sure to be reproached, 
unless in case of immediate success, with the violation of all principles. As a 
gencral-in-chicf I had no further right dian to repel force by force. To imder- 
take a new war against an armed power, without the orders of my govern- 
ment, was to incur the charge of usurping the rights of sovereignty; and I was 
already but too much exposed to republican jealousy. 

It was possible that the episode of Venice might become the principal 
affair. I, therefore, resolved to adopt only common military precautions with 
respect to the Venetians. I was sure of Brescia, Bergamo, and all the right 
bank of the Adige, I garrisoned the casdes of Verona, Saint-FeHx, and Saint- 
Tetcr; as well as Ae old palace, which rendered me master of the stone bridges. 

" The troops e'fRployed in the expedition against^the Pope were on their march 
hack to the A^ge; they formed a sufficient reserve to overawe the senate, 
Arrangements were made for all the convalescents and woimded, who 
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should leave the hospitals, to be organized into marclung battalions, and 
added^to the reserve; hue this was taking so many men from the active army. 

I resolved, however, to make one more effort, I desired an interview with 
Pesaro, who at that period managed all the affairs of the republic. Pesaro re- 
presented the critical situation of his country, the disaffection of the people, 
and the legitimate complaints of the senate; he stated that these trying circum- 
stances required strong measures and extraordinary levies of troops, which 
ought to give no umhragc to the French; that the senate was obliged to arrest 
persons at Venice and in the Terra Firma; and that it would be unjust to treat 
the merited punishment of rcbelhous subjects, who wished to subvert the 
laws of their country, as a rigorous persecution of the partisans of France. 

I acknowledged the critical situation of Venice; but without losing time in 
discussing its causes, I came at once to the question. ‘You want,’ said I, ‘to 
arrest persons whom you call your enemies, but whom I call my friends. You 
entrust power to men well-known for their hatred of France; you raise new 
troops; what more is requisite for a declared war? Yet this would be your 
complete and immediate ruin. In vain would you reckon on tlic support of 
the Archduke; I shall have driven his armies from Italy in less than eight days. 
There is, however, one way of extricating your repubUc from the unfortunate 
situation in which it is placed. I offer it the alliance of France; I guarantee its 
possessions in the Terra Firma, and even its authority in Brescia and Bergamo; 
but I require it to declare war against Austria, and to furnish me a contingent 
of 10,000 infantry, 2,000 cavalry, and twenty-four pieces of cannon. 1 think it 
would be right to inscribe the principal families of the Terra Firma in the 
Golden Book; but I do not make this a condition sine qua non. Return to 
Venice, get the senate to deliberate, and come back to sign a treaty, which is 
the only means of saving your country.’ Pesaro acknowledged tlie wisdom 
of this plan. He departed for Venice, promising to return in less than a fort- 
night. 

On II March the French army put itself in motion to pass the Piave. As 
soon as this intelUgencc reached Venice, orders were despatched ta arrest 
fourteen of the priticipal inhabitants of Bergamo, and bring them before the 
Council of Ten. The leaders of the patriotic party, having timely warning 
from a Venetian commissary devoted to their interest, intercepted the 
courier, arrested the proveditore hipisclf, raised the standard of revolt and 
proclaimed the liberty of Bergamo. The deputies whom they sent to the 
French head-quarters, reached them on the field of the Tagliamento. This 
event embarrassed me, but was irremediable. The people of Bergamo had 
already entered into a confederation with Milan, the capital of the Lombard 
republic, and Bologna, the cipital of the Transpadan republic. A similar 
revolution took place a few days afterwards at Brescia: and 2,000 Sdavonians 
.who were there were disarmed; the proveditore Battaglia was respected, but 
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sent to Verona. The Venetian general Fioravanti advanced against the insur- 
gents, occupied Salo, and menaced Brescia; the Milanese general Tahoz 
marched to meet him, defeated liim, and drove him from Salo. 

Pesaro returned to head-quarters, according to his promise; he found them 
at Goritz. The Archduke had been defeated on the Tagliamento; Palma- 
Nuova had opened its gates; the French flag waved at Tarwis beyond the 
Isonzo, and on the summit of the Julian Alps. ‘Have I kept my word?’ said I. 
‘The Venetian territory is covered with my troops; the Austrians are flying 
before me, In a few days I shall be in Germany. What docs your Republic 
mean to do ? I ha ve offered tlie alliance of France ; is it accep ted ?’ 

‘Venice,’ replied Pesaro, ‘rejoices in your triumphs; she knows that she can- 
not exist but by means of France; but, faithful to her ancient and wise policy, 
she wishes to remain neutral. In tire days of Louis XII, and Francis I, her armies 
were of some importance in the field of battle. But now that whole nations 
are in arms, of what value can our aid be to you?’ 

I made a last effort, but failed. As Pesaro took his leave, I said to him; ‘Well, 
as your repubhc is resolved to remain neutral, I consent to it; but let her cease 
her armaments. I leave sufficient forces in Italy to render me master there. I 
am marching on Vierma. Things that I might have forgiven at Venice, when 
I was in Italy, would be unpardonable crimes when I am in Germany. 
Should my soldiers be assassinated, my convoys harassed, and my communi- 
cations interrupted in the Venetian territories, your repubhc would cease to 
exist. She would have pronounced her own sentence.’ 

General Kerpen had imitated the movement of Joubert, who had com- 
menced operations on 20 March; he had abandoned the Tyrol, and advanced 
by Salzburg and Rottenmaim, into the valley of the Muer, where he was in 
hopes of joining the Archduke; but being anticipated at Scheifling by the 
rapid march of the French, he repassed the mountains, and did not operate 
his junction until he arrived in the plain of Viemia. General Laudon, left by 
him to guard the Tyrol with only 2,000 men, troops of the line, contrived to 
collect 10,000 Tyrolese rniUda, who, discouraged by so many defeats, had 
dispersed themselves. This reinforcement gave liim a great numerical superi- 
ority over the little corps of observation which Joubert had ordered to cover 
the Trent road. General Serviez had about 1,200 men; he evacuated the two 
banks of the Avisio on the approach of fhe enemy, and retreated on Monte- 
baldo. Laudon occupied Trent. Being master of the whole Tyrol, he inun- 
dated Italy with proclamations. He circulated reports in Venice, Rome, 
Turin, and Naples, that the French had been defeated several times. ‘The 
Tyrtd had l^n the tomb of Jouberds troops; Napoleon had been beaten on 
TagHamento; the imperial armies had giSned brilliant Victories on the 
mdrie; he tvas debauching fiom Trent into Italy with do, 000 men, to cut off 
tk; retreat of the wreck of the army which die Archduke was pursuing; 
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finally, he callcil on Venice and all Italy to take up arms and rise against the 
French.’ 

On this intelhgence the Venetian oligarchy no longer kept any terms. The 
French minister endeavoured in vain to convince the senate that it was digging 
a pit into which it must necessarily fall; he denied the alleged reverses of Jou- 
bert in the Tyrol; and those which it was pretended, with equal falsehood, 
that the armies of the Sambre and Meuse and K.hinc had sustained. He proved 
that they had not yet begun hostilities; he went so far as to communicate tlie 
plan of campaign, from which it appeared that Jouberi’s leaving the Tyrol 
was a concerted movement; that he was marching by Carinthia on the Puster- 
thal; and that, instead of being lost, he had accomplished his object. Pesaro 
gave no credit to these communications; he was too eagerly desirous of tlie 
defeat of tlie French. At the same time the Court of Vienna used every 
endeavour to excite the passions of the enemies of France. It was of essential 
importance to Austria to raise insurrections in the rear of the French army. 

The corps of reserve left at Palma-Nuova, the garrison of Osopo, and the 
prudence of the proveditore Mocenigo,* maintained order in Friuli: perhaps 
too the inhabitants, being less remote from the theatre of operations, were 
better informed of the state of affairs. 

The levy en masse of the Veronese had long been prepared; more than 

30.000 peasants had received arms, and awaited only the signal for slaughter; 

3.000 Venetian and Sclavonian troops had been sent to Verona to garrison 
the town. The proveditore Emili, who was devoted to the senate, had a con- 
ference with Laudon: he informed him of the weakness of the French gar- 
rison; and the moment he thought himself certain of the assistance of the 
Austrian troops, he gave the signal of revolt. On 17 April, Tuesday in Easter 
week, after vespers, the tocsin sounded; the insurrection broke out at the 
same time in the city and in the country; the French were massacred on all 
sides; and the fury of the people carried them so ffr as to murder four hundred 
sick in the hospitals. General Balland shut himself up in the castle with the 
garrison. The artillery of the forts, the fire of which he directed against the 
city, induced the Veronese authorities to demand a parley, but the rage of the 
multitude opposed this measure. A reinforcement of 3,000 Sclavonians, sent 
from Vicenza by the proveditore Fcwcatini, and the approach of the troops 
commanded by the Austrian General Nieperg, increased the madness of the 
people, who revenged the mischief done to the city by the bombardment, by 
slaughtering the garrison of Chiusa, which had been obliged to capitulate to 
the lev)' en masse of the mountaineers. 

General Kilmaine, the chief commandant of Lombardy, mai^fc dispositions 
for the relief of General Balland, on the first inteUigcncc he received of the 
insurrection of the Veronese, On the 21st his firat columns appeared before 
* Not the Mocenigo who had been proveditore at Brescia. 
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Verona. Generals Chabran, Lahoz and Chevalier, after several engagements, 
succeeded in investing Verona in the course of the 22nd. On the 23rd the sig- 
nature of preliminaries of peace with Austria became known to the insurgents, 
who, at die same time, heard that Victor’s division had marched from Treviso, 
and was rapidly approaching. They were now seized with consternation; 
their dejection was equal to their former fury; they requested to be allowed 
to capitulate, and accepted on tlieir knees the conditions which General 
Balland imposed upon them. They gave hostages and order was universally 
restored. 

The French were entitled to terrible reprisals; the blood of their brethren in 
arms, basely murdered, was sriU running in the streets; yet no revenge was 
taken; three inhabitants only were delivered up to the tribunals; a general dis- 
arming was eflccted, and the peasants were sent home to their villages. 

The oligarchs, no less blind at Venice, suficred the crew of a French priva- 
teer, which, being pursued by an Austrian frigate, had taken refuge under the 
batteries of the Lido, to be murdered before their eyes. The French minister 
protested against this violation of the law of nations, and demanded justice on 
the assassins. The senate laughed both at his representations and his threats, 
and passed a decree granting reward to such of its sateUites as had participated 
in the murder of Captain Laugier and his sailors. 

When I heard of the outrages and murders which were taking place in the 
rear of tlie army, I sent my aide-de-camp Jimot to Venice, charging him to 
present to the senate the following letter, dated at Judenburg, 9 April; 
‘Throughout the Terra Firma the subjects of the most Serene Republic are in 
arms; their rallying cry is Death to the French! Several hundred of the soldiers 
of the army of Italy have already fallen their victims. In vain you affect to dis- 
claim assemblages of mobs which you yourselves collected. Do you then 
imagine that because I am at a distance, in tlie heart of Germany, I shall not be 
able to enforce respect to the soldiers of the first nation in the world? Do you 
think tliat the legions of Italy can leave unpunished the assassins who are 
covered with the blood of their brethren in arms? There is not a Frenchman 
living who would not feel his courage and strength increased threefold by the 
commission to fulfil tins vengeance. Did you diink tliis was the age of Charles 
VllI? But minds are greatly changed in Italy since that period,’ 

Junot had orders to read this letter to the senate himself, and to express the 
extreme indignation of his Commander-in-chief: but terror aheady prevailed 
in Venice, aU Ulusion had vanished. It was known that the armies of die 
Rhiiie had not commenced hostilities; that Joubert was at Villach with his 
, forces; that lector was approacliing Verona; that the French were already on 
their march for the lagoons; and finally, that I, 'Victorious in every battle, had 
spread terror as far as Vienna; that I had just granted an armistice to the Arch- 
duke; and that die Emperor had sent to me to solicit peace. 
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The French minister Lallemant presented Junot to the senate; and that 
ofBce^ fulfilled his ipissioii with all the plain blunmcss of a soldier. The senate 
humbled itself, and endeavoured to find excuses. The friends of Hberty now 
raised their heads, foreseeing their approaching triumpli. A deputation of 
senators was sent to Gratz, to me to offer all the reparation I might require, 
and, above all, to bribe every one who might seem to have any credit with 
me: but all was unavailing. 

At tlie same time the senate despatched couriers to Paris, and placed con- 
siderable sums at the disposal of its minister there, in hopes of gaining the 
leaders of die Directory, and getting such orders sent to the General of Italy as 
might save the republic. This intrigue succeeded at Paris: by the distribution 
of ten millions in bills of exchange, tiie minister of Venice obtained the des- 
patch of the orders he solicited; but it was found that these orders were not 
authenticated with all the legal forms. Some despatches, intercepted at Milan, 
enabled me to baffle the whole plot: I had in my hands the account of the 
sums distributed at Paris, and I annulled, of my own authority, all that had 
been done. 

On 3 May. I published, from Palma-Nuova, my declaration of war against 
the republic of Venice, grounding it on the principle of repelling force by 
force. My manifesto was conceived in the following terms: 

‘Whilst the French army is in the defiles of Styria, liaving left Italy and its 
principal esublishraents far behind, where only a few battalions remained, 
this is the line of conduct pursued by the government of Venice. 

‘It takes die opportunity of Passion Week to arm 40,000 peasants, adds ten 
regiments of Sclavonians to that force, forms them into several corps- 
d’armee, and posts them at different points to intercept the communications 
of the army. Extraordinary commissions, mmquets, ammunirioii of all kinds, 
and artillery, arc sent from the city of Venice, to complete the organization of 
the different corps. All who received the French in a friendly raanner in the 
Terra Firma are arrested; whilst those who arc disringuished by an outrageous 
hatred of the French name, obtain the favours and entire confidence of the 
government; and especially the fourteen conspirators of Verona, whom the 
proveditore Priuli had caused to be anested three mondis ago, as convicted of 
having plotted the slaughter of the French. 

‘In the squares, coffee-houses, andKJther public places ofVenicc, the French 
are insulted; they are called Jacobins, regicides and atheists; and at lengdi diey 
are expelled from the city, and forbidden ever to return. 

‘The people of Padua, Vicenza, and Verona are ordered to take up arms, to 
second the different corps-d’armde; and, in short, to begin thes4Wiew Sicilian 
Vespen, It is ours, say the Venetian officers, to verify the proverb that Italy 
is the tomb of the Fretich. The priests in thdr pulpits preach a crusade; and in 
the states of Venice, priests never say anything but what is dictated by the. 
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government. Pamphlets, perfidious proclamations, and anonymous letters arc 
printed in various towns, and begin to work upon the minds of the people; 
and in a state in which the Hberty of the press is not allowed — in a govern- 
ment as much dreaded as secretly abhorred — authors and printers write and 
print only what is wished by the senate. 

‘At first everything seems to favour the treacherous scheme of the govern- 
ment; French blood flows in all directions. On every road the convoys, 
couriers, and all belonging to the army, are intercepted. 

‘At Padua a chief of battalion and two other Frenchmen are murdered; at 
Castiglionc di Mori, several soldiers are disarmed and murdered; on the high 
roads from Mantua to Legnago, and from Cassano to Verona, upwards of 
200 French are murdered. 

‘Two battalions, on their way to join the army, arc met at Chiari by a 
Venetian division, which opposes their progress. An obstinate action com- 
mences, and our brave soldiers force a passage over the bodies of the enemies. 
At Valeggio there is another engagement; and at Dezenzano they are again 
obliged to fight. The French are in all these cases few in number, but they are 
accustomed to disregard the numbers of their enemies. 

‘On the second holiday of Easter, at the ringing of the beU, all the French in 
Verona are murdered: the assassins spare neither the sick in the hospitals, nor 
those who are convalescent and walking in the streets; they are thrown into 
the Adige, after receiving a thousand stabs of stilettoes. Upwards of four hun- 
dred soldiers are thus massacred. During eight days the Venetian army 
besieges the three castles of Verona; the cannon it plants against them are taken 
by the French at the point of the bayonet; the city is set on fire; and the 
corps of observation, which comes up during these transactions, completely 
routs these cowards, taking 3,000 prisoners, amongst whom are several 
generals. 

‘The house of the French consul at Zante is burnt down. In Dalmatia, a 
Venetian man-of-war takes an Austrian convoy under her protection, and 
fires several shots at the sloop La Brufte. The RepubHc ship Le Liberateur 
d^Italie, carrying only three or four small guns, is sunk in the port of Venice 
by order of the government. The young and lamented Lieutenant Laugier, 
her commander, finding himself attacked both by tlie fire of the fort and that 
of the admiral’s galley, being within pistol-shot of both, orders his crew under 
hatches. He alone mounts on deck, amidst a shower of grape-shot, and en- 
deavoure to disarm the fury of these assassins, by addressing them; but he falls 
dead on the spot. His crew betake themselves to swimming, and are pursued 
by asE boats^maimed by troops in the pay of the republic of Venice, who kill 
several of the French with axes, as they arc endeavouring to save thek lives by 
swimming towards the sea. A boatswain, wounded in several places, weak- 
,«ied, and bkeding profusely, is fortunate enough to make the shoiw, and 
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clings to a piece of timber projecting from the harbour castle; but the com- 
mon dJint himself chops offhis hand with an axe. 

‘Considering the above mentioned grievances, and autliorizcd by title XII 
article 328 of the Constitution of the Republic, and seeing the urgency of the 
occasion, the General-in-chief requires the Minister of France to the republic 
of Venice to depart from the said city; 

‘Orders the different agents of the Venetian republic in Lombardy and the 
Venetian Terra Firnia, to depart within twenty-four hours; 

‘Orders the dificrcut generals of division to treat the troops of the republic 
of Venice as enemies; and to pull down the lion of Saint Mark in every town 
of the Terra Firma. To-morrow, in the order of the day, each of them will 
receive particular instructions respecting further military operations.' 

On reading this manifesto, the weapons fell from the hands of the oligarchs, 
who no longer thought of defending tliemselvcs. The Grand Council of the 
aristocracy dissolved itself, and restored the sovereignty to the people, A 
municipal body was now entrusted with the supreme power. Thus these 
haughty families, who had so long been treated with the utmost considera- 
tion, and to whom an alliance had been offered with so much sincerity, fell 
without offering the least resistance. In their last agonies they in vain suppli- 
cated the court of Vienna; they made ftuidess applicarions to it to include 
them in the suspension of arms, and in the negoriations for peace. That court 
was deaf to all their entreaties; it had its views. 

On 16 May, Baraguay d’Hilliers entered Venice at the call of the inhabi- 
tants, who were threatened by the Sclavonians. He occupied the forts and 
batteries, and hoisted the tri-coloured flag in Saint-Mark’s Place. The pard- 
sans of liberty immediately met in popular assembly. The aristocracy was 
destroyed for ever; the democratic constitution of twelve hundred was pro- 
claimed. Dandalo, a man of hot, impetuous temper, an endiusiast in the cause 
of liberty, a very worthy man, and one of the most distinguished advocates, 
was placed at die head of all the affairs of the city. 

Tlie Hon of Saint Mark and die Corinthian horses were carried to Paris. 
The Venetian navy consisted of twelve sixty-four-gun ships, and as many fri- 
gates and sloops. These were maimed and sent to Toulon. 

Corfu was one of die most important points of the republic. General 
Gcntili, the same who had reconqisercd Corsica, proceeded to Corfu with 
four battalions and a few companies of artillery, on board of a squadron com- 
posed of Venetian ships. He took possession of this place, the key of the 
Adriatic; as well as of the five o thcr Ionian islands, Zante, Cerigo, Cephalonia, 
Saint Maura (anciendy Ithaca), etc. 

Pesaro was overwhelmed with general reprobation; he had ruined his 
country; he escaped to Vienna. Battaglia sincerely regretted die fall of Venice. 
He had long blamed the proceedings of the senate, and foreseen this 
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catastrophe but too clearly. He died some time afterwards, regretted by all 
honest men. Had his advice been listened to, Venice would have been saved. 
The doge Manini suddenly fell down dead, whilst taking the oath to Austria, 
administered by Morosini, who had become the Emperor’s commissioner. 

On receipt of the order of the day declaring war against Venice, the whole 
Terra Firma revolted against the capital. Every town proclaimed its indepen- 
dence and constituted a government for itself. Bergamo, Brescia, Padua, 
Vicenza, Bassano, and Udine, formed so many separate republics. It was on 
this system that the Cispadan and Transpadan repuhhes had begun. They 
adopted the principles of the Fench Revolution; they abolished convents, but 
respected rehgion and the property of the secular priests; constituted national 
domains, and suppressed feudal privileges. The elite of the nobUity and great 
proprietors formed themselves into squadrons of hussars and hght horse, 
under the tide of the Guard of Honour; the inferior classes formed battahons 
of national guards. The colours of these new republics were those of Italy. 

Notwithstanding my extreme vigilance to prevent abuses and peculation, 
there were more disorders of diis kind committed on this occasion than at any 
other period of the war. The country was divided between two very hostile 
factions: the passions of the people were here pecuHarly ardent and daring. 
At the time of the surrender of Verona, the Mont-de-Pihi of that city, contain- 
ing property to the value of seven or eight millions, was plundered. Bouquet, 
a commissary of the war department, and Andrieux, a colonel of hussars, 
were accused of being the authors of this robbery, the atrocity of which was 
increased by other crimes committed both before and after it, in order to keep 
it concealed. All that was found in the houses of the accused was restored to 
the city, which, nevertheless, suffered a very considerable loss. 

General Bemadotte carried the colours taken from the Venetian troops, and 
the remainder of those which had been taken at Bavoli and in Germany &om 
Prince Charles’s army, to Paris, He presented these trophies to the Directory, 
a few days before i8 Fructidor. 

These frequent presentations of colours were at this period very useful to 
the government, for the disaffected were silenced and overawed by this dis- 
play of the spirit of the armies. 
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Chapter XX 

NEGOTIATIONS IN 1797 


1: Head-quarters at Montebello. 2: Negotiations with the 
Republic of Genoa. 3: With the King cf Sardinia. 4: With 
the Pope. 3; With Naples. 6: The Cispadan and Trans- 
padan Republics; they form the Cisalpine Republic. 

7: Negotiations with the Grisons and the Valteline. 

I 

M ontebello is a castle situate a few leagues from Milan on a hill 
which commands the whole plain of Lombardy. The French 
head-quartets remained tlicreduring the monthsofMay and 
June. The daily assemblage of the principal ladies of Milan 
to pay their court to Josephine; the presence of the Ministers 
of Austria, the Pope, the Kings of Naples and Sardinia, the Republics of 
Genoa and Venice, the Duke of Parma, the Swiss Cantons, and of several of 
the German princes; the attendance of all the generals, of the authorities of 
the Cisalpine Republic, and the deputies of the towns; the great number of 
couriers going and returning every hour to and from Paris, Rome, Naples, 
Vienna, Florence, Venice, Turin and Genoa; and the style of Hving at this 
great castle — induced the Italians to call it the Court of Montehelh. It was, in 
fact, a brilliant court. The negettiadons for peace with the Emperor, the 
political aftaits of Germany, and the fate of the King of Sardinia, of Switzer- 
land, Venice, and Genoa, were here settled. The Court of Montebello made 
several excursions to lake Maggiorc, the Borromean islands, and the lake of 
Como; taking up its temporary raidcuce in the differentjcountry-houscs 
which surround thac laka.' Every town and village was eager to distinguish ' 
itself, and to tatil}' its homage and rapect to the liberator of Italy. Thac dr- 
cumstajica made a strong impression on the diplomatic body. 
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General Serrurier carried the last colours taken from the Archduke to Paris, 
and presented them to the Directory. ‘This officer,’ said 1 m my letter,- ‘has 
displayed in the last two campaigns equal talent and civism. It was his division 
that gained the victory of Mondovi, contributed so materially to that of 
Castiglione, and took Mantua. It also distinguished itself at die passage of the 
Tagliamento, at the passage of the Isonzo, and especially at the taking of 
Gradisca. General Serruriet is severe to himself, and sometimes towards others: 
he is a rigid supporter of discipline, regularity, and the virtues most necessary 
to the maintenance of social order. He disdains intrigue, and has consequently 
found enemies amongst men who are always ready to prefer the charge of 
iitdvisni against those who wish to maintain the dominion of the laws. I think 
he would be very fit to command the troops of the Cisalpine Republic. I en- 
treat you to send him back to his post as soon as possible.’ Serrurier was well 
received at Paris; the frankness of his character met with general approbation 
there. He made a journey in his native department of the Aisne. He had 
always been very moderate in his revolutionary principles. But on his return 
from France he appeared a very warm and decided supporter of the republic, 
being highly incensed at the prevalent spirit of disaffection which he had 
observed. 

At the moment of the entrance of the French army into Venice, the Count 
d'Entraigues escaped from that city. He was arrested on the Brenta by the 
troops ofBernadotte’s division, andsent to the head-quarters atMilan. Count 
d'Entraigues was a native of the Vivarais. As a deputy of the nohlesse to the 
Constituent, he was an ardent patriot in 1788 and 1789; but at the commence- 
ment of the Assembly (he was nephew to M. Saint-Priest) he dianged sides — 
emigrated, became one of the principal agents of the foreigners, and a com- 
plete go-between in political intrigues. He had been two years at Venice, 
apparently attached to the Enghsh legation, hut in fact as the minister of the 
counter-revolution, and heading all die plots of espionage and insurrection 
against the French army. He was suspected of having Iiad an important share 
in, the massacres at Verona. Generals Berthiet and Clarke examined his port- 
folio, drew up a prods-verbal of all the papers found, marked them, and sent 
them to Paris. The French Government, in answer, ordered that d’Entraigues 
should be brought before a military commission, and tried according to the 
kws of the Republic; but in the interval hp had made interest with me who 
had seen him several times. Fully aware of the danger of his situation, he did 
alj in his power to please the man who was master of his fate, made un- 
reserved commumcations, discovered all the intrigues of the time, and com- 
promised his party mote than it was necessary to do. He succeeded, and 
obtained permission to reside in the dty on his jjarolc, and without guard, 
$eime time aficrwatds he was allowed to escape into Switzerland. So little 
Was he attended to» that it was not discovered that he had broken his parole, 
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until six or seven days after Jiis departure from Milan. Soon afterwards he 
published and circulated throughout Germany and Italy a kind of pamphlet 
against his benefactor, describing the horrible dungeon in which he had been 
confined, and the tortures he had suffered, the boldness he had displayed, and 
the dangers he had braved in making his escape. This excited great indignation 
at Milan, where he had been seen in all companies, in the public walks and 
tlieatres, enjoying the greatest liberty. Several members of the diplomatic 
body participated in the feelings of the public, and published declarations to 
this effect. 


The Republic of Genoa, dutmg the three wars of the successions of Spain, 
Parma, and Austria, had formed part of the belligerent forces; its little armies 
had then marched with the troops of the French and Spanish kingdoms. In 
1747 the people had driven the Austrian garrison, commanded by the Mar- 
quis de Botta, out of Genoa; and had afterwards sustained a long and obstinate 
siege against the armies of Maria Theresa. In the eighteentli century Genoa 
maintained a sanguinary war against Corsica. National animosities occasioned 
continual skirmishes between the people of Piedmont and the Genoese. This 
continuance and concurrence of military events had kept up a spirit and energy 
in the citizens of this republic, inconsiderable as it was in population and terri- 
tory, which rendered its composition wholly different from that of the 
Republic of Venice. The Genoese aristocracy had accordingly withstood the 
storm, preserved their freedom and independence, and suffered neither the 
Allied Powers nor France, nor the popular party, to intimidate them. The 
Republic had maintained the constitution which Andrea Doria had given it 
in the sixteenth century, in all its original purity. 

But the proclamation of the independence of the Cispadan and Transpadan 
Republics, the abdication of die aristocracy of Venice, the establishment of a 
popular government throughout the Venetian territories, and the enthusiasm 
which the victories of the French excited, had given such a preponderance to 
the popular patty, that a change in the constitution became indispensable. 
France thought she could place no confidence in the aristocracy; hut it was 
desirable that the revolution should take place without her open interference, 
and merely through the progress and force of public opinion. Faypoult, the 
French minister at Genoa* was an enlightened man, moderate in his principles, 
and of an irresolute character; which was an advantageous circumstance, as 
matters stood, since he was more inclined to repress tlian to cxdte the enthus- 
iasm of the revolutionary pirty. 

Mm who watched the progress of events expected a crisis about the end 
of August, conceiving that the aristocracy would be unable to prolong its 
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resistance beyond that period. The revolutionists of the Morandi club, impa- 
tient at the slow progress of the revolution, and probably excited by secret 
agents from Paris, drew up a petition requiring tlie abdication of the aristoc- 
racy and the proclamation of liberty. A deputation waited on the Doge with 
this petition. He did not seem averse to comply with the wishes of the public; 
he even named a junta of nine persons, four of whom were of the plebeian 
class, to propose alterations in the constitution to him. 

The tliree state inquisitors, or supreme censors, who were the leaders of the 
oligarchy and the enemies of France, beheld this state of affairs with dissatis- 
faction. Being themselves convinced that the aristocracy had but a few months 
to exist, if they permitted events to take their course and did not find means to 
direct them, they called in the aid of fanaticism, by which they hoped to 
obtain diat of the inferior corporations. They knew that if they could but 
excite die enthusiasm of the colliers and porters, they should acquire sufficient 
strength to overawe the other citizens of every class. They made use of the 
confessional and the pulpit, of preachers in the squares and public places, or 
miracles, of the exposing of the Host, and even of prayers of forty hours, to 
entreat God to avert from the Repubhc the storm which threatened it: but by 
this imprudent conduct they drew upon tliemselves the very calamities they 
sought to avoid. The Morandists, on their side, were not inactive; they de- 
claimed, printed, excited the people against the nobles and priests by a thou- 
sand expedients, and contmually made proselytes. It was not long before they 
found a favourable opportunity, and took up arms. On 22 May, at ten o’clock 
in the morning, tiiey took possession of the principal gates, especially those of 
the arsenal. Saint Thomas, and the port. The terrified inquisitors gave the 
signal to the colliers and porters, who, led by their syndics, advanced with 
shouts of Viva Maria! to the armoury, and declared for the aristocracy. In a 
few hours 10,000 men were thus armed and organized for the defence of the 
Prince. The French minister, alarmed at their vociferations against the Jaco- 
bins and the French, went to the palace, and used his endeavours to reconcile 
these hostile parties. Perceiving tire preparations of the oligarchy and the 
numbers of their defenders, the patriots became sensible of their weakness. 
They bad reckoned on the aid of the citizens, who might have turned tire 
scale by declaring in their fcvour; but the citizens were intimidated by the 
fury of the coUierS, and shut tliemselves up in their houses. The patriots, thus 
deceived in their expectations, perceived no means of safety but in mounting 
the French cockade; which, they hoped, would overawe the oligarchs: but 
this lad nearly proved fatal to the French families settled at Genoa. The con- 
flict now began, and the patriots were beaten and driven from their posts. 
^ During the night of the 23 rd they kept possessioifof the gate of Saint Thomas, 
but lost it on the 24th at daybreak. The triumphant oligarchy issued orders 
tkit everyone should wear the Genoese cockade, and suffered the houses of 
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the French to be pillaged; several of them were thrown into dungeons. The 
minisster Faypoult only escaped insult through a guard of honour of 200 men 
which the Doge sent him. The naval commissioner Menard, a prudent man, 
who had particularly abstained from all interference in the troubles of the 
times, was dragged by the hair as far as the lighthouse fort; the consul La 
Chaise had his house plundered; all that was French was exposed to outrage 
and assassination. The citizens were indignant, but so much afraid of the 
victors that they durst not sdr. Between the 23rd and 29th, the minister Fay- 
poult prc,scnted several notes on this subject, but obtained no satisfaction. At 
this Juncture Admiral Brueys, returning from Corsica with two mcn-of-war 
and two frigates, came in sight of the port. The Doge objected to the entrance 
of this squadron, under the pretext that its presence would irritate the popu- 
lace, and provoke them to all sorts of ^cesses against the French families. 
Faypoult had the weakness to yield to®ese arguments, and sent orders to 
Brueys to make for Toulon. 

When it was observed in the senate by moderate men that this conduct was 
extremely imprudent, the oligarchs replied, that die French, who were en- 
gaged in negotiations with Austria, would not dare to march a body of troops 
against Genoa; that the prevailing opinion at Paris was unfavourable to 
democratical ideas; that they knew that I myself disapproved of the principles 
of the Morandi club, and that I would consider twice before I exposed myself 
to the censure of my goveniment and of the Clichy party, which ruled the 
legislature. 

All these fallacious hopes were defeated. No sooner was I informed of the 
events which had taken place, and the shedding of French blood, than I des- 
patched my aide-de-camp Lavalette to Genoa, and required of the Doge that 
all the French who had been arrested should be immediately placed at the 
disposal of the French minister; and that the colliers and porters should be dis- 
armed, and the inquisitors arrested; declaring, at the same time, that the heads 
of the patricians should be responsible to me for the lives of the French, and 
that all the magazines and property of the Republic should answer for their 
property, I ordered the. minister Faypoult to quit Genoa and repair to Tor- 
tone, with all the French who might think proper to follow him, unless these 
arrangements were carried into execution within twenty-four hours. The 
aide^^-qirap Lavalette arrived atQenoaon 28 May, at half after four o'clock: 
and at six he was introduced to the senate, which, after heating his speech, and 
being acquainted with my letter to the Doge, promised to give an answer the 
same evening. In fact, the French were immediately set at liberty and taken to 
the house of the Embassy, amidst an immense conc^jatsc of p eople, who 
seemed gratified at their relcjise. The citizens and tire rm people, encouraged 
by what I had done, and by my assurances of protection, roused themselves, 
and loudly demanded the disarming of the assassins of the oligrachy. That 
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very evening 4,000 musquets were brought back to the arsenal. Strong debates 
took place in the petty couiacil; the aristocracy was in the minority. A division 
of French troops was entering Tortona. Genoa, besieged by land and sea, 
would soon have been reduced to obedience; it is even probable that the sight 
of the French troops would have sufficed to give the citizens and the mass of 
die third estate strength enough to shake off the yoke of the aristocracy. 

The answer of the senate was not, however, satisfactory; it was a middle 
course. Faypoult resolved to depart. Lavalettc was to remain at Genoa, to pro- 
tect die French. When the French minister demanded his passports, die Doge 
assembled the senate, which alone was authorized to deliver them. The senate 
now took into deep consideration the situation in winch it appeared that the 
Republic would shortly be placed. After some discussion, they adopted a 
resolution to coincide sincerely in my views. It was resolved. Erst, that a 
deputation, composed of Cambiasq&e Doge, Serra, and Carbonari, should 
immediately proceed to Montebello; secondly, that the three inquisitors 
should be put in a state of arrest; and thirdly, that the coUiers and porters 
should be disarmed. 

In consequence of this resolution, die French minister remained at his post, 
which tranquillized die populace. The colliers and porters, who had only 
acted under the orders of the government, and who had, in reality, no interest 
in the affair, became very tractable as soon as submission was sincerely resolved 
on. 

On 6 June, the deputies from the senate signed a convention at Montebello, 
which put an end to Doria’s constitution, and cstabhshed the democratical 
government at Genoa. 

The people triumphed with that extravagance wliich distinguishes the 
spirit of party and the southern nations; they committed excesses, burned the 
Golden Book, and broke the statue of Doria to pieces. This outrage on the 
memory of that great man displeased me; I required the Provisional Govern- 
ment to restore this statue. The exclusionists, however, got the upper hand, 
and the constitution was influenced by tlieir predominance; the priests were 
rendered discontented, and the nobles were exasperated, being excluded from 
all functions. This constitution was to be submitted to the approbation of the 
people on 14 September; it was printed and posted in all the communes. 
Several of the coimtry cantons dedared thpy would not accept it; the priests 
and nobles were actively endeavouring, on all sides, to induce the peasants to 
revolt: insurrections broke out in the valleys of Polcevcra and the Bisagno. 
The: insurgents possessed themselves of the Bperon, the Tenaitle, and the 
bastion of th^ghthimsc which commands the port. General Duphot, who 
^ had been sentlo GcnM to organize the troops of the Republic, whose effec- 
tive force amounted to d.ooo men, was required by the Provisional Govetn- 
to fight in its defence. He expelled the insurgents, and retook the walls 
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and forts. On the 7th tranquillity was restored in both valleys, and the peasants 
werevdisarraed. 

This news was a disappointment to me, I was then wholly occupied in the 
negotiations with Austria; I had not been able to pay particular attention to 
the affairs of Genoa; but I had recommended that the nobles should be con- 
ciliated and the priests satisfied. I suspended the publication of the constitu- 
tion; I made all the alterations required by the clergy and tlie nobles; and, thus 
purged from the anarchical spirit tliat pervaded it, it was carried into execu- 
tion by general assent. I was partial to Genoa, and would have proceeded 
thither in order to reconcile and unite all parties; but important events fol- 
lowed each other so rapidly, that they prevented my fulfilling this intention. 
After the treaty of Campo Formio, just as I was leaving Italy, I wrote the fol- 
lowing letter from Milan to the Genoese government, on ir November, 

1797;— 

‘I am going tojustify the confidence which you, citiaens, have placed in me 
— Y ou feel it necessary to diminish the expenses of tire administration in order 
to avoid the necessity of over-burthening your people — It is not enough to 
do nothing against religion; it is necessary to avoid giving the slightest 
grounds of disquiet to the most timorous minds, or the least pretence to the 
ill-disposed. To exclude oil the nobles from public functions would be a shocking 
piece of injustice: you would be doing what they have done — The freedom of the 
port is an apple of discord which has been thrown amongst you — ^The city of 
Genoa ought to owe the freedom of its port to the will of the Legislative 
Body. 

‘Why is the Ligurian nation already so much altered? Fear and terror have suc- 
ceeded its first transports of fraternity and enthusiasm. The priests were the first to 
rally round the tree of liberty; they were the first who told you that the morality of the 
Gospel is purely democratkal; hut men in the pay of your enemies^ men who in all 
revolutions are the immediate auxiliaries of tyranny, have taken advantage of the 
errors — the crimes, if you will — of a few priests, in order to write against religion; 
and the priests have withdrawn. Proscriptions have been declared against whole bodies 
of men, and this has but increased the number of your enemies — Whenever the people 
of any state, but particularly of a small state, accustom themselves to condemn without 
hearing, and to applaud speeches merely because they are passionate; when they call 
exaggeration and fury, virtue; and equity and moderation, crimes; the ruin of that 
state is at hand. Rest assured, that, wherever my duty and the service of my 
country naay lead me, I shall look upon any opportunity of being useful to 
your Republic as one of the most fortunate moments of my life. It will give 
me great satisfaction to hear that the people of Genoa ate imitcd and pros- 
perous.’ * 

The Coundl of Five Hundred at Paris was then debating on a motion 
made by Sieyes, tending to expel all the nobles from France, on giving them 
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the value of tlieir property in manufactured goods. This advice, given by me 
to die Republic of Genoa, appeared to be addressed in fact to the French 
Republic, which at all events profited by it; for this violent and terrific plan, 
which caused universal alarm and disorder, was abandoned, and was no more 
heard of. 

Not a single French battahon had passed beyond Tortona. The Genoese 
revolution was effected entirely by the influence of the third estate; and but 
for the plots of the inquisitors and die Morandi club, it would have been 
effected without any disturbance or commotion, and without even the in- 
direct intervention of France. 


3 

The King of Sardinia was in a false position. The following treaty, negoti- 
ated by me at Bologna, and signed at Turin by Clarke, might be said to exist 
and not to exist; 

'The Executive Directory of the French Repubhc and his Majesty the King 
of Sardinia, wishing by all means in their power, and particularly by a closer 
union of their respective interests, to contribute to effect, as speedily as pos- 
sible, a peace which is the object of their wishes, and wliich may secure the 
repose and tranquillity of Italy, have resolved to enter into a treaty of alliance, 
offensive and defensive; and for diis purpose have given full powers in manner 
following; that is to say; The Executive Directory of the French Republic, to 
citizen Henri Jacques Guillaume Clarke, general of division in the armies of 
the French RepubUc; and his Majesty the King of Sardinia, to the chevaher 
D. clement Damian de Priocca, knight grand cross of the orders of Saint 
Maurice and Saint Lazarus, principal secretary of state to his Majesty for the 
department of foreign affairs, and regent of that of internal affairs; who, after 
exchanging their respective powers, have agreed on the following articles; 

‘ARTICLE I. There shall be an offensive aUiance between the French Re- 
public and his Majesty the King of Sardinia, until a continental peace. At that 
period this alliance shall become merely defensive, and shall be established on 
terms suitable to the reciprocal interests of the two powers. 

‘IL It being the principal object of the present alliance to hasten the conclu- 
sion of peace and secure the future tranquillity of Italy, it shall be carried into 
execution, during the present war, solely against the Emperor of Austria, who 
is the only continental power that impedes the attainment of this truly desir- 
able object. His M^esty the King of Sardinia will remain neutral with respect 
to England and the other powers still at war with the French Republic. 

‘nl. The Ficdch Republic and his Sardinian Majesty mutually guarantee, 
by all means in their power, their present possessions in Europe during the 
continuance of the present alliance. The two powers shall unite their forces 
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against their common foreign enemies, and shall give no direct or indirect 
assisAnce to the domestic enemies of each other. 

‘IV. The contingent of the troops which his Sardinian M^esty is to furnish, 
in the first instance and in consequence of the present alliance, shall be 8,000 
infantry, 2,000 cavalry, and 40 pieces of cannon. In case the two powers 
should think it necessary to increase this contingent, the augmentation shall be 
settled and regulated by commissioners, furnished with the full powers of the 
Directory and of his Sardinian Majesty for that purpose. 

‘V. The contingent of troops and artillery shall be taken and join at Novara, 
ill manner following; 500 cavalry, 4,000 infantry, and 12 pieces of heavy 
artillery by the 30th of the present month of Germinal, 19 April (old style), 
and the remainder witliin fifteen days next following. 

‘This contingent shall be maintained at the expense of bis Sardinian Majesty, 
and shall be under the command of tlie Gcneral-in-Chicf of the French army 
in Italy. 

‘The mode of service for this contingent shall be settled by a particular con- 
vention drawn up with the approbation of the said general. 

‘VI. The troops which shall form the said contingent shall participate, in 
proportion to their numbers present under arms, in the contributions to be 
imposed on the conquered countries, reckoning from the day on which this 
contingent shall join the army of tire Republic. 

‘VII. The French Republic promises to procure for his Sardinian Majesty, 
at' the general or continental peace, all the advantages which circumstances 
may enable it to obtain. 

‘VIII. Neither of the two contracting powers shall conclude any separate 
treaty of peace with the common enemy; nor shall any armistice be entered 
into by the French Republic with the armies covering Italy, without includ- 
ing his Sardinian Majesty therein. 

‘IX. All contributions laid on the states of his Sardinian Majesty, not yet 
acquitted or discharged, shall ccasc immediately after the exchange of tltc 
ratifications of the present treaty. 

‘X, The supplies which from the same period shall be furnished in the states 
of his Majesty the King of Sardinia to the French troops and the prisoners of 
war taken to France, as well as those which have been furnished pursuant to 
particular agreements for that purpose, and which have not yet bien paid or 
compensated for by the French Republic in consequence of the said agree- 
ments, shall be rendered in. kind to the troops forming tlic contingent of Ins 
Sardinian Majesty, and in case the supplies to be so rendered should exceed 
the occasions of the contingent, the balajace sliall be dhehatged isMioney. 

‘XI. The two contracting Jiowets shall forthwith appoint commissioners 
empowered to negotiate in their names a treaty of commerce, conformably 
to the tenns agreed upon in the seventh article of the treaty of pace, 
P 2Z$ N.M, 
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concluded at Paris between the French Republic and his Majesty the King 
of Sardinia: in the meantime the posts and commercial relations shall be 
re-established without delay, as they existed previously to the war. 

‘XII. The ratifications of the present treaty of alliance shall be exchanged at 
Paris with the least delay possible. 

‘Done and signed at Turin, 16 Germinal, year V of the French Republic, 
one and indivisible. 

(Signed) H. CLARKE. 

CLEMENT DAMIAN.’ 

The Directory did not openly declare its intentions, but it was evident that 
it would not ratify this treaty. I, on the other hand, persisted in regarding this 
ratification as indispensably necessary. I justly thought it highly important to 
add to my army a division of good veteran Piedmontese troops, whose valour 
I esteemed. Considering myself as personally engaged to the Court of Sar- 
dinia, I used all means in my power to guarantee the interior tranquilUty of 
the King’s dominions. The Piedmontese malcontents nevertheless increased 
in numbers daily; they took up arms, and the revolutionists were defeated. 
This situation was extremely delicate; it excited the resentment of the French 
and Italian Jacobins in the highest degree; and when the royalists had tri- 
umphed at Turin, the arrests and oppressive proceedings in which they 
indulged gave rise to innumerable complaints addressed to head-quarters. 

At the end of September, when the Directory signed the ultimatum for the 
negotiations of Campo-Formio, they intimated to me their perseverance in the 
determination not to sign the treaty of alliance with Sardinia. The minister of 
exterior relations, in communicating the intentions of the Directory, sug- 
gested to me the expediency of having the Sardinian soldiers enticed to desert 
by the Italian recruiting agents; which would enable me, said the minister, to 
obtain the 10,000 men of the Piedmontese contingent without incurring any 
obligation to the Court of Turin. But the establishments, which constitute 
strength of troops, could not be enticed to desert: besides, an operation of this 
kind could not be accomplished without a great loss of time, and it was neces- 
sary to take the field immediately. This conduct of the Directory was one of 
die causes which determined me to sign the peace of Campo-Formio, without 
attending to the ultimatum of the French government of 39 September, 
wHch could not, in, my opinion, be inserted in the protocol without produc- 
ing a rupture. But the Directory at last perceived the importance of reinforc- 
iitg the> army of Italy with the ro.ooo men of the Piedmontese contingent; 
they ekterttitesd on ratifying the treaty of Turir^ and sent it on 21 October to 
the Legi^tiveBody; but it was now too late, for peace with Austria had been 
signed on the jyth at Campo-Formio. 

Thus, aftef my campaigns in Italy, the King of Sardinia retained this throne, 
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weakened indeed by the loss of Savoy and the county of Nice, and by that of 
his fortresses, part of which had been demolished, and dte remainder were in 
the power of the French, who placed garrisons in them; but he had gained the 
immense advantage of being in alliance with the Republic which guaranteed 
the integrity of his estates. This prince, however, did not deceive himself with 
respect to the situation in wliich he stood; he knew that he owed the preserva- 
tion of his throne solely to me, and that the apparent alliance of the Directory 
was far from sincere. He had a presentiment of his approaclring fall. Sur- 
rounded on every side by the Frencli, Ligurian, and Cisalpine democracies, 
he had also to contend with the power of public opinion amongst his own 
subjects: for the Piedmontese loudly called for a revolution, and the Court 
already looked to Sardinia as a place of refuge. 


4 

The Court of Rome, at first, faithfully abided by the treaty of Tolentino; 
but soon afterwards yielded to the influence of Cardinal Busca and Albani, 
recommenced its levies of troops, and had the imprudence to bid open defiance 
to France, by sending for General Provera to command its troops. It also 
refused to acknowledge the Cisalpine republic. The victorious attitude of 
France, and the threats of her ambassador, soon put an end to this empty 
affectation of independence. Provera remained but a few days at Rome, and 
departed once more for Austria. The Cisalpine Republic, rejoicing in this 
opportunity to gee possession of some of the provinces of the Holy See, 
declared war against the Vatican. Perceiving the approaching storm which 
threatened them, these feeble, rash old men fell on their knees, and gave the 
Cisalpine Directory every' satisfaction it could require. 

If this conduct presents no traces of the ancient policy which for so many 
centuries distinguished the Vatican, it is because that government was worn 
out. The temporal power of the Pope was no longer predominant; it was 
drawing towards its end, as the sovereignty of the ecclesiastical electors of the 
empire had terminated. 


5 

The Court of Naples was governed by the Queen, a woman of remarkable 
strength of mind, but all whose ideas were as disorderly as the passions which 
agitated her bosom. The treaty of Paris of ro October, 1796, had made no 
alteration in the disposition of this Cabinet, which continued to raise troops 
and excite anxiety during thowholcofthc year 1797. 

When I was in the Marches, menacing Rome, Prince Belmonte Pignatelh, 
the Neapolitan minister, who was at head-quarters, shewed me, in confidence* 
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a letter from the Queen, informing him that she was about to order 30,000 
men to march to cover Rome, ‘I thank you for this confidential commtSnica- 
tion,’ said I, ‘and in return I will make you a similar one.’ I rang for my secre- 
tary, ordered him to bring the papers relating to Naples, took out a despatch 
which I had written to the Directory in the month of November, 1796, 
before the taking of Mantua, and read as follows: ‘Tlio difficulties arising from 
Alvinzi’s approach would not prevent me from sending 6,000 Lombards and 
Poles to punish the Court of Rome; but as it is probable that the king of 
Naples might send 30,000 men to defend the Holy Sec, I shall not march on 
Rome until Mantua shall have fallen, and the reinforcements you announce 
shall have arrived, in order that, in case the Court of Naples should violate 
the treaty of Paris, I might have 25,000 men disposable to occupy its capital 
and compel it to take refuge in Sicily.’ In the course of the night Prince Pigna- 
telli despatched an extraordinary courier, doubtless for the purpose of inform- 
ing the Queen of the manner in which her insinuarion had been received. 

Ever since the treaty of Paris the Neapolitan legations had generally behaved 
with more hostility and arrogance towards the French than during the war; 
and the ambassadors of Naples often had the temerity to say openly that the 
peace would not be of long duration. This rash and foolish conduct did not 
prevent the Court of Naples from indulging in dreams of ambition. During 
the conferences of Montebello, Udine, and Passeriano, the Queen’s envoy 
tried to obtain the islands of Corfu, Zante, Cephalonia, and Santa Maura, the 
Marches of Macerata, Ferrara, and Ancona, and the duchy of Urbino. He 
even went so far as to express her wish to enrich herself with the spoils of the 
Pope and the Republic of Venice; and the Queen expected to gain these 
acquisitions through the patronage of France, and particularly by my inter- 
vention. The Court of Naples survived the peace of Campo-Formio, and 
might have remained tranquil and prosperous amidst the storms which agi- 
tated Europe and Italy, had it been directed by sound policy. 

6 

It was found necessary to yield to the wishes of the people of Lombardy, 
and form them into a democratical and independent state mider die title of 
the Transpadan Republic, comprising all, the left bank of the Po, from the 
Mindo to the Ticino. The Cispadan Republic was on the right bank of the 
P0( from the states of Patma (which it did not include) to the Adriatic. The 
constitution of the Cispadan state had been decreed in a congress of the repre- 
sentatives of the nation, and submitted to the people for acceptance, who had 
^Voted its e^blishment by an immense majority, and it had been carried into 
exectitionatthe latter end of April. The nobles and priests had succeededin get- 
ting tbcmsdves elected to all public situations; the dtizens accused them of not 
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being-well affected towards the new order of things ; the discontent was general. 
I fclt'the necessity of giving these two republics a definitive organization. 

Immediately after the refusal of the Court of Vienna to ratify the conven- 
tion signed at Montebello, with the Marquis di Gallo, which contained the 
terms of the definitive peace, I created the Cisalpine Republic. This was com- 
posed of the Cispadan and Transpadan Republics; whereby four millions of 
inhabitants were united under the same government, composing a mass of 
force calculated to have a powerful influence on subsequent operations. But 
the authorities of the Cispadan stale obstinately objected to a union which 
was repugnant to all ihcir prejudices. The Govcrmncius of Reggio, Modena, 
Bologna, and Ferrara, considered the necessity of uniting under one govern- 
ment as a great hardship. The spirit of locality everywhere opposed the junc- 
tion of the people on the two hanks of the Po; and the attempt to effect this 
fusion by the consent of the people would probably have failed, but for the 
hopes they were led to form that it was but a prelude to the union of all the 
nations of the peninsula under a single government. The secret inclination of 
all the Italians to form a single great nation prevailed over all the petty pas- 
sions of the local administrations. Two pecuhar circumstances strengthened 
this motive. Romagna, which die Pope had ceded by the Treaty of Tolentino, 
had proclaimed itself independent under the title of the Emilian Republic, 
having declined a union with the Cispadan on account of its antipadiy to 
Bologna; but this republic ardendy embraced the idea of forming part of the 
Cisalpine Republic, the formation of which it solicited by several petitions. 
In the meantime Venice and the Terra Firma states, uneasy at the secrecy of 
the preUminaries, voted in the popular assemblies the formation of the Italian 
Republic. These two circumstances removed all difficulties. The spirit of 
locality gave way to public spirit; private interests yielded to the good of the 
community; the amalgamation was decreed by general consent. 

The new republic took the name of Cisalpine. Milan was its capital. This 
e.^cited some disapprobation at Paris, -where there were some persons who 
would have had it called the Transalpine Republic. But as the Italians fixed 
their hopes upon Rome, and the union of the whole peninsula in .1 single 
state, the denorainatiou of Cisalpine was that which flattered dieir passions, 
and which they insisted on adopting, not daring to call tliis state the Italian 
Republic. 

By the treaty of Campo-Formio the Cisalpine Republic obtained the addi- 
tion of that part of the states of Venice which was situated on the right bank 
of the Adige; which, added to the acquisition of the Valteline, gave it a popu- 
lation of 3,600,000 souls. These provinces, the richest and fine|sjp, Europe, 
composed ten departments. They extended from the mountains of Switzer- 
land to the Tuscan and Roman Apennines, and from the Ticino to the Adriatic. 

I would willingly have given the Cisalpine state abdifterent comdtutioa 
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from that of Fraiice. With this view I had desired to have some celebrated 
publicist, such as Sieyes, sent to me at Milan; but tliis idea did not plea^ the 
Directory: they required the Cisalpine Republic to adopt the French constitu- 
tion of 1795 . The first Cisalpine Directory was composed of SerbeUoni, Ales- 
sandri, Paradisi, Moscati, and Containi, leaders of the French party in Italy. 
SerbeUoni was one of the greatest lords in Lombardy. On 30 June they were 
installed in the palace of Mdan. The independence of the Cisalpine Republic 
had been proclaimed on the 29th in the following terms: — 

‘The Cisalpine Republic liad for many years been subject to tlie sway of die 
house of Austria. The French Republic had succeeded to the latter by right of 
conquest, which it henceforth renounces, and leaves the Cisalpine Republic 
free and independent. Acknowledged by France and by the Emperor, it will 
speedily be recognized by all Europe. The Executive Directory of the French 
Republic, not content with having employed its influence and die victories of 
the Republican armies in securing the existence of the Cisalpine Republic, 
extends its solicitude stUl farther; and convinced, that, if liberty is the first of 
blessings, a protracted revolution is the most terrible of calamities, gives the 
Cisalpine people its own consutution, which is the result of the knowledge of 
the most enlightened nation in the world. The Cisalpine people is therefore on 
the point of exchanging a military for a constitutional government. In order 
to effect this transition without any shock, without anarchy, the Executive 
Directory has deemed it expedient to appoint, for tliis time only, the members 
of the Government and Legislative Body; so that the people wiU not appoint 
to vacant places, conformably to the constitution, until after the expiration of 
a year. No republic has existed in Italy for many years. The sacred fire of 
liberty has been extinguished, and the finest part of Europe has been subju- 
gated by foreigners. It belongs to the Cisalpine Republic to convince the 
world, by its prudence, its energy, and the organization of its armies, that 
modern Italy has not degenerated, but is still worthy of hberty. 

‘The General-in-chief Bonaparte, in the name of the French Republic, and 
in consequence of the above proclamation, nominates as members of the 
Directory of the Cisalpine Republic, Citizens SerbeUoni, Alessandri, Moscati, 
and Paradisi; the fifth member shall be appointed witliout delay. These four 
members wiU be instaUed to-morrow at Milan.' 

A general federation of the national guards and the authorities of the new 
Republic took place at the Lazaretto of Milan. On 14 July 30,600 national 
gu^ds or deputies from the departments took an oath of fraternity, and swore 
to employ their utmost efforts to revive the liberty of Italy, and make her once 
mote a The Cisalpine Directory appointed its ministers and executive 

authotidoj, constituted its military establishraeat, and governed the Republic 
as aib indtpoidenr state. The keys of Milan and of all the fortresses were deliv- 
e*td by ihe French to the Cisalpine officen. The army left the states of the 
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confidence in them: but, on the contrary, they were designated as enemies on 
the t^ery first opportunity. This party was therefore disaffected, and became 
inimical, if not to the Republic, at least to the administration. 

The Directory endeavoured to gain partisans in the privileged classes, but 
without success. These shewed no respect whatever for penons destitute of 
the advantages of birth, and of all personal claims to distinction. 

The armies, however, rallied round a government founded on the prin- 
ciple, s* for which they had been fighting for five years, and which secured 
them more stability and consideration. 

Thus the two extreme parties came forward again; the men of 1793, because 
they were persecuted; and the privileged classes, because they were courted. 

Soon afterwards the Directory adopted the fatal system of policy known by 
the name of bascule (sec-saw); this was founded on the principle of equally 
keeping down both parties; so that when either of tfiem compromised itself 
and incurred the severity of government, the other was always visited by the 
same act and at the same moment, even w'hcn it had on that occasion seconded 
the intentions of the ruling party. A general sense of the injustice, absurdity, 
and immorality of this system excited universal exasperation and disgust. The 
factions increased daily in strength and violence; and there was even a kind of 
union between them. The splendour which the victories obtained in Italy 
diffused over the Directory could not efface the nngenerousness of its admini- 
stration. Its sceptre was a leaden one ! 

The laws had proclaimed liberty of conscience; they afforded equal protec- 
tion to the exercise of every kind of worship; but under the revolutionary 
government, priests of all religions had been imprisoned, driven from the 
■^territory of the Republic, and at length transported. After 9 Thermidor this 
State of affairs had improved; afterwards the director La Reveillere Lepeaux 
put himself at the head of the theophilanthropists, and gave them temples. 
The persecution of the catholic priests was renewed, and they were impeded 
in the exercise of their religion under various pretexts. A great number of 
good citizens were thus once more alarmed and disturbed in all that mankind 
esteems most sacred. 

The rcptiblic calendar had divided the year into twelve equal months of 
thirty days, and each month into three decades: dicre was no longer a Sunday; 
the decadi was appointed as the day of rest. The Directory went farther still, 
and prohibited the people, under correctional penalties, from working on the 
decadi, and from resting on the Sunday; employing the peace-officers, gen- 
darmes, and commissaries of police to enforce the execution of these absurd 
regulations. The people were thus tormented and exposed to p«ttlries and 
vexadom for matters wliich have nothing to do with order and social interest. 
Hie public voice appealed in vain to the rights of man, the dispositions of 
constitutions, the laws which guaranteed liberty of conscience, and the right 
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of everyone to do whatever injures neither the state nor any other individual. 
It is difficult to conceive the hatred which this conduct excited agaJinst a 
government which thus tyrannized over the citizens in all the affairs of life, 
in the name of liberty and tlie rights of man. 

The want of uniformity in the French weights and measures is an inconven- 
ience which has always been felt; it has several times been noticed by the 
states-gencral. The Revolution was expected to remedy this evil. The law on 
this subject is so simple that it might have been drawn up in die course of 
twenty-four hours, and adopted in practice throughout France in less than a 
year. The system of weights and measures used in the city of Paris ought to 
have been rendered common to all the provinces. The government and artists 
for centuries used this system; and by sending standards into all the com- 
munes, and obliging the administrations and tribunals to admit no other 
weights or measures, the benefit would have been produced without effort, 
without difficulty, and without coercive laws. But geometricians and alge- 
braists were consulted upon a question which was wholly within the province 
of administration. They thought that the unity of weights and measures 
ought to be deduced from natural principles, in order to secure its adoption 
by all nations. They conceived that it was not sufficient to confer a benefit on 
40,000,000 of people: they wished the whole world to participate in it. They 
found that the metre was an aliquot part of the meridian; tliis they demon- 
strated and proclaimed in an assembly composed of French, Italian, Spanish, 
and Dutch geometricians. A new'system of unity of weights and measures 
was thenceforth enacted, which neither agreed with the regulations of public 
administration, with the cables of dimensions used in all arts, nor with those 
of any of the existing machines. There was no real advantage to be expected 
from the extension of this system to the world in general. Besides, this 
scheme was imptacdcable; it would have been opposed by the national spirit 
of the Engh'sh and Germans. Gregory VII, indeed, reformed the calendar, and 
rendered it common to all Europe; but tliis was because that reformation was 
connected with rehgious ideas, and was not effected by a nation, but by the 
power of the church. But in the new system, the good of the present genera- 
tion was sacrificed ta_ abstractions and vain hopes; for in order to make an 
andent nadon adopt a new system of weights and measures, all the regula- 
tions of government, and all the calculations of the arts, must be altered; an 
und,ertaking the immensity of which startles the understanding. The new 
system of weights and measures, whatever it be, has an ascending and 
descending scale which does not agree in simple numbers with the scale of the 
systern ofgreights and measures which has for ages been used by the govem- 
mqnt, by men of sdence, aitd by ardsts. The^'Cransladon from one nomen- 
clature to the other cannot be made; because what is expressed by the simplest 
figure in the one^ would become a compound cypher in the other. It is thete- 
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fore necessary to increase or diminish by some fractions, so that the matter or 
weight expressed in the new nomenclature may be expressed in simple 
cyphers. Thus, for instance, a soldier’s ration is expressed by twenty-four 
ounces in the old nomenclature; this is a very simple number; but when trans- 
lated into the new one, it becomes seven hundred and thirty-four grammes, 
and two hundred and fifty-nine thousandths. It is therefore evident that it 
must be increased or diminished, to make it seven hundred and thirty-four, 
or seven hundred and thirty-five grammes. All the dimensions and lines that 
compose architectural works, all the tools and measures used in clock-making, 
jewellery, paper-making, and all the arts, all instruments and machines, had 
been invented and calculated according to the ancient nomenclature, and 
were expressed by simple numbers, which could only he translated by five or 
six figures. All was therefore to begin again. 

The savants conceived another idea, wholly unconnected with the benefit 
of the unity of weights and measures; they adopted tlie decimal numeration, 
taking the metre for unity, and suppressed all complex numbers. Nothing c.an 
be more contrary to the organization of the mind, the memory, and the 
imagination, A fathom, a foot, an inch, a line, or a point, are fixed portions of 
extension, which the imagination conceives independently of their reciprocal 
relations: if, therefore, the third of an inch be demanded, the mind immedi- 
ately acts, and divides the extent called an inch into three parts. But by the 
new system, the operation which the mind had to perform was not to divide 
an inch into three parts, but to divide a metre into one hundred and eleven 
parts. The experience of all ages had so completely established the difficulty of 
dividing a space or a weight into a greater number of parts than twelve, that 
a new complex name had been given to each of these divisions. If the twelfth 
of an inch were required, the operation was already performed; it was the 
complex number called a line. Decimal numeration applied to all the com- 
plex numbers as well as to unity; and if a hundredth part of a point or of a 
line was the quantity required, a hundredth was written: by the new system, 
if it is wished to express a hundredth part of a line, it is necessary to refer to its 
relation with die metre, which leads to an infinite calculation. The divisor 
12 had been preferred to the divisor lo, because lo has but two factors, 2 and 
5; whilst 12 has four, viz. a, 3, 4 . and 6 . It is true that decimal numeradon, 
generalized and exclusively adapted to the metre as unity, facilitates the 
labours of astronomers and calculators; but these advantages are far from 
compensating the disadvantage of rendering thought more diflScult. The first 
object of every method ought to be to assist the conception and imagination, 
to facilitate recoHection, and to increase the power of thought-Complex 
numbers arc as old as man, because they are as inherent in the nature of his 
organization, as it is in the nature of decimal numeration’ to adapt itself to 
every unity, to every complex number, and not to one unity exclusively. 
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Finally, they made use of Greek roots, which farther multiplied diihculties; 
for these deiiominarions, although they might be useful to the learned, did 
not suit the people. The weights and measures were one of the principal 
aifairs of the Directory. Instead of leaving time to work the change, and merely 
encouraging the new system by all the power of example and fashion, they 
made compulsory laws, and had them rigorously executed. Merchants and 
citizens found themselves harassed about matters which were in themselves 
indifferent; and this increased the unpopularity of a government which 
placed itself above the wants and the reach of the people, infringing their 
usages, habits, and customs with all the violence that might have been 
expected from a Greek or Tartar conqueror, who, with the staff in his hand, 
insists upon obedience to all his commands, which are dictated only by his 
own prejudices and interests, to the total exclusion of those of the vanquished. 
The new system of weights and measures will be a subject of embarrassment 
and difficulties for several generations; and it is probable that the first learned 
commission employed to verify the measure of the meridian will find it 
necessary to make some corrections. Thus are nations tormented about 
trifles ! 

The elections to the Legislative Body brought men into pubHc business 
who were of a contrary opinion to the Directory; the natural consequence of 
its false pohey and bad administration. General Pichegru, deputy from the 
Jura to the Five Hundred, was named by acclamation president of that 
council; (his connexions with foreigners were then unknown;) Bardielemy 
was appointed to the Directory in the place of Letoumeur. These two nomin- 
ations were highly approved by the public, Pichegru was then the most 
renowned general of the Republic; he had conquered Holland. Barthelemy 
was the minister who had negotiated die peace with the King of Prussia and 
the King of Spain. 

The Directory divided into two parties: Rewbell, Barras, and La Reveil- 
lere, formed the majority; Camot and Barthelemy the minority. 

The ministry was changed. Benezcch, minister of the interior, and Cochon 
I’Apparant, minister of pohee, were implicated in the discoveries of Duveme 
de Presle. Petiet and Truguet adhered to the moderate party in the coimcils; 
they had contributed to restore to their country a great number of emigrants, 
whose presence gave umbrage. Not all the eminent services which the 
minister Petiet had performed in the war department — nor even the merit of 
having been the first, since die Revolution, who had rendered a clear and 
exact account of the expenses of his administration — could save liini from 
the displeq gp re of the factious; although he was then, as throughout his long 
ogeer of administration, remarkable fot extraordinary integrity. He left no 
fbrtttaeathis death, and, his children inherited nothing but the esteem wliich 
he had so honourably acquired. Ramel and Merlin were the only ministers 
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retained. Three parties were formed in the councils; the determined republi- 
cans, ^who sided with the majority of the Directory, excepting as far as their 
particular affections were concerned;- — the partisans of the princes and of 
foreigners; of which party Pichegru, Willot, Imbcrt Colom^s, Rovere, and 
two or three more, were the only persons in the secret; — and the Clichy 
clubbists; amongst whom were several highly respectable and well-meaning 
men, but ignorant of affairs, discontented, and enemies to the directors, the 
conventionals and tlie revolutionary government. 

The Clichy party represented themselves as wise, moderate, good French- 
men. Were they republicans? No. Were they royalists? No. They were for 
tlie constitution of lypi, then? No. For that of 1793 ? Still les.s. TJiat of tygs, 
perhaps? Yes and no. What were they, then? They themselves did not know. 
They would have consented to such a thing, but — ; to another, if - — , What 
gave them life and activity was the applauses they obtained in the saloons, and 
the praises resulting from the successes in the tribunes. They voted with the 
royahst committee without knowing it; they were astonished, when con- 
vinced, after their fall, tliat Pichegru, Imbert Colomes, Willot, De La Haye, 
etc. were conspirators; and that all those fine harangues and grand speeches 
which they had pronounced were acts of conspiracy, in furtherance of the 
pohey of Pitt and the princes. Nothing could have been farther from their 
thoughts; they had not courage enough to conspire. Carnot and many of the 
Clichy club have since proved by their conduct that they were far from 
intending to contrive any plot against the Republic. Carnot was misled by 
his hatred of the Thermidorians; his feelings had been deeply wounded, ever 
since 9 Thennidor, by the general opinion, which attributed all the blood 
shed on the scaffold to the Committee of Public Safety; he stood in need of 
the respect of the world. He was influenced by those who ruled the tribunes, 
and the public prints. 

The great majority of the writers of those journals were against the Direc- 
tory, the Convention, and the Revolution. Some of them endeavoured by 
these sentiments to purchase oblivion of the crimes they had committed 
during the reign of the revolutionary government, whose agents they had 
been; and several were in the pay of the treasury of London. The Directory 
did not oppose journal to journal, press to press, and pen to pen; whether 
they were not sensible of the importance of such measures, or whether they 
were unable or unwilling to make the necessary pecuniary sacrifices. They 
did not profit by the example of the EngHsii government, which not only 
kept in pay and profusely distributed morning, evening, weekly, monddy, 
and yearly papers, but even furnished them with extracts of such despatches 
as public curiosity was interested in. The Cabinet of Saint JamcTs deceives 
foreigners when it disclaims these wretched scribblers with such disdain, and 
loads them with so much contemptuous language: this contempt is all 
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affected; the fact is, that it pays and directs them, and that its archives are open 
to them. 

The tribune of the Council of Five Hundred and that of the Ancients, and 
almost all the pubUc prints, were full of vociferations against the government 
and the revolution; against the laws respecting emigration, the sale of national 
property, and public worship; against the embezzlements of government, 
and the enormous taxation. National property ceased to sell; those who had 
purchased it were alarmed; the emigrants returned; the priests raised their 
heads. General Pichegru was the soul of this plan of counter-revolution. The 
Directory went on in a precarious manner, amidst this tempest. 

Pichegru, born in Franche-Comte, was admitted at tlie age of eighteen into 
the military school atBricnne, in the capacity oC imitre-de-quartier. His plan 
was to enter into the convent of Vitri, to pass his noviciate there; but he was 
dissuaded from this scheme, and entered the Metz regiment of artillery, in 
1789. He was a serjeant in that regiment when the Jacobin society of Besani;on 
appointed him to the command of a battahon of volunteers. In 1793 the 
representative Saint-Just promoted him to the rank of a general-in-chief He 
conducted the campaign of 1795 successfully, and conquered Holland. In 
1795 he commanded the Army of the Rhine, during which period his treason- 
able practices began. He had a criminal understanding with the enemy’s 
generals, and concerted his operations with them. The Armies of the Sambre 
and Meuse, and Rhine, had orders to operate a combined movement, in 
order to unite atMentz; he frustrated this manoeuvre by leaving the majority 
of his forces on the Upper Rhine. Some time afterwards the Une of contra- 
vaUation which he occupied on the left bank of the river, before Mentz, was 
forced by Clairfait, who possessed himself of all his field artillery. He retired 
with the remains of his troops into the lines of Weissemberg. These events, 
with other circumstances, excited suspicions of his fidelity. The government 
was alarmed: in the beginning of 1796 it deprived him of the command of the 
army, and offered him an embassy to Sweden. Pichegru refused this, and 
retired into Franche-Comt 4 where he continued his correspondence with the 
enemy. When appointed to the Council of the Five Hundred by the electoral 
assembly of the Jura, he thought the moment had arrived for effecting the 
triumph of the foreigners’ party. He was called, in private company, the 
French General Monck. „ 

In the course of April, Duveme and the Abb6 Brottier were apprehended, 
brought before the tribunals, and condemned. Duverne de Presle made 
ithpOttant discoveries; a comer of the veil whiph covered France Was now 
lifted up. In the meantime, d’Entraigues’ portfolio reached Paris. All the 
papers- in Ithad been Indoraed and numbered by General Clarke and General 
Betphier. They contained drcumstandal particulars respecting Pichegru’s 
cOndilCt:. louche Borcl, a bookseller at Ncuschitel, was the principal actor in 
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this plot. In several long conversations which I had with the Count d’En- 
traigues, I penetrated the mystery of the intrigues which excited and kept up 
agitation in France, encouraged the hopes of foreign powers, and had an un- 
favourable effect on the negotiations with Austria. 

The signal had been given to the party: all the journals were full ofeensures, 
calumnies, and harangues against the General of the Army of Italy; they 
depreciated my successes, vilified my character, calumniated my administra- 
tion, threw out suspicious respecting ray fiilehty to the Republic, and 
accused me of ambitious designs. From the journals these slanders a.sccnded 
to the tribune, in which I was denounced for the war I had undertaken against 
Venice, for my political conduct towards Genoa, and for the award I had 
given in favour of the Valtelinc against tlie Grison leagues. They went so far 
as to deny the massacre of the French in the Venetian States, and even that of 
Verona, as well as the infringement of neutrality towards the sloop Liheratmr 
d'ltalk, which had been fired upon in the port of Venice by the Admiral’s 
galley and the batteries of the Lido fort. 

The Parisian journals soon became the subject of conversation in the camps. 
‘What !’ said the soldiers, ‘are the men who call themselves our representatives 
become the panegyrists of our enemies? The Venetians have shed french 
blood; and instead of avenging it, they accuse us, not of having shed it our- 
selves, but of having excited acts of revenge I Are they ignorant that we are 
here a hundred thousand bayonets, all unexceptionable witnesses? These 
enemies of the Republic having neither been able to conquer nor to purchase 
our general, are endeavouring to assassinate him juridically; but they will not 
succeed; they shall never reach him withoiitfirst marching over our bodies.’ 

The Italian artists published engravings in which they reptesented the 
Clichy deputies as maldng common cause with the Sclavonians. The soldiers 
grew so enthusiastic that they were quite enraged when they read the Parisian 
journals. 

On the festival of 14 July, previously to reviewing the army, I liad 
addressed it in the order of die day as follows: — ‘Soldiers 1 this is the anniver- 
sary of I4july. Yousec before you the names of our companions in arms who 
have fallen in the field of honour in defence of the liberty of their country. 
They have set you a noble example; you owe your entire devotion to the 
Republic, and to the welfare of thirty millions of Frenchmen; you owe it to 
the glory of the French name, to which you have added new lustre by your 
victories, 

‘I well know, soldiers, that you arc deeply affected at the calamities which 
direaten our country. But our country cannot be in real dangerj.,The same 
men through whose means ^le has triumphed over all Europe combined 
against her, are still there. We are separated from France by mountains; but 
you would pass them with the rapidity of the eagle, were it necessary, in order 
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to maintain the constitution, defend liberty, and protect the government and 
the repubhcans. The government, soldiers, watches over the deposit of the 
laws which is entrusted to its care. Whenever the royalists shew themselves, 
that moment is their last. Dismiss all anxiety; and let us swear by the manes of 
the heroes who have fallen by our side for liberty — let us swear on our colours, 
war against the enemies of the Republic and of the constitution of the year 
III!’ 

Thi-s was the spark that kindled the conflagration. Each division of cavalry 
and infantry drew up its address; the officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
privates voted and signed them. These addresses evinced the violent agitation 
that prevailed. General Berthier sent them to tlie Directory and the Councils. 
The people recovered themselves; the Armies of the Sambre and Meuse, and 
the Rhine, shared die same sentiments. A total alteration in the disposition of 
the pubhe immediately took place. The majority of the Directory appeared 
lost; the Republic was in danger. 

Hoche marched a division of the Army of the Sambre and Meuse upon 
Paris, under pretext of the expedition to Ireland. The Council of the Five 
Hundred was highly displeased at the conduct of the military in infringing 
the constitutional circle. Hoche left the capital; his only refuge was his own 
head-quarters. 

Under these critical circumstances a powerful party invited me to over- 
throw the Directory, and seize the reins of government myself. The enthusi- 
asm which the conquest of Italy had excited in France, and the devotion of 
the army which had acquired so many laurels under my command, seemed 
to smooth all obstructions. Had ambition been the guide of my life, I would 
not have hesitated: what I afterwards did on i8 Brumaire, I might have done 
on i8 Fructidor; but the independence, power, and prosperity of France were 
then, as throughout my life, the principal objects of my thoughts. When 
victorious at Arcole and Rivoli, I was as far from tliinking it was m my 
power to secure these grand objects at tliat time, as I afterwards was at Paris, 

I after my disasters, from the moment when the Legislative Chamber aban- 
1 doned me. In 1797, as in 1815, the ferment of revolutionary ideas misled the 
I leaders of faction and deluded the multitude; the same men who had over- 
I turned the throne of Louis XVI directed public opinion, and fancied them- 
selves destined to save the Revolution. I-resolved to support the Directory, 
and for that purpose sent General Augcreau to Paris: but had the conspirators 
gained the day, contrary to my expectations, everything was arranged for 
my making my entrance into Lyons at the head of 15,000 men within five 
days after j£Speiving intelligence of their triumph; whence, marching on Paris, 
and rallying all the republicans and those interested in the Revolution, I 
would Wve passed the Rubicon, like Caesar, at the head of the popular 
party. 
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On General Augercau’s arrival, lie was appointed by the Directory to the 
comiEand of the seventeenth military division. On i8 Fructidor (4 Sept) at 
daybreak, the peace-ofiicers went to the houses of the directors Barthelemy 
and Carnot. They seized the former; but the latter, who had been warned of 
his danger, fled to Geneva. At the same moment the Directory had Piclu'gru, 
Willot, fifty deputies to the Council oFthc Ancients and Council ot Five 
Flundred, and one hundred and fifty other individuals, most of whom were 
journalists, arrested. The same day the Directory addressed a message to the 
legislature, communicating tlie con.spiracy which had been formed against 
the Republic, and laying before it the papers found in d’Eutraigucs’ portfolio, 
and the declarations made by Duverne dc Frcsie. 1 he law of tp Fructidor 
condemned to deportation two directors, fifty deputies, and one lumdred and 
forty-eight individuals; the elections of several departments were annulled; 
several laws were repealed; new measures of public safety vverc decreed; the 
nomination of Carnot and Barthelemy to the Directory was revoked, and 
they were replaced by Merlin and Francois de Neufehateau. Thus the schemes 
of the enemies of the Republic were defeated. 

The pubUc was equally astonished and incredulous. It was supposed that 
d’Entraigucs’ papers and Duveme’s discoveries were forged; but all doubt 
ceased when the following proclamation appeared from Moreau to his army, 
dated from his head-quarters at Strasburg, 23 Fructidor (9 Sept., 1797): — 
‘Soldiers! I have this instant received the proclamation of the Executive 
Directory, dated the i8th of cliis month (4 Sept.), informing France that 
Pichegru has rendered himself unworthy of the confidence with which he has 
so long inspired the whole Republic, and the armies in particular. I have also 
been informed that several military men, too confident in the patriotism of 
that representative, and considering the services he had rendered to the state, 
doubted this assertion. I owe it to my brethren in arms and fellow-citizens to 
inform them of the truth. It is but too ttuc that Pichegru has betrayed the con- 
fidence of all France. I informed one of the members of the Directory, on the 
17th of this month (3 Sept.), that a correspondence with Conde and other 
agents of the Pretender had fallen into my hands, which left no doubt of these 
treasonable acts. The Directory has summoned me to Paris, requiring, no 
doubt, more complete information respecting this correspondence. Soldiers! 
be calm and dismiss all anxiety respecting the state of affairs at home: depend 
upon it, that the government w'ill keep down the royalists, anc! vigilantly 
maintain the republican constitution which you luve sworn to defend,’ 

On 34 Fructidor (to September) Moreau wrote as follows to the Directory: 
— 'I did not receive your order to come to Paris imtil a very late hour on the 
32nd, when I was ten Icaguesirora Strasburg. Some hours were necessary for 
me to make arrangements for my departure, to secure the tranquillity of the 
army, and to apprehend several persons compromised in an interesting corre.s- 
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pondence which I shall myself deliver to you. 1 send you subjoined a pro- 
clamation which I have issued, which has had the effect of convincing many 
incredulous persons; and 1 confess I found it difficult to believe that a man wlio 
had done his country such important services, and had no interest in betraying 
it, could have been guilty of such infamous conduct. I was thought to be a 
friend of Pichcgru’s; but I have long ceased to esteem him. You will sec that 
no one was in greater danger than myself, for the whole scheme was founded 
on the expected reverses of the army which I commanded; its courage has 
saved the Republic.’ 

On 19 Fructidor (5 September) Moreau had written to Barthelemy as 
follows: 

‘Citizen Director, you will recollect, no doubt, that on my last visit to 
Bale, I informed you that at the passage of the Rhine we took a waggon from 
General Khnglin, containing two or three hundred letters of his correspond- 
ence; those of Wittcrsbach formed part of them, but were the least important. 
Many of these letters are in cypher, but we have found out tire hey to them: 
die whole are now decyphenng, which occupies much time. No person is 
called by his real name in these letters, so that many Frenchmen who are in 
correspondence with Klinglin, Conde, Wickham, D’Englhen, and others, are 
not easily discovered. We have, nevertheless, such indications, that several are 
already known. I had determined not to give publicity to this correspondence, 
since, as peace inight he presumed to be at hand, there seemed to be no 
danger to the Republic: besides, these papers could have afforded proofs 
against but few persons, as no one is named in rhem. But seeing at the head of 
the parties which are now doing so much mischief to our country, and in pos- 
session of an eminent situation of the highest confidence, a man deeply 
implicated in tliis correspondence, and intended to act an important part in 
the recall of the Pretender (the object to which it relates), I have thought it 
my duty to apprise you of the circumstance, that you may not be duped by 
his pretended repuhlicism; that you may watch over his proceedings, and 
oppose his fatal projects against out country; since nothing but a civil war can 
be the object of his schemes. 

‘I confess, Citizen Director, that it is with deep regret that I inform you of 
this treason; and the more so, because the man I denoimce to you was once my 
friend, and would certainly have remaincfl so still, had I not detected him. I 
Speak of the representative of the people, Pichegru. He has been too prudent 
to commit any thing to writing; he only communicated verbally with those 
Vfho Wefe inttusted with this correspondence, who carried his proposals and 
received his answers. He is designated under several names, that of Baptiste 
jenongst others. A brigadien-genetal named BadouviUc was attached to him, 
apiJ 'fc ftleirtinned by die name of Coco. He was one of the coiuiers whom 
Piefasgro and die o^cr correspondents employed; you must frequently have 
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seen him at Bale. Their grand movement was to liave taken place at the begin- 
ning of the campaign of the year IV ; they reckoned on the probable occur- 
rence of some disasters on my talcing the command of the army; which, as 
they expected, discontented at its defeat, would call for its old commander, 
who, in that case, was to have acted according to circumstances and the 
instructions he would have received. He w'as to liave 900 louis for the journey 
which he took to Paris at the time of his discharge; which circunistaricc 
accounts, in a natural way. for his refusal of the Swedish embassy. 

‘I suspect the Lajolais family of being conccnied in this plot. The confidence 
which I have in your patriotism and prudence alone determined me to give 
you tliis intelligence. The proofs arc as clear as day, but I doubt whether they 
are judicial. I entreat you, Citizen Director, to have the goodness to assist me 
with your advice on this perplexing occasion. You know me well enough to 
conceive how dear diis disclosure costs me; nothing less than the danger 
which threatened my country would have induced me to make it. The secret 
is confined to five persons; General Desaix, General Rcgnier, one of my 
aides-de-camp, and an officer employed in the secret service of the army, who 
is constantly employed in pursuing the clue of information afforded by the 
dccyphercd letters.’ 

The letters found in Klinglin’s waggon were soon afterwards published, in 
April, 1797; Moreau, Desaix, and Regnier alone had been acquainted with 
their contents. Proofs of Pichegru’s treachery soon poured in from all quar- 
ters; he became the object of public execration. The persons condemned were 
embarked at Rochefort and transported to Guiana. 

When I was informed of the law of 19 Fructidor, I w'as deeply afflicted, and 
loudly declared my dissatisfaction. I reproached the three directors with not 
having known how to act with moderation in the hour of victory. I thought 
it right that Carnot, Barthelemy, and the fifty deputies should be deprived of 
their ftmetions, as a measure of public safety, and placed under inspection in 
one of the tofms of the interior of the Republic. 1 would have had Pichegru, 
Willot, Imbert Coloma, and two or three more only, brought to trial, and 
condemned to expiate on the scaffold the treasonable crime which they had 
committed, and of which government possessed the proofs; but there I would 
have stopped. I was shocked to sec men of great talent, such as Portajis, 
Tron^on-Ducoudray, and Fontams, patriots like Boissy d’Angks, Duraoul- 
ard, and Muraire, and supreme magistrates, as Carnot and Barthelemy, con- 
demned, without information or trial, to perish in the marshes of Smamari. 
What! inflict the punishment of transportation on a multitude of journalists, 
who merited only contempt and the disgrace of a correctional punishment! 
This was renewing the prosefiptions of the Roman triumvirate; it was acting 
in a more cruel and arbitrary manner than Fouquier-Tiuvflle's tribunal; for he 
at least heard the accused, and he condemned them only to death! The armies, 
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aiid the whole mass of the people, were for the Republic. Nothing but the 
clanger of the state could havejustified such a flagrant piece of injustice, such a 
violation of equity and of the laws. 

The conspirators wished to effect the destruction of the RepubBc by means 
of the Legislative Body; to render the Directory unpopular, by the powerful 
agency of the national tribune; to impede its proceedings by tlie authority of 
the legislative: to compose a Directory of men of weak characters, or devoted 
to the party; and, lastly, to proclaim the counter-revolution as the only 
remedy for the calamities whicli afflicted the country. 

The three directors, intoxicated ■with their victory, saw only their own 
triumph in tliat of the Republic. The Councils appointed Merlin and Fran- 
cois de Neufehateau to succeed Carnot and Barthelemy; they did not convoke 
die electoral assemblies in order to fill up the vacancies, but remained in an 
imperfect state, -without respectability or independence. It was difficult to 
conceive what advantage they proposed to themselves from such an attack 
on the constitution — such a disregard of public opinion. Did these three men, 
unsupported by the prepossessions attendant on ancient greatness, or even by 
die honours of victory, pretend to set themselves up as kings of France, and 
to govern of their own authority, without the aid of the law, or the concur- 
rence of the Legislarive Body? The acts of 22 Floreal in the following year, 
and those which took place two years afterwards on 30 Prairial, were die 
consequences of this illegal and impolitic conduct. In Frucridor, the govern- 
ment attacked the legislature; on 22 Floreal the legislature and the govern- 
ment violated the sovereignty of the people, by refusing to receive the deputies 
nominated by electoral assembUes whicli had been declared legal, as members 
of the Councils. Lastly, on 30 Prairial the Councils, infringed the rights, die 
prerogatives, and the liberty of the government. The events of these three 
days were subversive of the republican system, and annihilated the constitu- 
tion of 1795. 

In the month of October, 1796, the Cabinet of Saint James’s, alarmed at the 
pecuniary sacrifices which it would be necessary to require from the English 
in order to maintain die war against France, had determined on peace. Lord 
Malmesbury had exclianged his powers as plenipotentiary with Charles La- 
croix, minister of exterior relations, at Paris; but, after several conferences, 
this plenipotentiary having communicated- his ultimatum, which required the 
retrocession of Belgium to the Emperor, the negotiations were broken off. 
The preliminaries signed at Leoben induced the English to renew them. 
Austria herself had renounced Belgium; and the possession of this province 
could no longer occasion any difficulty. Lord Malmesbury came to lisle. 
Pitt was now desirous of peace, in consequence of the failure of his financial 
plains. The Directory appointed Letoumeur, Pleville-le-Peley, and Maret, 
afterwards Duke of Bassano, as plenipotentiaries. The choice of the latter 
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gavels atisfactioii at London; Pitt was acquainted with Iiis pacific inclinations, 
and esteemed his character, having treated with him in 1792 for the preserva- 
tion of Louis XVI and the maintenance of peace. Lord Malmesbury on his 
side, wished to efface the impression of his failure at Paris the preceding year, 
and to crown his long political career with new success. The plenipotentiaries 
on both sides being actuated by good faith, a favourable issue was anticipated. 
These important negotiations, which were proceeding at the same time in the 
north of France and in Italy, could not be unconnected with each other. 
Clarke was instructed to correspond with Marct, A peace concluded with 
England would have removed many difficulties at Campo-Formio, and it w'as 
on the point of signature, at Lisle, on terms more advantagcoirs to France and 
her allies chan those of the treaty of Amiens, when the events of 18 Fructidot 
took place. Maret was recalled. Trcilhard and Bonnier, the new plenipoten- 
tiaries, demanded the restoration of all that England had conquered from 
France, Spain, and Holland. Lord Malmesbuty’, astonished at this singular 
demand, replied that he had orders to negotiate on terms of mutual compen- 
sation. The French ministers gave him twenty-four hours to accede to their 
demand, and desired him, in case he persisted in declining to explain himself, 
to return to London for fiesh instructions and more extensive powers. On 
17 September be quitted Lisle. The French plenipotentiaries carried their 
irony so far as to pretend to expect his return, to Lisle, and to wait for him 
there. On 5 October. Lord Malmesbury notified to them, from London, that 
England would send no more plenipotentiaries to France, miless her negotia- 
tor were first furiiElied with some guarantee that would secure his independ- 
ence, and the respect due to his character. The Directory was as clearly in the 
wrong, in the second negotiation, as right in the first, both in substance and 
form. It was just, when France was preserving part of her conquests on the 
Continent, that England should likewise retain part of hers. In forgetting the 
respect due to the character of an ambassador, the Directory forgot its own 
dignity. 

Some rime after 18 Fructidor, a law was enacted relating to the public debt, 
by which it was ordained that the third of the capital should be inscribed in a 
new book, and the interest paid at five per cent; that the other two-thirds 
should be reimbursed in honsde deux tiers, and that domains should be pledged 
for their liquidation: but every yiai the laws of the budget withdrew the 
pledge, and thus prolonged the irrtmorality and misery of this bankaiptcy. 
At length the bans de deux tiers were rcdiia-d to two per cent. It would have 
been less odious to leave the capital untouched, and merely to reduce the 
interest. 

I was of opinion that the Jircscrvation of public faith was of the utmost 
importance, and to be preferred to every other consideration; that it was 
desirable to extinguish the debt by charging it upon all national domains 
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whatsoever, including those under sequestration, and to pursue this measure 
with such energy as to effect the operation in three years. I thought the prin- 
ciple ought to be established, at the same time, as a constitutional law sanc- 
tioned by the people, that one generation cannot be pledged by another 
generation, and that the interest of a loan can only be demanded during the 
first fifteen years. This would have been a preservative against the abuse of 
this resource, and would have protected future generations against the 
cupidity of the present. 

At the period of i8 Fructidor, the aide-de-camp Lavalette had been several 
months at Paris, as a mediator between me, the majority of the Directory, the 
minority, and the different parties into "which the Councils and the capital 
were divided. A fortnight after the i8ch he was molested by the government: 
he was a man of a mild character and moderate opinions; lie set off precipi- 
tately for Milan, and sought my protection. 

One of my first cares, on obtaining the consulate, was to annul the law of 
19 Fructidor; to recall to their country a great number of individuals respect- 
able for their talents and the services they had performed, and who were, in 
consequence of a few imprudent acts, persecuted and comprised in the pro- 
scription of Fructidor. Pichegru, WiUot, Imbert Colom&s, and a few others of 
that stamp, were alone excepted. Carnot, Portalis, Barbd Marbois, and 
Benczech, were afterwards my ministers, and entrusted with portfolios. 
Barthelemy, Lapparent, Pastoret, Boissy d'Anglas, and Fontanes, became 
senators; the latter was even president of the Legislative Body, and grand 
master of the University. Simeon, Muraire, Gau, Villaret Joyeuse, Dumas, 
and Laumont, were appointed to the Council of State; Vaublanc, Duplantier, 
etc. were prefects. 

The government was daily losing in pubHc opinion. The Council of Five 
Hundred, alarmed at the general discontent, aggravated the evU instead of 
providing a remedy for it. They thought that revolutionary measures alone 
could save them: they had the rashness to order all the nobles to quit France. 
There were greatnumbers of this class, not only in the constituted authorities, 
but even in the armies. It was partly for the purpose of giving advice to 
France that I wrote on ii November to the provisional government of Genoa 
that remarkable letter which produced so great an effect in Paris, and in 
which I said: ‘To exclude the nobles from all public functions would be a 
most flagrant piece of injustice; in committing which you would be acting as 
they have done.’ 



Chapter XXII 

PEACE OF CAMPO-FOR.MIO' 

Exchange of the ratifications of the preliminaries of Leo- 
ben (24 May). Conferences of Montebello; conferences of 
Udine previous to 18 Fructidor. Conferences of Passeri- 
ano. After 18 Frnctidor, the French government is no 
longer desirous of peace. Motives which determine me as 
French plenipotentiary to sign the treaty of peace. My 
interest and policy. Extravagant pretensions of the Imper- 
ial plenipotentiaries; threats; movements of the armies. 
Signature of the treaty of peace of Campo-Formio (ij 
Oct.), Of General Desaix and General Hoche. I leave 
Italy, and proceed to Paris, passing through Rastadt, 

^• "1 " itc exchange of the ratifications of the preliminaries of Leoben 
I took place on 24 May at Montebello, between me and the Mar- 
I quis di Gallo. A question of etiquette arose for the first time: 

I the Emperors of Germany did not give the Kings of France the 

alternative; the Cabinet of Vienna was apprehensive that the 
Republic would not acknowledge tins custom, and that the otlier powers of 
Europe, following the example o£,tlic French, would force the holy Roman 
empire to descend from the sort of supremac)^ it had enjoyed ever since the 
time of Charlemagne. It was in the first eatasies of the Austrian minister, at 
the acquiescence of France in the customary etiquette, that he renounced the 
idea of the congress of Bemc, consented to a separate negotiation, and agreed 
not to open the congress of Rastadt for preserving the peace of the empire 
until July then next. In a few days the plenipotentiaries had agreed on the fol- 
lowing terms as the basis of a definitive treaty: fine, the boundary of the 
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Rhine for France; secondly, Venice and the boimdary of the Adige for the 
Emperor; and thirdly, Mantua and the boundary of the Adige for the Cis- 
alpine Republic. The Marquis di GaUo declared that his next courier would 
bring him powers ad hoc to sign the treaty of peace on these terms; I and 
General Clarke had been invested with the necessary powers ever since 
6 May. The conditions were more favourable to France than the Direc- 
tory had expected: the peace might therefore have been considered as 
concluded. 

Clarke was a captain in the Orleans dragoons when the Revolution took 
place. From 1789 he attached himself to the Orleans party. In 1795 he was 
placed by the Committee of Public Safety at the head of the topographical 
department. Being patronized by Carnot, he was chosen by the Directory, in 
1796, to make overtures of peace to the Emperor, for which purpose he went 
to Milan. The real object of his mission was, not to open a negotiation, but to 
act as the secret agent of the Directory at head-quarters, and to watch me, 
whose victories began to give umbrage. Clarke sent reports to Paris respecting 
the first persons in the army, which excited murmurs, and drew unpleasant 
reflections on him. Convinced that it is necessary that governments should 
obtain information, I was glad they had confided this mission to a man who 
was known, rather than to one of those subaltern agents who pick up the most 
absurd information in antechambers and taverns. I therefore encouraged 
Clarke, and even employed him in several negotiations with Sardinia and the 
princes of Italy. After 18 Fructidor I defended him warmly, not only because 
he had gained my esteem in the very delicate mission he had been employed 
in, but also because it became me to grant protection to a man who had been 
in daily communication with me, and of whom I had had no ostensible cause 
to complain. Clarke’s genius was not military; he was an official man, exact 
and upright in business, and a great enemy to knaves. He is descended from 
one of the Irish famiUes, which accompanied the Stuarts in their misfortunes. 
His foible was that of priding himself on his birth; and he rendered himself 
ridiculous in the imperial reign by genealogical researches which were 
strangely at variance with the opinions he had professed, the course of his life, 
and the circumstances of the times: diis was a blunder. I, nevertheless, en- 
trusted him with the portfolio of the war department, as an able minister who 
was likely to be attached to me who ha^ loaded him with favours. In the 
time of the empire Clarke rendered important services by the integrity of his 
administration; and it is to be regretted, for the sake of liis memory, that 
towards the end of his career he was a member of the ministry which France 
will eternally reproach with having forced her whole people to pass under 
the Cauduie Forks, by ordering the disbanding of an army that had for twenty- 
fiye years been its country’s glory, and by giving up to our astonished enemies 
oht still invincible fortresses. If the royal confidence, in 1814 and 1815, had 
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not Ijecn placed in men whose minds were unequal to the circumstances of 
that crisis, or who, like renegades to their country, could see no safety or 
glory for their master’s throne but in tile yoke of the Holy Alliance; if the 
Duke de Richelieu, whose ambition it was to deliver his country from the 
presence of foreign bayonets; if Chateaubriand, who had just rendered 
distinguislicd services at Ghent, had had the direction of affairs, France would 
have remained powerful and formidable after those two grand and critical 
trials. Chateaubriand has received from nature the sacred fire; his works 
prove it. His style is not that of Racine— it is that of prophecy. He is the only 
man in the world who could, with impunity, have said in the Chamber of 
Peers, ‘Napoleon s grey great coat and hat hoisted on a stick, on the coast of Brest, 
lootild set all Europe tii arms.’ Should he ever take the helm of affairs, it is 
possible that Chateaubriand may lose himself; so many have found it their 
destruction! But it is certain that greatness and national spirit must always 
acknowledge his genius, and that he would have rejected with indignation 
the idea of those infamous actions by which the administrarion of that period 
disgraced itself. 

Count Merfcld, a new Austrian plenipotenriary, arrived at Montebello on 
19 June. The Cabinet of Vienna disavowed the Marquis di Gallo, and per- 
sisted in its resolution to treat for peace only in the congress of Berne and in 
the presence of its allies: it had evidently changed its plan. Was it engaged in a 
new coah'tion? Did it place its confidence in the Russian armies? Was this 
change one of the effects of Pichegru’s conspiracy? Did the enemy flatter 
themselves that the civil war, which ravaged the departments of the West, 
would spread itself over all France; and that the supreme power would fall 
into the hands of die conspirators? 

The Austrian plenipotentiaries confessed that they had nothing to say in 
reply, when I observed to them that England and Russia svould never con- 
sent to allow the Emperor to take his indcnuiities at the expense of ancient 
Venice; that to decline to negotiate, except in concert with these powers, was 
to declare a determination to try the chances of war once more. The minister 
Thugut sent new instraccions; he gave up the congress of Bcmc, and agreed 
to the principle of a separate negotiation. The conferences began at Udine on 
I July. General Clarke alone attended on the part of France. I intimated that 
I should not attend until I should see reason to conclude, from the protocol, 
that the Austrian plenipotentiaries were sincerely desirous of peace, and had 
power to make it. A few days afterwards I left MontebeUo and went to 
Milan; where T remained all July and August. Austria was waiting to sec the 
result of the troubles in France: these two months were accordingly spent in 
idle parleys, The affair of 18 FVuctidoc baffled all her hopes. Count Cobcnfczel 
hastened to Udine, invested with the full powers of thS Emperor, whose 
entire coididencc he possessed. The Marquis di Gallo, Count Merfcld, and 
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Baron Engelmann took part in the conferences; but they were in reality only 
introduced for form’s sake. 

I went to Passeriano: Clarke having been recalled, I was now the only 
plenipotentiary on the part of France. On 26 September the negotiation with 
Count Cobentzel began. The conferences were alternately held at Udine and 
at Passeriano. The four Austrian plenipotentiaries sat on one side of a rect- 
angular table; at the ends were the secretaries of legation; and on the other 
side was I, as French plenipotentiary. When the conferences were held at 
Passeriano the dinner was given by me; when they were held at Udine, it was 
given by Count Cobentzel. Passeriano is a handsome country house situate 
on the left bank of the Tagliamento, four leagues from Udine and three 
leagues from the ruins of Aquilea. 

In the first conference Count Cobentzel disclaimed all that his colleagues 
had been saying for four months; he urged extravagant pretensions, and it 
became necessary to recommence the circle of nonsense which had been 
going on ever since May. With a negotiator of tins kind, there was but one 
metliod of proceeding; namely, to go as far beyond the true medium as he 
himself did, in the opposite direction. 

Count Cobentzel was a native of Brussels; a very agreeable man in com- 
pany, and distinguished by studied politeness, but positive and uiitractable in 
business. There was a want of propriety and precision in his mode of expres- 
sing himself, of which he was sensible; and he endeavoured to compensate 
for this by talking loud and using imperious gestures. 

The Marquis di Gallo, Neapolitan minister to Vienna, enjoyed the favour 
both of the Queen of Naples and the Empress. He was of an insinuating, 
supple character, but a man of honour. 

Count Metfcld, colonel of a regiment of Hulans, had distinguished himself 
and gained the confidence of the minister Thugut. Baron Englemann be- 
longed to the Chancery, and was a well-meaning, sensible man. 

The progress of the negotiations after the arrival of Count Cobentzel, left 
no farther doubt respecting the teal intentions of the Court of Vienna, which 
wished for peace, and had contracted no new engagement with Russia or 
England. Accordingly, the moment the Austrian negotiators were convinced 
that they could only obtain peace by adhering to the terms proposed at 
Montebello, it might have been signed, hsd not tire Directory changed their 
poHcy. The affair of 18 Fructidor lud led them to trust too much to their own 
sttcj^h, and they now thought they might with impunity require the nation 

tnsJee new sacrifices. They conveyed insinuations to me calculated to induce 
nije to break off the negotiations and recommence hostilities, whilst the official 
cfotrcspondcnce was stiU dictated in the spirit olE the instructions of 6 May. It 
was evident that the Directory wished for war, but was anxious that the 
tqlpoiirihSity of the rupture should rest entirely with the negotiator. When 
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they perceived that this plan did not succeed— and, what tliey thought more 
important, when tliey believed their own power firmly established — they 
sent their ultimatum, by a despatch dated 29 September, which I received at 
Passeriano on 6 October. France now refused to yield to the Emperor either 
Venice or the line ofthe Adige; and this refusal was equivalent to a declaration 
of war. 


I had fixed ideas respecting the degree of obedience which I owed to ray 
government. With respect to military operations, I thought it my duty to 
execute my orders only so long as they seemed to me reasonable and likely to 
succeed; I would have considered it a crime to undertake the execution of a 


defective plan, and in that case would have thought myself obliged to offer 
my resignation. I had acted thus in 1796. when the Directory had wislied to 
detach part of my army into the kingdom of Naples. 

My ideas respecting the degree of obedience due from me as a plenipoten- 
tiary, were not so well setded. Could I renounce my mission in the midsr of a 
negotiation, or thus hazard its result, by executing instructions of which I did 
not approve, and which wxrc equivalent to a declaration of war? But my 
principal character at Passeriano was that of general-in-chief. It appeared to 
me absurd to suppose that I was to declare war as a plenipotentiary, and at the 
same time give up my command as a general, so as not to have to recommence 
hostilities, by executing a plan of campaign contrary to my opinion. 

The minister of foreign relations extricated me from this anxiety. In one of 
his despatches he informed me that the Directory, in drawing up its ultima- 
tum, had been persuaded that it was in the power of the gencral-in-chief to 
compel its acceptance by force of arms. I meditated profoundly on this com- 
munication; it was now evident that I held in my hands the destiny of France: 
war or peace depended on my decision. I resolved to abide by my instructions 
of 6 May, and to sign the peace on the terms settled at Montebello; which, 
before t 8 Fructidor, had been approved by the government. 

The motives which influenced my decision were; First, that the general 
plan of my campaign was defective; secondly, that having only received the 
ultimatum on 16 October, hostilities could not recommence before *5 Nov- 


ember, when it would be difficult for the French armies to emet Germany, 
whilst tlic season would be favourable to the Austrians for cotkedng con- 
siderable forces in the plains of Italy; thirdly, that the command of the army 
of Germany was entrusted to Augcrcan, whose political opinions had become 
very violent since the events of Fructidor; lus staff was principally composed 
ofsateUices of the propagandists, intoxicated with the principles of 1793, 
winch was an insurmountable impediment to the harmony so necessary in 
the operations ofthe two armies; I had desired that the command of the army 
might be given to Desaix, Moreau being removed; fourthly, that I had 
required a reinforcement of 1 3,000 infantry and 4,000 cavalry, which had 
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bceti refused; yet that with only 50,000 men under arms I was twenty days’ 
march nearer to Vienna than the armies of the lUiine, having to fight three- 
fourths of the forces of the House of Austria, which covered Vienna on the 
Italian side, whilst the armies of the Sainbre and Meuse and Rhine were 
opposed only by a mere corps of observation; fifthly, that the Directory, in 
its delirium, had, by its despatches of 29 September, declared its refusal to 
ratify the treaty of offensive and defensive alliance of the preceding 5 April 
with the King of Sardinia. By that treaty the King of Sardinia had engaged to 
join tlie army of Italy with a contingent of 8,000 infantry, 2,000 cavalry, and 
forty pieces of cannon. The refusal of the Directory drove the Court of Turin 
to despair; it could no longer avoid perceiving the ultimate intentions of the 
French government; it had therefore no terms to keep; and the army of 
Italy would therefore have been under the necessity of detaching 10,000 men 
to reinforce the garrisons of Piedmont and Lombardy. 

On 21 October, the Directory notified, that in consequence of my observa- 
tions tliey had determined to reinforce my army with a body of 6,000 men, 
to be sent from the army of Germany, to modify the general plan of the 
campaign agreeably to my wishes; and to ratify the treaty of offensive and 
defensive alliance with the King of Sardinia; and that this resolution had been 
communicated to the legislative body the same day, 21 October. 

But the Treaty of Campo-Formio bad been signed three days before the 
writing of these despatches, which did not reach Passeriano until twelve days 
after the signature of the peace. Perhaps, if the Directory had taken this resolu- 
tion on 29 September, when it sent its last ultimatum, I would have deter- 
mined on war, in the hope of liberating all Italy as far as the Isonao, of which 
I was more desirous than anyone. 

It was my interest to conclude peace. The republicans openly manifested 
I their jealousy of me. ‘So much glory,’ said they, ‘is incompatible with liberty,’ 
* If I had recommended hostilities, and the French army bad occupied Vienna, 
the Directory, constant to the principles by which tliey had been actuated 
ever since 18 Fructidor, would have wanted to revolutionize the empire, 
which would undoubtedly have involved France in a new war with Prussia, 
Russia, and the Germanic body; but the Republic was ill-governed; and the 
administration corrupt; the government inspired neither confidence nor 
respect. Had I broken off the negotiations, the responsibility of the conse- 
quences would have lain with me; but in giving peace to my country, I added 
to the glory of conquest and pacification chat of being the founder of two 
great republics; for Belgium, the departments of the lUiine, Savoy, And the 
county of Nice, could not be legitimately annexed to France unril the treaty 
c*£pc<icc with the Emperor, nor could the existence of the Qisalpinc Republic 
I b?, tegqlarly pracqred without that event. Thus crowned with laurels and 
I with the olive branch in my hand, I thought I should safely'retutn into private 
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life, with equal glory to the great men of antiquity; the first act of my public 
life would be concluded; circumstances and the interest of my country would 
regulate the remainder of my career; glory, and the love and esteem of the 
French nation, were sufficient means for the attainment of any object. 

France was anxious for peace. The struggle of tile allied Kings with the 
Republic, was a conflict of principles; it was a repetition of the contest be- 
tween the Ghibellines and the Guelphs; a war between the oligarchs who 
reigned at London, Vienna, and Saint-Petersburg, and the republicans of 
Paris. As French plenipotentiary I conceived the idea of altering this state of 
affairs, which left France opposed singly to them all, and of throwing an 
apple of discord amongst the allies, and thus changing the state of the 
question by creating other passions and other interests. Tlic Republic of 
Venice was wholly aristocratical; the cabinets of Sainc-Jaines’s and Saint- 
Petersburg were most particularly interested in its fate. In seizing on the terri- 
tories of this republic, the house of Austria would excite the highest degree of 
resentment andjealousy in those powers. The senate of Venice had conducted 
itself very ill towards France, but extremely well towards Austria. What 
opinion would nations form of the morality of the cabinet of Vienna, when 
tlicy saw it appropriate to itself the dominions of its ally, the most ancient 
state in modem Europe, and that which entertained die most opposite prin- 
ciples to democracy and the French system; and all this witliout any pretext, 
and merely for its own convenience? What a lesson would this be for Bavaria 
and the powers of the second order! The Emperor would be obliged to give 
up to France die fortress of Mentz, which he only held as a pledge; and would 
appropriate to himself the spoils of the princes of Germany, whose protector 
he was, and whose armies were fighting under his standard. This was pre- 
senting to all Europe a complete satire on absolute governments and the 
European oligarchy. What could afford a more convincing proof of their 
being worn out, decayed, and illegitimate? 

Austria would be content; for although she gave up Belgium and Lom- 
bardy, she received an equivalent, if not in revenue and population, at least in 
geographical convenience and commercial facilities. Venice was contiguous 
to Styria, Carinthia, and Hungary. The league of the European, oligarchy 
would be divided, and France would avail herself of this circumstance to 
grapple with England singly, in Ireland* Canada, and the Indies. 

The different factions which divided Venice would be extinguished; aristo- 
crats and democrats would unite in opposition to the sway of a foreign nation. 
There was no reason to fear that a nation of such soft manners would ever 
conceive an affection for a German government; or that a great commercial 
dty, which had for ages been a maritime power, would become sincerely 
attached to an inland monarchy without colonies; and if eijer the opportunity 
of creating the Italian nation should arise, this cession would be no impedi- 
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ment. The years which the Venetians would have passed under the yoke of 
the house of Austria, would make them hail any national government with 
enthusiasm, whether a little more or less aristocratical, whether Venice should 
be its capital or not. The people of Venice, Lombardy, Piedmont, Genoa, 
Parma, Bologna, Romagna, Ferrara, Tuscany, Rome, and Naples, could not 
be converted into Italians without being decomposed and reduced to ele- 
ments; they wanted recasting, as it were. In fact, fifteen years afterwards, that 
is to say, in 1812, tire Austrian power in Italy, tlic throne of Sardinia, those of 
the dukes of Parma, Modena and Tuscany, and even that of Naples, with the 
oligarchies of Genoa and Venice, had disappeared. The temporal power of the 
pope, which had always been the cause of the parcelling out of Italy into so 
many portions, was on the point of ceasing to be an obstacle; the grand- 
duchy of Berg had remained vacant, and awaited the court of King Joachim. 
'It will take me twenty years,’ said I, in 1805, at the council of Lyons, ‘to create 
the Italian nation.’ Fifteen had sufficed; all was ready; I waited only for the 
birth of a second son, in order to take him to Rome, crown him king of the 
Italians, give the regency to Prince Eugene, and proclaim the independence of 
the peninsula, from the Alps to the Ionian Sea, and from the Mediterranean to 
the Adriatic. 

The court of Vienna, tired of the sanguinary struggle which it had for 
several years maintained, was not solicitous to retain Belgium, which it could 
never have defended; and thought itself fortunate, after so many disasters, in 
obtaining indemnities for losses already sustained, and in contracting engage- 
ments with the French Republic, which secured it certain advantages in tlic 
arrangement of the affairs of Germany; but although the principles of the 
treaty were agreed upon, the mode of execution was by no means settled. 
Count (^obentzel required, he said, ‘the Adda as a boundary, or nothing’. 
Hesuppdfted his demands by statistical calculations. 

‘You wish,’ said he, ‘to restore the system of 1756; you must therefore give 
us an advantageous treaty, framed without reference to the events of the war. 
Both powqrs have had their glorious days; our two armies ought to esteem 
each other; a peace disadvantageous to either power would never be anything 
but a truce. When you agree to this principle, why do you refuse to give us a 
complete and absolute indemnity? What are the foundations of power? — 
Population and revenue. What does the Emperor, my master, lose? — Bel- 
gium and Lombardy, the two most populous and richest provinces in the 
ivotld. Belgium is doubly valuable to you, because it renders Holland subject 
to yout power, and enables you to blockade England from the Baltic to the 
Sftaits of Gibraltar. We further consent to your adding Mentz, the four 
, departments of the Rhine, Savoy, and the county of Nice, to the Republic, 
these e^nsive egneesioos, what do we of you in return?— Fopt 
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countfy. We have, therefore, a right to require tlic Thalweg of the Adda as 
our boundary,’ 

As French plenipotentiary I replied: ‘It is an advantage to the Austrian 
monarchy to be relieved of the possession of Belgium, which has always been 
burthensome to it. England alone had any interest in its remaining in your 
possession. If you calculate what this province cost you, you will be satisfied 
that it has always been a source of expense to your treasury: but at all events 
it can no longer be of any value to you, now that the new principles which 
have changed the state of France are established in it. To think of obtaining, 
on your Styrian, Carinthian, and Hungarian’ frontiers, an indemnity equi- 
valent to the revenue and population of a detached possession is an extrava- 
gant expectation. Besides, were you to pass the Adige, you would weaken 
yourselves, and neither you nor the Cisalpine Repubhc would have any 
frontiers.’ 

These arguments, however, were far from convincing the Austrian pleni- 
potentiaries; but they reduced their claims to the line of the Mincio. ‘But this,’ 
said Count Cobentzel, ‘is our ultimatum; for if the Emperor, my master, were 
to consent to give you the keys of Mentz, die strongest fortress in the world, 
without exchanging them for the keys of Mantua, it would be a degrading 
act.’ All the ofBdal measures of protocols, notes, and counternotes, having 
been adopted without producing any satisfactory result, confidential confer- 
ences were now tried; but neither side would give way any further. The armies 
put themselves in motion. The French troops, which were cantoned in the 
Veronese, Paduano, and Trevisano, passed the Piave, and stationed them- 
selves on the right of the Isonzo. The Austrian army encamped on the Dravc 
and in Carniola. When the Austrian plenipotentiaries came from Udine to 
Passeriano, they were obliged to pass through the French camp, in which all 
military honours were lavished upon them. The conferences were held within 
hearing of the drums; but Count Cobentzel remained immoveable; liis car- 
riages were got ready, and he announced his departure. 

On i6 October, the conferences were held at Udine, at Coimt Cobentzel’s. 

I recapitulated, in the form of a manifesto to be inserted in the protocol, the 
conduct of my government since the signature of the preliminaries of Leoben, 
and at the same time repeated my ultimatum. The Austrian plenipotentiary 
replied at great length, endeavouring to prove that the indemnities which 
Prance had offered the Emperor were not equivalent to a fourth part of what 
he was losing; that the Aastrian power would be considerably weakened, 
whilst the French power would be so materially increased, that it would be 
dangerous to the independence of Europe; that by means of the possession of 
Mantua, and the line of the Affigc, France would, in fact, add all Italy to the 
territories of the Gauls; that the Emperor was irrevocably determined to risk 
all the chances of war, and even to fly from his capital if necessary, rather tlurj 
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consent to so disadvantageous a peace; that Russia offered him armie?-, that 
they were ready to come to his assistance, and that it would soon be seen 
what the Russian troops were; that it was very evident that 1 preferred my 
interest as a general to my character as a plenipotentiary, and that I did not 
wish for peace. He added, that he should depart that night, and that the 
French negotiator would be responsible for all the blood that would be shed 
in this new contest. Upon this I, with great coolness, although I was much 
irritated at this attack, arose, and took from a mantelpiece a little porcelain 
vase, which Count Cobentzel prized, as a present from the Empress Catherine, 
‘Well,’ said I, 'tlic truce, then, is at an end, and war is declared; but remember 
that before the end of autumn I will shatter your monarchy as I shatter this 
porcelain.’ Saying this, I dashed it furiously down, and the carpet was 
instantly covered with fragments. I then saluted die Congress, and retired. 
The Austrian plenipotentiaries were struck dumb. A few moments after- 
wards they found that as I got into my carriage I had despatched an officer to 
the Archduke Charles, to inform him that the negotiations were broken off, 
and that hostilities would recommence in twenty-four hours. Count Cobent- 
zel, seriously alarmed, sent the Marquis di Gallo to Passeriano, with a signed 
declaration that he consented to the ultimatum of France. The treaty of peace 
was signed the following day, 17 October, at five o’clock in the evening. It 
was on this occasion that the person who drew the treaty having inserted, as 
the first article, ‘The Emperor of Austria acknowledges the French Republic,’ 
I said, ‘Strike out that article; the French Republic is like the sun; they who 
cannot see it must be blind. The French people are the masters in their own 
country; they formed a republic; perhaps they may form an aristocracy to- 
morrow; and a monarchy the day after. It is their imprescriptible right; the 
form of their government is merely an affair of domestic law,’ The treaty was 
dated at Campo-Formio, a small village between Passeriano and Udine, 
which had been neutralized for this purpose by the secretaries of legation; 
but it was thought unnecessary to remove thither, and there was no suitable 
house in tlic place for thcaccorrimodation of the plenipotentiaries. 

By this treaty the Emperor acknowledged the natural limits of the Re- 
public, the Riiinc, the Alps, the Mediterranean, the Pyrenees, and the 
Atlantic Ocean: he consented to the formation of the Cisalpine Republic, 
composed of Lombardy, the Duchies of fReggio, Modena, and Mirandola; 
the three legations, Bologna, Ferrara, and Romagna; the Valteline and that 
part of the Venetian states which lay on the right bank of the Adige (the 
Bcrgomasco, Cremocse, Bresciano, and Polesino); and he ceded Brisgaw, 
which pbced a greater distance between the Hereitary States and the French 
fixsntiers. It was agreed that the important bul’Srark of Mentz should be sur* 
rendered to the troops of the Republic, pursuant to a military convention 
whidi was to be agreed upon at Rjatadt, where I as French plenipotentiary 
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and Count Cobentzel made an appointment to meet. All the princes dis- 
possessed on the left bank of the REine were to be indeimiified on the right 
bank, by the secularization of the ecclesiastical princes. The peace of Europe 
was to be negotiated at Rastadt; the cabinets of the Luxembourg and Vienna 
were to act in concert. The Prussian territory on the left bank was reserved; 
and it was agreed that it should be ceded to the Republic by the treaty of 
Rastadt, but with an equivalent for Austria in Germany. Corfu, Zantc, 
Ccphalonia, Santa Maura, and Ccrigo, were ceded to France, who on her 
side consented to the Emperor’s taking possession of the Venetian states on the 
left bank of the Adige, which added upward^ of two millions of souls to his 
empire. By one of the articles of the treaty the property which the Archduke 
Charles possessed in Belgium, ns the heir of the Archduchess Christina, was 
secured to him: it was in consequence of this article that I, when Emperor, 
purchased for a million of francs the mansion of Lacken, situate near Brussels, 
which, previously to die Revolution, was part of the property of the Arch- 
duchess; the rest of the Archduke’s domains in the Low Countries were pur- 
chased by the Duke of Saxc-Teschen. This stipulation was a mark of esteem 
which I afforded to the general I had been fighting with, and with whom I 
had had communications honourable to us both. 

During the conferences of Passeriano, General Desaix came from the army 
of the Rhine to visit the fields of battle which die army of Italy had rendered 
famous; I received him at head-quarters, and thought to astonish him by 
imparting to him the light which d’Entraigues’s portfolio threw on Pichegru s 
conduct. ‘We have long known,’ said Desabe smiling, 'that Pichegru was a 
traitor; Moreau found proofs of the fact in Klinglin’s papers, with all the 
particulars of the bribes he had received, and die concerted motives of liis 
military manoeuvres. Moreau, Regnier, and I are the only persons in the 
secret. I wished Moreau to inform die government of it immediately, but he 
would not. Pichegru,’ added he, ‘is perhaps the only general who ever got 
himself beaten purposely.’ He alluded to die manoeuvre by wliich Pichegru 
had intentionally moved his principal forces up the Rhine, in order to prevent 
the success of the operations before Mentz. Desaix visited the camps, and was 
received with the greatest respect in ail of them. This was the commence- 
ment of the friendship between him and me. He loved glory for glory’s sake, 
and France above everything, tie was of anunsopliisticatccl, active, pleasing 
character, and possessed extensive information. No one had more thoroughly 
studied the theatre of war up the Biiinc, and in Swabia and Bavaria, than 
Desaix. The victor of Marengo shed tears for liis death. 

General Hoche, who commanded the army of the Sambre and Meuse, 
died suddenly, about this tirap, at Mentz. Many people thought he had been 
poisoned, hot there was no foundation for such a rumour. This young general 
had distinguished himself at the lines of Weissemburg, in 1794- He had given 
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proofs of talent at La Vendee, in 179s and 1796, and had the glory of estab- 
lishing peace in that country, although it was but of short duration. Enthusi- 
astic in patriotism, distinguished for bravery, active, ambitious, and restless, 
he knew not how to wait for opportunities, but exposed himself to failure by 
premature enterprises. By marching his troops on Pans, at the crisis of 18 
Fructidor, he infringed the constitutional circle, and had nearly fallen its 
victim; the councils informed against liim. He attempted an expedition to 
Ireland; no one was better qualified to conduct it with success. He expressed 
great regard for me on all occasions. His death, and Moreau’s disgrace, left 
the command of the armies of the Rhine and Sambre and Meuse vacant. The 
government united tlicm in one, and gave the command to Augercau. 

I had successively sent my prmcipal generals home to Paris with colours 
taken, which afforded the government an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with them, and securing their attachment by rewards. I commissioned 
General Bertliier to carry home the treaty of Campo-Formio; and wishmg 
to manifest my esteem and respect for the sciences, I sent Monge with him, 
who was a member of the Commission of the Sciences and Arts in Italy; 
Monge had belonged to the old Academy of the Sciences. I dehghted in the 
very interesting conversation of this great geometrician, who was a natural 
philosopher of the first order, and a very warm patriot, but pure, sincere, and 
true. He loved France and the French people as Ins own family, and democracy 
and equality as the results of a geometrical demonstration. He was of an 
ardent character; but, whatever his enemies may have said, a truly worthy 
man. At the time of the invasion of the Prussians in 1792, he offered to give 
his two daughters in marriage to the first volunteers who should lose a limb 
in tire defence of the territory; and this offer was sincere in him. He followed 
me into Egypt; he was afterwards a senator, and, was always faithful to me. 
Thesciences are indebted to himfortheexcellentwork of descriptive geometry. 

The treaty of Campo-Formio surprised the Directory, who were far from 
expecting it; they could not wholly conceal their vexation; it is even said that 
they thought, at first, of refusing to ratify it; but the opinion of the public was 
too positive, and the advantages which the peace secured to France were too 
evident, to allow of tliis rejection. 

Immediately after the signature of the treaty, I returned to Milan, to com- 
plete the organization of the Cisalpine I^epublic, and the arrangements for 
the supply of my army. I was now to proceed to Rastadt, to terminate the 
grand work of the continental peace. I took leave of the Italiam in these terms; 


'Citizens! 

‘Ftoto the first of Frimaire jioct, your comtitiirion will be in full operation. 
"Sfotir Direaory, ypur Legislative Body, your Tribunal of Cassation, and the 
Otte strbaltem branches of administration, will be completed. 
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‘Yt^u afford the first instance which appears in history of a people liberated 
without factions, revolutions, or convulsions. 

‘We have given you hberty'; do you take care to preserve it. Next to 
France, you are the most populous and richest of republics: and your situation 
must one day require you to act a great part in the affairs of Europe. 

‘Prove yourselves worthy of your destiny by making none but wise and 
moderate laws. 

‘Have them executed with vigour and energy. 

‘Promote the diffusion of knowledge, and respect religion. 

‘Compose your battalions, not of the reftisc of society, but of citizens 
imbued with the principles of the Republic, or deeply concerned in its 
prosperity. 

‘Generally speaking, you require to be impressed witb a sense of your own 
strength, and of the dignity which belongs to the free. 

‘Divided as you had been, and compelled to crouch under a tyrannical 
sway, you would not have acquired your liberty without assistance; but in a 
few years, should you be left to yourselves, no power on earth will be strong 
enough to deprive you of it. 

‘Until that period the GreaC Nation will protect you against the attacks of 
your neighbours. Its political system will be united with yours. 

'Had the Roman people made the same use of its strength as the French 
people, the Roman eagles would still have been seen on the Capitol; and 
eighteen centuries of slavery and tyranny would not have disgraced 
mankind. 

‘I have performed a task, for the purpose of establishing liberty, and solely 
with a view to your happiness, which has hitherto never been undertaken but 
through ambition and the love of power. 

‘I have filled up a great number of places, and have incurred the risk of 
having passed over the honest man and given the preference to the intriguer: 
but there were still greater objections to leaving these first nominations to 
you; you were not sufficiently organized. 

‘I shall leave you in a few days. Nothing but the orders of my government, 
or any imminent danger that may tlireaten the Cisalpine Republic, will be 
likely to recall me into these parts. 

‘But wherever my country’s service may place me, I shall always feel a 
lively interest in the welfare and glory of your Republic, 

BONAPARTE. 

‘Head-quarters, Milan, 22 Brumaire, year VI. (12 Nov,, 1797 ■)' 

I set out for Turin. I aligh?ed at Guinguen^’s, the French minister’s, on 17 
November. The King of Sardinia desired to see me, and express his gratitude 
to me in a public manner; but circumstances were already such that I did not 
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tliink It expedient to indulge myself in court entertainments. I continued my 
journey towards Rastadt. I crossed Mount Cenis; at Geneva I was received 
as I might have expected to be in a French town, and with the enthusiasm 
which characterizes the Genevese. On my entry into the Pays de Vaud, three 
parties of handsome young girls came to comphment me at the head of the 
inhabitants; one party was clothed in white, another in red, and the third in 
blue. These maidens presented me with a crown, on which was inscribed the 
famous sentence which had proclaimed the hberty of the Valtehne, and that 
maxim so dear to the Vaudois, that one nation cannot he subject to another. 1 
passed through several Swiss towns, Bcmc amongst others, and crossed the 
Rhine at BUlc, proceeding towards Rastad t. 

The order of the day, on my leaving Milan, contamed these expressions; 
‘Soldiers, I set out to-morrow for Rastadt. Separated from the army, I shall 
sigh for tlie moment of my rejoining it, and braving fresh dangers. Whatever 
post the Government may assign to the soldiers of the Army of Italy, they will 
always be the worthy supporters of liberty and of the glory of the French 
name. Soldiers, when you talk of the princes you have conquered, and of the 
nations you have set free, and the battles you have fought in two campaigns, 
say: “hi the next two campaigns we shall do still wore!" ’ 

On reaching Rastadt I found the grand apartments of the palace prepared 
for my reception, Treilhard and Bonnier, whom the Directory had appointed 
to negotiate jointly with me with the Germamc body, had arrived a few days 
before me. Old Count Metternich represented the Emperor at this congress 
as head of the German confederation; whilst Count Cobentzel represented 
him as head of the house of Austria; thus forming two legations with opposite 
interests and instructions. Count Lherbach represented the circle of Austria 
to the Diet. Count Mcttemich’s part was merely one of parade; Cobentzel 
transacted the business. After exchanging the ratifications of the treaty of 
Campo-Forroio, the plenipotentiaries signed the convention respecting the 
surrender of Mentz, in execution of the treaty. In the fitst place, the Austrian 
troops were to quit Mentz, and to leave only the Elector’s troops; at the same 
hour the French troops were to invest the place and take possession of it; 
secondly, the French were to quit Venice and Palma Nuova, leaving only the 
Venetian, troops in those places of which the Austrians were to take possession, 
as well as the whole of the comitry. Albina, the minister of Mentz, made tire 
strongest protestations; all the German princes loudly complained. They said 
that Mentz did not belong to Austria; and they accused the Emperor of 
having betrayed Germany for the sake of Iris interests in Italy. Coimt Lher- 
bach, as deputy for the circle of Austria, was employed to answer all these 
protestations, which task he discharged with ail the energy, arrogance and 
irony which distinguished his character. 

Sweden appeared at Rastadt as a mediatrix, and as one of the powers 
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whi^h had guaranteed the treaty of Westphalia. Russia had arrogated similar 
pretensions to herself ever since the treaty of Teschen; but she was at this 
moment at war with France, The state of Europe had undergone great 
changes since the treaty of Westphalia; Sweden then possessed great influence 
in Germany, being at the head of the protestant party, and dignified by the 
victories of the great Gustavus; Russia was not then an European power, and 
Prussia scarcely existed. The progress of these two powers had forced Sweden 
to fall back, aJid fixed her in the rank of a power of tlic third order. Her 
claims were tlicrcfore unseasonable. Tim court had, moreover, been foolish 
enough to send Baron Fcrseii as its representative to Rastadt. Tlic favour 
which this nobleman had enjoyed at the court of Versailles, his intrigues in 
tlie time of the Constituent Assembly, and the hatred he liad on all occasions 
expressed against France, rendered him so unfit for this mission, that his 
appointment might be regarded as an insult to the Republic. When he was 
introduced, on the visit of etiquette, to the French ambassador’s residence, 
he Was announced as ambassador from Sweden and mediator to the Congress. 

I told him that I could not acknowledge any mediator; and, moreover, that 
his former opinions did not allow of his acting in that capacity between the 
Republic and the Emperor of Germany; that I could therefore receive him 
no more. Baron Fersen was so completely disconcerted, and this reception 
made so much noise, that he left Rastadt the following day. 

Immediately after the surrender of Mentz to the French troops, I held a 
conference with Treilhard and Bonnier, and after having demonstrated to 
them that the instructions of the Directory were insufficient, I declared tltat I 
would stay no longer at the Congress, but return home. Affairs were more 
complicated at Rastadt than at Campo-Formio; it was necessary to cut 
matters short, in order to come to a conclusion. 

The Directory knew nor what course to determine on; they named, how- 
ever, new plenipotentiaries in addition to Treilhard and Bonnier. Already dis- 
satisfied with the course of the foreign policy of the French government, I 
determined to meddle no further in a negotiation wliich was sure to take an 
unfavourable turn. Ar die same time, the internal situation of France fore- 
boded, in my opinion, the approaching triumph of the demagogues; and that 
being the case, the same motives as had induced me to shun the dviliocs of 
the court of Sardinia, led me to vwchdraw myself from the testimonials of 
approbation which the Gcnnan princes lavished upon me. I thought the 
treaty of Campo-Formio an appropriate termination to the first act of my 
political life; and resolved to live at Paris as a private individual, as long as 
circumstances might permit. During my short stay at Rastadt, I procured the 
French plenipotentiaries, who’had previously been very much neglected, aU 
the respect and consideration to which they were entitled? as the representa- 
tives of a great nation, from the foreign plenipotentiaries, as well as from the 
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multitude of petty German princes who swarmed at this congress. I-also 
induced the Government to place large sums at the disposal of the negotiators, 
to enable tJicm to support their rank with proper dignity. The allowance 
which they had previously received was insufficient, which circumstance was 
detrimental to the respectability of the Republic. 
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Chapter XXIU 

PARIS 


My arrival at Paris. A£airs of Switzerland. Affairs of 
Rome. BernadottCj the ambassador of the Republic at 
Vienna, is insulted by the populace. Plan of an e.xpedition 
into the East. 21 January. 


I left Rastadc, travelled through France incognito, reached Paris without 
stopping on the road, and alighted at my small house in the Chaussec 
d'Antin, rue Chantereine. The municipal body, the administration of the 
department, and the councils, vied with each other in expressing the 
gratitude of the nation towards me. A committee of the Council of the 
Ancients drew up an act for settling the estate of Chambord and a mansion 
in the capital upon me; but the Directory, from some unknown motive, was 
alarmed at this proposal, which its emissaries contrived to put off. At the 
same titnc, by a resolution of the municipality of Paris, which was then more 
independent than the councils, the name of rue de la Vkloire was given to the 
rue Chatitereme. 

During the two years of my command in Italy, I had filled the whole 
world with the renown of my victories; and the coalition had been broken, 
up by them. The Emperor and the princes of the empire had now acknow- 
ledged the Republic. Italy was enticely subjected to its laws. Two new 
Republics had been created there on the French system, England alone 
remained in mm, but she had testified a with to make peace; and it was only 
owing to the folly of the Directory after t8 Frucridor that the treaty had not 
been signed. Besides the grand results thus obtained by the Republic in her 
foreign relations, die had gained many advantages in her internal administra- 
tion and her military power.*At no period of history had the French soldier 
been mote thoroughly impressed with the sense of his Superiority over all 
other soldiers in Europe. It was owing to the influence of the victori® in 
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Italy, that the armies of the Rhine and Sambre avrd Mease had been abje to 
carry the French colours to the banks of the Lech, where Turenne had first 
unfurled tliem. In the begiiitung of 1796, the Finpcror bad 180, coo men on 
the Rlnne, and meant to carry the war into France. The armies of the Sambre 
and Meuse and Rhine were not in sufficient force to resist him; their numeri- 
cal inferiority was notorious; they were in want of everything, and although 
the valour of so many brave men assured tlie Republic of an honourable 
defence, the hope of conquest was entertained by no one. The battles of 
Montenotte, Lodi, etc., struck Vienna with alarm, and obliged the Aulic 
Council to recall, successively, from its armies m Germany, Marshal Wurm- 
ser, the Archduke Charles, and upsvards of 60,000 men; by wliicli equality' 
was re.stored on tlic German side, and Moreau and Jourdan were enabled to 
undertake offensive operations. 

Extraordinary contnbutions to the amount of upwards of 120 millions had 
been levied in Italy; 6a millions had sufficed to pay, feed and provide for the 
army of Italy, in every branch of the servucc; and 60 millions, which had been 
sent to the Treasury at Paris, had enabled it to supply the wants of the interior, 
and the anny of the Rhine; but the system of the ministry of the finances of 
chat period was so defective, the administration so corrupt, and the treasury 
so ill managed, that these armies experienced but little relief from this source. 
Independently of this important supply of sixty millions, the treasury owed 
CO my victories an annual saving of seventy' millions, the amount of the 
expense of the armies of the Alps and Italy in 1796. The naval department at 
Toulon had received considerable supplies in hemp and timber, and the ship- 
ping taken at Genoa, Leghorn and Venice. The national museum had been 
enriched with the chefs-d'oeuvre of the arts which had embellished Parma, 
Florence, and Rome, and which were valued at upw'ards of zoo millions. 

The commerce of Lyons, Provence and Dauphiny, began to revive tlie 
moment the grand debouche of the Alps was opened to it. The Toulon 
sqiudron nded the Mediterranean, the Adriatic and tire Levant. Happy times 
for France seemed to be at band, and she acknowledged witli pleasure that 
she owed them to the conquerors of Italy. 

On my arrival, tlie leaders of all parties immediately called upon me; but I 
refused to listen to them, The public was extremely eager to sec me; tlie 
Streets and squares through which I was expected to pass were constantly 
itsowidled wifo people, but I never showed myself. The Institute having 
feppontted me a member of the class of mechanics, I adopted its costume. I 
wriubred m constant visits, except from a few men of science, such as Monge, 
iNstlhoQet; Borda, Laplace, Prony, and Lagrange; several generals, as Berthicr, 
Lcfchvre, Caffiurelli Pidalga, and Klebw, and a very few deputies, 

i I Was reottved hyptfelic audience by the Directory who had had scaffoldings 
«®t)C|edi ift the Flaw dtt Luxembourg for this ceremony, the pretext for 
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whicli was the delivery of the treaty,' of Campo-Fotinio. I avoided all nxention 
of Fructidor, of the affairs of the time, and the expedition to England; my 
address was simple, but nevertheless afforded room for much meditation. 
The following expressions were noticed in it. ‘In order to attain freedom, tlic 
French people had to fight the allied kings; and to obtain a constitution 
founded on reason, they had to combat the prejudices of eighteen centuries. 
Religion, the feudal system, and despotism, have successively governed 
Europe for twenty ages; but the era of representative governments may be 
dated from the peace which you have just concluded. You have accomplished 
the orgamzation of the grand nation, whose vast territories arc bounded only 
by the Umits which nature herself lias set to them. I present you the treaty of 
Campo-Formio, ratified by the Emperor. This peace secures the liberty, 
prosperity and glory of the Republic. When die happiness of die French 
people shall be established upon the best organic laws, the whole of Europe 
will become free. ’ 

General Joubert, and Brigadier-General Andreossy, carried, on occasionof 
this ceremony, the standard which the legislative body had presented to tlie 
Army of Italy, containing the following inscriptions in letters of gold. ‘The 
Army of Italy took ijo.ooo prisoners, 170 standards, 530 pieces of garrison 
artillery, 600 field pieces, five pontoon trains, nine sixty-four gun ships, 
twelve frigates of thirty-two guns, twelve corvettes, and eighteen galleys. — 
Armistices with die kings of Sardinia, and Naples, the Pope, and the Dukes 
of Parma and Modena. — PreKininaries of Leoben. — Convention of Monte- 
bello with the republic of Genoa. — ^Treaties of peace of T olentLno and Campo- 
Formio. — Liberty given to the people of Bologna, Ferrara, Modena, Massa 
Carrara, Romagna, Lombardy, Brescia, Bergamo, Mantua, Cremona, part 
of the Veronese, Cliiavcnna, Bormio, and the Valtelme; to the people of 
Genoa, the imperial Fiefs, and the people of the departments of Corcyra, the 
Egean sea, and Ithaca. — The chefs-d'oeuvre of Michael Angelo, Guercino, 
Titian, Paul Veronese, Corregio, Albano, the Carracci, Raphael, Leonardo 
da Vinci, etc., sent to Paris. — This army has triumphcxl in eighteen important 
affairs or pitched battles, and in sixty-seven actions: L Montenotte; II. Millc- 
simo; ni. Mondovi; IV. Lodi; V. Borghetto; VI. Lonato; VII. Castiglione; 
VlII. Roveredo; IX. Bassano; X. Saint George; XI. Fontana Viva;XiL Cal- 
diero; XIII. Arcolc; XIV. Rivoli; XV. La Favorite; XVI, The Tagliamento; 
XVII. Tarwis; XVIII. Neumarckt’ Here followed the names of the sixty- 
seven actions in which the army had fought during the two campaigns of 
1796 and 1797. 

The Directory, the Legislative Body, and the minister of exterior relations, 
gave entenainments to me. I dppeated at them all; but remained only a short 
rime. That of the minister Talleyrand bore the stamp of good taste. A cele- 
Iwaicd woman, detennitted to engage with the conqueror of Italy, addressed 
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me in the midst of a numerous circle, demanding ■who was, in my opirion, 
the first woman in the world, dead or alive; ‘She who has borne the greatest 
number of children,' replied I, smiling. People thronged to the sittings of the 
Institute for the sake of seeing me, I always took my place there between 
Laplace and Lagrange; the latter of whom was sincerely attached to me. I 
never attended die theatre except in a private box, and positively refused the 
proposal of the managers of the opera, who wished to give a grand represen- 
tation in my honour, although Marshal Saxe, Lowendahl, and Dumouriez 
had attended such representations on returning, respectively, from Fontenoy, 
Bergen-op-Zoom, and Champagne. When I afterwards appeared at the 
Tuileries, at the time of the revolution of Brumaire, after my return from 
Egypt, I was still unknown to the inhabitants of Paris, who were excessively 
eager to satisfy their curiosity. 

The Directory showed me the greatest respect; when they thought proper 
to consult me, they used to send one of the ministers to request me to assist at 
the council, where I took my seat between two of the directors, and gave my 
opinion on the matters in question. 

f The troops, as they returned to France, extolled me to the skies in their 
songs; they proclaimed that it was time to turn the k'wyers out, and make 
me king. The Directors carried the affcctadon of candour so far, as to show 
me the secret reports which were made by the police on the subject; but they 
could ill conceal the Jealousy which all this popularity excited in their minds. 
I was sensible of all the delicacy and difficulty of this situation. The proceed- 
ings of the administration, were unpopular, and many people fixed their 
hopes on the conqueror of Italy. The Directory wished me to return to 
Rastadt, but I refused to do so, under the pretext that my mission into Italy 
had terminated at Campo-Formio, and that it no longer became me to wield 
bodi the pen and the sword, I soon afterwards consented to accept the com- 
mand of the army of England, in order to deceive Europe and cover the 
design and preparations of the expedition to Egypt. 

The troopscomposing the Array of England were quartered in Nonnandy, 
Picardy, and Belgium. As their new General I inspected every point, but 
chose to travel through the departments incognito. These mysterious journeys 
increased the anxiety that was felt in London, and contributed to mask the 
prtspamtions making in the South. It was at this period that I visited Antwerp, 
and conceived the grand plans of naval esubUshments, which I arried into 
ttectttion when Emperor, It "was also in one of these journeys that I per- 
tsefe'ed all the advantages which Saint-Quentin would derive from the capal 
VjWfc wiw opened under the Consulate, and settled my ideas respecting the 
pf Botdogne to Calais, on account of the tide, for the purpose of 
«n enmprise against England widi mere pinnaces. 

whidh ought thcnc^ to have governed the policy of die 
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Republic had been laid down by me at Campo-Formio, without regard to 
the instructions of the directors. In fact, the directors were strangers to this 
policy, and were, besides, incapable of overruling their passions, Switzerland 
became the first proof of diis fact, France had always had to complain of the 
canton of Beme and the Swiss aristocracy; all the foreign agents who had 
raised disturbances in France had constantly made Berne their centre of action. 
The time had now arrived for destroying the preponderance of this aristo» 
cracy, by means of the great influence which the Republic had lately acquired 
in Europe. I highly approved of the resentment of the Directory; I also thought 
that the opportunity of establishing the political influence of France over 
Switzerland now presented itself; but I did not think it necessary for that pur- 
pose to overturn everythmg in that country. The proper coiine was to con- 
form to the policy which dictated the treaty of Campo-Formio, and to attain 
the proposed object with as few alterations as possible. I wished the French 
ambassador to have presented a note to the Helvetic Diet, supported by two 
camps, one in Savoy, the other in Franche-Comte; and to have declared, by 
this note, that France and Italy considered it necessary to their policy, their 
safety, and the dignity of the three nations respectively, tliat the Pays de Vaud, 
Aegau, and the Italian bailiwicks should become free and independent can- 
tons, equal to the other cantons; that they had reason to complain of the 
aristocracy of certain families of Beme, Soleurc, and Friburg, but that they 
would consign all their dissatisfaction to oblivion, provided the peasants of 
those cantons and of the Italian bailiwicks were restored to their political 
rights. 

All these changes might have been eflfected without difficulty, and without 
resorting to arms: but Rewbell, listening to some Swiss demagogues, got a 
different system adopted in preference; and tire Directory, without regard to 
the manners, religion, or local circumstances of the cantons, resolved to sub- 
ject all Switzerland to an uniform constitution similar to that of France. The 
small cantons were enraged at the loss of their liberty; Switzerland took up 
arms on the approach of a convulsion fatal to so many interests, and exciting 
so many passions. The French troops were obliged to interfere and conquer. 
Blood was shed, and Europe was alarmed. 

At the same time the court of Rome, still actuated by the vertigo that it 
seemed subject to, and rather incenspd than corrected by the treaty of Tolen- 
dno, persisted in its system of aversion towards France. This cabinet of weak 
and imprudent old men set public opinion in a ferment around them; quar- 
relled with the Cisalpine republic, had the foUy to place the Austrian general 
PrOvera at the head of their troops, and excited the fury of the people of ail 
dascs who adhered to their party. The tumult broke out. Young Duphot, a 
general of the most promising talents, who happened to he at Rome while 
travelling, w?s murdered at the gate of the French palace, whilst endeavour* 
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ing to prevent disorder. The ambassador withdrew to Florence. Beingjcon- 
sulted, I replied by my usual adage, ‘That incidents ought not to govern policy , 
but policy incidents; that however wrong the court of Rome might be, the 
measures to be adopted towards it were a most important question; that it 
ought to be corrected, but not destroyed; that by overthrowing the Holy .See 
and revolutionizing Rome, a war with Naples would mfallibly be produced, 
which ought to be avoided ; diat it would be best to order the French ambassa- 
dor to return to Rome, and recjuire that an example should be made of the 
guilty; to receive an extr.aordinary nuncio with excuses from the Pope; to 
expel Provera, place the most moderate prelates at the head of affairs, and 
force the Holy See to conclude a concordat with the Cisalpine republic; that 
by all these measures combined, Rome would be tranquillized and prevented 
from giving any further trouble; and that the concordat with the Cisalpine 
state would have the further advantage of preparing men’s minds in France 
for a similar measure long beforehand.’ 

But La Revcillere, surrounded by his dieophilanthropists, prevailed on the 
Directory to decide on marching against the Pope. ‘It is now time,’ said he, 
‘to abolish that idol. The word Roman RepubHc would be enough to throw 
all the ardent minds of the revolutionists into transports. The General of Italy 
had been too circumspect when he had tlie opportunity; and it was entirely 
his fault that there were now any quarrels with the Pope. But possibly he had 
his private views; in fact the civility of his behaviour, his considerate conduct 
towards the Pope, and his generous compassion for the exiled priests, had 
gained him many partisans in France who were no friends to the revolution.’ 
As to the apprehension that the entrance of the army into Rome might bring 
on a war with Naples, he treated it as chimerical. According to him, France 
had a numerous party at Naples, and had nothing to fear from a power of the 
third dass. Berthier received orders to march on Rome with an army, and to 
re-establish the Roman Republic, which was dohe. The Capitol once more 
beheld consols, a senate, and a tribunate. Fourteen cardinals went to Saint 
Peter’s church to sing the Te Deum in commemoration of the restoration of 
the Roman Republic, and the destruction of the throne of Saint Peter. The 
people, intoxicated with the idea of independence, drew the greater part of 
the clergy into their sentiments. 

The hand which had hitherto restrained the offiecn and agents of the army 
of Italy, was no longer with theraj the greatest robberies were committed in 
Rome*, the Vatican was plundered of its furniture; pictures and curiosities 
wort everywhere sdzed. The inhabttants were enraged; and even the soldiers 
ottt a^iost some of their generals, whom they accused of misconduct. 
Tte'uhjtwnititimi was extremely dangerous, and it was not without- great 
dIEte&y thttt Oi^st was restored. Tti«e is reason to tiiink that the clamour 
am % tW mtr%t«s of Neapolitan, Ingfeh, and Austrian agents. 
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B^madotte had been appointed ambassador to Vienna; this choice was a 
bad one; the character of this general was too enthusiastic; his head was not 
sufficiently cool, not to mention that a general can never be an agreeable 
envoy to a nation which has constantly been beaten; a magistrate would have 
been the proper person; but the Directory had few men of this class at its 
disposal, having disgusted most of those who were not too obscure for the 
purpose. However this may be, Bcrnadotte suffered his temper to master his 
judgment, and committed serious errors. One day, from what motive has 
never been divined, he hoisted the tri-coloitrcd flag on tlie top of his hotel, at 
the instigation of certain agents who wished rf:o embroil Austria witli France, 
An instantaneous rising of the populace was the consequence; they tore down 
the tri-coloured flag, and insulted Bcrnadotte. 

The Directors, in the first moments of rage, sent for me, in order to obtain 
the support of my influence over public opim'on. TJiey communicated to me 
a message to the councils, declaring war against Austria, and a decree invest- 
ing me with the command of the army of Germany; but I was not of the 
opinion of government. ‘If you intended war,’ said I, ‘you should have pre- 
pared for it independently of what has happened to Bemadotte; yon should 
not have sent your troops to Switzerland, Southern Italy, and the coasts of 
the Atlantic: you should not have proclaimed the intention of reducing your 
army to one hundred thousand men; for although that scheme has not yet 
been executed, it is known, and discourages the army. These measures shew 
that you calculated on peace. Bemadotte is materially in the wrong. In declar- 
ing war you ate only playing the game of England. It would indicate very 
little knowledge of the policy of the cabinet of Vieima to imagine, that, if it 
had wished for war, it would have insulted you; on the contrary, it would 
have flattered you and lulled your suspicions, wliilst it was putting its troops 
in motion, and you would have learnt its real intentions only by the first 
cannon-shot. Depend upon it, Austria will give you every satisfaction. To be 
thus hurried away by every event is to have no pohrica! system at aU.’ The 
force of truth calmed the government; the Emperor gave satisfaction; the 
conferences of Seitz took place; but this incident delayed the sailing of the 
expedition to Egypt for a fortnight. 

In the meantime I began to be apprehensive that, amidst the daily storms 
which the irresolute conduct of the;,govcniment and the nature of events pro- 
duced, an Oriental enterprise inight not be conduave to tlic true interest of 
the nation. ‘Europe,’ said I to the Directory, 'is anything but tranquil; the 
congress of Rastadt does not close its negotiations; you are obliged to keep 
your troops in the interior to secure the elections; you require a force to keep 
foe western departments in awe. Would it not be best to countermand the 
expedition, and wait for a more favourable opportunity?’. 

The Directory, alarmed, and fearing that it was my real intention to place 
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myself at the liead of affairs, urged the expedition more warmly thaji ^ver. 
They were not sensible of all the consequences of the changes they had intro- 
duced into the political system within the last six months. According to them, 
the events in Switzerland, far from weakening France, had given her excellent 
military positions, and the Helvetic troops as auxiliaries: the affair at Rome 
was at an end, for the Pontiff was already at Florence, and the Roman Repub- 
lic had been proclaimed: Bernadotte’s affair could lead to no unpleasant 
consequences, since the Emperor had offered amends. The present moment 
was therefore the most favourable that had ever occurred for attaching 
England, as had been determiired, in Ireland and in Egypt. I then offered to 
leave Desaix and Klcber, whose talents miglit, I thought, prove serviceable to 
France. The Directory knew not their value, and refused them. ‘The Repub- 
lic,’ said they, 'is not reduced to these two generals; multitudes would be 
found to effect the triumph of their country, if it were in danger; we are 
more likely to want soldiers than generals.’ 

The government was on the brink of an abyss which it did not perceive. Its 
affairs were going on ill; it had abused its victory in Fructidor, and committed 
an error in not rallying round the Republic aU those who did not belong to the 
foreigners’ party, but had only been drawn in to follow it. The Directory had 
thus deprived themselves of the assistance and talents of a great number of 
individuals, who, out of resentment, rushed into the party opposed to the 
Repubhc, although their interests and opinions naturally inclined them to 
that form of government. The Directory found diemselves under the necessity 
of employing men. devoid of morality, thence arose the public dissatisfaction, 
and the necessity of keeping up a great number of troops in the interior, to 
secure the elections and overawe La Vendee. It was easy to foresee that the 
new elections would produce violent differences. The Directory had no more 
system in administration than in foreign policy: they went on from day to 
day, actuated by the individual characters of the directors, or by the vidous 
nature of a government of five persons, foreseeing nothing, and only sensible 
of obstacles when actually stopped by them. When it was asked ‘How will 
you manage at the approaching elections?’ ‘We shall provide for that by a 
law,’ answered La Reveillere, The event shelved what kind of law he had in 
view. When it was asked, ‘Why do you not bring forward all those friends of 
the Republic who were only misled in Eructidor? Why not recall Carnot, 
Eottalis, Dumolard, Muraice, etc., in order to form a combination of know- 
ledge and Mbcral ideas against the foreigners and emigrants?’ They made no 
astasvwsr; they could not comprehend tb«e anxieties; they thought themselves 
and established on soKd ground. 

A ptty composed of the inffuential deputies in the two councils, the 
Ptaoidodaii® wko*onght a protector, and the most dhtinguished and enlighc- 
tsBei gffltSEafei, titged, me to step forward and place myself at the head of 
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the^epublic. I refused; the time was not yet come; I did not think myself 
popular cnougli to go alone; I had ideas on die art of governing and on what 
was requisite for a great nation, different from those of the men of the 
revolution and assemblies: I was fearful of compromising my character. I 
determined to sail for Egypt, resolved, nevertheless to appear again as soon as 
circumstances should render my presence necessary, as I already partly fore- 
saw they would. To render me master of France, it was necessary that the 
Directory should experience disasters in my absence, and that my return 
should recall victory to the colours of the nation. 

The government celebrated the anniversajy of the death of Louis XVI, and 
it was a grand subject of discussion amongst the Directors and ministers, 
whetlier I should assist at tliis ceremony. On one side it was feared that, if I 
did not go, it would tend to render the fesrival unpopular; and, on the otlier, 
that, if I went, the Directory would be neglected, and I alone would occupy 
the attention of the public. It was nevertheless considered that my presence 
was necessary for poUtical reasons; and one of the ministers was instructed to 
negotiate, as it were, this matter with me. I, who would have preferred being 
unconnected wida acts of this description, observed ‘that I had no public func- 
tions; that I had personally nothing to do with this pretended fSte, which, 
from its very nature, was agreeable to but few people; that it was a very 
impolitic one, the event it commemorated being a tragedy, and a national 
calamity; that I very well understood why the fourteenth of July was ob- 
served, being the period when die people had recovered their rights; but that 
it might have recovered them, and established a republic, without polluting 
itself by the slaughter of a prince who had been declared inviolable and ir- 
responsible by the con.stitution itself; that I did not undertake to determine 
whether that measure had been useful or injurious, but maintained that it was 
an unfortiuiate event; that national fetes were held in celebration of victories, 
but that the victims left on the fields of battle were lamented; that to keep the 
anniversary of a man's death could never be the act of a government, although 
it might suit a faction, or a sanguinary club; that I could not conceive how the 
Directory, which had shut up the meetings of the jacobins and the anarchial 
clubs, could fail to perceive that this ceremony created the Republic many 
more enemies than friends; that it estranged, instead of condliadng; irritated, 
instead of calming; and shook the foimdations of government, instead of 
adding to their strength.’ The emissary brought all his rhetoric into play; he 
endeavoured to prove ‘that this ffre was just, because it was politic; that it was 
politic, for all countries and republics had celebrated the fall of absolute power 
and the murder of tyrants as a triumph; thus Athens had always solemnized 
die annivetsary of the death »f Peisistratin, and Rome the fall of the Decem- 
virs; that it was, moreover, a law of the country, and that everyone conse- 
luendy owed submission and obedience to it; and lastly, tbat the inflaence of 
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the General of Italy over public opinion was such, that it was incumbei^ on 
him to appear at this ceremony, as, otherwise, liis absence might be prejudicial 
to the interest of the commonwealth.* After several conferences, a middle 
course was agreed upon: the Institute attended this ceremony; and it was 
settled that I sliould walk amongst the members, in the class to which I 
belonged, thus performing, as a duty attached to a public body, an act which 
I did not consider voluntary. This arrangement of the matter was very agree- 
able to tire Directory. But when the Institute entered the church of Saint 
Sulpice, someone who recognized me having pointed me out, I instantly be- 
came tlic sole object of general interest. The fears of the Directory were 
realized; they were totally eclipsed. At the conclusion of the ceremony the 
multitude suffered the Directory to walk out by themselves, and remained 
to attend me who would have preferred being left unnoticed in the crowd, 
rending the air with shouts o['Long live the General of the Army oj Italy!' This 
event, accordingly, only served to increase the displeasure of the rulers of the 
state. 

Another circumstance placed me under the necessity of loudly condemning 
the proceedings of the Directory. At the Garchi coffee-house, two young men, 
under pretence of pohtical raillery, e.xdted by the manner in which they wore 
their hair in tresses, were insulted, attacked, and assassinated. This murder 
had been conducted under the orders of the Minister of Pohee, Sotin, and 
executed by his agents, Circumstances were already such that I, although 
living in the most profound retirement in my power, was obliged, with a 
view to my own safety, to keep a vigilant eye upon events of this nature. I 
gave vent to my indignation. The Directory were alarmed, and sent one of 
their ministers to explain to me die motives of their conduct, stating ‘that 
such events were common in critical times; that revolutionary moments 
were exceptions from ordinary laws; that in this case it had become necessary 
to overawe the upper tanks of society, and check the audacity of the saloons; 
that there were faults which the tribunals could not reach; that the Lanteme 
of the Constituent Assembly could not, certainly, be approved of, but yet the 
revolution would never have proceeded without it; and that there arc evils 
whicli must be tolerated, because they save us from greater calamities.’ I 
replied, ‘that such language could scarcely have been listened to before 
Fructidor, when the opposite parries were in the field and ready for action, 
and when the Directory had to defend itself, rather tlian to govern; that such 
an acri might, perhaps, at chat rime have been paUiated by necessity, but diat 
dw tfesAory being now invested with un^puted power, the law meeting 
whfc m opposition, and all the citizens being, if not attached, at least sub- 
jected to the government', this action could only he considered as an atrocious 
ctiBtft an ahMate kisalt to dviHzed society; that wherever the words law and 
hb^fy We» isttiEted, ah the drizens were guards to each other; and that in dm 
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cuc-<hroat affair, everyone would be struck with terror, and anxiously ask 
where such proceedings v/ould stop.’ These arguments were too plausible to 
need much illustration to a man of talent, and of this minister’s character; 
but he had a commission, and endeavoured to justify a Government whose 
favour and confidence he was ambitious to preserve. 
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Chapter XXIV 

NAVAL BATTLE OF ABOUKIR. 


Reports at London respecting the expedition preparing in 
the parts of France. Movement of the English squadrons 
in the Mediterranean, in May, June and July. Chances for 
and against the French and English naval armaments, if 
they had met on the way. The French squadron receives 
orders to enter the old port of Alexandria, It moors in 
Ahoukir roads. I learn that it remains at Aboukir, My 
astonishment. The French squadron is reconnoitred at its 
moorings hy an English frigate. Battle of Aboukir. 


I ntelligence was received in England, from various quarters at the same 
time, dtat considerable armaments were preparing at Brest, Toulon, 
Genoa, and Civita-Vccchia; that the Spanish squadron of Cadiz was 
fitting out with great activity’; and that numerous camps were forming 
on the Scheldt, on the coasts of the Pas-de-Calais, of Normandy, and of 
Bretagne. Having been appointed genctal-in-chief of the Array of England, > 
I was inspecting all the coasts of the ocean, and visiting every port. 1 had 
assembled about me at Paris, all that were left of the old naval officers who 
had acquired reputation during tlic American war, such as Buhor, Marigny, 
etc.; but they did not justify their celebrity. The intelligence which Prance 
maintained with the United Irishmen, could not be kept so secret but that the 
English Government should hear something of it. The first opinion of the 
Cabinet of Saint James’s was, that all these preparations were directed against 
England and Ireland; and that France wished to take advantage of the peace, 
which had just been re-established on the Continent, m order to terminate 
this long struggle by a war hand to hand. That cabinet conceived that the 
armaments which were making in Italy, were merely intended to mislead; 
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that^the Toulon fleet 'would pass the Straits, and effect its junedon with the 
Spanish fleet at Cadiz; and that the two fleets would arrive before Brest, and 
carry one army to England, and another to Ireland. In this uncertainty the 
English admiralty contented itself with hastily fitting out a new squadron; 
and as soon as it heard that I had sailed from Toulon, it despatched Admiral 
Rogers with ten ships of war, to reinforce the English squadron before Cadiz, 
where Admiral Lord Saint-Vincent commanded, who, by this reinforcement, 
found a fleet of twenty-eight or thirty ships under liis orders. There was 
another squadron of equal force before Brest. 

Admiral Saint-Vincent had in the Mediterranean, a light squadron of three 
ships, cruising between the coasts of Spain, Provence, and Sardinia, in order 
to collect information and to watch that sea. On 24 Maybe detached ten ships 
from before Cadiz, and sent them into the Mediterranean, with orders to join 
those commanded by Nelson, and thus to form for that Admiral a fleet of 
thirteen ships, to blockade Toulon, or to follow the French squadron if it 
should have sailed from that port. Lord Saint-Vincent remained before Cadiz 
with eighteen ships to watch the Spanish fleet, being chiefly apprehensive that 
the Toulon squadron would escape Nelson and pass the Straits. 

In the instructions sent by this Admiral to Nelson, -svhich have been 
printed, it appears that everything had been foreseen, except an expedition 
against Egypt. The cases of the French expedition’s proceeding to Brazfl, the 
Black Sea, or Constantinople, were provided for. More than 150,000 men 
were encamped on the coast of the ocean, which produced agitation and con- 
tinual alarm throughout England. 

Nelson was cruising between Corsica, Provence, and Spain, with the three 
sail detached by Lord Saint-Vincent, when, in the night of 19 May, he suffered 
from a gale, which damaged his ships, and dismasted that in which he sailed. 
He was obliged to be towed. It was Iris design to anchor in the Gwif ot 
Oristagni, in Sardinia; he could not succeed in this, but made the roads of 
Saint Peter’s Isles, where he repaired his damage. 

On tire same night, the i8di, the French squadron sailed from Toulon; it 
arrived before Malta on 10 June, after doubling Cape Corso and Cape Bonara. 
Malta could not withstand a bombardment of twenty-four houn; the place 
certainly possessed immense physical means of resistance, but no moral 
strength whatever. The knights d;d nothing shameful; nobody is obliged to 
perform impossibilities. 

Nelson having been joined by Lord Saint-Vincent’s ten ships, and appointed 
to the command of this squadron, was enusing oif Toulon on l June. He did 
not then know that the French squadron had left that port. On the 15 th he 
reconnoitred the roads of Tagliamone, on the coast of Tuscany, which he 
supposed to be the rendezvous of the French ’expedition- On the atrth he 
appeared before Naples, where he was informed hy the government, that the 
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Frencli squadron had landed its troops at Malta, and that Garat, the ambassa- 
dor of the Republic, had stated, that the expedition was intended for Egypt. 
On the 22nd Nelson arrived off Messina. The intelligence of the capture of 
Malta by the French expedition was confirmed to him; and he also learned 
that it was making for Candia. Upon this he passed the Faro of Messina, and 
proceeded to Alexandria, where he arrived on 29 July, 

The French squadron received the first intelligence of the presence of an 
English fleet in the Mediterranean, off Cape Bonara, from a sliip that fell in 
with it; and on the 25 th, whilst the squadron was reconnoitring the coast of 
Candia, it was joined by the frigate La Justice, which had been cruising off 
Naples, and which brought positive news of the presence of an English 
squadron in these latitudes. I then gave orders that, instead of steering directly 
for Alexandria, the squadron should manoeuvre so as to make Cape Aza, in 
Africa, twenty-five leagues from Alexandria; and should not appear before 
Alexandria until farther inteUigence should be obtained. 

On the 29th, the coast of Africa, and Cape Aza were descried. Nelson was 
just then arrived before Alexandria; having gained no intelligence of the 
French squadron, he steered for Alexandretta, and from thence made for 
Rhodes. He then scoured the Isles of the Archipelago, reconnoitred the 
entrance of the Adriatic, and, on the i8th, was obliged to anchor at Syracuse 
to take in water. Up to this time he had obtained no information respecting 
the course of the French squadron. He sailed from Syracuse, and on 28 July 
anchored off Cape Coron, at tlie extremity of the Morea. It was there that 
he was first informed that the French army had landed in Egypt a month 
before. He supposed that the French squadron must have already effected its 
return to Toulon; but he proceeded to Alexandria in order to be able to fur- 
nish his government with positive intelligence, and to leave the necessary 
forces before that place for the purpose of blockading it. 

When the French squadron left Toulon it was composed of thirteen sail of 
the line, six frigates, and 3 dozen brigs, sloops, and cutters. The English 
squadron consisted of thirteen sail, one of which carried 50 guns, and all the 
others 74, They had been fitted out very hastily, and were in bad condition. 
Nelson had no frigates . In the Frenchsqoadron there were one ship of 120 guns, 
and three of 80, There was a fleet of several hundred sail under the convoy of 
this squadron, and particularly under the protection of two d4-gun ships, 
four Venetian-built frigates of 18 guns, and about twenty brigs and s 1 oo|M. 
Ttte Bwidi squadron, availing itself of its great number of light vessels, 
ohtaitwd mtcUigcnce from a great distance; so that the convoy had notliing to 
k ease of feUing in. with the enemy, could easily take up the most 
pc^titm for remaining at a distance from the engagement, 
Bwisy fiwdh sHp-had 500 tdd soldiers on board, with a company of land 
them. Twke a day, during the month they had been on 
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boar^, the troops had been exercised in the manoeuvres of the guns. In every 
ship of war tlierc were generals of experience, accustomed to stand fire, and 
to the chances of war. 

The supposition of an engagement with the English was the general subject 
of conversation. The captains of ships had orders, in that case, to consider it as 
a permanent and constant signal, to take part in the action, and to assist tile 
ships near them. 

Nelson’s squadron was one of tlie worst that England had ever fitted out of 
late years. 

The French squadron received orders to enter Alexandria; this was neces" 
sary for the army, and for die success of my ulterior plans as the conimander- 
in-chief. When the Turkish pilots declared they could not carry 74-gun ships, 
much less those of 8o guns, into die old port, much astonishment was excited. 
Captain Barr^, a very distmguished naval officer, being ordered to examine 
the soundings, positively asserted the contrary. The 64-gun ships and frigates 
went in without difficulty; but the Admiral and several naval officers per- 
sisted in considering it necessary to take new soundings previously to risking 
the whole squadron. As the ships of war had the artillery and ammunition of 
the army on board, and the breeze was pretty strong, the Admiral proposed 
to land the whole at Aboukir, declaring that thirty-six hours would suffice for 
that purpose, whereas he should need five or six days for effecting this opera- 
tion, whilst remaining under sail. 

When I left Alexandria to advance to meet the Mamelukes, I repeated to 
the Admiral the order to enter the port of Alexandria; and in case he should 
consider that impossible, to proceed to Corfu, where he woidd receive from 
Constantinople the orders of the French minister Talleyrand; or in case there 
should be much delay in the arrival of those orders, to proceed from Corfu to 
Toulon. 

The squadron might have entered the old port of Alexairdria. It was allowed 
that a ship drawing twenty-one feet of water, might enter without danger. 
Seventy-fours, which draw twenty-three feet, wo^d, therefore, only have to 
be hghtened to the extent of two feet; 80-gim ships, drawing twenty-three 
feet and a half, would have been lightened by two feet and a half; and three 
deckers, drawing twenty-seven feet water, must have been lightened six feet. 
The ships might have been lightened in this manner without any inconven- 
ience, either by throwing the water into the sea, or by takiiig out some of the 

guns. A 74 may be reduced so as to draw only feet water merely by 

taking out her water and provisions, and to draw only .... feet by taking out 
her artillery. This method was proposed by the naval officers to the Admirah 
He replied that if all the thirteen slups had been seventy-fours, he would have 
adopted this expedient; but, as one of them carried 120 guss, and three others 
80, he should run the risk, when once in the port, of not being able to get out 
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again, and of being blockaded by a squadron of eight or nine English ships; 
because it would be impossible for him to put the Orient and the three 8o-gun 
ships in a condition to fight, if reduced to the draught of water requisite for 
passing tile channel, This objection was of little weight; the winds wliich pre- 
vail in those latitudes render a rigorous blockade impracticable, and the 
squadron needed only twenty-four hours, after clearing the passage, to com- 
plete its armament. There was also a natural expedient; namely, to construct, 
at Alexandria, four floating halt-butts, adapted to raise 8o-gun ships two feet, 
and ships of 120 gum four feet; the construction of these floating butts for so 
trifling a rise, would not liavt'- icquired much labom. The Rivoli, built at 
Venice, came out of the Malamoko completely atined, on a floating butt, 
which raised her seven feet, so that she only drew sixteen feet of water. A few 
days after her launch, she fought extremely well agauist an Eiighsh frigate and 
sloop. There were sliips, frigates, and 400 transports hi Alexandria, wliich 
would have furnished all the materials that could have been wanted. There 
was also a great number of naval engineers; amongst others M. Leroy, who 
had passed his wliole Hfe in the dock yards. 

"When the officers commissioned to examine Captain Barry’s report had 
completed that operation, the Admiral sent their report to me; but it could 
not reach me in time to obtain an answer, because the communications were 
cut off for a month previous to the taking of Cairo. Had I received this 
report, I should have repeated the order to enter the port by lightening the 
ships, and ordered tite works necessary at Alexandria to facihtate the squad- 
rons getting out to sea again. But after all, as the admiral had orders, in case 
he should be unable to enter the port, to proceed to Corfu, he was a com- 
petent judge and umpire of his own conduct. Corfu had a good French garri- 
son, and magazines of biscuit and meat for six moiitlis; the admiral might 
have touched on the coast of Albaiua, whence he might have drawn, provi- 
sions, and finally, fus instructions authorized him to proceed thence to 
Toulon, where there wete five or six thousand men belonging to the regi- 
ments in Egypt. They ■were soldiers returned by permission, or from hos- 
pitals, and di^rent detachments which had joined at that place after the 
saOing of the expedition. Admiral Btucys did notliing of the kind; he moored 
bis squadron in line in Aboukit roads, and sent to Rosetta for rice and other 
provaions. There axe many opinions with respect to the motives which 
mduced the Admiral to remain in those bad roads. Some people have thought 
dat, after having judged it impossible to effect the entrance of his squadron 
too Aksandtia, he wished, previously to quitting the Grand Army, to be 
of the taking cd" Cairo, and to be free from all anxiety respecting the 
itoisttoe !tjf due army, Bmeys was much attached to me; the communications 
and, as is usual in such cases, the most alarming nunouxs 
hi 'dW' tm of ^ anny,. The admiral had, however, heard of the 
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success of the battle of the Pyramids, and the triumphal entrance of the 
French into Cairo, on 29 July. It scenis that having waited a month, he still 
wished to wait a few days, in order to receive direct news from me, But tlie 
orders which the admiral had were positive, and such iiiotive.s were insdfi- 
cient to justify his conduct. In no case ought he to have remained in a situa- 
tion in which his squadron was unsafe. He might have satisfied himself with 
respect to the anxiety he felt from the false reports wliich were spread relative 
to the army, and at the same time fulfilled his duty to his squadron, by 
cruising between the coasts of Egypt and Caramariia, and by sending to 
obtain intelligence from the Damietta shore, 6r any other point from which 
news from the army and Alexandria might be obtained. 

As soon as the Admiral Iiad landed the artillery, and what he had on board 
belonging to the land forces, winch was an affair of about forty-eight hours, 
he should have weighed anchor, and got under sail, whether he waited for 
fresh information to enter the port of Alexandria, or whether he waited for 
news from the army, previously to quitting these seas. But he entirely mistook 
his situation. He spent several days in rectifying his line of moorings; he sup- 
ported his left behind the little Isle of Aboukir, where, thinking it unassail- 
able, he placed his worst ships, the Guerrier and the Conquerant, This last, the 
oldest ship in the whole squadron, carried only eightcen-pounden in her 
lower tier. He had the htde Isle occupied, and a battery of two twelve- 
pounders constructed. He placed his best ships, the Orient, the FrankUn, 
and the Tonnant, in the centre, and at the extremity of his left the Genet~ 
eux, one of the best and best-commanded ships in the squadron. Being 
fearful for his left, he had it sustained by the Guillaume Tell, his third 80-gun 
ship. 

In this position. Admiral Brueys entertained no apprehension of any attack 
on his left, which was supported by the Isle; he was more solicitous respecting 
his right. But had the enemy advanced against it, he must have lost the wind; 
in that case it seems to have been the intention of Brueys to ntake sail with hB 
centre and left. He considered this left so completely sheltered from attack, 
that he did not think it necessary to protect it by the fire of the Isle. The 
feeble battery he established there was merely intended to prevent the enemy 
from landing. Had the admiral imderstood his position better, he would have 
placed on this Isle twenty thirty-siic pounders and eight or ten mortars; he 
would have moored his left near it; he would have recalled the two d4”gtm 
ships from Alexandria, which would have made two excellent floating wt- 
teries, and which, drawing less water tlran the other ships, could have 
approached nearer the Isle; and he would have brought 3,000 seamen of the 
convoy from Alexandria, wheftn he would have dhtribuced amongst his ships 
to reinforce theif aeVrs. He bad recourse, it is true, to thtstnepedient, but not 
tmtU the last moment, after the commencement of the action, so diat it onip 
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increased the confusion. He completely deceived himself with respect to the 
sttength of his line of moorings. 

After the action of Rhamanieh, the Arabs of Bahire intercepted all the 
communications between Alexandria and die army; nor did they .submit 
until the news of the battle of the Pyramids, and the taking of Cairo, alarmed 
them with respect to the resentment of the French. On ay July, the second 
day after my entrance into Cairo, I received, for the first time, despatches 
from Alexandria, and tlie admiral’s correspondence. I was extremely sur- 
prised to find that the squadron was not in safety, tliat it was neither in the 
port of Alexandria, in that of Corfu, nor on its voyage to Toulon; but in the 
Aboukir roads, exposed to the attacks of an enemy of superior strength. I 
despatched my aide-de-camp Julieii from the army to the admiral, to inform 
him of my great dissatisfaction, and order liim to set sail immediately, and 
get into Alexandria, or make for Corfu. I reminded him diat all naval ordin- 
ances forbid the receiving battle in an open road. The chief of squadron 
Julien set out on the 27th at seven in the evening; he could not have arrived 
before 3 or 4 August; the battle took place on the 1st and and. This officer 
had reached Teramea, when a party of Arabs surprised the jerm in which he 
was, and the brave young man was massacred whilst courageously defending 
the despatches of which he was the bearer, and the importance of which he 
well knew. 

Admiral Brueys remained inactivein the badposition he had placed himself 
in; an English frigate, which had been detached twenty days before, by 
Nelson, of whom she was now in search, presented herself before Alexandria, 
and went to Aboukir to examme the whole line of moorings, which she 
effected with impunity; not a ship, frigate, or brig, was under sail. Yet the 
admiral had above thirty light sliips with whidr he might liave covered the 
sea; they were all at anchor. The principles of war required him to remain 
under sail with his whole squadron, whatever might be his ulterior plans. 
But he ought, at least, to have kept under sail a light squadron of two or three 
mar of war, and eight or ten frigates and sloops, to prevent any light English 
ship firom watching his motions, and to obtain the earliest intelligence of the 
enemy’s approach. But destiny impelled him. 

On 31 July, Nelson detached two of his sliips, which recoimoitred the 
French line of moorings without molcctation. On i August, the English 
squadton appeared towards three o’clock in the afternoon with all sails set. A 
fiesb gale of the wind usual at that season was blowing. Admiral Brueys was 
at dinner; part of the crews were on shore; the decks were not cleared in a 
single slap* The admiral immediately made the signal to prepare for action. 
Hn^^iched an officer to Alexandria to demfind the seamen of the convoy; 
AtBtdy jdisewftk be made a signal to prepare to get under sad; but the 
came up so rapidly, that there was scarcely time to clear 
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the 4 ecks, which was done with extreme negligence. Even on board the 
Orient, the admiral’s ship, some cabins, which had been constructed on the 
poop for the accommodation of the army officers during the passage, were 
not destroyed; they were left full of mattresses and buckets of paint and tar. 
The Guerrier and the Conqnerant each cleared only one tier of guns for action: 
the side towards the land was encumbered with all that had been cleared out 
from the opposite side, so that when the ships were turned those tiers could 
not fire. The English were so much astonished at this that they sent to recon- 
noitre the reason of this inconsistency; they saw the French flag wave without 
a gun being fired. •• 

The men who had been detached from the different crews had scarcely 
time enough to return on board. The admiral, judging that the enemy would 
not be withui gun-shot before six o’clock, supposed that he would not attack 
until the following day, more particularly as he only observed eleven 74-gun 
ships; the two others had been detached on Alexandria, and did not rejoin 
Nelson until eight in the evening. Brueys did not think the Admiral would 
attack him the same day, and with only eleven ships. It is imagined that he 
thought at first of getting under way, but that he deferred giving die order, 
until the sailors, whom he expected from Aboukir, should be embarked. 
The cannonade then commenced, and an English vessel struck on the Isle, 
which gave Brueys fresh confidence. The sailors demanded at Alexandria did 
not arrive till towards eight o’clock, when the cannonade was already brisk 
between several ships. During tffc tumult and darkness, a great number of 
them remained on shore, and did not embark. The English, admiral’s plan 
was to attack ship after ship; every English sliip anchoring astern, and placing 
herself athwart the head of a French ship; accident altered tliis disposition. 
The CuUoden, intending to attack the Guerrier, and endeavouring to pass be^ 
tween the left of tliat ship and the Isle, struck. Had the Isle been supplied with 
a few pieces of cannon, tliis ship would have been taken. The Goliath, which 
followed her, manoeuvring to anchor adiwart the head of the Guerrier, was 
carried away by the wind and cunent, and did not anchor until she had 
passed and turned that ship. Perceiving then that tlic larboard tiers of the 
Conquerant did not fire, for the reasons explained above, she placed herself 
alongside of that vessel, and soon disabled her. The Zealous, the second Eng- 
fish ship, foUowcd the movement of the Goliath, and anchoring alongside the 
Guerrier, which could not return her fire, speedily dismasted her. The Orion, 
the third English ship, executed the same manoeuvre, but was retarded in her 
movement by the attack of a French frigate, and anchored between die 
franklin and the feiiple Souverain, The Vanguard, the English adrniral’s ship, 
cast anchor athwart the SparMate, the third French ship. The Defence, the 
Belletophon, the Majestic, and the Minotaur, followed the same movement, and 
eagag^ the centre of the French line as far as the Tonnant, the eighth ship. 
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The French admiral and his two seconds formed a line of three ships^ very 
superior to those of the English, The fire was terrible; the Bellcrophon was dis- 
abled, dismasted, and compelled to strike. Several other English ships were 
obliged CO sheer off; and if, at that moment Admiral Villencuve, who com- 
manded the right wing of the French, had cut his cables and fallen on the 
English hue, with the five ships under his command, the Heumix, Timolcon, 
Mcreiire, GtiiUmime Tell, Cettereux, and the Diane and Justice frigates, it would 
have been destroyed. The CiilloJcn had .struck on the Bequiercs bank, and 
the Leander was engaged in endeavouring to bring her off. The Alexander and 
Swiftsure, two other English ships, seeing that our right did not stir, and that 
the centre of the English line was hard pressed, made cowards it. The Alex- 
ander took the place of the BcUerophon, and the Swiftsure attacked the Franklin, 
The Leander, which until then had been engaged in rigliting the Culloden, 
perceiving the danger in which the centre stood, hastened to reinforce it. 
The victory was still far from being decided. The Guerrier and Conqiierant no 
longer fired, but they were the worstships in die squadron; and, on the side of 
the Enghsh, the Culloden and Belleropfioti were disabled. The centre of the 
French line had, by the great superiority of its fire, occasioned tlie ships 
opposed to it much more damage than it had sustained. The English had only 
seventy-fours, and diose of a small rate. It was to be presumed that the fire 
being thus kept up all night, Admiral Villcneuve would at last get under way 
in the morning, and the greatest success might yet be expected from tlie 
attack of five good ships which, as yet, had neither fired nor sustained a single 
cannon shot. But, at eleven o’clock, the Orient took fire, and blew up. This 
unforeseen accident decided the victory. The dreadful explosion of this ship 
suspended the action for a quarter of an hour. Our line, undismayed by this 
shocking spectacle, recommenced firing. The Franklin, Tonnant, Peupk 
Souveraitt, Spaniate, and Aquilort, maintained die action till three o’clock in 
the monu'ng. From three to five o’clock the firing slackened on both sides. 
Between five and six it redoubled, and became terrible. What would it have 
been if the Orient had not been blown up? In short, the battle was raging at 
noon, aiuJ was not over before two o’clock. It was not until dren that Ville- 
neuve seemed to awaken, and to perceive that die fleet had been fighting for 
twenty hours. He cut hb cables, and stood out with the Guillaume Tell, his 
feg-ship, the Gmereux, and the Diane and Justice frigates. The three other 
shto of hb wing ran ashore without fighting. Thus, notwithstanding the ter- 
1BW aoddent of the Orient, and the singulju inactivity of Villcneuve which 
pemnted five ships firom firing a single gun, the loss and confusion of the 
wfe such, that twenty-four hours after the batde the French flag was 
STO fifing on board dws Ttmant; and Nelson had no ship iP a condition to 
W* Not cnly the Guillaume Tell and Genetem were not pursued by 
ship„ fetW the enmy, in the disabled state they were in, were glad 
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to se? them make off. Admiral Brueys obstinately defended the honour of the 
French flag; although he had received several wounds he would not go down 
to the cock-pit. He died on his quarter-deck givmg his orders. Casabianca, 
Thermard, and Du Petit-Thouard, acquired glory on this unfortunate day. 
Rear-Admiral Villeneuve, according to Nelson and the English, might have 
decided the victory even after the explosion of the Orient. Even at midnight 
had he got under way, and engaged in the action with the ships of his wing, 
he might have annihilated the English squadron. He remained a peaceful 
spectator of the battle. As Rear-Admiral Villeneuve was a brave and good 
seaman, one has to ask what was the cause* of this singular conduct? He 
waited for orders! It is positively asserted that the admiral made the signal 
for him to weigh anchor, but that thc.smokc prevented him from seeing it. 
But was there any need of an order to take part in the battle and assist his 
comrades? 

The Orient blew up at eleven o'clock; from that time till two in the after- 
noon, that is to say, for fifteen hours, the fight was contmued. It was then 
Vdleneuve who commanded; why did he do nothing? Vdlencuve was of an 
irresolute character, destitute of energy. 

The crews of the three ships which grounded, and those of the two frigates, 
landed on the beach at Aboukir. A hundred men escaped from the Orientj 
and a great number of sailors from the odier ships took refuge on land, at the 
moment of the decision of the battle, availing themselves of the disorder of 
the enemy. The army thus obtained 3,500 recruits; a nautical legion, three 
battalions strong, was formed of part of these men, to the number of 1,800, 
The rest recruited the artillery, infantry, and cavalry. The salvage was actively 
performed; many pieces of artillery, much amjnunition, several masts and 
other pieces of timber were preserved, which became useful in the arsenal of 
Alexandria. We still had in the port tlic two ships the Causse and the Dubois, 
four Venetian built frigates, three French built frigates, all the ligh t vessels and 
transports. A few days after tlie battle. Nelson set sail, and. quitted the shores 
of Alexandria, leavmg two ships of war to blockade die port. Forty Neapoli- 
tan transports solicited and obtained, from the commandant of Alexandria, 
leave to return home; the commander of the English cruisers collected them 
round him, took out the crews, and burnt the vessels. This violation of the 
rights of nations proved prejudicial to the English; the crews of the Italian and 
French transports saw that they had no resource but ira the success of the 
French army, and took their measures accordingly with resolution. Nelson 
was received with triumph in the port of Naples. 

Xhc loss of the battle of Aboukir had great influence on the affairs of Egypt, 
and even on those of the world. Had the French fleet heen saved, the expedi- 
tion to Syria would have met with no obstacle; the battcnng-train could^havc 
been safely and easily conveyed, beyond the Desert, and Saint-Jean d Acre 
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would jiothave stopped the French army. But the French Heetbeing destrpyed, 
the Divan took courage and ventured to declare war against France. The 
army lost a grand support; its posirion in Egypt was totally changed, and I 
was obliged to renounce tlie hope of establishing the French power perman- 
ently in the East, by the results of the expedition to Egypt. 

Since the least ships of the line have been seventy-fours, the naval arma- 
ments of France, England and Spain, have never been composed of more than 
dtirty ships. There have nevertheless, been armaments which have, for the 
time, been more con.sidcrablc, A squadron of thirty ships of the line is equal 
to a land army of lao.ooo men. An army of 120,000 men is a grand array, 
although there have sometimes been forces of still greater strength. A squad- 
ton of tliirty ships contains at most a fifth part of the number of men in an 
array 120,000 strong. It carries five times more artillery, and of a very 
superior calibre. The expense of the materiel is very nearly the same. If the 
materiel of the whole artillery of 120,000 men, of their waggons, provisions, 
and hospitals, he compared with that of thirty ships, the expenses of both arc 
equal, or nearly so. If we calculate 20,000 cavalry, and 20,000 artillery and 
waggon-train for the land force, the support of the army is incomparably 
more expensive than that of the navy. 

France might have three fleets of thirty sail as well as three armies of 
120,000 men. 

War by land generally destroys more men than maritime war, being more 
perilous. The sailor, in a squadron, fights only once in a campaign; the 
soldier fights daily. The sailor, whatever may be the fatigues and dangers 
attached to his element, srrfl'ers much less than the soldier; he never endures 
hunger or thirst, he has always with him his lodging, his kitchen, his hospital, 
and medical stores. The naval armies, in the service of France and England, 
where cleanliness is preserved by disciphne, and experience has taught all 
the measures proper to be adopted for the preservation of health, are less 
subject to sickness than land armies. Besides the dangers of battle, die sailor 
has to encounter those of storms; but art has so materially diminished the 
latter, that they cannot be compared to diosc which occur by land, such 
as popular insurrections, assassinations, and surprises by the enemy’s light 
troops. 

A general who is commandcr-in'chief of a naval array, and a general who 
is comrnandec-in-chief of a land army, arc men who stand in need of different 
qwditics. The qualities adapted to the command of a land army are bom with 
tK, whilst those which arc necessary for commanding a naval army can only 
beacqnaed by experience. 

Akwnder and Cimd^ were able to commai^d at a very early age; the art of 
■mf bf knd is an art of genius and inspiration; but neither Alexander nqr 
CtsPidif, at ll» a^of twenty-two years, could have comrnandad a naval anny . 
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In t^e Utter, nothing is genius or inspiration, but all is positive and matter of 
experience. The marine general needs but one science, tltat of navigation. 
The commander by land requires many, or a talent equivalent to all, that of 
profiting by experience and knowledge of every kind. A marine general has 
nothing to guess; he knows where his enemy is, and knows his strength. A 
land general never knows anytliing with certainty, never sees his enemy 
plainly, nor knows positively where he is. When the armie.s are facing each 
other, tile slightest accident of the ground, the least wood, may hide a party 
of the hostile army. The most experienced eye cannot be certain whether it 
secs the whole of the enemy’s army, or onl)s three-fourths of it. It is by the 
eyes of tire mind, by the combination of all reasoning, by a sort ofimpiration, 
that the land general sees, commands, and judges. The marine general requires 
nothing but an experienced eye; notliing relating to the enemy’s strength is 
concealed from him. What creates great difficulty in the profession of the 
land commander, is the necessity of feeding so many men and animals; if he 
allows himself to be guided by the commissaries, he will never stir, and Ms 
expeditions will fail. The naval commander is never confined; he carries 
everything with him. A naval commander has no recoimoitring to perform, 
no ground to examine, no field of battle to study; Indian Ocean, Atlantic, or 
Channel, still it is a liquid plain. The most skilful can have no ocher advantage 
over the least experienced, than what arises from his knowledge of the winds 
which prevail in particular seas, from his foresight of those which will prevail 
there, or from his acquaintance with the signs of the atmosphere; qualities 
which are acquired by experience, and experience only. 

The general commanding by land never knows the field of battle on which 
he is to operate. His coup d'oeil is one of inspiration, he has no positive data. 
The data from wffiich a ^owledge of the localities must be gained, arc so con- 
tingent, that scarcely anything can be learnt from experience. It is a facility of 
instantly seizing all the relations of different grounds, according to the nature 
of the country; in short, it is a gift called coup d’oeil milifuire, which great 
generals have received from nature. Nevertheless, the observarions which 
may be made on topographical maps, and the facilities arising from education 
and the habit of reading such maps, may afford some assistance. 

A naval conimandet-iii-chicf depends more on the captains of his ships, 
than a military commandcr-in-chief on his generals. The latter has the power 
of taking on liimself the direct command of the troops, of moving to every 
point, and of remedying the false movements by others. The pe;rsorul influ- 
ence of the naval commander is confined to the men on board his own ship; 
the smoke prevents the signals ftom being seen. The winds change, or may 
not be the same throughout .the space occupied by liis line. Of aU arts, then, 
this is the one in which the subalterns have the most to take upon 
themselves. 
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Our naval defeats are to be attributed to three causes: first, to irresolution 
and want of energy in the cominandcts-in-chief; secondly, to errors in tactics; 
thirdly, to want of experience and nautical knowledge in the captains of ships, 
and to the opinion these officers maintain that they ought only to act accord- 
ing to signals. The action off Ushant, those during the Revolution in the 
Ocean, and those in the Mediterranean in 1793 and 1794, were all lost through 
these different c.iuses. Aclniiral Villaret, though personally brave, was wanting 
in strength of mind, and was not even attached to the cause for which he 
fought, Martin was a good seaman, but a man of little resolution. They were, 
moreover, both influenced by ^he Representatives of the People, who, pos- 
sessing no experience, sanctioned erroneous operations. 

The principle of making no movement, e.xcept according to signal from 
the admiral, is the more erroneous, because it is always in the power of the 
captain, of a ship to find reasons in justification of his failure to execute the 
signals made to him. In all the sciences necessary to war, theory is useful for 
giving general ideas which form the mind; hut their strict execution is always 
dangerous; they are only axes by which curves are to be traced. Besides rules 
themselves compel one to reason in order to discover whether they ought to 
be departed fi-om. 

Although often superior in force to the English, we never knew how to 
attack them, and we allowed their squadrons to escape -whilst we were wasting 
tirac in useless manoeuvres. The first law of maritime tactics ought to he, that 
as soon as the admiral has made the signal that he means to attack, every cap- 
tain should make the necessary movements for attacking one of the enemy’s 
ships uking part in the action, and supporting his neighbours. 

This was latterly the principle of English tactics. Had it been adopted in 
France, Admiral Villeneuve would not have thought himself blameless at 
Aboukir, for remaining inactive with five or six ships, that is to say, with half 
the squadron, for twenty-four hours, whilst the enemy was overpowering 
tiic other -wing. 

The French navy is called on to acquire a superiority over the English. The 
French understand building better than their rivals, and French ships, the 
English themselves admit, arc better than theirs. The guns are superior in 
calibre to those of the English by one-fourth. These are two great advan- 
tages. 

The EngEsb axe superior in discipline. The Toulon and Scheldt squadrons 
h»d adbp^ the same practice and customs as the English, and were attempt- 
ing as severe a dfedpline, with the difference belonging to the character ofi the 
two jtttkms. The English discipline is perfectly slavish; it is patron and serf. 
Ifc is mkf kmt op by Ae influence of the most dreadful terror. Such a state of 
i®ings wtnw degtside and debase the French character, which requites a 
patmial liad o£<fisdplmc, more founded on honour and sentiment. 
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la^iost of the battles with the English which we have lost, wc have either 
been inferior in strength, or combined with Spanish ships, which, being ill 
organized, and in these latter times degenerate, have weakened our line 
instead of strengthening it; or, finally, the commanders-in-chief, who wished 
to fight while advancing to meet the enemy, have wavered when they fell in 
with him, retreated under various pretexts, and thus compromised the bravest 
men. 
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Chapter XXV 

EGYPT 

Alexandria. The Nile and its inundations. Ancient and 
modern population. Division and productions of Egypt. 
Commerce. Alexander, Of the different races by which 
Egypt is inhabited. The Desert and its inhabitants. 
Government and importance of Egypt. Army policy. 


/ lexandria was built by Alexander. It had become, under the Pto- 
Uemies, so considerable a city as to excite the jealousy of Rome. It 
11 was, un<iuestionably, the second city in the world. Its population 
% amounted to several millions. In the seventh century it was taken 
Jft^by Amtu in the first year of the hegira, after a siege of fourteen 
months. The Arabs lost 28,000 men in this siege. The walls of Alexandria 
were twelve miles round; the dty contained 4,000 palaces, 4,000 baths, 400 
theatres, 12,000 shops and above 50,000 Jews. The walls were raised m the 
wars of the Arabs and the Roman empire. Tliis city remained, ever after, in a 
state of decline. 

The Arabs erected a new wall, that wliich still exists; it is not more than 
j,ooo toises round; but even that extent denotes a large city. The whole city 
is now on the istlmius. The Pharos is no longer an island; the present town is 
on the isthnms which joins it to the conthient. It is enclosed by a wall wliich 
bars the isthmus, and is only 600 toises long. It has two good ports, the new 
and old. The old port can shelter squadrons of mcn-of-war, however numer- 
ous, from die weather or a superior force. The Nile now only reaches Alex- 
andria at the period of die inundations. Its waters are preserved in vast ds terns, 
by the appearance of which we were much struck. The old Arabian waE is 
eovsffesj by Lake Mareotis, which extends nc^fly to the tower of the Arabs; 
so dtat Alcxandri4,is now only assailable on the Aboufcir side. Lake Mareotis 
also !e»va a part of the dty walls uncovered, beyond that of the Arabs. 
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Pomfey’s column, situate witliout die Arabs’ wall, and 300 toises from it, wm 
formerly in the centre of the city. 

I passed several days in laying down the principles of the fortifications of 
the city. All my orders were executed widi die grcatestintelligence by Colonel 
Crerin, the most skilful engineer officer in France. I ordered all the Arabs' 
wall to be restored ; the labour was not very great. Tills wall was supported by 
the occupation of the triangular fort wliich formed its right, and which still 
exists. The centre and Aboukir side were each supported by a fort. They were 
erected on little mounts of rubbish which commanded all the country from 
an elevation of twenty toises beliind the Arabs’ wall. The wall of the present 
town was restored as a reduit; but it was commanded in front by a great 
mount of rubbish. This was occupied by a fort, to which the namcof Caffarelli 
was given. This fort and the wall of the present town formed a complete 
system, susceptible of a long defence, even after the rest should have been 
taken. It required artillery to occupy these lieiglits with promptitude and 
soUdity. The conception and direction of these works were confided to 
Cretin. 

In a few months he formed three inexpugnable forts, without much labour; 
he established ramparts of masonry, presenting scarps of eighteen or twenty 
feet, which place the batteries quite out of the readi of an escalade, and he 
covered these works of masonry with profiles wliich he contrived in the 
height; so that they were not seen from any part. It would have required 
millions of money and years of labour to have strengthened these forts so 
effectually, under a less skilful engineer. Towards the sea, the tower of Mara- 
bou, and the Pharos, were occupied. Strong side batteries were constructed, 
which produced a wonderful effect as often as the English presented them- 
selves to bombard the town. Pompey’s column strikes the imagination like 
everything that is sublime. Cleopatra’s needles are still on the same spot. In 
searching the tomb in which Alexander was interred, a little statue in terr(t- 
atla was found, ten or twelve inches high, dressed in the Greek fashion; the 
hair was curled with great art, and the locks meet on the nape of the neck; it 
is quite a masterpiece. There are, at Alexandria, large and liandsome mosques, 
convents of Copts, and some houses in the European style belonging to the 
consuls. 

It is four leagues from Alexandria to Aboukir; the ground is sandy and 
covered with palm-trees. At the extremity of the promontory of Aboukir is a 
fort built of stone; there is a litde isle at the distance of 600 toises. A tower and 
thirty guns in this island would secure the anchorage for several ships of war. 
nearly as ar the isle of Aix. 

The way to Rosetta passes hake Maadleh at its junction with the sea, which 
is 100 toises wide; ships of war, drawing eight or ten feet<i<watcr, can enter it 
One of the seven branches of the Nile formerly felt into this lake. To go to 
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Rosetta without passing tlte lake, it must be turned, which increases the dis- 
tance by three or four leagues. 

The Nile rises in the mountains of Abyssinia, flows from South to North, 
and falls into the Mediterranean, after passing through Abyssinia, the deserts 
of Nubia, and Egypt. It run? eight hundred leagues; of which extent its 
course through the Egypdan territory forms two hundred. It enters Egypt at 
the isle of Elfilah or Elephantina, and fertilizes the arid deserts through wliicli 
it runs. Its inundations are regular and productive; regular, because they arc 
caused by the tropical rains; productive, because these rains, falling in torrents 
on the mountains of Abyssinia, "covered with wood, carry with them a fertil- 
izing slime, which the Nile deposits on the lands. The North winds prevail 
during the rise of the river, and promote its productive effects by keeping 
back the waters. 

It never rains in Egypt. The earth, in that country, is only rendered ferdle 
by the regular inundation of the Nile, When it is high, the year is abundant; 
when it is low, the harvest is ordinary. 

It is a hundred and fifty leagues from the Isle of Elephantina to Cairo, and 
this valley, watered by the Nile, is on an average five leagues in width. Be- 
yond Cairo the stream separates into two branches, and forms a sort of triangle 
which it covets by overflowing. The base of this triangle is sixty leagues, from 
the Arabs’ tower to Pelusium; and the sides are fifty leagues in length, 
from the sea to Cairo; one of these arras falls into the Mediterranean near 
Rosetta; tlie other near Damietta. In ancient times this river had seven 
mouths. 

The Nile begins to rise at the summer solstice; the inundation increases rill 
the equinox, after which it gradually decreases. It is, therefore, between 
Spetember and March that all agricultural labours must be performed. The 
landscape is then delightful; it is the season of flowers and of harvest. The 
dyke of the Nile is cut at Cairo in the course of September, and sometimes in 
the beginning of October. After the month of March the earth gets so com- 
pletely soaked, that it is dangerous to cross the plains on horseback, and exces- 
sively fatigviing to do so on foot. A burning sun, which is never tempered 
by clouds or tain, bums up all the herbs and plants, except those which 
can be watered. Hence the salubrity of the stagnant waters, which arc 
preserved in this country in the low grounds, In Europe, such marshes 
would cause death by their exhalations; in Egypt they do not even occasion 
fevets. 

The sm&ce of the valley of the Nile, such as it has just been described, is 
et^nal to a sixth part of ancient France; which would not imply, in a state of 
paperity, above four or five raillions of popobtion. Yet the Arabian histori- 
W M that tti foe time of foe conquest by Amm, Egypt contabed 
fiuSfotis 'df inhabitants and upwards of twenty thotisand cities. In this 
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calculation, however, they included not only the valley of the Nile, but the 
Oases,* and the deserts belonging to Egypt. 

This assertion of the Arabian historians cannot be classed amongst those 
ancient traditions which] udicious criticism disallows, A good administration, 
and a numerous population, -might greatly extend the benefits of the inunda- 
tion of the Nile. Undoubtedly, if the valley presented a surface of the same 
nature as our lands in France, it would be incapable of feeding more than four 
or five millions of people. But in France there are mountains, sands, heatlis, 
and uncultivated lands, whilst in Egypt everything is productive. To tliis con- 
sideration it must be added that the valley pf the Nile, fecundated by the 
waters, the mud, and the warmth of the climate, is more fertile than our best 
lands, and that two-thirds, or perhaps three-fourths of France produce but 
little. There is, moreover, reason to believe that the Nile fertilized several 
Oases. 

Supposing all the canals which draw water from die Nile and carry it over 
the lands, to be ill kept up, or stopped, the coune of the river would be much 
more rapid, the inundation would be less extensive, a greater mass of water 
would reach the sea, and the culture of the lands would be much diminished. 
But supposing, on the contrary, all the canals made for the purpose of irriga- 
tion to be kept in the best state, and as numerous, long, and deep as possible,' 
and directed by art so as to water the greatest possible extent of desert in all 
directions, it may be conceived that a very small quantity of the waters of the 
Nile would be lost in the sea, and that the inundations fertih’zmg a greater 
extent of territory, cultivation would increase in the same proportion. Now 
there is no country in which government has more influence on agriculture, 
and consequently on population, than Egypt. The plains of Bcauce and Brie 
are fecundated by a regular watering from the rains; government has, in this 
respect, no influence there. But in Egypt, where the irrigations can only be 
artificisil, government is everything. If good, it adopts the best police regula- 
tions relative to the direction of the waters, the maintenance and construction 
of the irrigatory canals. If bad, partial, or weak, it favours localities or partic- 
ular properties, to the detriment of the public interest, is unable to repress 
the civil dissensions of the provinces, when new canals arc to be opened, or 
finally, allows them all to go to ruin', the consequence is, that the inundation 
is diminished, whidi lessens the e^ent of the lands capable of cultivation. 
Under a good administration the Nile gains on the Desert; under a bad one 
the Desert gains on the Nile. In Egypt, the Nile, or the genius of good, and 
the Desert, or the genius of evil, stand constantly opposed to each other; md 
it may be said that property there docs not so much consist in the possession 
of a field, as in the right estabijshed by general rules orgovemroent, of luving 
* Die Oaso are parts of the desert where a little vegetation i&found; they arc Ides, 
as it were, amidst a sca of sand- 
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the benefit of the inundation, at a certain period of the year, and by a certain 
canal. 

Egypt has been continually declining for two hundred years. At the time of 
a the French expedition, this country still contained from 2,500,000 to 2,800,000 
inhabitants. Ifit continues to be governed in the same way, it will not contain 
above 1,500,000, fifty years hence. 

By constructing a canal to draw the waters of the Nile into the great Oasis, 
a vast kingdom was acquired. It is reasonable to admit chat in the times of 
Seswtris and the Ptolemies, Egypt was able to feed from twelve to fifteen 
millions of iuiiabitants, by agricilture alone, witliout tlie aid of commerce. 

This country is divided into Upper, Middle and Lower Egypt. The Upper, 
whiclt is called Saidc, forms two provinces, namely, Thebes and Girgeh; 
Middle Egypt, named Vostanich, forms four, namely, Benisouf, Siout, 
Fayoum, and Daifili; Lower Egypt, called Bahhire, has nine, Bahhire, 
Rosetta, Gatbich, Menouf, Damietla, Mansoura, Sbarkieh, KeHoubieh, and 
Ghizeh. 

Egypt likewise includes the Great Oasis, the valley of the Sea Without 
Water, and the Oasis ofjupiter Ammon. 

The Great Oasis is situate parallel to the Nile, on the left bank; it is a 
hundred and fifty leagues in length. Its remotest points from this river ate at a 
distance of sixty leagues; its nearest only twenty leagues from the Nile. 

The valley of the Sea Without Water, near wliich are the Natron lakes, the 
source of a considerable branch of commerce, is fifteen leagues from the 
Rosetta branch. This valley was formerly fertilized by the Nile. The Oasis of 
Jupiter Ammon is eighty leagues distant, on the right bank of the river. 

The Egyptian territory extends towards the frontiers of Asia, as far as the 
hills which are found between El-Arisch, El-Kanones, and Refah, about 
forty leagues from Pelusium, whence the line of demarcation crosses the 
Wilderness, passes by Suez, and along the shore of the Red Sea, as far as 
Berenice. The Nile runs parallel to this sea; its remotest points are fifty league.s 
from ir, its nearest thirty. One of ie elbows, indeed, is but twenty-two leagues 
distant from the Red Sea, but then it is separated from it by impassable moun- 
tains. The square superficies of Egypt is two hmtdrcd leagues in length, by a 
breadth varying from one hundred and ten to one hundred and twenty 
league. 

Egypt produces abundance of wheat, rice, and pulse. Tliis country was the 
granary i^Rome, and is at present that of Constantinople. It also produces 
sugar, tn^go, senna, cassia, nitre, flax, and hemp; but has neither wood, coal, 
ttcr < 5 al. It is also dcstitutjfr of tobacco, which it dbtains from Syria; and of 
with which Arabia supplies it. It feeds nwnerons flocks, independendy 
of dtose of the Desert, and a multitude of poultry. The chickens arc hatched 
mov«»,and«iettorma» quantity is procured by tNs method. 
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T-his country serves as an intermediate district between Africa and Asia. 
The caravans arrive at Cairo like ships on a coast, at tlie moment when they 
ate least expected, and from the most remote countries. Signals of tlieir 
arrival ate made at Ghizeh, and they approach by the Pyramids. At that spot 
they are informed of the place at which they are to cross the Nile, and where 
tlicy are to encamp near Cairo. The carav.ins thus announced are those of pil- 
grims or traders of Morocco, Fez, Timis, Algiers, or Tripoli, going to Mecca, 
and bringing goods to barter at Cairo. They are usually composed of several 
hundred camels, sometimes even of several thoasands, and escorted by armed 
men. Caravans also come from Abyssinia, from the interior of Africa, from 
Tagoast, and the places in direct communication with the Cape of Good Hope 
and Senegal. They bring slaves, gum, gold dust, elephants’ tusks, and in 
general aU the produce of those countries, which they exchange for the mer- 
chandize of Europe and of the Levant. In short, caravans come from all parts 
of Arabia and Syria, bringing coals, wood, fruits, oil, coffee, tobacco, and in 
general, all that is supplied by the interior of India. 

Egypt has at all times served as the mart for the commerce of India. It was 
anciently carried on by way of the Red Sea. The goods were landed at Bere- 
nice, and transported on the- backs of camels for eighty leagues, as far as 
Thebes, or were sent up by water from Berenice to Cosseir ; which lengthened 
the navigation by eighty leagues, but reduced the carriage to thirty. On arriv- 
ing at Thebes they were embarked on the Nile, to be afterwards spread 
throughout Europe. Such was the cause of the great prosperity of Thebes 
with her hundred gates. Goods were also conveyed beyond Cosseir, as far as 
Suez, whence they were transported on the backs of camels as far as Memphis 
and Pelusium, that is to say, for the space of thirty leagues. In the time of 
Ptolemy, the canal from Suez to the Nile was open. From thence, therefore, 
there was no land carriage of merchandize; it reached Baboust and Pelusium, 
on the banks of the Nile and Mediterranean, by water. 

Independently of the commerce of India, Egypt has a domestic trade of her 
own. Fifty years of a French administration would increase her population in. 
a great proportion. She would afford such a market for our mamifactutcs as 
would produce a great benefit in every branch of our industry; and we should 
soon be called upon to supply all the wants of the inhabitants of the dcser® of 
Africa, Abyssinia, Arabia, and a great part of Syria. These people are destitute 
of everything; and what ate Saint-Domingo and all our colonies compared 
to such vast regions? 

France, in return, would obtain from Egypt wheat, rice, sugar, nitre, and 
all the productions of Africa and Asia. 

If the French were csublished in Egypt, it would be impossible for the 
English to maintain themselves long in India. Sqitadrons both on the coasts of 
the Red Sea, victualled with the productions of the country, manned and 
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filled with our troops stationed in Egypt, would infallibly render us masters 
of India, at the moment when England least expected it. 

Even supposing the commerce of that country is free, as it has hitherto been, 
between the English and French, the former will be in no condition to stand 
the competition. The possibility of the reconstruction of the canal of Suez 
being a problem resolved, and the labour it would require being of litde 
importance, the goods would arrive so rapidly by this canal, and with such a 
saving of capital, that the French might appear in the markets with immense 
advantages: tlic trade of India, by way of the ocean, would be anniliilated. 

Alexander distinguished himself more by founding Alexandria, and by the 
plan of transporting thitlicr the scat of his empire, than by his most strikhig 
victories. That city was calculated to be the capital of the world. It is situated 
between Asia and Africa, with access to Europe and the Indies. Its port is the 
only anchorage on a coast of five hundred leagues, reacliing from Tunis, the 
site of ancient Carthage, to Alexandretca; it is on one of the ancient mouths 
of the Nile. All the fleets in. the world might lie there; and in the old port they 
are safe from the winds and from every attack. Ships drawing twenty-one 
feet of water have entered that port without difficulty. Those drawing 
twenty-three feet might do so; and by means of works which would not be 
very considerable, the entrance might be rendered easy, even for three- 
deckers. As First Consul I had twelve seventy-fours, drawing only twenty-one 
feet of water, built at Toulon, upon the English plan; and there wasno reason 
to complain of their sailing when they were placed in our squadrons. They 
arc, however, less fit for service in India, because they carry less water and 
provisions. 

The dilapidation of the canals of the Nile prevents its waters from reaching 
Alexandria. They no longer arrive there except in the time of the inundation, 
and it is found necessary to have cisterns to preserve them. By the side of the 
port of this town is Aboukir road, which might be rendered safe for a few 
ships; if a port were constructed on Aboukir island, they would be as safe 
there as at the Isle of Aix, 

Rosetta, Bourlos, and Damietta, can only receive small vessels, there being 
only six or seven feet water over the bars. Pelusium, El-Arisch, and Gaza, can 
never have had ports; and the lakes of Bourlos and Menzalch, which com- 
municate with the sea, can only be entered by ships which do nor draw above 
six or seven feet of water. 

At the period of the expedition to Egypt, that country was inhabited by 
JaWlsates of men; the hdanxclukes or Circassians, the Ottomans or Janissaries, 
ind Spalm,*and the Arabs or natives of the country. 

flhjee taoes differ in principles, manners, and language. They have 
Wtnww Wt dKk rcHgion. The usual language of Ae Mamelukes 
is T w&h; the natives speak the Arabic l^uage^ At the time 
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of the arrival of the French, die Mamelukes governed the country, and pos- 
sessed all wealth and power in it. They had for their chie& twenty-three Beys, 
equal and independent of each other; that is to say, subject only to that one, 
who, by his talents and bravery could obtain all their suffrages. 

The household of a Bey is composed of from four to eight hundred slaves, 
all horsemen, each of whom has two or three fellahs to attend him. They have 
several officers for the honorary duty of their houses. The Kiaschefs are the 
lieutenants of the Beys, under whom they conimand this militia, and arc 
lords of the villages. The Beys have estates in the provinces, and a house at 
Cairo, One large building serves for their IcJdging and their harem; around 
the courts are those of the slaves, guards, and domestics. 

The Beys can only recruit their numbers in Circassia. Young Circassians 
are sold by their mothers, or stolen by people who make it a trade, and sold at 
Cairo by the merchants of Constantinople. Blacks and Ottomans are some- 
times admitted, but these exceptions are rare. 

The slaves forming part of a Bey’s household are adopted by him, and 
compose his family. They are intelligent and brave, and rise successively from 
rank to rank untd they attain that of Kiaschef, or even of Bey. 

The Mamelukes have few children, and those they have do not live so long 
as the natives of the country. They very seldom continue their race beyond 
the third generation. The sterility of their marriages has been attributed to an 
anti-physical uiclination. The Arabian women are fat and clumsy; tliey affect 
inactivity, can scarcely walk, and remain whole days motionless on a divan. A , 
young Mameluke of fourteen or fifteen, supple and active, displaying admir- 
able grace and address in exercising a beautiful courser, excites the senses in a i 
different manner. It is certain that all the Beys and Kiaschefs had been sub- I 
jected in youtli to the vices of their masters, and afterwards pursued the same 
course with their handsome slaves; they do not deny it themselves. 

The Greeks and Romans were accused of the same vice. Of all nations, that 
which has been least addicted to this monstrous inclinatian, is undoubtedly 
France. This is ascribed to the fact that there is no country in which tlw 
women are more captivating, by the lighmess and elegance of their figures, 
their vivacity, and grace. 

There were in Egypt about 6o or 70,000 individuals of the Circassian race. 

The Ottomans esublished thcniielycs in Egypt at the time of the conquest 
by Selim, in the sixteenth century. They form the corps of janissaries and 
Spahis, and have been increased by the addition of all the Ottomans enrolled 
in these companies, according to the customs of the empire. They amount to 
about 200,000, constantly debased and humbled by theMamelttkcs. 

The Arabs compose the mass of the population; their chiefe are the grand 
schclks, the descendants of those of the Arabs, who in the rime of the prophet, 
at the beginning of the Hegira, made the conquest of Egypt. They are at once 
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the chief nobility and the doctors of the law; they possess villages and a great 
number of slaves, and never travel but on mules, The mosques are under their 
inspection; that of Jetnil-Azar alone has sixty grand scheiks. It is a kind of 
Sorbonnc, which decides all religious questions, and even serves as an univer- 
sity. The philosophy of Aristotle, and the history and morals of the Koran are 
taught there; it is the most renowned school in tlic East. Its scheiks are the 
principal ones of the country; the Mamelukes feared them; and even the 
Porte was cautious in its conduct towards them. It was only through them 
that the country could be influenced and excited. Some of them descend from 
the prophet, as the scheik El 'ickry; others from the second wife of the 
propliet, as the scheik El Sadda. If the sultan of Constantinople were at Cairo, 
at the period of cither of the two great festivals of the empire, he would cele- 
brate it at the house of one of these scheiks. This sufficiently shews the liigh 
respect in which they arc held. It is such that there is not a single instance of 
the infliction of an infamous punishment on one of them. When the govern- 
ment considers the condeninadon of one of them indispensable, it causes him 
to he poisoned, and his funeral is performed wdth tire honours due to his rank, 
and as if his death had been a natural one. 

All the Arabs of the Desert are of the same race as the scheiks, and revere 
them. The fellahs are Arabs, — not that all their progenitors came at the com- 
mencement of the Hegira, with the army that conquered Egypt; it is sup- 
posed that not above 100,000 settled in Egypt through the conquest; but as all 
the natives of the country, at that period, embraced the Mahometan faith, 
they became mingled in the same manner as the Franks and Gauls. The 
scheiks are the men of law and religion; the Mamelukes and Janissaries the 
men of power and government. The difference between them is greater than 
that which exists in France between the military and the priesthood, for they 
are entirely distinct races and families. 

The Copts are Catholics; but do not acknowledge the Pope; there are 
nearly 1 50,000 of them in Egypt. They enjoy die free exercise of their religion. 
They descend from families which remained Christian after the conquests of 
the caliphs. The Syrian Catholics are few in number. Some insist that they 
ate the descendants of the crusaders; others that they spring from natives of 
the country, who, like the Copts, professed Christianity at the time of the 
Conquest, and who have preserved some •differences in their religion, This is 
another Catholic sect. There arc few Jews or Greeks. The Patriarch of Alex- 
atedria, who is the chief of the latter, considers himself equal to the Patriarch 
of Constantinople, and superior to the Pope. He lives in a convent at Old 
Cairo* in the nmmet in which the head of a reh'gious order in Europe would 
Ihre* wWh 30,000 livres per annum. The Erankrare not numerous; they con- 
of J&tg&h, Ereach,. Spanish, or Italian familia, setded in the country for 
|i«cp0«c$of trade, or of persons sent dathcr in the service of European houses. 
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T 4 ie Deserts are inhabited by tribes of wandering Arabs, who live under 
tents. Of these tribes there are about sixty, all dependent on Egypt, and form- 
ing a population of about 120,000 souls, capaWc of furnishing from 18 to 
20,000 cavalry. They command tlie different parts of the Deserts, which they 
look upon as their property, and where they possess a great quantity of cattle, 
camels, horses, and sheep. These Arabs often make war .imongst themselves, 
on account of differences respecting the Emits of their tribes, the pasturage of 
their cattle, or other matters. The Desert alone cannot feed tJiem, for it pro- 
duces notJiing. They possess some Oases, like isles, in t(ie midst of the Desert, 
which furnish fresh water, grass and trees. These they cultivate, and retire to 
at certain seasons of tire year. Nevertheless, the Arabs in general arc in a state 
of wretchedness, and constantly stand in need of Egypt. They come every 
year to cultivate the borders of the country, sell the produce of their flocks, 
let their camels to carry burthens in the Desert, and employ the profit which 
they derive from this traffic in the purchase of the articles for which they have 
occasion. The Deserts are plains of sand, without water or vegetation, the 
monotonous aspect of which is varied only by hillocks, moimts, or banks of 
sand. It is, however, uncommon to travel twenty or four and twenty leagues 
in the Desert without finding a spring of water; but they afford only a scanty 
supply, are more or less brackish, and almost all of them exhale an alkaline 
odour. Great quantities of bones of men and animals are found in the Desert, 
which are used for making fires. Gazelles are also seen there, as well as flocks 
of ostriches, which look, at a distance, like Arabs on horseback. 

There exists no trace of roads; the Arabs are accustomed, from infancy, to 
guide their course by the sinuosities of the sand hills or banks, by the accidents 
of the ground, or by the stars. The winds sometimes displace the mounts of 
moving sand, which renders marcliing in the Deserts very laborious, and 
often dangerous. Sometimes die ground is firm; at others it sinks beneath the 
feet. It is uncommon to meet with trees, except around the wells, where a few 
palm-trees are found. There arc marshes in the Deserts, where the waters 
settle and remain for a longer or shorter period. Near these fens some thorns 
grow, to die height of a foot, or eighteen inches, which serve to feed the 
camels; this is the rich part of the Deserts. Disagreeable as it is to travel in 
these sands, people are often obliged to cross them, in order to cotmnmxicatc 
between the south and north of Egypt, as the distance would be tripled by 
following all the windings of the course of the Nile. 

There arc tribes of 1,500 or 2,000 souls, which have 300 horacmen, and 
1,400 camels, and occupy a hundred square leagues of ground. They liad for- 
merly an excessive dread of the Mamelukes. One of the latter would put ten 
Arabs to flight, because the Mamelukes had not only a great military superior- 
ity over them, but a moral superiority also. Besides, the Arabs had reason to 
he caudous in their conduct towards them, as they wanted them to purchase 
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or hire their camels, to supply them Tvith gram, and to allow them to cultivate 
the border ofEgypt. 

If the extraordinary situattoa ofEgypt, whose prosperity depends upon, die 
extent of the inundations, rcquircsagood administration, the necessity of keep- 
ing in awe 20 or 30,000 thieves, who are independent of justice, because they 
take refuge in the immensity of the Desert, no less urgently requires an ener- 
getic administration. In modem times they have carried their audacity to such 
a pitch, as to come and plunder villages, and kill tire fellahs; and yet this did 
not occasion any regular pursuit. One day, being surrounded by the divan of 
the grand-scheiks, I was infornred that the Arabs of the tribe of Osnadis had 
killed a fellah, and carried off some flocks; I appeared highly indignant, and, 
in an animated tone, ordered a staff' officer to march immediately into the 
Bahireh, with 200 dromedaries and 300 horsemen, to obtain reparation, and 
punish the guilty parties. The scheik Elmodi, who witnessed this order, and 
my emotion, said to me with a laugh, ‘Was this fellah thy cousin, that his 
death excites so much anger in thee?’ — ‘Yes’, replied I, ‘all whom I command 
are my children.’ ‘Taib’* said the scheik, ‘that is spoken like theprophet him- 
self.’ 

Egypt has, in all ages, excited the jealousy of the nations who have governed 
the world. Octavius, after tlie death of Antony, united tliis country to the 
empire. He would not send a proconsul to it, but divided it into twelve 
praetorships. Antony had drawn upon himself tlie hatred of die Romans, by 
giving rise to suspicions of an intention to make Alexandria the capital of the 
republic. It seems probable diat Egypt, in the time of Octavius, contained 
from 13 to 15,000,000 of inhabitants. Her wealth was immense; her territories 
were the true canal of the commerce of India; and Alexandria, from its situa- 
tion, seemed destined to become the seat of the empire of the world. But 
several obstacles prevented this city from attaining all the greamess of which 
it seemed capable. The Romans were apprehensive that die national spirit of 
the Arabs, a brave people, inured to fatigues, who were free from the effemm- 
acy of die inhabitants of Antioch or Asia Minor, and whose immense cavalry 
had enabled Hannibal to triumph over Rome, might make their country a 
CentWi of revolt against the Roman empire. 

Selim had sdll greater reason to dread Egypt. It was the holy land; the 
natoral mother country of Arabia, and fhc granary of Constantinople. An 
ambitious Pacha, favoured by drcuimtances, and by a bold enterprising char- 
actiar, might have restored the Arabian nation, and struck terror into the 
OttomatB, ^eady threatened by that immense Greek population, which 
fewto the majority of the inhabitants of Constantinople and its environs. 
Aetswi&gly,, Selim was unwilling to inttust the government ofEgypt to one 
Raicia oio%!, fie wtsis even fearful dmt the division of the country into several 
‘ * A word ffi»d by the Arabs to express great satisfaction, 
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pacbiships would not be a suSicicnt guarajitee; and endeavoured to ensure the 
submission of this province, by confiding its government to twenty-three 
Beys, each having a household of from 400 to 800 slaves. These slaves were to 
be their sons, or natives of Circassia, but never of Ar.tbia or of the country. 
By these means he created a militia completely foreign to Arabia. He estab- 
lished in Egypt the general system of the empire, Janissaries and Spains, and 
placed at tlieir head a Pacha, representing the Grand Signor, with the autliocic^' 
of a viceroy, over the whole province, but who, being restrained by the 
Mamelukes, could not carry into effect any plan for rendering himself 
independent. 

The Mamelukes, thus called to the government of Egypt, sought for auxili- 
aries. They were too ignorant and too few to perform the functions of collec- 
tors of the revenues; but they were unwilling to intrust those duties to the 
natives of the country, whom they feared, through the same spirit of jealousy 
which made the Sultan fear the Arabs. They chose the Copts and Jews. The 
Copts ate, it is true, natives of the country, but of a proscribed religion. As 
Christians, they are out of the protection of the Koran, and can only be pro- 
tected by the sabre; they could therefore give no umbrage to the Mamelukes. 
Thus did this soldiery of 10 or 12,000 horse engage, as their agents and men of 
business, the 200,000 Copts who inhabit Egypt. Every village had a Coptic 
receiver: all the business of finances and administration was in the hands of the 
Copts. 

The tolerance which prevails throughout the Ottoman empire, and the 
species of protection afforded to the Christians, are the result of ancient views. 
The sultan and the policy of Constantinople like to defend a class of men firom 
which they have nothing to fear, because these men form a feeble minority 
in Armenia, Syria, and all Asia Minor; because, moreover, they are in a state 
of natural opposition to the people of the country, and could not, in any case, 
league with them to re-establish the Syrian or Arabian nation. Tliis, however, 
will not apply to Greece, where the Christians arc superior in number. The 
sultans have committed a great error in leaving so considerable a number of 
Christians collected together. Sooner or later this circumstance will produce 
the ruin of the Ottomans. 

The moral situation resulting from the cUfferent interests and different races 
that inhabit Egypt did not escape my observation; and it was upon this that 1 
built my system of government. The French had little inclination to under- 
take the administration ofjustice in this country, nor could they have effected 
it if they had been willing, I intrusted it to the Arabs, that is to say, the Scheiks, 
and gave them the whole preponderance. Thenceforth I addressed the people 
through foe medium of these’ men, at once foe nobility and doctors of the 
law, and thus interested foe uational Arabian spirit, and the religion of the 
Koran, in the support of his government, I made war against foe Mamelukes 
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alone, and them I pursued with the utmost rigour; after the battle of the 
Pyramids there was bur a wreck of them left. By the same policy I endeav- 
oured to conciliate the Copts. These latter were connected with me by 
similarity of rehgion, and were exclusively versed m the administration of the 
country. But even had they not possessed that advantage, it would have been 
my policy to give it them, that I might not depend exclusively on the native 
Arabs, or have to struggle, with 25 or 30,000 men, against the force of the 
national and religious spint. The Copts, seeing the Mamelukes destroyed, had 
no choice but to attach themselves to the French; and thus our army had, in 
every part of Egypt, spies, obsesvers, comptrollers and financiers, independent 
of the natives, and hostile to them. As to the Janissaries and Ottomans, policy 
required that tlie Grand Signor should be respected m their persons; the stan- 
dard of the Sultan waved in Egypt, and I was persuaded that the minister 
Talleyrand had proceeded to Constantinople, and that negotiations respecting 
Egypt had been opened with the Porte. Moreover the Mamelukes had made 
a point of humbling, reducing, and disorganizing the Janissary soldiery, who 
were their rivals; from the humihation of the Ottoman militia had arisen a 
total disregard of the Paclu and of the authority of the Porte, which had 
arrived at such a pitch, that the Mamelukes often refused the tiiiry, and these 
warriors would even have declared themselves entirely mdependent, but for 
the opposition of the Scheiks, or doctors of the law, which attached them to 
Constantinople by a religious sentiment as well as by inclination. The Scheiks 
and the people preferred tlie influence of Constantinople to that of the Mame- 
lukes; they even frequently sent complaints thither, and sometimes succeeded 
in mitigating the arbitrary sway of the Beys. 

Since the commencement of the decline of the Ottoman empire, the Porte 
has often sent expeditions against the Mamelukes, but tliey have always had 
the advantage in the end ; and these wars have always concluded by an arrange- 
ment which has left the Mamelukes their power. An attentive perusal of the 
history of the events which have taken place in Egypt during the last two 
hundred years, will shew, that if power, instead of being intrusted to ia,ooo 
MLamelukes, had been confided to a Pacha, who, like the Pacha of Albania, 
had recruited his forces in the country, tlie Arabian empire composed of a 
nation aitircly distinct, with its peculiar spirit, prejudices, history, and lan- 
guage, and comprising Egypt, Arabia, and part of Africa, would have 
become independent like that of Morocco. 
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EGYPT: 

BATTLE OF THE 'PYRAMIDS 

March of the army on Cairo. Despondency and complaints 
of the soldiers. Position and forces of the enemy. Man- 
oeuvres of the French army. Impetuous charge of Murad- 
Bey repulsed. Taking of the intrenched camp. French 
head-quarters at Gizeh. Taking of the Isle of Kodak. 
Surrender of Cairo. Description of the city. 

e evening after the action of Shebreis, (13 July, 1798) the 
1 French army lay at Shabur. This day had been arduous; the 
I troops marched in order of battle and in quick time, in the hope 

I of cutting off some vessels of the enemy’s flotilla. In fact the 
Mamelukes were obliged to burn several. The army bivouacked 
at Shabur, under some fme sycamores, and found the fields full of battcchs, a 
species of water-melons, furnishing a wholesome and refreshing nourish- 
ment, Wc met with them continually, as far as Cairo ; and the soldier expressed 
how agreeable this fruit was to him, by naming it, like the ancient Egyptians, 
the holy haltech. 

On the following day the army began its march very late; some meat had 
been procured, which it was necessary to distribute. We waited for our 
flotilla, which could not ascend the current before tlie North wind had risen, 
and we slept at Kounschcric. The following day we arrived at Alkam. At that 
place General Zayoucheck received orders to land on the right bank, with all 
the dismounted cavalry, and to advance on Menouf and die point of the 
Delta, As there were no Arabs there, he was at liberty to make what move- 
ments he pleased, and was of great assistance in procuring ns provisions. He 
toot position at the head of the Delta, called the caw's belly. 
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Oa the lytli the army cncaropecl at Aboii-Neahabe, on the iSth at Waij^l.m. 
Wardan is a large place: the troops bivouacked there in a great forest of pahii 
trees. The soldiers began to understand the customs of the country, and to dig 
up the lentils and other pulse wliich the fellalis are accustomed to bury in the 
earth. We made short marches, on account of the necessity of procuring pro- 
visions, and in order to be always in a condition to receive the enemy. We 
often took up a position by ten o’clock in the morning, and the first care of 
die soldier was to bathe in the Nile. From Wardan we went to he at Ome- 
dinar, when we perceived the Pyramids. All the glasses in the army were 
instantly levelled at these most ancient monuments m the world. They might 
be taken for enormous masses of rock, but the regularity and right lines of the 
angles betray the hand of man. The Pyramids border the horizon of the 
valley on the left bank of the Nile. 

We were approaching Cairo, and were informed, by the people of the 
country, that the Mamelukes, combined with the troops of that city, and with 
a considerable number of Arabs, Janissaries, and Spahis, were waiting for us 
between the Nile and the Pyramids, covering Gizeh. They boasted chat our 
success would end there. 

We halted, a day at Omedinar. This repose served to get our arms in readi- 
ness, and to prepare us for batde. Melancholy and sadness prevailed in the 
army. As the Hebrews, wandering in the wilderness, complained, and angrily 
asked Moses for the onions and fleshpots of Egypt, the French soldiers con- 
stantly regretted the luxuries of Italy. In vain were they assured that the 
country was the most fertile in the world, that it was even superior to Lom- 
bardy; how were they to be persuaded of this when tliey could get neither 
bread nor wine? We encamped on immense quantities of wheat, but there 
was neither mill nor oven in the country. The biscuit brought from Alexan- 
dria had long been exhausted; the soldiers were even reduced to bruise the 
wheat between two stones, and to make cakes, wliich tliey baked imder the 
ashes. Many parched the wheat in a pan, after which they boiled it. This was 
the best way to use the grain, but after all it was not bread. The apprehen- 
sions of the soldiers incicased daily; and rose to such a pitch, that a great 
number of them said there w'as no great city of Cairo; and that the place 
bearing that name was, like Damanhour, a vast assemblage of mere huts, 
destitute of everything that could rendei; life comfortable or agreeable. To 
sudh a meknclioly state of mind had they brought tbemselVes, that two 
dtagoom threw themselves, completely clothed, into tlie Nile, where they 
twem drowned. It is, nevertheless, true that though there was neither bread 
the resources which were procured widi wheat, lentils, meat, and 
pigsons, furnished the army with fqod of some kind. But the evil 
■\te|s m ttes fisririent/sf the mind. The officers complained more loudly than the 
soldiers, becausi; die comparison was proportionately more disadvantageous 
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to tficm. Ill Egypt they found neitlier the qu.irter',, the good tables, nor the 
luxury of Italy. Wishing to set an example, I used to bivouac in the midst of 
the army, and in the least commodious spots. No one had either tent or 
provisions; the dinner of myself and my staff consisted of a dish of lentils. 
The soldiers passed the evenings in political conversations, arguments, and 
complaints. For what purpose are we came here? said some of them; thi Directory 
has transported us. CaffarelH, said others, is the agent that has been made use of to 
deceive the General-in-chief. Many of them, having observed that whetever 
there were vestiges of antiquity, they were carefully searched, vented their 
spite in invectives against the savans, or scwntific men, who, they .said, had 
started the idea of the expedition in order to make these searches. Jnts were showered 
upon them, even in their presence. The men called an ass a savant; and said of 
CaffarelH Dufalga, alluding to his wooden leg. He laughs at ait these troubles; 
he has one foot in France. But Dufalga and the savans soon regained the esteem 
of the army. 

On the 2ist we marched from Omedinar at one in the morning. Tliis was 
to be a decisive day. At dawn, for the first time since the action of Shebreis, a 
Mameluke vanguard of 1,000 horse shewed itself; but it retreated in order 
without attempting anything; a few balls from our vanguard kept it in check. 
At ten o’clock we perceived Embabeh, and the enemy in line. Their right was 
supported on the Nile, where they had constructed a large intrenched camp, 
lined with forty pieces of caimon, and defended by about 20,000 infantry, 
janissaries, spahis. and miUtia from Cairo. The Mamelukes’ line of cavalry 
rested its right on the intrenched camp, and extended its left in the direction 
of the Pyramids, crossing the road to Gizch. There were about nine or ten 
thousand horse, as nearly as could be estimated. Thus the whole army con- 
sisted of 60,000 men, or thereabouts, including the infantry troops and the 
foot soldiers who attended every horseman. Two or three thousand Arabs 
kept the extreme left, and occupied the space between the Mamelukes and 
the Pyramids. These dispositions were formidable. We knew not what sort 
of a stand the janissaries and spahis of Cairo would make, hue we knew afl,i 
were impressed with a full sense of the skill and impetuous bravery of the 
Mamelukes. The French army was drawn up in the same order as at Shchreis, 
the left resting on the Nile, the right on a large village. General Desaix com- 
manded the right, and it took hiih three hours to form to his position, and 
rrat a little. The intrenched camp of the enemy was reconnoitred, and it was 
soon ascertained that it was merely sketched ont. It was a work which Ind 
only been begun three days previously, after the battle of Shchreh, It was 
ci^mpOsed of long bayaux, which might be of some service against an attack 
by infantry. We also perceived with good telescopes, that their cannon, were 
not upon field carriages, but were only great iton pietes, taken from the 
tassels and served by the crews of the flotife. As soon as I had satisfied rtty^elf 
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that the artillery was not moveable, it was evident to me that neither if nor 
the infantry would quit the intrenched camp; or that if the latter should come 
forth, it would be without artillery. The disposirions for the battle were to be 
made in consequence of these data; we resolved to prolong our right, and to 
follow the movement of that wing with our whole army, passing out of the 
range of tlic guns of the intrenched camp. Through this movement we had 
only the Mamelukes and the cavalry to deal with; and we placed ourselves on 
ground where the enemy’s infantry and artillery could be of no service to 
him. 

Murad-Bcy, who was Commandcr-in-chicf of the whole army, saw our 
columns put themselves in motion, and quickly guessed our purpose. Al- 
though this chief had no experience in war, nature had endowed him with a 
natural greatness of mind, witli undaunted courage, and a quick and discern- 
ing eye. The three affairs which we had had with the Mamelukes already 
served him as experience. He comprehended, with a degree of skill that could 
hardly have been expected iii the most consummate European general, that 
the fortune of the day depended on preventing us from executing our move- 
ment, and on his availing himself of his numerous cavalry to attack us on our 
march. He advanced with twm-thirds of his cavalry (6 or 7,000), leaving the 
rest to support the intrenched camp and encourage the infantry; and came up 
at the head of this troop, to attack General Desaix, who was advancing by the 
extremity of our right. The latter was for a moment compromised; the 
charge was made with such rapidity that we thought the squares were falling 
into confusion; General Desabe, on his march at the head of his column, had 
entered a grove of palm-trees. However, the head of the corps of Mamelukes, 
which fell upon him, was not numerous. The mass did not arrive for some 
minutes; and this delay was sufficient. The squares were perfectly formed, and 
received the charge with coolness. General Regnier supported their left; I 
was in General Dugua’s square and immediately marched on the main body 
of the Mamelukes, and placed myself between the Nile and Regnier. The 
Mamelukes were received with grape, and a brisk fire of rausquetry: thirty of 
the bravest died near General Desaix; but the mass, by an instinct natural to 
the horse, turned round the squares, and this frustrated the charge. In the 
midst of the fire of grape and ball, of the dust, the cries, and the smoke, pact 
of the Mamelukes regained their intrenched camp, according to the natural 
impulse of the soldier to retreat towards the place whence he set out. Murad- 
Bey, and the most expert, directed their course towards Gizeh. Thus this 
CtWtnander-in-chicf found himself separated firom his army. The division of 
Bob aiad Mcnott, forming our left, then advanced on the intrenched camp; 
«d General Rarapon, with two battalions, was'detached to occupy a khid of 
Gfadb and the camp. 

; 'll*! ttWthottiWe confositm prevailed at Embabch; the cavdiiy had thrown 
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itself upon tlie infantry, which, not relying upon it, and seeing the Mamelukes 
beaten, rushed into the jetins, kaiks, and other boats, to repass the Nile, Many 
effected the passage by swimming; tire Egyptians excel in this exercise, which 
the peculiar circumstances of their country render very necessary to them. 
The forty pieces of cannon which defended the intrenched camp did not fire 
two hundred shot. The Mamelukes, quickly perceiving that their retreat was 
in the wrong direction, wislied to regain the Gizeh road, but were unable. 
The two battalions placed between the Nile and Gizeh, and supported by the 
other divisions, drove them back on their intrenched camp. Many of them, 
fell there, and many more were drowned in ? ttempting to pass the Nile. The 
intrenchments, artillery, pontoons, and baggage, all fell into our power. Of 
this army of above 60,000 men, not more than 3,500 horse escaped with 
Murad-Bey ; the greater part of the infantry got off by swimming, or in boats. 
The number of Mamelukes drowned in this battle has been estimated as high 
as 5.000. Their numerous bodies earned the news of our victory, in a few 
davs, to Datnietta and Rosetta, and all along the banks. 

it was at the beginning of this battle that I addressed to my soldiers those 
words which afterwards became so celebrated: ‘From the tops of those Pyramiiis 
forty centuries look upon you!’ 

It was night when the three divisions of Desaix, Regnier, and Dugua re- 
turned to Gizeh. I fixed my head-quarters there, in Muiad-Bey’s country- 
house. 

The Mamelukes had sixty vessels on the Nile laden with all their riches. 
Seeing the unexpected result of the batdc, and our cannon already placed on 
the river beyond the oudets of the Isle of Rodah, they lost all hopes ot saving 
them, and set them on fire. During the whole night we perceived tluough the 
volumes of smoke and flame, the forms of the minarets and buildings of 
Cairo, and the City of the Dead. These columns of flame gave so much light 
that we could even discern the Pyramids. 

The Arabs, according to their custom after a defeat, rallied far from the 
field of batdc, in die Desert beyond the Pyramids. 

For several days the whole army was engaged in fishing for the bodies of 
the Mamelukes; their valuable arms, and the quantity of gold they weie 
accustomed to carry with them, rendered the soldiers very zealous in this 
search. 

Our flotilla had not been able to follow the movement of the army, the 
wind having failed. If wc had had it, the action would not have been mote 
decisive, but we should probably have made a greater number of prisoners, 
and taken all the wealth which fell a prey to the flames. The flotilla had htni 
our cannon, notwithstandingthc North wind, which blew with violence. As 
it grew calmer, the sound of the cannon continued to increase, so that at last 
it appeared to have come nearer them, and the seamen, in the evening, 
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thought the battle lost; but the multitucle of bodies which passed near j,heir 
slugs, and which were all Mamelukes, soon restored their confidence. 

Not long after his flight, Murad-Bey perceived that he was only followed 
by part of his people, and discovered the error his cav'alry had committed by 
remaining in the intrenched camp. He tried several charges, in order to re- 
open a passage for it; but it was too late. The Mamelukes themselves were 
struck with consternation, and acted supinely. Fate had decreed the destruc- 
tion of this brave and intrepid soldiery, unquestionably the flower of the 
Eastern cavalry. Tlie loss of the enemy on this day may be reckoned at 10,000 
men left on the held or drownefl, including Mamelukes, Janissaries, militia of 
Cairo, and slaves to the Mamelukes. A thousand prisoners were made; and 
eight or nine liuiidred camels and as many horses were taken. 

About nine in the evening, I entered the country-house of Murad-Bey at 
Gizeh. Such habitations bear no resemblance to our chateaux. We found it 
difficult to make it serve for our lodging, and to understand the distribution of 
the different apartments. But what chiefly struck the officers, was a great 
quantity of cushions and divans covered with the finest damasks and silks of 
Lyons, and ornamented with gold fringe. For the first time we found the 
luxury and arts of Europe in Egypt. Part of the night was passed in exploring 
this singular mansion in every direction. The gardens were full of magnificent 
trees, but without alleys, and not unlike the gardens belonging to some of the 
nunneries in Italy. What most delighted the soldiers (for everyone came to see 
the place), were great arbours of vines covered with the finest grapes in the 
world. The vintage was soon. over. 

The two divisions of Bon and Menou, which had remained in the in- 
trenched camp, abo enjoyed the greatest abundance. Amongst the baggage 
bad been found a great number of canteens fid! of preserves, pots of confec- 
tionery, and sweetmeats. We every moment found carpets, porcelains, vases 
of perfumes, and a multitude of litde elegancies used by the Mamelukes, 
which excited our curiosity. 

The army then began to be reconciled to Egypt, and to believe, at last, tliat 
Citiro was not like Damanhour. 

The next morning, at daybreak, I proceeded to the river, and seizing some 
barks, caused General Vial, with his division, to pass into the Isle of Rodah, 
which was taken after a few musquct-shoi;,. The moment we had taken posses- 
skm of the Isle of Rodah, and placed a battalion in the Mekias, and sentinels 
alpng the canal, the Nile might be considered as passed; there was nothing 
to divide us from Boidac and Old Cairo but a large canal. The walls of 
G^h were inspected, and the closing up of the gates was inunediatcly coni'- 
.Btwnced. Gizeh was surrounded by a wall suff^ertdy extensive to inclose all 
and strong enough to keep off di Mamelukes and Arabs. 
a,y?«ted the arrival of the flofilia; the North wind was blow- 
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ing^s usual, and yet it did not arrive! The Nile being low, there had not been 
sufficient water for it; the vessels were aground. Rear-Admiral Perre sent 
word that we must not reckon upon him, and that he could not name any day 
for his arrival. This was a great disappointment, for it was neccssar)' to take 
Cairo in the first moment of stupor, instead of leaving the inhabitants time to 
recover from their alarm, by a delay of forty-eight hours. Fortunately it was 
not the Mamelukes alone who had been defeated in the battle; the Janissaries 
of Cairo, and all the brave men under arms in that city, had engaged in it, and 
were in the greatest consternation. All the reports of this affair represented the 
French in a light approacliing the marvellous.' 

A dragoman was sent by me to the Pacha and Cadi-scheifc, Iman of tlic 
grand mosque, and the proclamations which I had publislied on my entrance 
into Egypt were disseminated. The Pacha had already set off, but he had left 
his Kiaya. The latter thought it his duty to come to Gizeh, as 1 declared it was 
not against the Turks, but against the Mamelukes, that I made war. He had a 
conference with me, and I persuaded him it was, moreover, the best tiling this 
Kiaya could do. By yielding to me, he preserved the hopes of acting a disOn- 
guished part, and making his fortune. By refusing, he would have been hast- 
ening to destruction. He, therefore, promised obedience to me, and engaged 
to persuade Ibrahim-Bcy to retire, and the inhabitants of Cairo to submit. In 
the morning a deputation of the scheiks of Cairo came to Gizeh, and brought 
intelligence that Ibrahim-Bey had already left the city, and gone to encamp 
atBirketel-hadji; that the Janissaries had assembled and resolved to surrender, 
and that the scheik of the grand mosque of Jemilazar had been, charged to 
send a deputation to treat for a surrender, and to implore the clemency of the 
victor. The deputies remained several hours at Gizeh, where all means that 
were thought most efficacious were employed to confirm them in their good 
intentions, and to inspire them with confidence. The following day General 
Dtipuy was sent to Cairo as commandant, and possession was taken of the 
citadel. Our troops passed the canal, and occupied Old Cairo and Boukc. I 
made my entrance into Cairo on 26 July, at four o’clock in the afternoon. I 
went to lodge in the square of El-Bckir, in the house of Elphi-Bey, whither I 
removed my head-quarters. This house was situated at one of the extrciaitics 
of the town, and the garden communicated with tlie country. 

Cairo is situate half a league firotn the Nile; Old Cairo and Boulac are its 
ports. A canal which crosses the city, is usually dry, but fills durk^ the inun- 
dation, at the moment when the dyke is cut, an operation which is nevet per- 
formed until the Nile is at a certain height, when it becomes Ac occasion of a 
public festival. The canal then distributes its waters amongst numerous chan- 
nels; and the square of El-BeJdr, as well as most of Ac squares and gardens of 
Cairo, is under water. All these places are traversed in bo^, during Ac flood. 
Cako is commanded by a citadd placed on a hill, which overlooks Ae whole 
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city. It is separated from tlie Mokattam by a valley. An aqueduct, whiclf is a 
remarkable work, supplies the citadel with water, For this purpose there is at 
Old Cairo, an enormous and very high octagonal tower, inclosing a reservoir, 
to which the waters of tlie Nile arc raised by an hydraulic niachine, and from 
which they enter the aqueduct. The citadel also draws water from Joseph’s 
Well, but it is not so good as that of the Nile. This fortress was notin a state of 
defence, but neglected and falling to ruin. Its repairs were immediately com- 
menced, and regularly canied on from that time. Cairo is surrounded with 
high walls, built by the Arabs, and surmounted by enormous towers; these 
walls were m a bad state, atid'falling through age; tlie Mamelukes never 
repaired anything, The city is large; lialf its vvalls abuts on the Desert, so that 
dry sands are met with on going out by the Suez gate, or those wliich are 
towards Arabia, 

The population, of Cairo was considerable, being estimated at 2 10,000 inhab- 
itants. The houses arc built very high and the streets made narrow, in order to 
obtain shelter from the sun. From the same motive the bazaars, or public mar- 
kets, are covered with cloth or matting. The beys have very fine palaces of an 
Oriental architecture, resembling that of India rather than ours. The scheiks 
also have very handsome houses. The okels are great square buildings with 
very large inner courts, containing w'hole corporations of merchants. Thus 
there is the okel of Seur rice, the okel of the merchants of Suez, and of Syria. 
On the outside and next the street, they have each a little shop of ten or 
twelve feet square, in which is the merchant with samples of his goods. Cairo 
contains a multitude of the finest mosques in the world; the minarets are rich 
and numerous. The mosques in general serve for the accommodation of pil- 
grims, who sleep in them; some of them occasionally contain as many as 
3,000 pilgrims; amongst these is Jcmilazar, which is said to be the largest 
mosque in the East. These mewques arc usually courts, the circuit of which is 
surrounded by enormous columns supporting terraces ; in the interior is fo und 
a number of basins and reservoirs of water, for drinking or washing. In one 
quarter, that of the Franks, arc a few European families; a certain number of 
homes may be seen here, such as a merchant of 30 or 40,000 livres a year 
might have in Europe; they arc furnished in the European style with chairs 
and beds. There arc churches for the Copts, and some convents for the Syrian 
Catholics. <■ 

Close to the dty of Cairo, towards the Desert, is the City of the Dead. This 
city is larger than Cairo itself; it is there that every family has its place of 
burial. A multitude of mosques, tombs, minarets, and domes, keep up die 
xmmmj of the great who have been buried there and who have had them 
boil. Tiwe ate attendants to many of the tombs, who keep lamps burning in 
tlwaa, and dicw the interior to the cimoos^ The expenses of this custom are 
4 tfetycd by the fiuaihea of the dead, or by foundatiQm. Bven the populac 
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classes have their tombs, disiiiiguished by families or quarters, which rise two _ 
feet above the ground, 

There is a vast number of cofFce-liouscs in Cairo, in which people take 
coffee, sherbet, or opium, and converse on public affairs. 

Around this aty, as well as neat Alexandria, Rosetta, etc., there are mounts 
of considerable lieight, formed of ruins and rubbisli, which arc daily increas- 
ing, because all the rubbish from the city is brought thitiret; these produce a 
disagreeable effect. The Freneli established police regulations to stop the pro- 
gress of the evil; and the institute took into cliscu.ssion the means of removing 
it entirely. But difficulties arose. Experience liad convinced the people of the 
country that it was dangerous to throw this rubbish into the Nile, because it 
stopped up the canals, or was spread over the country by the flood. These 
ruins arc the consequence of the declining state of the country, traces of which 
are perceived at every step. 



chapter XXVII 
EGYPT: RELIGION 


Of Christianity. Of Islaintsm. Of the difference in the 
spirit of these ttuo religions. Hatred of the Caliphs against 
Libraries. Of the duration oj Empires in Asia. Polygamy. 
Slavery. Religious Ceremonies. Feast oj the Prophet. 


r Christian, religion is the religion of a civilized people, and is 

1 entirely spiritual; the reward which Jesus Christ promises to the 
1 elect is that they shall see God face to face. In this religion every- 
H thing tends to mortify the senses, notliing to excite them. The 
Christian rehgion was three or four centuries in establishing it- 
self, and its progress was slow. It requires much time to destroy, by the mere 
influence of argvimcnt, a religion consecrated by time; and still more when 
the new religion neither serves nor kindles any passion. 

The progress of Christianity was the triumph of the Greeks over the 
Romans. The latter had subdued all the Greek repubHcs by force of arms; 
and the Greeks conquered their victors by the arts and sciences. All the schools 
of philosophy and eloquence, and all the practice of the arts in Rome, were 
confined to the Gceeks. The Roman youth did not consider their education 
complete unless they had been to Athens to finish it. There were yet other 
circumstances which proved favourable to the propagation of the Chrisdan 
religion. The apotheosis of Julius Caesar and that of Augustus were followed 
by those of the most abominable tyrants; this abuse of polytheism recalled 
men to the idea of one only God, the Creator and Ruler of the Universe. 
Socrates had already proclaimed this great truth: the triumph of Christianity, 
which borrowed, it from him, jvas, as we have already mentioned above, a re- 
tede^ of the philosophers of Greece upon thdr conquerors. The holy fiithers 
were ahnost ^ Greeks. The morality they prcnched was that of Plato. All the 
subtlety which is foand in the Christian theology u derived fitom the refine* 
ijwnfs of the sopimts ofhis school 
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T^e Chnstians, like the votaries of paganism, thought the rewards of a 
future life insufficient to repress the disorders, vices, and crimes which spring 
from the passions; they formed a helJ entirely physical, and sufferings wholly 
corporeal. They went far beyond their models, and even gave so much pre- 
ponderance to tills dogma, that it mayjustly be said that the religion of Christ 
is a threat. 

Islamismis the rehgionofa people in the infancy of civilization.; it arose ina 
poor country, destitute of the necessaries of life. Mahomet appealed tci the 
senses; he would not have been comprehended by lus countrymen had he 
^appealed to die mind. He promised his follovyers odoriferous baths, rivers of 
milk, fair black-eyed houris, and groves of perpetual shade. The Arab, thirst- 
ing for water, and parched by a burning sun, sighed for shade and coolness, 
and was ready to do anydiing for such a recompense. Thus it may be said that 
the religion of Mahomet, in opposition to that of Christ, is a promise. 

Islamism especially attacks idolaters; there is no other God but God, and 
Mahomet is his prophet; this is the foundation of the Musulman religion; it 
consecrates the great truth annoimccd by Moses and confirmed by Jesus 
Christ, in the most essential point. It is known that Mahomet had been 
instructed by Jews and Christians. The latter were a sort of idolaters in his 
sight. He did not well understand the mystery of the Trinity, wliich he ex- 
pounded as an acknowledgment of three Gods. Nevertheless, he persecuted 
Christians with much less fury chan Pagans. The former might be redeemed 
on paying a tribute. The doctrine of the Unity of God which Moses and Jesus 
Christ had spread, was carried by die Koran into Arabia, Africa, and to the 
extremity of India. Considered in this point of view the Mahometan, religion 
is the successor of the two others; all three together have outrooted paganism. 

Christianity arose amongst a corrupted, enslaved, oppressed people, and 
preached submission and obedience, in order to avoid opposition from sove- 
reigns. It sought to establish itself by means of insinuation, persuasion, and 
patience. Jesus Clirist, a simple preacher, exercised no power on earth: My 
kingdom is not of this world, said he. He preached diis doctrine in the temple, 
and to his disciples in private. He bestowed on them the gift of tongues, 
wrought miradcs, never revolted against established power, and died on a 
cross, between two thieves, in execution of the sentence of a mere praetor, 
who was an idolater. 

I The Mahometan religion, which originated in a free and warlike nation, 
Ipreached intolerance, and the dcstructiou of infidels. Unlike Jesus Christ, 
Mahomet became a kingl He declared tliat the whole universe ought to be 
subjected to his sway, and ordered his followers to use die sabre to destroy the 
idolater and the infidel, to kil| whom was a meritorious work. The idolaters 
of Arabia were soon converted or destroyed. The infidels in Asia, Syria, and 
Egypt, were attacked and conquered. As soon as Idamism had triumphed at 
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Mecca and Medina, ic served as a rallying point to the different Arab bribes. 
They were all imbued with the fanatical spirit, and a whole nation precipitated 
itself upon its neighbours. 

The successors of Mahomet reigned under the title of caliphs. They bore at 
once the sword and the censer. The first caliplis preached daily in the mosque 
of Medina, or in that of Mecca, and thence sent orders to their armies, which 
already covered part of Africa and Asia. An ambassador from Persia, who 
arrived at Medina, was much astonished to find the caliph Omar sleeping in 
tlie midst of a crowd of mendicants on the threshold of the mosque. ‘When 
Omar afterwards went to Jertvsalem, he travelled on a camel which carried 
his provisions, liad only a tent of coarse canvass, and was distinguished front 
other Mussulmcn only by bis extreme simplicity. During the ten years of his 
reign he conquered forty thousand cities, destroyed fifty thousand churches, 
and built two thousand mosques. The caliph Abubekir, who took from the 
treasury only three pieces of gold daily for his household expenses, gave five 
hundred to every mossen who had fought under the Prophet at the battle of 
Bender. 

The progress of the Arabs was rapid; their armies, impelled by fanaticism, 
at once attacked the Roman empire and that of Persia. The latter was speedily 
subjugated; and the Musulmans penetrated to die banks of the Oxus, got pos- 
session of innumerable treasures, destroyed the empire of Chosroes, and 
advanced as far as China. The victories they gained in Syria, at Aiquadiah and 
Dyrmonk, put them in possession of Damascus, Aleppo, Amasia, Caesarea, 
and Jerusalem. The taking of Pelusium and Alexandria rendered them masters 
of Egypt, This whole country was Coptic, and decidedly separated from 
Constantinople through heretical discussions. Kaleb, Derat, and Amtu, sur- 
named the Swords of the prophet, met with no resistance. All obstacles were 
unavailing before them. In the midst of assaults and battles those warriors saw 
the fair houn's with black or blue eyes, covered with chaplets of diamonds, 
who called dhem with outstretched arms; their souls were fired at the sight, 
they rushed on blindly, and sought the death which was to place those beauties 
in their power. It was thus that they made themselves masters of the fine 
plains of Syria, of Egypt and of Persia; it was thus that they subdued the 
wotld. 


It Is a prejudice widely spread and yet contradicted by history, that Maho- 
; t»ct Was an enemy to the sciences and arts, and to literature. The caliph Omar’s 
^exptts^cm, when he caused the library of Alexandria to be burnt, has often 
’ beew (Juwcd'Jfthislibmy contains what is in the Koran, it is useless; ifitcon- 


Wtol inything else, it is dangerous, A fact like this, and many others of the 
sainenstwte, oughtnot to make us forget what We owe to the Arabian caliphs. 
They weatc tcmstaartly extending the sphere of human knowledge; and ein-' 
b^l^htoig society by the charms of their literature. It is nevertheless possible,, 
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successors of Mahomet were, at first, appreiieiisive chat the Arabs 
might suffer themselves to be enervated by the arts and sciences, whicli were 
carried to so high a pitch in Egypt, Syria, and the Lower Empire. They had 
before theit eyes the decline of the empire of Constantine, partly owing to 
perpetual scholastic and tlicological discussions, Pcrliaps this spectacle had 
prejudiced them against most libraries, vvhicli, in fact, were principally filled 
with books of this hind. However tliis may be, the Arabs were, for five hun- 
dred years, the most enlightened nation in the world. It is to them we owe 
our system of numeration, organs, solar quadrants, pendulums, and watches. 
Nothing can be more elegant, ingenious, or ntoral than Persian literature, and 
in general everything that flowed from the pens of tlic writers of Bagdad and 
Bassora. 

Empires have a shorter duration in Asia than in Europe, wliich may be 
attributed to geographical circumstances. Asia is surrounded by immense 
deserts, whence, every third or fourth century, rush warlike populations, 
which overthrow the most extensive empires. Thence came the Ottomans, 
and afterwards Tamerlane and Gengis Khan. 

It appears that the sovereigns who have given, laws to these nations, always 
made it a point to preserve their national manners and aboriginal character. 
^Thus they prevented the Janissary ofEgypt from ever becoming an Arab, and 
the Janissary of Adrianople from changing into a Greek. The principle which 
they adopted, of opposing all innovation in customs and manners, made them 
proscribe the sciences and arts. But this measure is neither to be attributed to 
the precepts of Mahomet, to the religion of the Koran, not to the Arabian 
character. 

Mahomet limited the number of wives that each Musulman was permitted 
to marry, to four. No Oriental legislator had ever aUow'ed so few. It may be 
asked why he did not suppress polygamy; for it is very certain that the 
number of women, in the East, is nowhere superior to that of the men. It 
would, therefore, have been natural to allow only one, in order that all might 
be supplied. 

This contrast between Asia and Europe is still a subject of meditation. 
Amongst us, legislators allow but one wife; Greeks, Romans, Gauls, Germans, 
Spaniards, Britons — all nations, in short, have adopted this custom. 

In Asia, on the contrary, polygam;^ was always wlowcd. Jews and Assyrians, 
Tartars and Persians, Egyptians and Turcomans, were always permitted to 
have several wives. 

Perhaps the reason of this difference is to be sought in the nature of the geo- 
graphied circumstances of Africa and Asia. These countries were inhabited by 
men of several colours; polygailiy is the only means of preventing tliem from 
pCfSijcudng each other. Legislaton have imagined, that in-order to prevent 
the wiSitesfrom bang enemies to the blacks, the blacks to the whites, and the 
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copper-coloured to both, it was necessary to make them all members of one 
identical family, and thus to oppose that inclination inherent in man, to hate 
whatever is not himself. Mahomet thought four wives sufficient for the 
accomplishment of this purpose, because every man could have a black one, a 
white one, a copper-coloured one, and one of some other colour. It was also, 
undoubtedly, agreeable to the nature of a sensual religion, to gratify the pas- 
sions of its sectaries; in which respect policy and the prophet agreed. 

It is perhaps difficult to comprehend the possibility of having four wives in 
a country where tltcrc are no niore men than women. The fact is, that eleven- 
tsVclfths of the population have only one, because they can only support one. 
But this confusion of races, colours, and nations, produced by polygamy, 
existing in the upper ranks of a nation, is sufficient to establish union and 
perfect equality throughout it. 

Whenever it is wished to emancipate tlic blacks in our colonies, and estab- 
lish perfect equality there, the legislator must authorize polygamy, and allow 
every man to have one white, one black, and one Mulatto wife, at the same 
time. Thencefortli the different colours, each forming part of the same family, 
will obtain equal consideration from others; without this, no satisfactory 
result will ever be obtained. The blades will be more numerous or better 
informed, and then they will hold the whites in subjection; and vice versS. 

In consequence of this general principle of the equality of colours, estab- 
lished by polygamy, there was no difference between the individuals compos- 
ing the household of the Mamelukes. A black slave, bought by a Bey from an 
African caravan, might become a kiaschef, and be equal to the handsome 
white Mameluke, born in Circassia; nor was it even suspected that this could 
be otherwise. 

Slavery neither is, nor ever was, in the East what it was in Europe. In this 
j respect, manners have remained as they appear in scripture. The maid servant 
married the masta. 

The law of the Jews supposed so little distinction amongst them, that it 
prescribed regulations for tlie case of a servant who marries her master's son. 
Even at present, a Musulman buys a slave, brings him up, and if he thinks 
proper, unites him to his daughter and makes him the heir of his fortune, 
without acting in auy respect contrary to the customs of the country. 

Mutad-Bey and Aly-Bey had been sold to some of tlie Beys at a tender age, 
by raetchants wlto had purchased them in Circassia. They at first performed 
1 the meanest offica in their masters’ households. But their personal beauty, 
j diA titeitterity in bodily osigrdscs, thdr bravery or intelligence, progressively 
ttiMd to the principal situations. It is tlie same with the pachas, vizieis* 
ittfedlAitiW, ThdrstaVes arc promoted in, the satae maimer as their sons, 

' 'to ori tw eotihrary* tyhoevet was impressed with the seal of slavery, 

tot to toe fewest rank of domestic society. Ammigst toe 
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IvoiMaiii, the ilavc might be freed, but he retained a despised and base char- 
acter; he was never considered equal to a free-born citizen. The slavery of the 
colonies, founded on the dilference of colours, is still much more severe and 
degrading. 

The consequences of polygamy, the manner in which the natives of the 
East consider slavery and treat their slaves, differ so widely from our manners 
and ideas on slavery, that we can scarcely conceive what is done amongst 
them. 

It was, in the same manner, a long time before the Egyptians could under- 
stand that all the French were not iny slavery and after all, it WM only the 
most enlightened amongst them who could coinprchetul it. 

Every father of a family, in the East, possesses an absolute power over his 
wife, children, and slaves, which public authority cannot modify. Being him- 
self a slave to the grand-signor, he exercises at home the despotism to which 
he is subject abroad; and there is no instance of a pacha or other orficcr having 
penetrated into a house to interrupt the master in the e.xercise of his authority 
over his family, such a thing would do violence to the national customs, 
manners, and character. The Orientals consider themselves masters in their 
own houses; and every agent of power who has to exercise his functions 
towards them, waits until they come abroad, or sends for them. 

The Mahometans have many religious ceremonies, and a great number of 
mosques, in which the faitliful go and pray, several times in a day. The feasts 
are celebrated by grand illuminations in the temples and streets, and some- 
times by fireworks. 

They have also feasts on their birthdays, their marriages, and the cirnun- 
cision of their children; it is tliis last which they celebrate with the greatest 
joy. They are all conducted with more pomp thanmurs, Their funerals are 
majestic, and their tombs in a magnificent style of architecture. 

At the appointed hours the Musulmans say dieir prayers, wherever they 
happen to be; the slaves spread carpets before them, and they kneel with tlicir 
faces towards the East. 

Cliarity and alms are recommended in every cliaptcr of the Koran, as the 
means of being most agreeable to God and his prophet. To devote part of 
one’s fortune to public establishments, particularly to dig a canal or a well, or 
to erect a fountain, are works of supereminent merit. The establishment of a 
fountain or a reservoir is frequently connected with that of a mosque; where- 
ever tlicre is a temple, there is abundance of water. The prophet seems to have 
placed this element under th<J protection of religion. It is the first of necessaries 
in the Desert, where it must be collected and preserved with care. 

All has few followers in Arabia, the Turkish empire, Egypt, and Syria. We 
found there none but the Mutualis. But all Persia, as far as Indus, is of this 
caliph’s sect. 
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I went to celebrate the feast of the Prophet, at the house of the Scheik EL 
Bekir, The ceremony was begun by the recital of a kind of litany, containing 
the life of Mahomet &om his birth to his death. About a himdred Scheiks, 
sitting in a circle, on carpets, with their legs crossed, recited all the verses, 
swinging their bodies violently backwards and forwards, and all together. 

A grand dinner was afterwards served up, at which the guests sat on carpets, 
with their legs across. There were twenty tables, and five or six people at each 
table. That of myself and die SchcikEl-Bekir was in the middle; a little slab of 
a precious kind of wood, ornamented with mosaic work, was placed eighteen 
inches above the floor, and coycred with a great number of dishes in succes- 
sion. They were pilaws of nee, a particular kind of roast, entrees, and pastry, 
all very highly spiced. The Scheiks picked everything with their fingers. Ac- 
cordingly water was brought to wash the hands three times during dinner. 
Gooseberry water, lemonade, and other sorts of sherbets, were served to 
drink, and abundance of preserves and confectionary with the dessert. On the 
whole, the dinner was not disagreeable; it was only the manner of eating it 
that seemed strange to us. 

In the evening die whole city was illuminated. After dinner the party went 
into the square ofEl-Bekir, the illumination of which, in coloured glass, was 
vety beautiful. An immense concourse of people attended. They were all 
placed in order, in ranks of from twenty to a hundred persons, who, standing 
close together, recited die prayers and litanies of the prophet with movements 
which kept increasing, until, at length, they seemed to be convulsive, and 
some of the most zealous fainted away. 

In die course of the year I often accepted invitarions to dine with the Scheik 
Sadda, the Scheik Fayon, and others of the principal Scheiks. These days were 
festivals throughout the quarter. The same magnificence prevailed at all these 
entertainments, which were conducted nearly in a similar manner. 



Chapter XXVHI 


EGYPT; 

CUSTOMS, SCIENCES AND ARTS 


Women; Children. Marriages. Clothing of the men and 
women. Harness of Horses. Houses; Harems. Arts and 
Sciences. Navigation of the Nile and canals. Carriage, 
Camels, Dromedaries, Asses, and Horses. Institute of 
Egypt. Labours of the Scientific Commission. Hospitals; 
different diseases, etc. Plague. Works executed at Cairo. 
Anecdote . 


W omen, in the East, are always veiled; a piece of cloth 
covers their nose, and particularly their lips, and only 
allows their eyes to be seen. When any of the Egyptian 
women found themselves, by accident, surprised witli- 
out their veils, arid covered only with that long blue 
shift which forms the clothing of die fellah’s wives, they used to take up the 
lower part of the shift to hide their faces, preferring the exposure of any other 
part. 

I had several opportunities ofsceiiigsome of the most distinguished women 
of the country, to whom I granted audiences. They were either the widows of 
Beys or Kiaschefs, or their wives, who, in their absence, came to me to implore 
my protection. The ridiness of their dress, their noble deportment, their little 
soft hands and fine eyes, a noble and graceful carriage, and very elegant man- 
ners, distinguished them as women of education and tank superior to the 
vulgar. They always began by kissing the bands of Sultan Kabir (the Arabs 
gave this name to me; die word 'Kabir’ signifies 'Great’ h whicli they then 
placed on their foreheads, and afterwards on thek stomachs. Many of them 
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stated their requests with perfect grace, and an enchanting tone of voice; dis- 
playing all die intelligence and sweetness of the most accomplished women of 
Europe, The propriety of their demeanour, and the modesty of their dress, 
gave them additional fascinations; and the imagination dehghted in guessing 
at charms of which they did not even allow a ghmpse. 

"Wives are sacred amongst the Orientals; and in their intestine wars, they are 
always spared. Those of the Mamelukes stayed in their houses at Cairo, wliilst 
their husbands were carrying on the war against the French. I sent Eugene, 
my son-in-law, to compliment the wife of Murad-Bey, who had under her 
command about fifty staves bslonging to this Mameluke chief and his Kia- 
schefs. It was a sort of convent of religious females, of which she was the 
abbess. She received Eugene on her grand divan, in the liarem, to which he 
was admitted by special exception, and as the envoy of Sultan Kabk. All the 
women wished to see the young and handsome Frenchman, and the slaves 
found it very difficult to restrain their impatience. The wife of Murad-Bey 
was a woman of fifty, with the beauty and grace suitable to that age. She had 
coffee and sherbets served up, according to custom, in very rich plate, and in a 
sumptuous style. She took from her finger a ring worth a thousand louis, 
which she presented to the young officer. She then addressed various requests 
to me as General-in-Chief, who preserved her villages for her, and always 
protected her. She passed for a woman of distinguished merit. Women decay 
early in Egypt; and there are more of them brown than fair. In general their 
face is a little coloured, and they have a tinge of copper colour. The most 
beautiful are Greeks or Circassians, with whom the bazaars of the mer- 
chants who carry on this trade, ate always abundantly provided. The cara- 
vans from Darfur and the interior of Africa, bring a great number of beautiful 
tiegresses. 

Marriage takes place without cither party’s having ever seen the otlier; 
sometimes the wife may have seen the husband, but the latter has never beheld 
his betrothed, or at least the features of her face. 

Those of the Egyptians who had rendered services to the French, some- 
times the Scheiks themselves, would come and request me to grant tliem in 
marriage a person whom they pointed out. The first request of this kind was 
made by an Aga ofjanissaries, a sort of police-agent, who had been very use- 
ful to the French, and who wished to marry a very rich widow; this proposal 
^^^ted singular to me, ‘But doa she love you?’ — 'No.' — 'Will she?’ — ‘Yes, 

e a cpommaad.' In fact, as soon as she was informed of the will of Sultan 
she accepted the match, and the marriage was solemnized. Similar 
detiom often, took place afterwards. 

The wives have their privileges. There are tip'ngs which thrir husbands cair- 
ae* t^tm wiAoql passing for barbarians and monsters, and enraging every 
bcwif agafoit thiMi sneh, for iustance, is the privilege of going to the barii. 
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Thess are vapour-baths, where the woinen assemble, and where political and 
other intrigues are contrived, and marriages planned. General Mcnou having 
married a lady of Rosetta, treated her in the French fasliion. He gave her his 
hand to enter the dining-room; the best place at the table, the best bits at 
dinner were always kept for her. If she dropped her handkerchief, he ran to 
pick it up. She related these circumstances in the bath at Rosetta, and the other 
women, in hopes of a change in the nadonal manners, signed a request to 
Sultan Kabir, tliat their husbands might be obliged to treat them in the same 
maimer. 

The dress of the Orientals bears no resemblance to ours. Instead of a hat, 
diey cover their heads with a turban, a much more elegant and convenient 
head-dress, and which being susceptible of great variety in form, colour, and 
arrangement, discovers the differences of nations and ranks at the first glance. 
Their necks and limbs are not confined by bandages or garters; a native of the 
East may remain a month in his clothes witliout feeling fatigued by them. 
The different nations and classes are, of course, differently dressed; but they all 
agree in wearing wide pantaloons, large sleeves, and every otlier part of their 
dress full and ample. To screen themselves from the sun, they wear shawls. A 
great quantity of silks, Indian stuffs, and Cachemires, is introduced in the 
dresses of both men and women. They wear no linen. The fellahs are covered 
only with a blue shirt, tied about the middle. The Arab chiefs who traverse 
the desert in the intense heat of the dog-days, are covered with shawls of all 
colours, which protect the different parts of their bodies from the sun, and 
which they fold over their heads. Instead of shoes, both men and women wear 
slippers, which they leave on the edge of the carpet when they enter an apart- 
ment. 

The harness of the horses is extremely elegant The dresses of the French 
staff, although covered with gold, and displaying all the magnificence of 
Europe, appeared to them mean, and were eclipsed by the Oriental clothing. 
Our hats, our tight breeches, our close coats, and the stock which strangles us, 
were objects of laughter and aversion to them. They have no occasion to 
change their dress for riding; they use no sptus, and place their feet in large 
stirrups which render boots unnecessary, and spare them tlie trouble of 
dressing on purpose for this exercise, as we arc obliged to do. The Franks or 
Christians who inhabit Egypt, ridc,an mules or asses, unlem they arc persons 
of elevated rank. 

The architecture of the Egyptians bears more rtacmblanee to that of Asia 
than to ours. AU the houses have terraces, on which people walk; on some of 
them, they even bathe. They arc several storeys high. In the ground-floor 
there is a sort of parlour, where the master of the house receives strangers, 
agd gives refreshments. In the first-floor is usually the Impm, to which there 
arc only private staircases. The master has a little door in his apartmeais 
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which leads to the harem. There arc other little staircases of this kind for the 
servants. A grand staircase is a thing unknown in Egypt. 

The harem consists of a large room iit the form of a cross; opposite this runs 
a corridor, in which diere arc a great number of chambers. Round the saloon 
are divans more or less rich, and in the middle a little marble basin with a 
fountain playing in it. These foimtains often throw out rose-water or essences, 
which perfume the apartment. All the windows ate covered with a kind of 
lattice, in trcllis-work. There are no beds in the houses; the natives of the 
East sleep on divans or carpets. When they have no strangers with them, they 
take their meals, sleep, and passrtheir leisure hours in the harem. As soon as the 
master arrives, all the women hasten to wait on him; one presents him his 
pipe, another his cushion, etc. Everything is there for the master’s service. 

The gardens have no walks, they are arbours of great trees, where one may 
take the air, and sit smoking. The Egyptian, like all the Orientals, spends a 
great part of the day in thi.s amusement; it serves him for occupation and 
excuse. 

The arts and sciences, in Egypt, are in their iirfancy. At Jemil-Azar they 
teach the philosophy of Aristode, the rules of the Arabian language, writing, 
and a little arithmetic; the different chapters of the Koran are explained and 
discussed; and that part of the history of the caliphs which is necessary for 
understanding and judging of the different Mahometan sects is taught. But 
the Arabs arc completely ignorant of the antiquities of their country, and 
their notions on geography and the spheres arc very superficial and erroneous. 
There were a few astronomers at Cairo, whose knowledge went no further 
than to enable them to make out the almanack. 

In consequence of this state of ignorance, they have little curiosity. Tliis 
quality exists only amongst nations sufficiently informed to disdnguish what 
is natural from what is extraordinary. Our balloons did not produce such an 
effect upon them as we had expected. The Pyramids interest them only be^ 
cause they have observed the interest tliey excite in foreigners. They know 
not who built them, and the people in general, except the best infonned, look 
upon them as a production of nature; the most enlightened amongst them, 
seeing tis attach so much importance to them, imagined they were raised by 
some ancient nation from which the Franks were descended. It is thus that 
dity account for tiie curiosity of the Europeans. The science which would be 
most useful to them is hydraulic mechanics. They are almost destitute of 
yet they have one of a very ingenious, kind for pouring water from 
at diteb: or well upon higher ground, the prop of which is also the arm. They 
Isaveftaate but horse or hand mills; we didnot find asingle vratcr mill or wind* 
Egypt The use of the latter kind to raise die waters would be a grand 
«itt|aisyoa for dhtw, and might he productive of important results in Egypt 
■'Gmwl.wwnmctad oae for them. 
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All the artisans of Cairo are very intelligent; they executed everything they 
saw done very completely. During die revolt of that city they cast mortars 
and cannon, but in a clumsy manner, similar to that in which they were made 
in the durtecntli century. 

They knew the use of frames for weaving cloth; they even had them for 
embroidering Mecca carpeting. These carpets arc magnificent, and made with 
great art. One day when I dined with Scheik El-Fayoum, they were talking of 
the Koran: ‘It contains all human knowledge’, said the Scliciks. ‘Does it tell us 
how to cast cannon and make gunpowder?’ asked I. ‘Yes,’ replied they; ‘but 
then you must know how to read it!’ A sch’olastic distinction, of which all 
religions iiavc made use, more or less. 

The traffic on the Nile is very brisk; the navigation very easy; they go down 
the river with the current; and sail up it by the aid oftlic north wind, which at 
a certain season blows constantly. When the south wind, prevails, it is some- 
times necessary to wait a long time. The vessels that arc used arc called Jemis. 
Their masts and sails arc higher than usual, nearly by onc-third, which arises 
from the necessity of catcliing the wind over the mounts which enclose the 
valley. 

The Nile was constantly covered with these jerras, some carrying goods, 
others passengers. They arc of different sizes. Some float in the great canals of 
the Nile; others are constructed, to enter the small. The river, near Cairo, is 
always covered with a great number of sails, going up and down. The stafi- 
officets who used the jerms in carrying orders, often met with accidents. The 
Arab tribes at war with us used to wait for them at the turns of the river, 
where the wind failed them. Sometimes also, the boats would get aground in 
coming down the river, and the officers they^ carried were massacred. K-iiks 
are little sloops, or light narrow pinnaces, which serve to pass the Nile, and 
sail not only on the canaE, but over the whole country as far as it is over- 
flowed. The number of light vessek on the Nile is greater than on any river in 
the world, owing to the circumstances that during several months of the year, 
people are obliged to make use of these boats to pass from one village to 
another. 

There E neither coach nor cart in Egypt. Water carriage is so abundant and 
so easy, that coaches arc, perhaps, less necessary there than in any other part of 
the world. A carriage which Ibrahim-Bey had received from France was 
thought a very remarkable thing. (Ctesar, my coaclimaii, astonished the 
Egyptians by hE dexterity in driving my carriage with six fine horses, in the 
narrow streets of Cairo and Boulac. THE carriage crossed the whole desert of 
Syria, as far as Saint-Jean d’Acre: it was one of the curiosities of the country.) 

Horses are used for traversisig the city by all but lawyers and women, who 
ride on mules or asses. Both are surrounded by a great mwiber of officers and 
servants, in liveries, and holding great staves in their hands. 
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Camels are always used for burthen; and serve also for riding. The lightest 
sort, with only one hump, are called dromcdaties. The animal is trained to 
kneel when his rider wishes to mount. The latter sits on a kind of pack-saddle, 
with his legs across, and guides the dromedary with a bridge attached to a 
ring passed through the nostrils of the animal. This part of the camel being 
very sensitive, tlte ring produces the same effect on him as the bridle on the 
horse. He takes a very long step; his ordinary pace is a long trot, which pro- 
duces the same effect on the rider as the rolling of a ship. In this manner the 
camel will travel twenty leagues in a day with ease. 

There are usually two panniers placed on each side of the camel, which 
receive two persons besides luggage. This is the way in which women usually 
travel. In every caravan of pilgrims there is a great number of Camels equipped 
for them in this manner. These animals can carry half a ton; but their usual 
burthen is six hundredweight. Their milk and flesh are good nourishment. 

The dromedary, like the camel, drinks little, and can even endure thirst for 
several days. He finds, even in the driest places, something eatable. He is made 
for the Desert. 

There is an immense quantity of asses in Egypt; they are large, and of a fine 
breed; at Cairo they in some measure supply the place of hackney coaches; a 
soldier could hire one for a whole day, for a few paras. At the time of the 
expedition into Syria there were above eight thousand with the army: they 
were extremely serviceable. 

The horses in the Deserts contiguous to Egypt are the finest in the world; 
the stallions of this race have improved every breed in Europe. The Arabs 
bestow great pains on the preservation of the purity of the race; they have the 
genealogy of their stallions and mares. The chief distinction of the Arabian 
horse is the swiftness, and particularly the case and gentleness of liis paces. He 
drinks only once a day, seldom trots, and almost always cither walks or gal- 
lops. He can stop suddenly on his hind legs, which it would be impossible to 
get out hones to do. 

The Institute of Egypt was composed of members of the French Institute, 
and of the men of science and artists of the commission who did not belong 
to that body. They assembled and added to tlieir number several officers 
of the artillery and staff, and othen who had cultivated the sciences or 
Htmture, 

The Institute was placed in one of the palaces of the Beys. The grand hall of 
the harem, by means of some alterations, became the place of their sittings, 
(indffie rest of the palace served for the habitation of the memben. Before this 
there was a very extensive garden, which adjoined the country, and 
W* Whldi the fort caHcd De I’lnstitut was ereetdd on a mount. 

A gttiat niBnbet'tif machines, and physical, chemical and astronomical 
had been brought from France. Tliey were distributed in the 
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difFeibrit rooms, which were also successively filled widi all the curiosities of 
the country, whether of the animal, vegetable, or mineral kingdom. 

The garden of the palace became a botanical garden. A chemical laboratory 
was formed at head-quarters; Berthollct performed experiments there severd 
times every week, at which I and a great number of officers attended. 

The establishment of the Institute excited great curiosity amongst the 
inhabitants of Cairo. Understanding that these meetings were not held for 
any purpose connected with religion, they persuaded themselves that they 
were assemblies of alchemists, for the purpose of endeavouring to discover 
the arc of making gold. • 

The simple maimers of the scientific men, their constant occupations, the 
respect which the army paid them, their usefulness in the works of art and 
manufactures, respecting whicJi the artists of the country had to communicate 
with them, soon gained them the goodwill and respect of the whole popula- 
tion. 

The members of the Institute were also employed in the civil administra- 
tion. Monge and Berthollct were appointed commissioners to the grand 
divan, and the matliematician Fourricr to the divan of Cairo. Costaz was 
made the principal editor of a journal; the astronomers Nourris and Noel 
visited all the principal points of Egypt to fix their geographical positions, 
particularly that of the ancient monuments. It was wished by such means to 
reconcile the ancient and modem geography. 

Lepeyre, the engineer of bridges and roads, was instructed to take the 
levels and draw the plans for the canal of Suez; and the engineer Gerard to 
study tlie system of navigation of the Nile. 

One of the members of the Institute had the direction of the mint of Cairo. 
He had a great quantity of paras, a small coin of the country, made. This was 
a profitable operation; the treasury gained sixty per cent, by it. The paras 
circulated, not only in Egypt, but in Africa and the deserts of Arabia; and 
instead of impeding circulation and injuring the exchange, the disadvantages 
of copper money, these promoted them. Cont6 established several manu- 
factures. 

The ovens for hatcliing cluckens, which Egypt had possessed ftom. the 
remotest antiquity, strongly excited the attention of the Institute. In several 
other practices which were traditionally handed down in this country, traces 
were recognized which were preserved with the utmost solicitude as useful 
to the history of the arts, and capable of leading to the recovery of many lost 
arts of antiquity. 

General Andreossy was charged with a scientific and military mission to 
reconnoitre Lakes MensaJeh, Bourlos, and Natron. Geof&oy employed him- 
self onnatural history. The draftsmen Dutertre and Rigolo-made drawings of 
everything calculated to give an idea of costumes and monuments of anti- 
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qiiity. They drew die portraits of all chose natives who had devoted them- 
selves to me, which distinction, flattered them greatly. 

At the Institute, General Cafarelli and Colonel Sukolski often read curious 
memoirs, which had been collected amongst the members of that society. 

Upon the conquest of Upper Egypt, which was not effected until tire 
second year, the whole scientific commission proceeded tliithcr to prosecute 
their researches on antiquities. 

These various labours gave rise to the magnificent -work on Egypt, written 
and engraved during the first fifteen years of this century, at an expense of 
several millions. ' 

The climate of Egypt is universally healthy; nevertheless one of the first 
subjects to which the government turned its attention was the formation of 
hospitals. For this purpose everything was to create. The house of Ibiahim- 
Bey, situate on the bank of the canal of Rodah, a quarter of a league from 
Cairo, was appropriated as the grand hospital. It was rendered capable of 
accommodating five hundred sick. Instead of bedsteads, large wicker panniers 
were used, on which mattresses of cotton or wool were placed, with palliasses 
made with wheaten and maize straw, which is very plentiful there. In a short 
time, this hospital was abundantly supplied in every respect. Similar establish- 
ments were formed at Alexandria, Rosetta, and Damictta, and the regimental 
hospitals were greatly exteirded. 

The French army in Egypt was much incommoded by diseases of the eyes; 
more than half the soldiers w'ere attacked by them. These disorders arise, it is 
said, from two causes; from the salts which exist in the sand and dust, and 
necessarily affect the sight, and from the irritation produced by the check of 
the perspiration in very cold nights succeeding burning days. Whether dris 
explanation be correct or not, this ophthalmia evidendy results from die 
climate. Saint Louis, on his return from his Oriental expedition, brought 
back a multitude of blind; and it was this circumstance that gave rise to the 
establishment of the hospital of the Quitize^Vingts at Paris. 

The plague always comes from the coasts and never from. Upper Egypt. 
Lazarettoes arc placed at Alexandria, Rosetta, and Damictta; a very fine one 
was also constructed in the Isle of Rodah; and when the plague appeared, all 
the sanitary precautions of Marseilles were adopted. These precautions proved 
extremely beneficial. They were wholly unknown to die inhabitants, who at 
first submitted to them with repugnance, but eventually became sensible of 
(Jteif utility. The plague occurs during the winter, and disappears entirely in 
June. It has been much disputed whether this disorder be endemic to Egypt. 
Those who timmtain the aSrmative, think they have remarked that it mani- 
it^df at Alexandria, or on the coast of Damictta, in those years disrin- 
|«hh®d by die usKcommon occurrence of rain m tlresc countries. There is, 
aaweover, no imteatce of its ever having commenced in Cairo or Upper 
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Egypt, where it never rains. Thnse who conceive that it comes from Con- 
stantinople, or other parts of Asu, also ground their opinion on the fact that 
the first symptoms always manifc ,t themselves along the coasts. 

At Elphi-Bey’s House, in tlic quarc of El-Bckir, occupied by me, several 
works were executed for the pirposc of adapting it to our use. The first wa.s 
the construction of a grand sta^casc leading to the first storey, the ground- 
floor having been left for ofiices and the staff. The garden, also, underwent 
alterations. It had no walk,, but a great number were made, a,s well as niacble 
basins and jets d'eaii. Ths: natives of tlic East are not fond of walking; to walk 
when one might be fitting, appean to them aft absurdity which they can only 
account for from the petulance of the French character. 

Some projectors established a sort of Tivoli in the garden of Cairo, in 
which, like that of Paris, there were illuminations, fireworks, and promenades. 
In tlie evening it was the rendezvous of the army and people of the country. 

A causeway was constructed, communicating between Cairo and .Boulac, 
which was passable at all times, even during the flood. A theatre was biult, 
and a great number of houses were arranged and adapted to our customs, like 
mine. Scavengers were appointed. (The Egyptians heat their ovens partly 
with reeds and partly with the dung of camels and horses, which, when dried 
in the sun, serves for fuel.) 

At the extremity of the Isle of Rodah, several windmills were erected for 
making flour; and otliers had begun to be employed for raising the water and 
watering the lands. Several sluices had been made, and everything necessary 
for commencing the works of the canal of Suez had been prepared; but the 
fortifications and military buildings occupied all the strength and activity of 
the army during this first year. 

I often invited die Scheiks to diimcr. Altliough our customs were very dif- 
ferent from theirs, they thought chairs, knives and forks, very convenient. 
After one of these dinners, I one day asked Seheik El-Mondi, ‘What is the 
most useful thing I have taught you, in these six months that I have been 
•amongst you?’ ‘The most useful thing you have taught me,' replied the 
Scheik, half in jest and half in earnest, ‘is to drink at iny dinner.’ The Arabs 
never drink until their meal is ended. 
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Chapter XXIX 
SYRIA 


Motives of the Expedition into Syria. The Siege of Saint- 
Jean d'Acre. 


/m rabia is, in form, a trapezium. One ofits sides, bounded by the Red 
/ ^ Sea and the Isthmus of Suez, is five hundred leagues in length. That 
which extends from the straits of Babel-Mandeb to the cape of 
/ % Razclgate, is four hundred and fifty. The third, which extends 

uL .A-from Razelgate across the Persian Gulf and the Buphrates to the 

mountains near Aleppo, on the borders of Syria, is six hundred leagues in 
length, being the longest side. The fourth whicli is tire least, is one hundred 
and fifty leagues from Raffa, the boundary of Egypt, to beyond Alexandretta 
and the mountains of Rosas; it separates Arabia from Syria. In this last 
country, throughout the extent above-mentioned, the cultivated lands run 
thirty leagues in width, and the Desert, which forms part of it, extends thirty 
leagues, as far as Palmyra, Syria is bounded on the North by Asia Minor, on 
the West by the Mediterranean, on the South by Egypt, and on the East by 
Arabia; thus it is the complement of the latter country, in conjunction with 
which it forms a large isle comprehended between the Mediterranean, the 
Red Sea, due Ocean, the Persian Gulf, and the Euphrates, Syria diifers totally 
from Egypt, in population, climate and soil, The latter is a single plain, 
formed by the valley of one of the largest rivers in the world; the other is the 
assemblage of a great number of valleys.rFivc sixths of the larrd are hills or 
mountains, a chain of whidt crosses all Syria, and runs parallel with the coast 
of the Mediterranean for a distance of ten leagues. To the right, this chain 
pours its waters into two rivers, which run in the same direction as itself, the 
Jnnhtti and the Orontes, These rivers rise in Moimt Lebanon, which is the 
centre of Syria, and the most elevated point ofitbis chain. The Orontes takes 
its coarse between Ac mountafiis and Arabia, from South to North, and after 
nmning sixty leagues, fidls into the sea near the Gulf of Antioch. As this river 
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runs very near the foot of the mountains, it receives but a small number of 
tributary streams. The Jordan, which rises twenty leagues from the Oroiues 
on the Ante-Lebanon, runs from Notdi to South. It receives about tcJi smaller 
streams from the chain of mountains which crosses Syria. After a course of 
sixty leagues, it is lost in the Dead Sea. 

Neat the sources of the Orontes, on the Balbcc side, two minor rivers arise. 
One, called the Baradce, waters the plain of Damascus, and spends itself in the 
lake ofBahar-El-Margi; the other, the course of which extends thirty leagues, 
likewise rises in the heights of Balbcc, and falls into the Mediterranean near 
Sour,. or Tyre. The country of Aleppo is waslsed by several rivulets, which 
rise in Asia Minor and run into the Otonecs, The Koik, which passes Aleppo, 
is lost in a lake near that city. 

It rains in Syria almost as much as in Europe. The country is very healthy, 
and affords the most agreeable spots. As it is composed of valleys and small 
mountains, very favourable to pasture, a great quantity of catde is bred here. 
Trees of all kinds abound — particularly great numbers of olives. Syria would 
be very suitable to the cultivation of the vine; all the Christian villages make 
excellent wine. 

This province is divided into twelve pachaships; that of Jerusalem, which 
comprises the ancient Holy Land; and those of Acre, Tripoli, Damascus, and 
Aleppo. Aleppo and Damascus arc, beyond comparison, the two largest dries. 
On the hundred and fifty leagues of coast wliich Syria presents, there arc the 
following towns: — Gaza, situate a league from the sea, without a trace of 
roads or a port, but with a fine level, two leagues in circumference, which 
points out the site of this city in the rimes of its prosperity; it is now of little 
importance; Jaffa or Joppa, the nearest port to Jerusalem, from which it is 
fifteen leagues distant; besides the port for shipping it has an open toad: 
Ca:sarea presents only ruins. Acre has an open road, but the towi b incon- 
siderable; it contains ten or twelve thousand inhabitants. Sour, or Tyre, is 
now a mere village. Said, Bairout, and Tripoli, arc small towns. The most 
important point of all this coast is the Gulf of Alexandretta, situate twenty 
leagues from Aleppo, thirty from the Euphrates, and three hundred from 
Alexandria. It affords anchorage for the largest squadrons. Tyre, which com- 
merce formerly advaticed to so high a pitch of splendour, and which was the 
mother-country of Carthage, scents to have been partly indebted for her 
prosperity to the trade of India, which was carried on by sailing up the Persian 
Gulf and the Euphrata, passing Palmyra and Amasia, and proceeding at one 
period to Tyre, at another to Antioch. 

The most elevated point of all Syria is Mount Lebanon, which is but a 
mountain of the third order, and is covered witli enormous pines; that of 
Palestine is Mount Tabor. The Orontes and Jordan, the largest streams of 
these countries, are both little rivers. 
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Syria was the cradle of the religions of Moses and Jesus; Islamism arose in 
Arabia. Thus the same comer of the earth produced the three religions wliich 
have destroyed polytheism, and carried to every part of the globe the know- 
ledge of one only God, the Creator of the imivcrsc. 

Almost all the wars of the Crusaders of the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries were carried on in Syria; and Saint-Jean d’Acre, Ptolcinais, Joppa 
and Damascus, were the principal scenes of action. The influence of their arms, 
and their residence, which was protracted for several ages, have left traces, 
which may still be perceived. 

There are many Jews in .Syria, who come from all parts of the world Co die 
in the Holy Land of Japliet, I'herc arc also many Christians, some of whom 
are descended from the Crusaders; others arc indigetions families, who did not 
embrace Mahoinetaiiism at the time of the conquest by the Arabs. They are 
confounded together, and it is no longer possible to distinguish them. 
Chefamer, Nazareth, Bethlehem, and part of Jerusalem, are peopled by 
Christians oiJy. In the pachaships of Acre and Jerusalem, the Christians and 
Jews together are superior in number to die Musulmans- Behind Mount 
Lebanon are the Druses, a nation whose religion approaches nearly to that of 
the Christuns, At Damascus and Aleppo, the Mahometans form a great 
majority; there exists, however, a considerable number of Syriac Christians, 
The Mutualis, Mahometans of the sect of Ali, who inhabit the banks of the 
river which runs from Lebanon towards Tyre, were formerly numerous and 
powerful; but at the time of the expedition of the French into Syria they had 
gready declined; the cruelty and oppression of Gezzar Pacha had destroyed a 
great number of them. All who remained, however, rendered us great ser- 
vices, and distinguished themselves by extraordinary intrepidity. All the 
traditions wc possess relating to ancient Egypt, carry its population very high. 
But Syria cannot, in this respect, have exceeded the proportions known in 
Europe; for there are in that country, as in those which we inhabit, rocks and 
uncultivated lands, 

Syria, however, like every part of tltc Turkish empire, presents, on almost 
all sides, little but heaps of ruins. 

The principal object of the French expedition to die East was to check the 
power of the Eaglbh. The array which was to change the destiny of India, 
was to march front the Nile. Egypt Was to supply the place of Saint- 
pomingo and the Antilles, and to reconcile the freedom of the blacks with 
t^e interests of our inanu&cturcs. The conquest of this province would have 
produced the ruin of all the English establishments in America and the Pemn^ 
S A of the Ganges. Had the French once become masters of the ports of Italy, 
Corfu, Malta, and Alexandria, the Meditcrfancaji would have become a 
Fietnchy*. • 

The revolution of India was likely to be more or less near, according as the 
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charifces of war should prove more or less fortunate, and the inhabitants of 
Arabia and Egypt should be more or less favourably disposed, in consequence 
of the policy the Porte should adopt under these new circumstances; the only 
object to be immediately attended to was to conquer Egypt and to form a 
solid establishment there; and the means of effecting this were all that had 
been provided. All the rest has been considered as a necessary consequence; 
the cKccution only had been anticipated. The Frencli squadron refitted in the 
ports of Alexandria, victualled and manned by experienced crews, would liavc 
sufficed to keep C'onscantinoplc in awe. It could have !.mded a body of troops 
at Alexandria, if it had been thought necessary; and we should h.ive been, in 
the same year, masters of Egypt and Syria, the Nile and the Euphrates. The 
happy issue of the battle of the Pyramids, the conquest of Egypt, achieved 
without any sensible loss, the goodwill of the inhabitants, tlic zeal of tlie chiefs 
of the law, seemed at first to ensure the speedy execution of tliese grand pro- 
jects. But a short time only had elapsed, when the destruction of the French 
squadron at Aboiikir, the countermanding of the expedition to Ireland by the 
Directory, and the influence of the enemies ofFrance over die Porte, rendered 
success much more difficult. 

In the meantime two Turkish armies assembled, one at BJiodes, and the 
other in Syria, to attack the French in Egypt. It appears that titey were to act 
simultaneously in the month of May, the first by landing at Aboukir, and the 
second by crossing the Desert which divides Syria from Egypt. In the begin- 
ning of January news arrived that Gezzar Pacha had been appointed Scraskier 
of the army of Syria; that his vanguard, under the command of Abdalla, had 
already arrived at El-Ari.sch. had occupied that place, and svas engaged in 
repairing the fort, which may be considered as the hey of Egypt on die Syrian 
side. A train of artillery of forty guns, served by 1,200 cannoneers, the only 
troops of that kind in the empire that had been trained in the European man- 
ner, had landed at Jaffa; considerable magazines were forming in that town; 
and a great number of transports, part of which came from Constantinople, 
were employed for this purpose. At Gaza, stores of skins to hold water had 
been formed; report said there were enough of them to enable an army of 
60,000 men to cross the Desert. 

If the French had remained quiet in Egypt, they would certainly have been 
attacked by the two arnnes at onc(»; it was also to be feared that the Turks 
would be joined by a body of European troops, and tliat the attack wotild be 
made at a moment of internal troubles. In this case, even if tho French had 
been victorious, it would have been impossible for them to have profited by 
their conquat. By sea, they had no fleet; and by land, the Desert of seventy* 
five leagues, which separates Syria from Egypt, was not passable by an army 
in the height of the hot season. 

The rales of war, therefore, required me to anticipate my enemies, to ctoss 
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the great Desert during the winter, to possess myself of all the magazines 
which the enemy had formed on the coast of Syria, and to attack and destroy 
the troops in succession as fast as they collected. 

According to this plan, the divisions of the army of Rhodes were obliged to 
hasten to the aid of Syria, and Egypt remained quiet, which allowed us to 
march the greater part of our forces into Syria. The Mamelukes of Murad- 
Bcy and Ibrahira-Bey, the Arabs of the Desert of Egypt, the Druses ofMount 
Lebauon, the Mutualis, the Christians of Syria, and the whole party of the 
Scheik of Ayer, in Syria, might join the troops when masters of that country, 
and the commotion would communicate to every part of Arabia, The prov- 
inces of the Ottoman empire m which Arabic is spoken, heartily prayed for a 
change, and waited for a leader. Wc might, if fortunate, have been on the 
Euphrates by the middle of the summer, with 100,000 auxiliaries, who would 
have had a reserve of 25,000 French veterans, some of the best troops in the 
world, with a numerous train of artillery. Constantinople would then have 
been menaced; and if an amicable connexion could have been formed with the 
Porte, we might have crossed the Desert, and marched on the Indus by the 
end of autumn. 

Jaffa, a town containing from seven to eight thousand inhabitants, which 
was the portion, of the Sultana Valida, is situate sixteen leagues from Gaza, 
and one league from the little river of Maar, which, at its mouth, is not ford- 
able. The wall, on the land side, is formed by a half hexagon; one of the sides 
looks towards Gaza, another towards the Jordan, a third towards Acre, and a 
fourth runs along the seaside in the form of a concave half-circle. There is a 
port for small ships, in a bad state, and tolerable open roads. On the Koicli is 
the convent of the Fathers of the Holy Land (the RecoHets Chausses), 
stewards of Nazareth, and proprietors of several other communities in 
Palestine. The fortifications of Jaffa consist of great walls flanked with towers, 
without ditches or counterscarps. These towers were lined with artillery, but 
the range of the batteries had not been well understood, and the guns were 
unskilfully placed. The enviroru of Jaffa consist of a valley full of gardens and 
orchards; the ground affords many opportunities of approaching within a 
pistol-shot of the ramparts without being perceived. Above a cannoH'-shot 
fkom Jaffa is the ridcau which commanjls die country; the line of counter- 
yaflation was traced fficre. This was the proper place for the army to encamp 
itt; hut as it was far from the watep, and exposed to the scorching heat of the 
jfpiij, the rideau bong open, the troops preferred stationing themsdves in some 
gjtqycs qf Qiange-trccs, and having the military pmitions guarded by posts. 

I , Mount Carmel is situate on a promontory of the same name, three leagues 
from Acre;, formipg die extreme left of the bay. It is steep on every side; at its 
fumiuie there » a emveut and foyatadns, and a took tai which there is the 
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pritfi of a man’s foot, which tradition states to have been left by Elijah when 
he ascended into heaven. 

This mount commands the whole coast, and ships steer by it when they are 
making for Syria. At its foot runs the river Caisrum, the mouth of which is 
seven or eight hundred toises from Caifia. Thi.s little town, situate on the sea- 
shore, contains three thousand inhabitants; it has a small port, a wall in the 
ancient style, with towers, and is commanded by the heights of Carmel at a 
very short distance. The way to Acre from the mouth of the Caisrum runs 
along the sands on the seashore for a league and a half, when it meets the 
mouth of the Beliis, a little river winch rises on the hills of Chefamer, and the 
waters of which scarcely flow. This nver is marshy down to its mouth, and 
falls into the sea about fifteen hundred toises from Acre. It passes witliin a 
inusquet-shot of the height of Brichard Cocur dc Lion, situate on its right 
bank, six liundred toises from Saint-Jean d’ Acre. 

The siege of Saint-Jean d’Acre may be divided into three periods. 

Pint period. It began on 20 March, the day on which the trench was 
opened, and ended on i April. During this period our battering-train con- 
sisted of one thirty-two pounder carronade, which Major Lambert had taken 
at Caiffa, by seizing the long boat of the Tiger by main force; but it was not 
possible to make use of it with the carriage belonging to the boat, and we 
were destitute of balls. These difficulties speedily vanished. In twenty-four 
hours the park of artillery constructed a carriage. As for balls, Sir Sidney 
Smith took upon himself to provide them. A few horsemen or waggons 
made their appearance from time to timer upon which the commodore 
approached and poured in an alternate fire from all his ricn; and the soldiers, 
to whom the director of the park paid five sous per ball, immediately ran to 
pick them up. They were so much accustomed to this manoeuvre that they 
would go and fetch them in tlic midst of the cannonade, and the shouts of 
laughter it occasioned. Somedmes, also a sloop was brought forward, the con- 
struction of a battery was pretended to be begun. Thus we obtained twelve 
and thirty-two pounder balls. We had powder, for the park had brought 
some fiom Cairo, and more had been found at Jaffa and Gaza. On the whole, 
the total of our means, in the way of artillery, including our field-pieces, con- 
sisted of four twelve-pounders, provided with Zoo rounds each, eight howit- 
zers, a thirty-two-pouadcr caaonadc, and thirty four-pounders. 

The engineer General Samson, being ordered to reconnoitre the town, 
declared positively on his return that it had neither counterscarp nor ditch. 
He said he had reached the foot of the rampart, in the night, and received a 
musquet-shot there by whichAe was severely wounded. His report wa,s in- 
cotrect; he had in fact reached a wall, but not the rampart. Unfortunately 
nieasutcs Were taken aototding to the information given. A hope was enter- 
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tained of taking die town in three days. It is not so strong as Jaffa, it was said: 
its garrison is only between 3 and 3.000 men, while Jaffa, with a much more 
limited space to defend, had 8,000 men when it was taken. 

On 25 March, the carronadc and the four twelve-pounders made a breach 
in the wall, in the course of four hours, which was deemed practicable. A 
young officer of engineers, with fifteen sappers and twenty-five grenadiers, 
was charged to mount to the assault, to clear the foot of the tower, and 
Adjutant-commander Laugicr, who was stationed in the place of arms, a 
hundred toiscs from the spot, waited for the completion of this operation, to 
rush upon the breach. The sappers, on coming out from behind the aqueduct, 
had but thirty toiscs to go, but they were stopped short by a counterscarp of 
fifteen feet, and a ditch which they estimated at several toises in width. Five or 
six of them were wounded, and the rest, pursued by a dreadful fire of tnus- 
quetry, regained the trench precipitately. 

A miner was immediately sent to work to blow up the counterscarp. In 
three days, that is to say on the 28th, the mine was ready; the miners declared 
that the coimterscarp might be blown up. This difficult operation was per- 
formed under the fire of all the ramparts and of a great quantity of mortars, 
directed by excellent gunners, furnished by die Engfish ships, which scattered 
shells in all directions. All our eight-inch mortars and fine pieces which the 
English had taken, now strengthened the defence of the place. The mine was 
sprung on 28 March, but it did not succeed well; it had not been dug deep 
enough, and overthrew only half the counterscarp, above eight feet of which 
remained. The sappers, however, asserted that it was entirely destroyed. The 
Staff-officer Madly was consequently sent with a detachment of twenty-five 
grenadiers to support an officer of engineers who advanced to the counter- 
scarp with six sappers. They had taken the precaution to provide themselves 
with three ladders, with which they descended it. As they were annoyed by 
the musquetry, they fixed the ladders to the breach, and tlie sappers and gren- 
adiers preferred moimting to die assault to clearing the foot of the breach. 
They gave notice to Laugier, who was ready to second them with two bat- 
talions, that they were in the foss^, that the breach was practicable, and that it 
was time to support them. Laugicr hastened up to them at a running step; but 
on reaching the counterscarp he met the grenadiers returning, who said that 
the breach was too high by some feet, ?nd that Mailly and several of their 
comrades hacl been killed. 

When the Turks saw this young officer fastening the ladder, terror seized 
they fled to the port, and Gezzar himself had got on board diip. 
fiw Ac Atadt of Mailly fiustrated Ac whoje operation; Ae two battalions 
jdtepeeted Aenwdv^ jn order to return Ap enemy’s fire of musquetry. 
JAugrcr was killed, and some loss was inemred without producing any resqlt. 
*rlA went ws wety imformnate, for this was Ac day on which Ae town 
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ougtit to have been taken; reinforcements arrived by sea daily from that time. 

Second period. From i April to the 27th. — A new well was now sunk for a 
mine, intended to blow up the whole counterscarp, in order that the fosse 
might no longer be any impediment. What had already been done was found 
useless; it was easier to make a new approach. Eight days were requisite for 
the miners. The counterscarp was blown up, the operation succeeded per- 
fectly. On the toth, the mine was continued under the fuss^ in order to blow 
up the whole tower. There was now no hope of getting in at the breach, die 
enemy having filled it up with all sorts of combustibles. Tlie approaches were 
carried on for six d.iys more. The besieged perceived what was doing, and 
made a sortie in three columns. That of the centre svas headed by 200 English; 
they were repulsed, and a captain of marines was killed at tile shaft of tlie 
mine. 

It was during this period that the actions of Canaam, Nazareth, Saffet, and 
Mount Tabor, were tought. The Erst took place on the 9th, the second on the 
ilth, and the others on the 13th and i6th. It was on the latter day, 16 April, 
that the miners calculated that they were under the axis of the tower. At tliis 
period Reat-AdmiralPerte had arrived atjaffa, with three frigates, from Alex- 
andria; he had landed two mortars and six eighteen-pounders at Tintura. Two 
were fixed to play upon the little isle that flanked the breach, and the four 
others were directed against the ramparts and curtains by the side of the 
tower. It was intended, by the overthrow of this tower, to widen the breach 
which it was supposed the mine would make, for it was apprehended that the 
enemy might have made an internal retrenchment, and isolated the tower, 
which was saliait. 

On the 25 th the mine was sprung, but a chamber under the tower disap- 
pointed us, and only the part which was on our side was blown up. The eft'ect 
produced was the burying of two or three hundred Turks and a few pieces of 
cannon, for they had embattled and occupied every storey of the towet, It 
was determined to take advantage of the first moment of sueprise, md thirty 
men accordingly attempted to make a lodgement in die tower. Being unable 
to proceed, they maintained themselves in the lower storeys, whilst the 
enemy occupied theuppet, until thea6th when GcncralDcvauxwas wounded. 
It was then resolved to evacuate the place, in order to use the batteries against 
this tottering tower, and to destroy it altogether. On the 27th CafatelU died. 

Third period. From 27 April to 20 May.— -During this period die enemy 
felt that if they remained on the defensive they were lost. The countermines 
they had formed did not make them feel secure. All the battlements of die 
walls were destroyed, and the guns, dismounted by our batteries. A reinforce- 
mmt of 3,000 men, which had entered the place, had, however, compensated 
for all these losses. 

But the imagination of the Turks was struck widi terror, and it was no 
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longer possible to induce them to remain upon the walls. They supj^osed 
every spot to be undermined. Phelippeaux* formed lines of counter-attack; 
they began at Gezzar’s palace, and the right of the front attack. He also dug 
two trenches, resembling two sides of a triangle, which took all our works in 
flank. The numerical superiority of the enemy, the great number of labourers 
in tire city, and the quantity of bales of cotton with which they formed the 
epaulements, materially expedited the works. In a few clays they flanked the 
whole tower on the riglit and left, after which rliey raised cavahers, and lined 
them with twenty-four pounders; their counter-attack and batteries were 
several times carried and overthrown and their guns spiked; but we were 
never able to maintain tlicsc works, because they were so entirely com- 
manded by the towers and the wall. The order was then given to proceed 
against them by sap, so that their workmen and ours were only separated by 
two or three fathoms of ground, and were marching directly against each 
other. Fougasses were also established, which aflfbrded means of entering the 
enemy’s boyau, and destroying all who were not on their guard. 

It was thus that, on i May, two hours before daybreak, possession was 
obtained of the most sahent part of the counter-attack without any loss. 
Twenty volunteers endeavoured, at the first peep of dawn, to eflTect a lodge- 
ment in the tower, the defences of which our battery bad entirely razed. But 
at that moment the enemy made a sortie on their right, and their balls 
striking behind the detachment, which was endeavouring to lodge itself 
under the ruins, obliged it to fall back. The sortie was briskly repulsed; five or 
six hundred of the besieged were killed, and a great number driven into the 
sea. As the tower was totally destroyed, it was resolved to attack a portion of 
the rampart by mining, in order to avoid the retrenchment which the enemy 
had constructed. Tlie counterscarp was blown up. The mine was already car- 
ried across under the ditch, and was beginning to extend under the scarp, 
when, on the 6th, die enemy debouched by a sap covered by the fossd, sur- 
prised the mask of the mine, and filled up the well. 

On the 7th, the enemy received a reinforcement of fresh troops, amounting 
to 13,000 men. As soon as their arrival was announced by signals, it was calcu- 
lated that according to the state of the wind they could not land for six hours. 
In consequence of this a twenty-four-pounder, which had been sent by Rean- 
Admiral Berrd, was immediately brought into play; which battered down a 
piece of the wall to the tight of tie tower which was on out left. At night the 
troops attacked all the enemy’s works, filled up the trenches, killed ^ they 
with, spiked the guns, mounted the breach, made a lodgement in the 
lower, and entered the place; in short we were masters of the town, when the 
trtKtp* which had landed appeared in formidable numbers, tb renew the 
lUmhaut was lolled; 1,500 men fell with him, or were taken*, tannes 
* A Brttich emigrant, ofBcet of engineers. 
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was woimded. The besieged sallied forth by every gate, and took the breach 
in rear; but there was an end of their success; our troops marched against 
tliem, and after driving them back into the town, and cutting off several 
columns, regained the breach. Seven or eight hundred prisoners were taken; 
they were armed with European bayonets, and came from Constantinople, 
The enemy’s loss was enormous; all our batteries fired upon him witli grape, 
and our success appeared so great, that on the lotli, at two in the morning, I 
ordered a new assault. General J )ehon was killed in tins last action. There were 
20,000 men in the place, and (ierzar’s house and all the others were so thronged 
with defenders that we csnild not pass beyoiKhthe breach. 

Under tliesc circumstances what was I to do? On the one hand Rear- 
Admiral Perre, who had returned from a cruise, had for the third time landed 
artillery at Tmtura. Wc were beginning to have suflldciit artilleiy to entitle 
us to liope to reduce the town. But, <,ni the other hand, the prisoners informed 
us that new succours were leaving Rliodcs when they embarked. The rein- 
forcements received and expected by the enemy might render the success of 
the siege problematical; remote as we were from France and Egypt, we could 
not afford fresh losses: we had at Jaila and in the camp 1,200 wounded; the 
plague was in our hospital. On the 20th the siege was raised. 
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Chapter XXX 


EGYPT: MAR.CH, APRIL AND MAY, 
1799. BATT'LE OF ABOUKIR 


Insurrection against the French. Murad-Bey leaves the 
desert of Nubia, and advances into Lower Egypt. 
Mustapha-Pacha lands at xihoukir, and takes the fort. 
Movements of the French Army. I advance to Alex- 
andria, function of the army at Birketh; I march against 
the Turkish army. Battle of Aboukir, 25 fnly, lygp. 


D uring the expedition into Syria, the inhabitants of Egypt con- 
I ducted themselves as if it had been aprovince of France. Dcsaix, 
i in Upper Egypt, continued to repulse the attacks of the Arabs 
' and to secure the country from the attempts of Murad-Bey, 
who made incursions from the desert of Nubia into different 
parts of the valley. Sir Sidney Smith, forgetting what he owed to the char- 
acter of the French officers, had caused a great number of circulars and libels 
to be prijitcd, which he sent to the generals and commandants remaining in 
Egypt, proposing to them to return to France, and guaranteeing their passage, 
if they chose to doso, whilst the Commatidcr-in-chiefii/as in Syria. These propo- 
sals appeared so extravagant, that it became the general opinion of the army 
that the commodore was mad. Genera^ Dugua, commanding the Tower 
Egypt, prohibited all commimicadons with him, and indignantly rejected his 
insinuations. 

The French forces in Lower Egypt were daily increased by the arrival of 
men 60m the hospitals, who reinforced dre third battalions of the corps. The 
foitificatiom of Alexandria, Rosetta, Rhapianieh, Damietta, Salahieh, 
Belbeis, and the di|erent parts of the Nile, which it had been thought proper 
to occupy with towers, went on constantly during these three months. 
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General Dugua had only to repress the incursions of the Arabs, and some 
partial revolts; the mass of the inhabitants, influenced by the scheib and 
ulemas,* remained submissive and faithful The first event which attracted 
the General’s attention was the revolt of the Emir-Hadji (Prince of the Cara- 
van of Mecca), The pnvdeges and emoKinients attached to this place were 
very considerable. As General-m-cbicf I had authon/ed the Ritur-IJatlji to 
establish himself in .“slurkk'li, to roinplctc the organi/ation of liis liouseliohl 
lie hast already 30 <j armcsl men; but he wanted H or 900 to flvnn a suHkient 
escort fur die caravan of the pilgrims of Meti.i. lie \v.is fauhfiil to ‘Sulun 
Kabir' until the battle of Mount Tabor; but ( wv/ar Inivuig succeeded m toni- 
lutinicatiug \suh him coastwise, and infommig luin diat the armies of 
Damascus and the Naplousains were surrounding die rreiicli at the camp of 
Acre, and that the latter, vvcakcued by the siege, were irremediably lost, he 
began to despair of the success ot the French, and to listen to Gezzar, 
endeavouring to make his peace by rendering him some service. On 15 April, 
having received more false intelligence from an cnii >ary of Gezzar, he 
declared his revolt by a pioclamauon published throughout Sharkich. He 
asserted that ‘Sultan Kabir’ had been killed before Acre, and the whole of the 
French army taken. The mass of the population of the province remained 
deaf to these insinuations. Five or six villages only displayed the standard of 
revolt, and his forces were only increased by +00 horse, belonging to a tribe of 
Arabs. 

General Lanus,se, with his moveable column, left the Delta, passed tire Nile, 
and marched against the Emir-Hadji; after several shght affairs, and various 
movements, he succeeded lu surrounding him, attacked him briskly, put all 
who defended themselves to death, dispersed the Arabs, and burnt the most 
guilty village as an example. The Enur-Fladji escaped svith four other persons, 
through the Desert, and reached Jerusalem. 

During these occurrences in Sharkich, otiiers of greater important e were 
transacting in Bahireh. A man of the Desert of Dcme, possessed of a great 
reputation for sanctity amongst the Arabs of his tribe, took it into his head, or 
attempted to persuade othen, that he was the angel Elmody, whom the Pro- 
phet promises, in the Koran, to send to tlic aid of the elect, in tlie most critical 
circumstances. This opinion gained ground ia the tribe; the man had all the 
qualities adapted to excite the fanaticism of the populace. He succeeded m 
persuading them that he lived without food, anti by the spcml grace of the 
Prophet. Every day, at die hour of prayer, and before all the faithful, a bowl 
of milk was brought to him, in which he dipped his fingers and pa.»ed them 
over his lips; this being, as he said, the only nouriahment he took. He formed 
himself a guard of lao men ofihis tribe, armed and completely jn&tuaied 

with zeal. He repaired to the Great Oasis, where he met with a caravan of 

• Priests- S. de C. 
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pilgdms, consisting of 400 Maugrebins from Fez; he announced himself as 
the angel Elmody; they believed and followed him. These 400 men were well 
armed, and had a great number of camck; he thus found himself at the head 
of between 5 and 600 men, and marched to Damanhour, where he surprised 
60 men of the nautical legion, killed them, and took their musquets and a 
four-poimder. This success increased tire number of his partisans; he then 
visited all the mosques of Damanhour and the neighbouring villages, and 
from the pulpit, wliicli is used by the readers of the Koran, announced his 
divine mission. He declared himself incombustible and baU-proof, and assured 
his hearers that all who would follow him would have nothing to fear from 
the musquets, bayonets, and cannon of the French. He was the angel Elmody! 
He convinced, and enlisted 3 or 4,000 men in Bahireh amongst whom there 
were 4 or 500 well armed. He armed the others with great pikes and shovels, 
and exercised them in throwing dust against the enemy, declaring that tliis 
blessed dust would frustrate all the efforts of the French against them. 

Colonel Lefebvre, who commanded at Rhamanieh, left 50 men in the fort, 
and set out with 200 men to retake Damanhour. The angel Elmody marched 
to meet him; Colonel Lefebvre was surrounded by the superior forces of the 
angel. The action commenced, and when the fire was briskest between the 
French and the angel’s armed followers, some columns of Fellahs outflanked 
the French, and passed to their rear, raising clouds of dust. Colonel Lefebvre 
could do nothing; he lost several men, killed a greater number, and took up a 
position at Rhamanieh. The wounded and the relations of those who were 
killed murmured, and loudly reproached the angel Elmody. He had told 
them that the balls of the French would not hit any of his followers, yet a 
great number had been killed and wounded! He silenced these murmurs by 
means of the Koran and of several predictions; he maintained that none of 
those who had rushed forward full of confidence in his promises had been 
either killed or wounded; bur that those who had shrunk back had been pun- 
ished by the Prophet, because they had not perfect faith in their hearts. This 
event, which ought to have opened their eyes to his imposture, confirmed his 
power; he reigned absolute at Damanhour, There was reason to fear that the 
whole of Bahireh, and by degrees the neighbouring provinces also, might 
revolt; hut a proclamation from the Scheiks at Cairo arrived in time, and pre- 
vented a general revolt. 

General Lanussc speedily crossed the Delta; and from the province of 
Shatkich, proceeded to the Bahireh, where he arrived on 8 May. He marched 
on Darmnhour, and defeated the troops of the angel Elmody. All those who 
were unarmed, dispersed and fled to their villages. He fell on the fanatics 
'^‘diout mercy, and shot 1,500 of them, amongst whom was the angel Elmody 
Ithnsi#. He took DSmanhour, and the tranquiHity of Baldteh was restored. 

On die news fbat the French army had repassed the Desert, and was retum- 
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ing ihto Egypt, a general constemariou prevailed in the East. The Druaes, the 
Mutualis, the Christians of Syria, and tl)c partisans of Ayer, could only effect 
their peace witli Gezzar by making great pecuniary sacrifices. Gezzar was less 
cruel than formerly; almost all his military household had been killed at Saint- 
Jean d’Acre, and this old man survived alj those whom he had brought up. 
The plague, which was making great ravages ur that town, also increased his 
troubles, and gave the final blow to his power. He did not go out of his 
pachaslvip. 

The pacha ofjerusalcm resumed possession ofjaffa. Ibr.iliim-Bcy, with 400 
Mamelukes iliat lie still had left, took up a position at Gaza; tlicrc was some 
parleying and some skirmishing witli the garris< >n of El-Arisch. 

Elphi-Bey and Osnian-Bey, with 300 Mamelukes, a thousand Arabs, and a 
thousand camels, carrying their wives and their riches, went down through 
the Desert, between the right bank of the Nile and Red Sea, and reached the 
Oasis of Sebaiar in the beginning of July; they waited for Ibrahim-Bey, who 
was to join them at Gaza, and thus united they wished to induce ail Sharkieh 
to revolt, to penetrate into the Delta, and advance on Aboukir. 

Brigadier-General Lagrange left Cairo, with one brigade and a half the 
dromedary regiment; he arrived in presence of the enemy in the night of 9 
July, and manoeuvred so skilfully that he surrounded the camp of Osman- 
Bey and Elphi-Bcy, took their thousand camels and their families, and killed 
Osman-Bey, five or six kiaschefs, and a hundred Mamelukes. The rest dis- 
persed in the Desert, and Elphi-Bey returned to Nubia. Ibrahim-Bey, being 
informed of this event, did not quit Gaza, 

Murad-Bey, with the rest of the Mamelukes, amounting to between 4 and 
500 men, arrived in the Fayoum, and thence proceeded by the Desert to Lake 
Natron, where he expected to lie joined by between 2 and 3,000 Arabs of 
Bahireh and the Desert of Derne,anct to march on Aboukir, the place appointed 
for the landing of the great Turkish army. He was to take camels and hones 
to this army, and, to aid it by his influence. 

General Murat left Cairo, reached Lake Natron, attacked Murad-Bey, and 
took a kiasclief and fifty Mamelukes. Murad-Bey briskly pursued, and having, 
moreover, no news of the army whicli was to have landed at Aboukir, but 
was delayed by the winds, turned, back, and sought safety in the Desert. In the 
coune of the 13th, he reached theJPyramids; it is said that he ascended the 
highest of them, and remained there part of the day, gazing with his telescope 
on the houses of Cairo, and his fine country-seat at Gizeh. Of alt the power 
of the Mamelukes, he now retained only a few hundred men, disheanened, 
fugitive, and miserable] 

As soon as I heard of bis presence there, I instantly set out for the Pyramids; 
but Murad-Bey plunged into the Desert, making for the Great Oasis. A few 
camels and some men were taken from him. 
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On 14 July, I heard that Sir Sidney Smith, with two English ships of the 
line, several frigates, and Turkish mcn-of-war, and from a hundred and twenty 
to a hundred and fifty sail of transports, had anchored in Aboukir roads on the 
Z2th, in the evening. The fort of Aboular was armed, victualled, and in good 
condition; the garrison amounted to 400 men, with a commander who might 
be depended on. Brigadier-General Marmont, who commanded Alexandria 
and the whole province, undertook to defend the fort during the time neces- 
sary for the army to come up. But this General had committed a great error; 
instead of raxing the village of Aboukir, as I had ordered him to do, and 
increasing the fortifications of the fort, by constructing a glacis, a covered 
way, and a good demilune of masonry. General Marmont had taken on him- 
self to preserve the village, which contained good houses, and which seemed 
to him necessarj’' for the cantonment of the troops; and he had got a redoubt 
of fifty feet on each side, constructed by Colonel Cretin in advance of the vil- 
lage, near 400 toises from the fort. This redoubt seemed to him a sufficient 
protection for the fort and village; from the narrowness of the isthmus, 
which at that point is not above 400 toises over, he thought it impossible to 
pass and to enter the village without gaining possession of the redoubt. These 
dispositions were faulty, because they rendered the security of the important 
fort of Aboukir, which had a scarp and counterscarp of permanent fortifica- 
tions, dependent on a field-work which was not flanked, or even palisaded. 

Mustapha-Pacha sent his boats into Lake Maadich; seized the ferry-boat, 
whicli was used in the communication between Alexandria and Rosetta, and 
effected his landing on the banks of that lake. On the 14th, the English and 
Turkish gun-boats entered Lake Maadich, and cannonaded the redoubt. 
Several field-pieces. landed by the Turks, were placed so as to answer the 
four pieces which defended this work, and when it was thought to be suffi- 
ciently battered, the Turks surrounded it, kangiar in hand, mounted to the 
assault, carried the work, and took or killed the 300 French stationed there by 
tire commandant of Aboukir, who was killed. They then took possession of 
the village; there remained in the fort but 100 men and a bad officer; these, 
intimidated by the immense forces which sutrounded them, and by the taking 
of the redoubt, had the cowardice to surrender the fort; this unfortunate event 
baffled all calculation. 

In the meantime as soon as I was itifocmed of the landing of die Turks, I 
proceeded to Gizeh, and despatched orders to all parts of Egypt. On the 15th 
I ^pt at Wardan, on the 17th at Alkam, on the i8th at Shabur, and on the 
rpthat IChamanieh, thus performing a journey of forty leagues in four days. 
The convoy, of which signals had been made at Aboukir, was considerable 
and there was every reason to suppose that there was not only a Turkish but 
aW. army; in the uncertainty of the case I reasoned as if it had been so. 

The divisions of Murat, Lannes, and Bon, marched from Cairo, leaving a 
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gootl garrison in the ciiade! and the different forts; Klebcr's division marched 
from Damietta. General Rcgnier, who was in Sharkich, had orders to leave a 
column of 600 men, infantry, cavalry, and artillery, including the garrisons of 
Belbeis, Salahich, Cathich, and El-Arisch, and to march on BJiamanieh. The 
different generals who commanded the provinces advanced with their col- 
umns, and what disposable force they had, on chat pmnt. General Desaix had 
orders to evacuate Upper Eg^pr, to leave the guarding of the country to the 
inliabitaiits and to come to (iairo with all possible speed; so that, if it should 
be nccessacy, the whole army, amounting to 35,000 men. including above 
3,000 excellent cavalry, ami sixty wcll-horscA pieces of cannon, W'as in move- 
ment to join before Aboukir. The number of troops left in Cairo, including 
the sickly, and those of the depots, was not above 8 or 900 men. 

I was in hopes to destroy the army which was landing at Aboukir, before 
that of Syria, if a new one had been raised during the two months which had 
elapsed since I had quitted that country, could arrive before Cairo. It was 
known, through our vanguard which was at El-Arisch, that none of the 
troops, of which such an army would have been composed, had yet arrived, 
at Gaaa; it was, however, necessary to act as if the enemy, whilst he was 
landing at Alexandria, had an army marching on El-Ansch; and it was 
important that General Desaix should have evacuated Upper Egypt, and 
arrived at Cairo, before the army of Syria (if any such army existed, and 
would venture to pass the Desert) should reach that place. 

Under these circumstances the Scheiks ofGcmil-Azar issued proclamations 
to inform the people respecting the movements which vrere operating, and to 
prevent their imagining that tlie French were evacuating Egypt; on the con- 
trary, they declared that this country was still the constant object of Sultan 
Kabir’s solicitude. This had induced him to pass the Desert for the purpose of 
destroying the Turkish army, W'hich was coming to ravage it; and now that 
another army had arrived at Aboukir, by sea, he was marching with his usual 
activity to oppose its landing, and to preserve Egypt from the calamities with 
svhich a country that is the theatre of war is usually afflicted. 

On my anival at Rhamanich, I received, on 20 July, news frorn Alexan- 
dria, which gave the particular} of the enemy's landing, the attack and aking 
of the redoubt, and the capitulation of die fort. It was stated tlut tlie enemy 
had not yet advanced, and was labouring on inucnchments coasisting of two 
lines; one joining the redoubt to the sea by inucnchments; the other thrcc- 
quattets of a league in advance, having the right and left supported by two 
sand-moimts, one commanding Lake Maadieh, and the other ex tending to tlw 
Mediterranean: that the inactivity of the enemy, during the five days which 
had elapsed since hk takiag the redoubt, arose, accotdhig to some, fixjm hk 
waiting for the arrival of the English army, which he expected from Port 
Mahon; according to others, from the refusal of Mmtapha to march on Ateit*« 
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andria witliout artillery or cavalry, knowing that place to be fortified 'and 
defended by an immense quantity of artillery: that be expected Murad-Bey, 
who was to bring him several thousand cavalry and several thousand camels; 
that the Turkish army was estimated at from twenty to twenty-five thousand 
men; that about thirty cannon werp seen on tlie strand, of French make, and 
like those taken at Jaffa: that he had no artillery horses and that his whole 
cavalry consisted only of two or three hundred horses belonging to the 
officers, which had been formed into companies to furnish guards for the 
advanced posts. 

The events which had befallen Murad-Bcy disconcerted all the enemy's 
schemes; tlie Arabs of Bahireh, amongst whom we had many partisans, 
feared to expose themselves to the vengeance of the French army; they did 
not seem to feel much confidence in the success of the Turks, whom they 
observed, moreover, to be destitute of artillery horses, and cavalry. 

The fortifications which the Turkish army was making on the peninsula of ^ 
Aboukir, gave reason to think that it wished to make this point its centre of 
operations: it could march thence either on Alexandria or Rosetta. 

I thought proper to fix on Birketh for the centre of my movements. I sent 
General Murat thither, with his vanguard, to take up a position: die village of 
Birketh is at the head of Lake Maadieh. From thence we could fall on the right 
flank of the enemy’s army, if he should make for Rosetta, and attack Irim 
between Lake Maadieh and the Nile, or fall on his left flank if he should 
march on Alexandria. 

Whilst all the columns were eflecting a junction on Rhamanieh, I pro- 
ceeded to Alexandria; I was satisfied with tire good condition in which I 
found that important place, which inclosed suclr quantities of ammunition, 
and such considerable magazines: and I rendered, in public, due testimony to 
the talents and activity of Colonel Cretin of the engineers. 

The enemy’s proceedings gave probability to the report spread by his 
partisans, that he was waiting for the English army; it was therefore impor- 
tant to attack and defeat him before its arrival. But my march had been so 
rapid, and the distances were so great, that there were stiU not more than 5 or 
6,000 men in junction. From twelve to fifteen days more were, therefore, 
requisite for assembh’ng the whole army, except Desaix’s division, whidi 
required twenty days. 

I resolved to advance with what troops I had, and to reconnoitre the enemy; 
the latter having neither cavalry nor moveable artillery, could not engage me 
in ft setiom action. My plan was, if the enemy sltould prove numerous and 
well jKWttd, to take up a position parallel to theirs, supporting the right on 
LadwMaadich, and the left on the sea, and to fortify myself there, by redoubts. 

tte twtthod, I cskolated dbat I shotdd keep the enemy blockaded in die 
penhisuk, prevent hB iutving any communication with Egypt, and be in a 
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sicuation to attack the Turkish army when die gteawr part of the French 
army should have arrived, 

I set out from Alexandria on the 24tb, and proceeded to Piiits, half nay 
across the isthmus, where I encamped and was joined by all the troops that 
were at Birkcth, • 

The Turks, who had no cavalry, could not watch my movements; they 
were held in check by the grand guards of hussars and chasseon, which the 
garrison of Alexandria had sent forth immediately after the debarkation. 
Some hopes of surprising the enemy’s army sserc therefore entertained. But 
a company of sappers, escorting a convoy of tools, having left Alexatulria 
very late on the 34th, passed the fires of the French army, and fell in with those 
of the Turkish army at ten o’clock in the evening. As soon as these sappers 
perceived their mistake, the greater part of them lied, but ten were taken, and 
from them the Turks ascertained that I and the army were opposite them. 
They passed the whole night in making their final dispositions, and wc found 
them, on the aftli, preparetl to receive us. 

I then changed my first plan, and resolved to attack instantly, if not to gain 
possession of the whole peninsula, at least to oblige the 6tst line of the enemy 
to fall back behind the second, w'hereby the French would be enabled to 
occupy the position of the first line and intrench themselves there. The 
Turldsh army being thus hemmed in, it would be easy to overwhelm it with 
shells, howitzers, and balls; we had immense resources in anillery at Alex- 
andria, 

General Lannes, with 1,800 men, made his dispositions to attack the left of 
the enemy; Destaing, with a like number of troops, prepared to attack the 
right; Murat, with all die cavalry and a light battery, divided his force into 
three corps, the left, tight and reserve. The skirmishers of Lannes and Deswing 
soon engaged with those of the enemy. The Turks maintained the battle 
with success, until General Murat, having penetrated through their centre, 
directed his left to the rear of their right, and hk right to the rear of chdr left, 
thus catting off the comtnunicarioa between the first and second lines. The 
Turkish troops then lost all confidence, and rushed tumultuously towards 
their second line. Tliis corps consisted of between 9 and 10,000 men. The 
Turkish infantry arc brave, hut preserve no order, and their mmquets have no 
bayonets; they are, moreover, deiJply iraprrased with an opinion of their 
inferiority to cavalry in the plain. Encountered in the midst of die plain by 
ovir cavalry, this infantry co uld not join the second line; their right was driven 
into the sea, and their left into Lake Maadich. The columns of Lannes and 
Destaing, which had advanced to the heights recently (juiited by the enemy, 
dacen^ diem at the charge, and vigorously pursued him. An unprece- 
dented spcaade was then seen. These lOjOOO men, to escape from our cavalry 
and infantry, threw themselves into the water; and whilst our aitUlery poured 
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grape-shot upon them, they were almost all drowned diere. It is said that only 
twenty men succeeded in getting on board the slpops. This extraordinary 
success, obtained with so little loss, gave us hopes of forcing the second line. I 
went forward witli Colonel Cretin to reconnoitre. Tiie left was die weakest 
part. 

General Lannes had orders to form his troops in columas, to cover the in- 
trenchments of the enemy’s left with skirmishers, and under the protection of 
his whole artillery to proceed along the lake, turn the intrenchments, and 
tlirow himself into the village. Murat, with all Iiis cavalry, placed himself in 
close column in the rear of Lannes, for die purpose of repeating the same 
manoeuvre as that against the first line, and, as soon as Lannes should have 
forced the intrenchments, to get in the rear of the redoubt on the left of the 
Turks. Colonel Cretin, who was perfectly acquainted with the localities, was 
appointed to direct his march. General Destaing was instructed to make false 
attacks, to occupy the attentioir of the enemy’s right. 

All these dispositions were crowned with the most brilliant success. Lannes 
forced the intrenchments at the point of their junction with the lake, and 
made a lodgement in the first houses of the village; the redoubt and the whole 
right of the enemy were coveted with skirmishers. 

Mustapha-Pacha was in the redoubt; as soon as he perceived that General 
Lannes was on the point of reaching the intrenclimcnt and turning his left, he 
made a sotde, debouched with four or five thousand men, and thereby separ- 
ated our right from our left, which he took in flank at the same time as he 
placed himself in the rear of our right. This movement would have stopped 
Lannes short; but I, who was in the centre, marched with the 69th, checked 
Mustapha’s attack, made him give ground, and thereby restored the confi- 
dence of General Lannes’ troops, who continued dieir movement; the cavalry 
having then debouched, got in the rear of the redoubt. The euemy, finding 
themselves cut off, instantly fell into the most frightful disorder. General 
Destaing advanced at the charge on the intrencliments of the right. All die 
troops of the second line then tried to regain the fort, but they fell in with out 
cavalry, and not one Turk would have been saved, had it not been for the 
village, which a considerable number had time enough to reach. Three or 
four thousand Turks were driven into the sea. Mustapha, all his staff, and a 
body of from 1,200 to 1,500 men, were surrounded and made prisoners. The 
dsth were the first that entered the redoubt. 

ft was four in the afternoon: we were masters of half the village, and of the 
whole camp of the enemy, who had lost from fourteen to fifteen thousand 
man He had three or four thousand left, who occupied the fort, and barri- 
caded thcnwlvcs in a part of the village. The fire of musquetry continued 
the day. It was not thought possible to force the enctny in the 
htmses he occupied, protected as he was by the fort, without risking an enor- 
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mouj loss. A position was taken, and the engineer and artillerv' officers recon- 
noitred the most ads'antageous points for placing cannon of heavy calibre, to 
raae the enemy’s defences without hazard of greater loss. 

Mustapha-Pacha had not surrendered until after making a valiant defence. 
He had been wounded in tlic hand. The cavalry had the greatest share in the 
success of this day. Murat was vi'ounded by a trotnblon shot in the head; the 
brave Duvivier was kdlcd by the thrust of a kangiar. CYetiii was shot dead by 
a uuisquet-b.ill, wlukt he was ctwiducriiig the cavalry, Cluibert, tny aide-de- 
camp, W.1S struck by .a ball in the bte.ist and dial shortly after the battle. Our 
kws amounted to luMr 30(> men. Sir Sidney Snutli, who did tlic duty of major- 
general to the Pacha, .md who had dioseti the positions occupied by the 
Turkish army, narrowly escaped being taken, and had great difficulty m 
rearlnughis sloop. 

The 69th had behaved ill in an assault at Saint-Jean d’Acre, and, dissatisfied 
with them, I had commanded and inserted it in the order of the day, that they 
should cross the Desert with their arms reversed, and escorting the sick. By 
their noble conduct at the battle of Aboukir they regained their former reput- 
ation. 
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Chapter XXXI 

EGYPT 


Objects of the Expedition to Egypt. Project to convert 
the French Army to Islam. Arrival oj English news- 
papers. My return to France. Events in Egypt after my 
departure. Resume of the Egyptian Campaign. Cotnpari- 
son with St Louis' Campaign of 12^0. 


r if ihere were three objects in the expedition to Egypt: first, to 
i establish a French colony on the Nile, which would prosper 
M without slaves, and serve France instead of the republic of Saint- 

1 Domingo, and of all the sugar islands. Secondly, to open a mar- 
ket for our manufactures in Africa, Arabia, and Syria, and to 
supply our commerce with all the productions of those vast countries. 
Thirdly, setting out from Egypt, as from a place of arms, to lead an army of 
60,000 men to the Indus; to excite the Mahiattas and oppressed people of 
those extensive regions to insurrection: do.ooo men, half Europeans and half 
recruits from the burning climates of the equator and tropics, carried by 
lo,CKjo horses and 50,000 camels, having 'with them provisions for fifty or 
sixty days, water for five or six days, and a train of artillery of a hundred and 
fifty field-pieces, with double supplies of ammunition, would have reached 
the Indus in four inontlts. Since the invention of shipping, the ocean has 
ceased to be an obstacle; and the desert is no longer an impediment to an army 
possessed of camels and dromedaries in abundance. 

The fint two objects were fulfilled, and notwithstanding the loss of Admiral 
Brweys’s squadron at Alexandria, the intrigue by which Kleber was induced 
to sign the Convention of El-Arisch, the landing of from 30 to 3 j,ooo English 
commanded by Abercrombie at Aboukir and Cosseir, the third object would 
jtevc been attained] a French army would have reached the Indus in the winter 
of bad not the command of the army devolved, in consequence of the 
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mui^lct of B^cbcr, on z ram who although, abountiing in courage, talents for 
business, and goodwill, was of a disposition wholly unfit for any military 
command. 

The Koran ordains that idolaters shall be cxtetmitiated or subjected to tri- 
bute; it does not allow of obedience and«ubmission to an infidel power, in 
which it is contrary to the spirit of our religion: ‘Render unto Ctiesor the things 
that are Caesar’s/ saith Jesus Christ; ‘my kingdom is not of this world; obey the 
powers that be,' In the loth, iith and tath centuries, the Christians reigned in 
Syria; but religion was the object of the war; it was a war of cxternunatioii, 
and cost Europe several millions of men. • 

If a similar spirit had animated the Egyptians in 1798, it would have been 
impossible to sustain such a struggle with 25 or 30,000 Frenchmen, who were 
not heated with fanacicBnt of any kind, and w'crc already disgusted with the 
country. After taking Alexandria and Cairo, and defeating the Mamelukes at 
the Pyramids, the question of conquest was still undedded, unless the ulemas 
and all the ministers of the Masulman tehgion could be conciliated. Ever 
smee the Revolution, the French army had exercised no worship: even in 
Italy it never attended church. Advantage was taken of this circumstance; 
the army was presented to the Musulmans as an army of converts, disposed to 
embrace Mahometanism. The Coptic, Greek, Latin, and Syrian Christians 
were numerous: they wished to avail themselves of the presence of the French 
army to elude the restrictions imposed on their W'orship. I opposed this pro- 
ceeding, and took care to keep religious affairs on the footing on which I 
found them. Ever)’ morning at sunrise, the scheiks of the Grand Mosque of 
Gcmil-Azat (a sort of Sorbonne) used to come to my levee: I caused all pos- 
sible respectful attentions to be shown them; I discoursed with them at length 
on the various drcuimtances of the prophet’s life, and on the chapters of the 
Koran. It was after ray return from, Salahich that I proposed to them to pub- 
lish a fetam, by which they should order the people to take an o-sth of o^di- 
ence to me. This proposal startled them, and perplexed them much: after 
some hesitation, Schdk Cherkaoui, a tapectable old man, replied: 'Why 
should not you and your whole army become Musulmans? In that case a 
hundred thousand men would flock to your standard, and when they were 
‘disdplined in your manner, you would re-establish the Arabian nadcwti, and 
subdue the East.’ I objected the necessity of circummioii, and the prohibition 
, of •wine, a beverage indtsperaabie to the French soldier. After some discus- 
siiom on dm pqint, it was agreed that the grand scheiks of Geroit-Azar should 
endeavour to find out some way of removing these two obstacles, TSie dis- 
putes on the subject were animated; they lasted thme weeks; hut the report 
whkh was spread throughouoEgypc, that the grand scheiks were engaged ia 
m 4 ang the French army Mahometans, filled all the ftidtfiil with joy. The 
French atody perceived ^ amdioratioo of pubbe spirit; they were no 
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longer looked upon as idolators. When the ulemas were agreed, the four 
muftis published a fetam, by wliich they declared that circumcision, being 
only a perfection, was not indispensable to being a Musulman: but that in 
that case Paradise must not be expected in the other world. Half the difficulty 
was thus removed; and it was easy to make the muftis comprehend that the 
second decision was not reasonable. This became the subject of six weeks’ 
additional debates. At length they declared that it was possible to be a Musul- 
man and drink wine, provided the fifth of one’s income, instead of the tenth, 
were employed in acts of benevolence. I then Jiad a plan drawn for a mosque 
larger than dm of Gemil-Azar, I declared that I intended to have it built, by 
way of a monument, to commemorate the period of the conversion of my 
army; in fact, I only wished to gain time. The fetam of obedience was issued ' 
by the scheiks, and I was declared a close friend of the Prophet, and under his 
special protection. It was generally reported, that before the end of a year, the 
whole French army would wear a turban. This was the line of conduct which 
I constandy endeavoured to observe, reconciling my determination to remain 
in the religion in which I was born, widi the occasions of my policy and ambi- 
tion. During the whole stay of the army in Egypt, General Menou was tire 
only person who became a Musulman, which was useful, and had a good 
effect. When the French left that country, only five or six hundred men 
remained behind, who enlisted with the Mamelukes, and embraced the 
Mahometan religion. 

After the batde of Aboukir, on 3 August, 1799, the English commodore 
sent to Alexandria the English papers, and the French Gazette of Frankfort of 
the months of April, May and June, which communicated the news of the 
reverse sustained by the armies of the Rhine and of Italy. The commence- 
ment of the war of the second coalition had been heard of at the camp of 
Saint-Jean d’ Acte. 

I returned to France; first, because my instructions authorized me to do so; 
I had cartc-blanche in all respects; secondly, because my presence was neces- 
sary to the Republic; thirdly, because the army of the East, which was vic- 
torious and numerous, could not, for a long time, have any enemy to contend 
with, and because the first object of the expedition was accomplished; the 
second could not be attained so long as the frontiers of the Republic should be 
menaced, and anarchy should prevail in i^s interior. The army of the East was 
victorious over two Turkish armies, which had been opposed against it 
during the campaign; that of Syria, defeated atEl-Arisch, Gaza, Jaffa, Acre, 
and Mount Tabor, and which had lost its park of forty field-pieces, widi all 
its magaatnes; and that of Ritodes, defeated at Sainr-Jean d’ Acre and Aboukir, 
where it had l<»t its train of thirty-four field-pieces, and its gencral-in-cbicfi 
tlw vkkr ivith three tails, Mustapha-Pacha. The army of the East was nujn- 
eww; it comprhed 15,000 fighting men, of whom 3,500 were Oavalry; it had 
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a hu&<ired ficld-»piec« of horse artillery, and i,4C» odter pieces of ardilety of 
all calibres, well suppb'cd. It lias been said that I left my army in distress, with- 
out artillery, clothing, or bread, and reduced to 8,000 effective men. These 
false reports deceived the English ministry; on 17 December, 1799, that 
Government determined to break the capitulation of£l~A.risch, and ortlercd 
its admiral ia the Mediterranean to suffer no capitulation to be carried into 
execution, winch sliould allow the army of the East to return to France; but 
to stop tlieshi{>s carrying the troops, atid bring them to England, Klcbcr then 
comprehended liis sutiadon; Itc shook off the yoke tif intrigue, and became 
himself again, turned on tiic Ottoman army> and defeated tt at Heliopolis, 
After such a criminal violation of the law of rutions, the Cabinet of Saint- 
James’s perceived its error, and sent into Egypt 34,000 English, under the 
command of Abercrombie, who, joinuig 26,000 Turks under the grand- 
vizier and the capitain-paclu, succeeded in making themselves masters of that 
important colony in September, r8oi, twenty-seven months after my depar- 
ture; and not imtil after a very brisk campaign of 6 months, which would 
have ended in the overthrow of the English, if Kleber had not been assassin- 
ated, and if Menou, than whom a less military man never commanded, had 
not been ar the bead of tlse army. Bat after ail, rbJs casnpaiigi} of iSoi cost the 
English Government several million sterling, 10,000 picked soldiers, and the 
comraander-in-chief of its army. General Belliard obtained at Cairo, cm 27 
June, 1801, and General Menou at Alexandria, on 2 September in that year, 
the same capitulation which intriguing persons had made Kleber sign, at Et- 
Arisch, twenty montlis before, on 24 January, 1800; that is to say, that the 
French army should be carried to France at the expense of the English, with 
its arms, cannon, baggage, and colours, and without being made prisoners of 
war. The reports of its state on arriving at tlic lazarettos of fi^arseilles and 
Toulon, prove tlut it consisted of 24,000 French; its hviscs in tSoo and i8ot 
had amounted to 4,000 men. When, therefore, I left the command to Kleber, 
it must have been 28,000 men, of whom 23,000 were in a condirion w take 
the field. It is notorious, that when I left Egypt in the month of Augmt, *799, 

I thought that country forever secured to France, and hoped to one day 
able to realize the second object of the expedition. As to the ideas I then 
entertained on the affairs of France, I communicated them to Menou, who 
has often repated them; I projectetkthe revolution of 18 Brumairc, 

General Kkbcr had never commanded in chief; he had served in the army 
of the Sambte and Meuse as a general of divisjon, under tlje orders ofjoordan. 
Having fallen into disgrace with the Directory, he was living in obscutity at 
Chaillot, when T arrived from Radstadt in November, 1797, idtet having con- 
q^ttcred Italy, dktatod peace at.Vienna, and taken possession of the fortress of 
Mentz. Kleber followed my fortunes and went to Egypt,yvkh me. He there 
behaved with equal talent and bravery; he gained my esteem as his com- 
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mander-ia-chief, and I regarded him, next to Desaix, as die best officer ii my 
army: he was also one of the most distinguished for subordhiation, which 
surprised the officers of his staff, who were accustomed to hear him censure 
and critid2e the operations of the army of the Sambre and Meuse. He 
expressed the highest admiration of the fine manoeuvre of the battle of Mount 
Tabor, in which as commander-iii-chicf I saved Kleber’s honour and Iiis life. 
Some weeks afterwards he was marching at the head of his division to storm 
Acre; I sent him orders to join me, not choosing to risk so valuable a life on an 
occasion in which his brigadier-general could supply his place. When I deter- 
mined to hasten back to Europe, to the aid of the Republic, I at first thought 
of leaving the command to Desaix; I afterwards intended to take Desaix and 
Kleber with me to France; but at length I resolved to take the former with 
me, and to invest the latter with the command. To raise a general of division 
to the rank of a general-in-cliief, would be a singular way of showing a 
jealousy of him. It is vexatious to read such an assertion; for, after all, what 
should engender jealousy in a man who had been victorious in so many 
batdes? and in what respect did I ever evince such a feeling? 

The army of Egypt might have maintained, nay, might have perpetuated 
itself in that country, without receiving any assistance from France; provi- 
sions, clothing, all that is necessary for an army, abounded in Egypt. There 
were military stores and amraimition enough for several campaigns; besides, 
Champy and Conte had established powder-mills; the army had sufficient 
officers, etc., to organize a force of 80,000 men; it could obtain as many 
recruits as might be desired, especially amongst the young Copts, the Greeks, 
Syrians, and negroes of Darfur and Sennaar. 

The 2ist demi-brigade recruited 500 Copts, many of whom were made 
sub-officers, and received the decoration of the Legion of Honour; tlrere are, 
no doubt, some of them nowin France. But what power was there that could 
possibly attack Egypt? — The Ottoman Porte? It had lost its two armies of 
Syria and Rhodes; the battles of the Pyramids, of Mount Tabor, and of 
Aboukir, had completely exposed the weakness of the Ottoman armies, The 
Grand Vizier, with his mob of Asiatic rabble, was not even formidable to the 
inhabitants— Russia? a mere phantom. The Czar wished the French army to 
be established in Egypt; it was playing his game, and opening the gates of 
Constantinople to liim.— What remained? England. Bur it required an army 
of at least 36,000 men to succeed in such an operation, and England had no 
aoph force disposable; and it was evident, since she had succeeded in forming a 
new coalition, thatshe would attempt the conquest of Egypt in Italy, Switzer- 
knd, or France* 

Be^des thds, the army of Egypt might havejreccivcd succours from France 
dbring the wjntCEHiothing coedd have prevented it. 

The desttucdcai of die Abonkic squadron was a great misfortune; hut the 
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loss bf eleven vcsseE, three of which were very old, was not irreparable. 
From die mondi of August, 1797. Admiral Brueys commanded the Mediter- 
ranean, widi forty ships of war: had he thought proper to land 15,000 men in 
Egypt, he could have done so; he did not, because the war which broke out 
on the Continent, retpiired all die French .troops in Italy, Switzerland, or on 
the Rhine. In the month of January, iSoo, immediately after iS Brmnaire, 
any number of men might have been sent to Egypt by embarking them in the 
Brest stiiudroii, or that of Roclicfort: but men were wanted lu France to dis- 
solve the second coaJitit m. It was not until after the battle of Marengo, when 
the state of the Republic was considerably altc/ed, tliat it began to be diought 
expedient to send reinforcements to the army < »f Egypt. 

Gaiitlteaume sailed from Brest vsitli seven ships of war, carrying 5,000 men. 
Forty ships were ready to put to sea, the moment a gun should be fired in the 
Baltic; winch would have obliged England to send thither a reinforcement of 
thirty ships. These forty ships from Brest would have commanded the Medi- 
terranean, during a part of the summer: they would have taken on boartl the 
troops necessary for Egypt at Tarentuni. 

In the month of October, 1800, advice-boats, irigates, merchant-ships, fre- 
quently arrived in Egy'pt; European wines and merchandize were very 
plentiful there, and the army received news from Europe every month. It was 
impossible to prevent frigates and corvettes from Toulon, Ancona, Tarentum, 
Brindisi, from arriving at Damietta or Alexandria, in tlje months of Novem- 
ber, December, Jatiuaiy, February, and March. L’Egyptietme and La Justice 
sailed from. Toulon, and arrived in January, after a voyage of ten dayst La 
Regateree arrived in seventeen days from Rochefort, We must, therefore, 
conclude: First, that tlie army of the East needed no succouts: secondly, that 
it might have remained several yean without making new recruits; thirdly, 
that k might have made as many recruits as it pleased, by selecting Christians, 
and even Mu-sulmans; and finally, by purchasing negroes from Darfur and 
Sennaar. Egypt is not a fortress, it is not a batten island, bur an itninense 
kingdom with a coast of i ao leagues. To apply the priticiples which relate to a 
citadel to » rich and extensive a country, is to mislead one’s self and othc« 
in the most absurd maimer. The crusaders were mastera of Syria, for more 
than a hundred yean; but theirs was a religious war. 

The particular mstructiom whicl^I, as commander-in-chief, transmitted to 
General Klcbcr ahd my letter dated from Aboukir, 5 Fraeddot, which was 
wnttenjust as I was about to embark, and has been printed, arc sufficient w 
explain my projects with respect to Egypt, and to prove my expectarions of 
returning thither to complete the objects of the expedition, and the perfect 
confidmec winch I felt that Klpber would cstablEh the colony. Whilst France 
should be at war, and the second coalition should reta|in undhsolved, to 
remMU stationary in Egypt, and merely preerve die country, were sdl that 
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could be done, and for these purposes Klebcr, or Dcsaix, were more^^chan 
sufficient. I obeyed the voice of France, which recalled me to Europe. On 
commencing this expedition, I had received a carle blanche from the Directory, 
for all my operations, whether for the affairs of Malta, or for those of Sicily, 
Egypt or Candia. I had regular powers to make treaties with Russia, the 
Porte, the India governments and princes; I was at liberty to retreat with my 
army, name my successor, or return myself, whenever I thought proper. 

When I received the intelligence of the murder of Kleber, and found that 
General Menou, as the clde.st officer, had assumed the command, I thought of 
recalling Menou and Rcytiier,-and of giving the command to General Lan- 
usse. General Menou had every qualification necessary for the command; he 
was very well informed, skilful in business, and a man of integrity. He had 
become a Mahometan, a circumstance certainly very ridiculous, but extremely 
agreeable to the prejudices of the country; some doubts were entertained 
respecting his military talents; it was, however, well known that he was 
extremely brave; he had behaved well in La Vendee, and at the storming of 
Alexandria. General Reynier was more habituated to war; but he was defi- 
cient in the most important quality of a chief: excellent as he was in tlie second 
rank, he seemed ill adapted for the first. He was taciturn, and partial to silence 
and solitude; he could not electrify, influence, or lead men at his will. Genera] 
Lanusse possessed the sacred fire; he had distinguished himself by brilliant 
actions in the Pyrenees, and in Italy; he had the talent of communicating Iris 
sentiments to the two former; but what determined me as First Consul to 
leave matters as they stood, was the apprehension that the decree of nomina- 
tion might be intercepted by the enemy’s cruisers; and that they might use it 
for the purpose of sowing division and discord in the army, which had already 
evinced a tendency to disunion. It was impossible to foresee, at that time, the 
extent of Menou’s incapacity for the direction of military affairs, as he had 
been a soldier all his life, had read much, had served in several campaigns, and 
was perfectly acquainted with the scene of action in whicli he was now placed. 

I had no party in Egypt; I was the head of the army. Berthier, Dcsaix, 
Kleber, Menou, and Reynier, were all equally subordinate to me; and even 
supposing there had been parties, is it likely that petty narrow party views 
should influence a man who, throughout his administration, always silenced 
the spirit of party — whose very first act qf authority was to carry the law of 
Ip Froctidor, to fill the ministry, the council of State, and all the great offices 
of administration with Fmeiidorish, such as Portalis, Benezech, Carnot, in the 
ministry; Dumas, Laumond, Fievd, in the council ofsute; Barthelemy, Fon- 
tan«s, PastoreC; etc,, in the senate? 

Gantbeaumc sailed fix>m Brest 35 January; he passed the straits 6 February; 
had he eontihacd his route, he wouldhave been at Alexandria on 20 February, 
whefe he would have found only the two ordinary cruisers; he might have 
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landed 5,000 men whom he carried with him, and 1,000 men forming the 
crews of three frigates or corvettes which he would have left at Alexandria; 
in seventy-two hours he miglit have landed all his charge, and then returned 
to Toulon: there was no squadron in the Mediterranean bnc that of Admiral 
Keith, of nine ships of war, which was in the bay of Mairc, encumbered svith 
the charge of a convoy of 180 sail. Rear-Admiral Warren svas at Gibraltar, 
with some dismantled ships; he was not able to put to sea till a 1< nig time after- 
wards, Atlmiral Cialdcr, with seven sail, had gone m pursuit of Clantheaurne 
to America; so ably had ilie iingbsli spies been uuposed upon. In fact the 
agents ot iidfninistcation lor Gtiadaloufie and .Saiut-Domingo, svith a great 
number ofmhabitams, both men and women, embarked at Brest, uitcmling 
to go to America. The frigate La Regmeree sailed from Rochefort, passed tiie 
straits 19 February, and arrived at Alexandria i March; which is a sufficient 
proof that Admiral Gantheaume, who pa-iscd the Straits on 6 February, 
would have arrived before that time; and it was not till x March that Admiral 
Keith anchored at Alexandria and landed Aberccombie's army. General 
Friant who commanded at Alexandria, would, therefore, have had 8,000 men 
to oppose the landing of the English, who must have failed, and thus Egypt 
would have been saved. The English army and fleets were divided by the war 
which France and Spain were carrying on against Portugal, and by the quad- 
ruple alliance, which required 2 fleet in the Baltic. After having succeeded in 
deceiving Admiral Calder, there was nothing more to fear in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

The French admiral's resolution having thu-s failed him, he anchored, about 
the middle of February, in the port of Toulon; after having taken an English 
frigate and stoop of war: I, as First Consul, w'as extremely dissatisfied; I 
ordered him to sail again, but he could not put to sea until 19 March. On the 
c<wt of Sardinia he fell in with Admiral Warren’s squadron, which had been 
equipped at Gibtalur; it was inferior to his own; but, as it was not his object 
to fight, he manoeuvred with great skill, and during tlic night altered his 
coune, and escaped. Warren, finding at daybreak that the French admiral 
had disappeared, steered for Alexandria, to fall in under the flag of Admiral 
Keith. Gantheaume ought to have made for Alexandria likewise, rcconnoi- 
tting Mount Carmel or Mount Cassins, and to have landed his little army at 
Damktta: instead of which he coumed again to Toulon, t was srill dis- 
tttkfied; I made him tail again, with orders to land his troops at Damietta, if 
he should keep the Syrian coast, or at El Baratoun, in case be should coast the 
Afiican siiore. El Baratoun is a good port, with plenty of water. From thence 
to Alexandria water and pastures arc every day mcr with: and the admiral 
would have landed with the 5,000 men, two months’ provisiow, clothes, and 
money. In five or six days’ march these 5, cm men wmiW liave airived at 
Atexandria. This third rime, Gantbeaunw reached the Egyptian shore on 8 
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June: these 5,000 men would therefore have arrived towards 15 or aojune, at 
the most propitious moment: the reinforcements from England not having 
reached the English army. In June, General Cool had but 4,000 men at the 
Roman camp opposite Alexandria: Hutchinson, with 5,000 men, was near 
Gesch. General Menou, strengthened by this reinforcement, could have 
attacked General Cool with 10,000 men, would have defeated liim, and dis- 
engaged BeUiard from Cairo; the victory was certain. Thus the French 
admiral had three oppottimitics of saving Egypt; but he suffered himself to he 
imposed on by false reports: had he possessed the decision of Nelson, his 
squadron being light, very fastrsailcrs, and well manned, he might have des- 
pised Keith’s squadron: he could not have defeated, but he might have 
escaped it. Gantlieaume was perfectly acquainted with the coasts of Syria and 
Egypt: and the circumstances were unprecedented. All the English fleets were 
required in the Baltic. A little squadron of hght, fast-saihng, well-manned 
vessels might have undertaken anytliing. Three frigates, commanded by 
Rear-Admiral Peree, traversed all the seas between Rhodes and Acre, during 
the siege of Saint-Jean d’Acre, frequently communicated within two leagues 
of Sir Sidney Smith, behind Mount Carmel, and intercepted several ships of 
the army of Rhodes, on their way to Acre, laden with provisions, guns, and 
ammunition for the besieged army; nevertheless L'Alceste, La Courageuse, 
and La Junort, were very ordinary sailers; if the rear-admiral had had three 
such frigates as La Justice and La Diane, he would have manoeuvred much 
more boldly; he would have done as he pleased, in spite of tire Tiger and the 
Theseus, Sir Sidney Smith’s two eighty-gun ships. 

To resume: the expedition to Egypt was completely successful. I landed at 
Alexandria on i July, 1798; on i August I was master of Cairo, and of all 
lower Egypt; on 1 January, 1799 , 1 had conquered the whole of Egypt; on 
I July, 1799, 1 had destroyed the Turkish army of Syria, and taken its train of 
42 field-pieces and 150 ammunition waggons. At length, in the month of 
August, I destroyed the select troops of the army of die Porte, and at Aboukir 
took its train of 32 field-pieces. Kleber allowed himself to be intimidated by 
the Grand Visder; he surrendered all the fortresses to him, and consented to a 
most extraordinary convention, that of El-Arisch. But Colonel Latour-Mau- 
bourg, arriving on i March, 1800, before Cairo had been surrendered, 
defeated the Grand Vizier, drove hiradnto the Desert, and reconquered 
Egypt. In March, 1801, the English landed an army of 18,000 men, without 
horses for the artillcty, or cavalry; this army must have been destroyed; but 
Kleber had been assassinated, and by an overwhelming fatality this brave 
army yras conrfgncd to the command of a man, who, although competent 
ettongh for many other purptBcs, was detestable as a military commander. 
*I1ic yaia^nSAeid a®<n.y, after six months feigned manoeuvres, landed on the 
toast ofProyence, to the numher of 24,000 men. The army of Egypt, on its 
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arrival at Malta, in 575)8, was 3a,cx5o strong: it received there a reinforcement 
of 3 ,cx 50 men, but left a garrison of 4,cw, and arrived at Alexandria 30,000 
strong. It received 3,000 men from die wreck of the squadron at Aboukif, 
which increased it to 33,000 men. 24,000 returned to France: t,ooo liad previ- 
ously gone liome as wounded, or blind, iinche frigates LaMuiron and La Car- 
tire, in which I sailed; bur a like number of troops bad arrived in /ji Justice, 
L' Bgyptienne, and La Tlie loss, therefore, was y.ooo men; of whom 

4,000 died in 17518 .and 17951, and 5,000 in iSoo and iHor, m the iiospitaJs and 
in the field of battle. When I lefr the army at the end of August, 5799, the 
amount of its force w.is 28,500 Frenchmen, jvciudmg sitk, vetcram, persons 
belonging to the depots, and other iion-coinbatanfs, following the army. 

The English army, in r8or, consisted, at fint, of only iS.ooo men: but it 
received, in the months of July and August, 7,000 men from London, Malta, 
and Port Malum, and 8,000 from the Indies, who landed at Cosseir, which 
increased the Etiglish force to 32,000, or 34,000. By adding to these 25,000 
Turks, it will appear that the allied forces employed against Egypt amounted 
to nearly 60,000 men. If tiiese had ail attacked together, it would, undoubtedly, 
have been impossible to resist them; but a.s they came mto action only at 
intervals of several months, victory must infalhbly have declared for the 
French, if Desaix or Kleber had been at the head of the army; or indeed any 
general but Menou, who, nevertheless, had only to imitate the manoeuvre 
which I had executed in 1799, wheaMustapha-Pacha landed at Aboukir, The 
religious fanaticism, wliich had been looked upon as the greatest obstacle to 
the establishment of the French in Egypt, had been tranquillized; all the 
ulemas and the great Scheiks were now fnendly to the French army. 

Saint Louis, in 1250, landed at Danuetta with 6,000 men; had he acted as 
the French did in 1798, he would have triumphed like them, and would have 
conquered ail Egy'pt; and had I in 1798 conducted nmelf like the Crmarlcrs of 
1250, I would have been defeated, hi fact. Saint Lours appeared before 
Damietta on 3 June; he landed tlic following day, the Musulmans evacuated 
the town, which he entered on the 6di; but from 6 June to 6 December he 
never stirred. On 6 December he began his match, passing up the right bank 
of the Nile; he arrived on 17 December on tins left bank of the Canal of Ach- 
mowi, opposite Matisourah, and encamped there two months: this canal was 
then full of water. On ta February, tzji, the waters laving subsided, he 
passed this arm of the Nile, and fought a battle, eight months after his debark- 
ation in Egypt IfSaint Louis, on SJune, 1250, had manoeuvred as the French 
msmocuvred in 2798, he would have arrived at Maotourah on 12 June; he 
would have found the canal of Acbmoun dry, because at tlut rime the watetit 
of the Nile arc at the lowest; he would have crossed it, and arrived on zdjime 
at Cairo; he would have conquered lower Egypt wirihia a month after Iris 
arrival. When da first pigeon carried to Cairo dto news of the landing of the 
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infidels at Damietta, the consternation was general; there were no meahs of 
resistance: the faithful crowded the mosques, and passed the days and nights 
in prayer; they were resigned to their fate, and awaited the French army: but 
in eight months the true behevers had time to prepare for resistance. Upper 
Egypt, Arabia, and Syria, sent their forces; and Saint Louis was defeated, put 
to flight, and made prisoner. Had I acted in 1798 as Saint Louis did in 1250, 
had I passed July, August, September, October, November, and December, 
without stirring from Alexandria, I would have met with insuperable ob- 
stacles in January and February, Dumanhour, PJhamaniah, Rosetta, would 
have been fortified; Girclt aiwl Cairo would liave been intrenched and 
defended by cannon and troops; 12,000 Mamelukes, 20,000 Arabs, 50,000 
Arabian Janissaries, reinforced by the armies of Arabia, of the Pachalic of 
Damascus, of Acre, ofjerusalem, and of Tripoli, flocking to the succour of that 
key of the holy Caba, would have frustrated all the efforts of the French army, 
which must have re-embarked. In 1250^ gypt was not in a condition to make 
so good a defence, but Saint Louis knew not how to profit by its weakness: he 
lost eight months in deliberating with the Pope’s legates, and in praying; he 
had better have employed them in gaining victories. 

It was believed that I would not reach Frairce; it had been determined to 
evacuate Egypt; a justification of this proceeding was wanted. But fortun- 
ately for Egypt, a duplicate letter fell into the hands of Admiral Keith, who 
immediately sent it to London. The English minister instantly wrote to pre- 
vent the ratification of any capitulation by which the French army should be 
allowed to return from Egypt to France, and sent orders, in case the troops 
had already got to sea, to capture them, and bring them into the Thames. 

By a second piece of good fortime, Colonel Latour-Maubourg, who left 
France at the end of January, with the news of my arrival in France, of 18 
Brumaire, and of the Constitution of the year VIII, together with the letter of 
the Minister of War, dated 12 January, in answer to the foregoing letter of 
Klebcr, arrived at Cairo, on 4 May, ten days before the term fixed for the 
surrender of that capital to the Grand Vizier. Kleber now comprehended that 
his business was to conquer or die; but he had only to march. 

That rabble which called itself the Grand Vizier’s army, was chased beyond 
the Desert without making any resistance. The French army had not 100 men 
killed or wounded; but killed 15,000 of the enemy, and took their tents, bag- 
gage, and artillery. 

An entire change now took place in Kleber; he applied himself seriously to 
the amelioration of the state of the army and of the country; but on 14 June, 
I ?cjo, he fell by the dagger of a wretched fanatic. 

Had he been living in the following campaign when the English army 
landed at Aboukir„it would have been destroyed; few of the English would 
eyctha^ete-embarked, and the Ptcnch would have possesed Egypt 
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THE EIGHTEENTH OF BRUMAIRE 

(9 Novembec, 1799) 


My arrival in France. Sensation produced by that event. 
At Paris. The directors j Roger Ducos, Moidins, Gohietj 
Sieyes. My Conduct. Roederer, Lucien and Joseph^ 
Talleyrand, Fouche, Real. State of the different parties. 
They all make proposals to me. Barras. I coalesce with 
Sieyes. State oj feeling among the troops in the Capital. 
Measures arranged for 1 8 Brumaire. Proceedings of that day. 
Decree of the Council of the Ancients, which transfers the 
seat of the Legislative Body to Saint-Cloud. My .speech 
to the Council of the Ancients, Tumultuous sitting at Saint- 
Cloud, Adjournment of the Councils for three months. 

W hen lamcnablc weakness and aidless vcmciiuy are 
matitfatcd m die councils of a government; wbeit *r 
admmutradoni, yielding by turns to the mfluciKC of 
every opporing party, and going on Gxim day to day 
without any Exed plan or deternuned system, has shown 
its utter imnffidaicy; and when the most modem citizens in the state are 
obliged to confess that it is without a government; when rulers, insignificant 
at home, have shamefully brought on their country the contempt of foreigners 
—the greatest of injuries in the eyes of a proud people; a vague «neasiii« 
spreads throughout society; agitated by the instma of self-prcserraocm, it 
looks into its own resources, smd seeks for someone abk to save it from dcs- 
tnietiewi. 

A populous nation always possesses this tutelary genius m its own bewonj, 
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though he may sometimes be tardy in appearing. It is not indeed sufEcient for 
him to exist, he must be known to others, and he must know himself. Until 
then all endeavours are vain, all schemes ineffectual. The inertness of the mul- 
titude is the protection of the nominal government, and hnsvite of its in- 
experience and weakness, the efforts of its enemies camiot pre^,;^ u against it. 
But let tliis deliverer, so impatiently expected, suddenly give a proof of his 
existence, and the nation instinctively acknowledges and calls on liim; all 
obstacles vanish at his approach, and a great people thronging round his steps, 
seems exultingly to proclaim ‘This is the man’. 

Such was the state of the public mind in France in the year 1799, when, on 
9 October (16 Vendemiaire, year VIII) the frigates Ln Muiron and La Carrhe, 
and the zcbecks La Remiche and La Fortune, cast anchor, at the break of day, 
in the gulfofFrejus. 

No sooner were the French frigates recognized, than it was conjectured 
they came from Egypt. The people ran in crowds to the shore, eager for news 
from the army. It was soon understood that I was on board; and such was the 
enthusiasm among the people, that even the wounded soldiers got out of the 
hospitals, in spite of the guards, and went to the shore. The spectators wept 
with Joy. In a moment the sea was covered with boats. The officers belonging 
to the fortifications and the Customs, the crews of the ships that were 
anchored in the road, in short everybody thronged about the frigates. 
General Pereymont, who commanded on the coast, was the first to go on 
board. Thus we were enabled to enter, without waiting for the officers of 
quarantine; for the communication with the shore had been general. 

Italy had just been lost; war was about to be recommenced on the Var, and 
Frejus dreaded an invasion as soon as hostilities should begin. The necessity of 
having a leader at the head of affairs was too imperious; everyone was too 
much agitated by my sudden appearance at this juncture, for ordinary con- 
siderations to have any weight. The officers of quarantine declared that there 
was no occasion for subjecting these vessels to it, and grounded their report 
on the circumstance that communication had taken place at Ajaccio. This 
argument, however, far fiom being tenable, only went to prove that Corsica 
itself ought to have been put under quarantine. The administration at Mar- 
seilles made this observation a fortnight afterwards, and with reason, It is true, 
that during the fifty days which had elapsed from the vessels leaving Egypt, 
thssre had been no sickness on board any of them, and indeed the plague had 
ceased three months before their departure. At six o’clock that evening, I, 
aecompanied by Berthicr, sec off in a coach for Paris. 

Theferigue of my passage, and the effect of the transition from a dry climate 
to a meise one, detetniined me to stop six hours at Aix. The inhabitants of the 
city, and of the neighbouring villages,, came in crowds to testify their happi- 
008 at Seeing Oje agaicu The joy was universal. Those who lived too far in the 
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country to present themselves on the road in time, rang tire bells, and hoisted 
flags upon the steeples, which at night blazed with illuminations. 

It was not like the return of a citizen to his country, or a general at the head 
of a victorious army, but like the triumph of a sovereign restored to his 
people. The enthusiasm of Avignon, Morttchmart, Valence, and Vienne, was 
only surpassed by the rapture of Lyons. That city, in which I rested for twelve 
hours, was in an universal delirium. The Lyoimese had at all times shown 
great attachment to me, either from the natural generosity of character by 
which they are distinguished — or that, considering their city as the capital of 
the south, they felt peculiarly interested in all that concerned the security of 
the frontiers on the Italian side — or that the population of Lyons being com- 
posed chiefly of natives of Burgundy and Dauphiny, shared the sentiments 
most prevalent in these provinces. Their imaginations were, moreover, still 
in a state of exultation at that time, from the accounts which had been spread 
eight days before of the battle of Aboukir and of the brilliant success of the 
French arms in Egypt, which formed such a striking contrast to the defeat of 
their armies in Germany and Italy. ‘We are numerous, we are brave,’ the 
people seemed everywhere to say, ‘and yet we are conquered. We want a 
leader to direct us: we now behold him, and our glory will once more sliine 
forth.’ In the meantime the news of my return had reached Paris. It was 
announced at the theatres, and caused an universal sensation — a general 
delirium, of which the members of the Directory partook. Some of the 
Societe du Matik^e trembled on the occasion; but they dissembled dieir real 
feelings so well as to seem to share the general rejoicing. Baudin, the deputy 
from Ardennes, who was really a worthy man, and sincerely grieved at the 
unfortunate turn that the affairs of tlie Republic had taken, died of joy when 
he heard of my return. 

I had already quitted Lyons, when my landing was announced in Paris. 
With a precaudon which was very advisable in my situation, I expressed to 
my couriers my intention of taking a different road from that which I actually 
took; so that my wife, my family, and particular friends, went in a wrong 
direction to meet me, and by that means some days passed before I was able 
to sec dtern. Having thus arrived in Paris quite unexpectedly, 1 was in my 
own house, in the rue Chmtereine, before anyone knew of my being in the 
capital Two hours afterwards, I presented myself to the Directory, and, 
being recognized by the soldiers on guard, was announced by shouts of glad- 
ness. All the members of the Directory appeared to share in the public joy; I 
had every reason to congratulate myself on the reception I experienced on all 
sides. The nature of past events sufficiently instructed me as to the situation of 
France; and the information Fhad procured on my journey, had made me 
acquainted with all that was going on. My resolution was'taken. What 1 had 
been unwilling to attempt on my return fiom Italy, I was now determinec^ 
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to do immediately. I held the government of tlie Directory and the leaders of 
the councils in supreme contempt. Resolved to possess myself of authority, 
and to restore France to her former glory, by giving a powerful impulse to 
public affairs, I had left Egypt to execute this project; and all that I had just 
seen in the interior of France, had confirmed my sentiments and strengthened 
my resolution. 

Of the old Directory only Barras remained. The other members were 
Roger Ducos, Moulins, Gohier, and Sicyes. 

Ducos was a man of narrow mind and easy disposition. 

Moulins, a general of division, had never served in war; he was originally 
in the French guards, and had been advanced in tlie army of the Interior. He 
was a worthy man, and a warm and upright patriot. 

Gohier was an advocate of considerable reputation, and exalted patriotism; 
an eminent lawyer, and a man of great integrity and candour. 

Sieyes had long been known to me. He was bom at Frejus, in Provence. 
His reputation commenced with the Revolution. He had been called to the 
constituent assembly by the electors of the third estate, at Paris, after having 
been repulsed by the assembly of the clergy at Chartres. He was the author of 
the pamphlet intitided Wlmt is the Third Estate? which made so much noise. 
He was not a man of business: knowing but little of men, he knew not how 
they might be made to act. All his studies having been directed to meta- 
physics, he had the fault of metaphysicians, of too often despising positive 
notions; but he was capable of giving useful and luminous advice on matters 
of importance, or at any momentous crisis. To him France is indebted for the 
division into departments, which destroyed all provincial prejudices; and 
though he was never distinguished as an orator, he greatly contributed to the 
success of the revolution by his advice in the committees. He was nominated 
as director, when the Directory was first established; but he refused the dis- 
tinction at that time, and LarevciUere was appointed instead of him. He was 
afterwards sent ambassador to Berlin, and imbibed a great mistrust of the 
poUtics of Prussia in the course of his mission. He had taken a scat in the Direc- 
tory not long before this time; but he had already been of great service in 
checking the progress of the Sociiti du Manage, which he saw was ready to 
seize the helm of the state. Fie was abhorred by that faction; and, fearless of 
bringing upon himself the enmity of so-powerful a party, he courageously 
resisted the machinations of these men of blood, in order to avert from the 
Republic the evil with which it was threatened. 

At the period of 13 Vendemiaire, the following occurrence had enabled me 
to fortw a correct judgment of him. At the most critical moment of that day, 
wlwn diecomiiattce of the Forty seemed quite distracted, Sieyes came to me, 
and took me into *hc recess of a window, while the conamittee was deliber- 
ating upon (he answer to be given to the summons of the sections. ‘You hear 
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them, General,’ said he; ‘they talk wliilc tliey should be acting. Bodies of men 
are wholly unfit to direct armies, for they know not the value of time or 
opportunity. You have nothing to do here: go, General, consult your genius 
and the situation of the country: the hope of the Republic rests on you alone.’ 

I accepted an invitation to dine with eac^ of the directors, on condirion that 
it should be merely a family dinner, and that no stranger should be present. A 
grand entertainment was given to me by the Directory. The Legislative Body 
wished to follow the example; but when it was proposed to the general com- 
mittee, a strong opposition arose: the minority refusing to pay any homage 
to General Moreau, whom it was proposed to include in the entertainment; 
he was accused of having misconducted himself on i8 Fructidor. The majority 
in order to remove every difficulty, had rccotirsc to the expedient of opening 
a subscription. The festival took place in the church of Saint Sulpice; covers 
were laid for seven hundred. I remained at table but a short time; I appeared 
to be uneasy, and much preoccupied. Every one of the ministers wished to 
give me an entertainment; but I only accepted a dinner with the Minister of 
Justice, for whom I had a great esteem: I requested that the principal lawyers 
of the'Republic might be there; I was very cheerful at this diimer, conversed 
at large on the civil and criminal codes, to the great astonishment ofTronchet, 
Treilhard, Merlin, and Target, and expressed a desire that the persons and the 
property of the RepubHc should be governed by a simple code, adapted to 
the enlightened state of the age. 

Constant to my system, I entered but httlc into these pubHc entertainments, 
and pursued the same line of conduct that I had followed on my first return 
from Italy. Always dressed as a member of the Institute, I showed myself in 
public only with that society: I received at my house none but men of science, 
the generals of my suite, and a few friends; — ^such as Regnault-dc-Saint-Jean- 
d’Angely, whom I had employed in Italy in 1797, and subsequently placed at 
Malta; Volney, tire author of excellent Travels in Egypt; Roederer, whom I 
respected for his probity and noble sentiments; Lucien Bonaparte, one of the 
most powerful orators of the Council of Five Hundred, who had protected 
the Republic from the revolutionary regime, by opposing tire declaration that 
the country was in danger; and Joseph Bonaparte, who lived in splendour and 
was highly respected. 

I went frequently to the InstitutCfbut never to the theatres, except at times 
when I was not expeaed, and then always into the private boxes. 

Meanwhile all Europe rang with my arrival; all the troops and friends of 
the Repttblic, even the Italians, indulged in the most sanguine hopes: England 
and Austria were alarmed. The fury of the English was turned against Sir 
Sidney Smith, and Nelson, who commanded the British naval force in the 
Mediterranean. A variety of caricatures on this subject wew seen in the streets 
of London. In one of these. Nelson was represented amusing himself with 
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dressing Lady Hamilton, while the frigate La Muiron was passing between his 
legs. 

Talleyrand was fearful of being ill-received by me. It had been agreed both 
by the Directory and Talleyrand, that immediately after the departure of the 
expedition for Egypt, negotiations respecting its object should be opened 
with the Porte, Talleyrand was even to have been the negotiator, and to have 
set out for Constantinople twenty-four hours after the sailing of the expedi- 
tion for Egypt from Toulon. This engagement, which had been formally 
insisted on and positively consented to, had been immediately consigned to 
oblivion; not only had Talleyrand remained at Paris, but no sort of negotia- 
tion had taken place. Talleyrand did not suppose that I had forgotten this; but 
the influence of the Societe du Manege had procured the dismission of this 
minister; Iiis situation was itself a guarantee. I did not repulse him: Talley- 
rand, moreover, availed liimself of all the resources of a supple and msinu- 
atmg address, in order to conciliate a person whose suffrage it was important 
to him to secure. 

Fouche had been for several months minister of poUce; he had, after 13 
Vendemiaire, some transactions with me; I was aware of his immoral and 
versatile disposition. Sieyes had closed the Manege without his participation. I 
effected 18 Brumaire without admitting Fouche into die secret. 

Real, commissioner of the Directory in the department of Paris, gained 
more of my confidence, Zealous for the revolution, he had been substitute 
for the attorney of the commune of Paris, at a rime of storms and troubles. 
His dispo.sition was ardent, but he was full of noble and generous sentiments. 

All classes of citizens, all the provinces of France, were impatient to see 
what I would do. From aU sides came offers of support, and of entire sub- 
mission to my will. 

I employed myself in listening to the proposals which were submitted to 
me; in observing all parties; and, in short, in making myself thoroughly 
master of the true state of affairs. All parties desired a change, and all desired 
to effect it in concert with me, even the leaders of the Manege. 

Bemadotte, Augereau, Jourdan, Marbot, etc., who were at the head of the 
plotters of this society, offered a military dictatorship to me, and proposed to 
aiinowledge me as chief, and to confide the fortunes of the Republic to me, 
if 1 would but second the principles of the. 5 oc/e'/d du Manige, 

Sicryes, who commanded the vote of Roger Ducos in the Directory, 
iwayed the majority of the Cotmcil of Ancients, and influenced only a small 
. mmority in the Council of Five Hundred, proposed to place me at the head of 
the government, changing the constitution of the year III, which he deemed 
defeotive, and that I should adopt the institutions and the constitution which 
he had projected, and which he had by him in manuscript. 

Regnier, Botthty, a.ttiMaetou5. patty of the Council of Ancients, and many 
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of die members of tbat of Five Hundred, were also desirous to place the fate 
of the Republic in my hands. 

This party was composed of the most moderate and wisest men of the 
legislature: it was the same that joined Lucien Bonaparte in opposing the 
declaration that the country was in danger. 

The directors Barras, Mouhns, and Gohier, hinted to me my resuming the 
command of the army of Italy, my re-establishment of the Cisalpine Republic 
and the glory of the French arms. Moidins and Gohier had no secret plan in 
reserve: they were sincere in the scheme they proposed: they trusted that all 
would go well from the moment that I should lead our armies to new' suc- 
cesses. Barras was far from partaking of tliis security; he knew that everything 
went wrong, that the Republic was sinking; but whether he had made engage- 
ments with the Pretender to the throne, as was asserted at the time [Biographic 
desHonimes Vivants, Midland, i8i6, tom. i, page2i4), or whether he deceived 
himself as to his personal situation — for what errors may not spring from 
vanity and self-love of an ignorant man? — ^he imagined he could keep himself 
at the head of affairs. Barras made die same proposals as were made by 
Moulins and Gohier. 

However, all the factions were in motion. That of the Fructidoris^s (who 
supported the decree of 1795, wliich had provided for the re-election of two- 
thirds of the Convention to the new legislature) seemed persuaded of its own 
influence; but it had no partisans among the existing authoriries. I had the 
choice of several measures, viz.: 

To consolidate die existing constitution, and to support die Directory by 
becoming myself a director. But the constitution was fallen into contempt, 
and a magistracy in several hands could not lead to any satisfactory result: it 
would, in fact, have been associating myself with revolutionary prejudices, 
and with the passions of Barras and of Sieyes, and by the consequent re-action 
rendering myself obnoxious to the hatred of their enemies. 

To change the constitution, and step into power by means of the Societe du 
Manlge. This society contained a great number of the rankest Jacobins; they 
commanded the majority in the Council of Five Hundred, and a .spirited min- 
ority in that of the Ancients, By making use of diese men the victory was 
certain, no resistance would be offered. It was most certain way to over- 
throw the existing state of things; but Jacobins do not attach themselves to any 
leader; they ate unbending, and violent in the extreme. It would, therefore, 
liavc been necessary, after succeeding by their aid, to get rid of them, and to 
penecute them. Such treachery would have been unworthy of a noble- 
minded man. 

Barras tendered tlie supportyaf his friends, but they were men of suspicious 
morals, and publicly accused of wasting the national wealth. How would it 
have been possible to govern with such people? for without strict probity it 
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would have been impracticable to restore the finances, or to do any real 
good. 

To Sieyes were attached many well-informed men, persons of integrity and 
republicans upon principle, possessing in general little energy, and much in- 
timidated by the faction du Manege-, and fearful of popular commotions; but 
who might be retained after the victory, and be employed with success in an 
orderly government. No objection could be taken to the character of Sieyes: 
he could not, in any case, be a dangerous rival. But to side witli tlris party was 
to declare against Barras and the Manege, who abhorred Sieyes. 

On 8 Brumairc (30 October)-! dined with Barras; otdy a few persons were 
there. A conveisation took place after dimicr; ‘The Republic is falling,’ said 
the director, ‘things can go no farther; the government is powerless; a change 
must take place, and HedouviUe must be named President of the Republic. As 
to you. General, you intend to rejoin the army; and for my part, iU as I am, 
unpopular, and worn out, I am fit only to return to private hfe.’ 

I looked steadfasdy at him without replying a word. Barras cast down his 
eyes, and remained silent. Thus the conversation ended. General HedouviUe 
was a man of the most ordinary character. Barras did not give utterance to his 
thoughts; but his countenance betrayed his secret. 

This conversation was decisive. A few minutes afterwards, I called upon 
Sieyes: I gave him to understand that for ten days all parties had addressed 
themselves to me, that I was resolved to act with Sieyes and the majority of 
the Council of Ancients, and that I came for the purpose of giving him a posi- 
tive asstuance of this. It was agreed that the change might be effected between 
1 5 and 20 Brumaire. 

On my return to my own house, I found there Talleyrand, Fouchd, Roe- 
dcrer,and Rdal. I related to them unaficctedly, plainly, and simply, without 
any indication of countenance which could betray my opinion, what Barras 
had just said to me. R6al and Fouchd, who had a regard to the director, were 
sensible how ill-timed his dissimulation was. They went to him on purpose to 
upbraid him with it. The following day, at eight o’clock, Barras came to me. 
Ihadnotriscn; he insisted on seeing me, entered, and told me he feared he had 
explained himself very imperfectly the preceding evening; that I alone could 
save the Republic; that he came to place liimself at my disposal, to do what- 
ever I wished, and to act whatever part I '"hose to assign him. He intreated me 
to give him an assurance that, if I had any prefect in agitation, I would rely 
upon him. 

But I had already made up my mind: I repHed that I had nothing in view; 
diat 1 was Etigued, indisposed; that I could not accustom myself to the 
mcMstUfe of the atmosphere of the capital, justatrived, as I was, ftom the dry 
chmate of the sands of Arabia; and 1 put an end to the interview by similar 
cotortw»ir.pEce ohsemtioos. 
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Meanwhile Moulins went daily between eight and nine o’clock to ray 
house, to request my advice on the busraess of the day. He always had military 
intelhgence, or civil matters, on which he wished for instructions. On what 
related to military affairs, I replied as I felt; but with respect to civil concerns, 
thinking that I ought not to disclose my private opinions to Jiim, I only 
answered in a vague manner, 

Gohier came also occasionally to visit me, for the purpose of making pro- 
posals to me and asking my advice. 

The officers of the garrison, headed by General Moreau, commanding the 
citadel of Paris, demanded to be presented to, me; they could not succeed in 
thch object, and, being put off day to day, they began to complain of my 
manifesting so little desire to see my old comrades again. 

The forty adjutants of the national guard of Paris, who had been appointed 
by me when I commanded the army of the Interior, had soHcited as a favour 
to see me, I knew almost all of them; but, in order to conceal my designs, I 
put off the time for receiving them. 

The eighth and ninth regiment of dragoons, which were in garrison at 
Paris, were old regiments of the army of Italy; they longed to muster before 
their former general. I accepted the offer, and informed them that I would fix 
the day. 

TJie twenty-first Hght horse, which had contributed to the success of the 
day of 1 3 Vendemiaire was likewise at Paris. Murat came from tliis corps, and 
all the officers went daily to him, to ask him on what day I would review it. 
They were as unsuccessful as the rest. 

The citizens of Paris complained of my keeping so close; they went to the 
theatres, and to the reviews, where it was announced I would be present, but 
I came not. Nobody could account for diis conduct; all were becoming im- 
patient. People began to murmur against me: ‘It is now,’ they observed, ‘a 
fortnight since his arrival, and he has yet done nothing. Does he mean to 
behave as he did on his return from Italy, and suffer the Republic to be tom 
to pieces by these contending factions?’ 

But the decisive hour approached. 

On 15 Brumairc, Sieyes and I had an interview, during which we resolved 
on the measures for the day of the eighteenth. It was agreed that tire Council 
of Ancients, availing itself of the toand article of tire Constitution, should 
dcCTce the removal of tire Legislative Body to Saint Cloud, and should appoint 
me Commander-in-cliief of the guard belonging to the Legislative Body, of 
the troops of the military division of Paris, and of the national guard. 

This decree was to be passed on the eighteenth, at seven o’clock in the 
morning: at eight, I was to g(^ to the Tuileries, where the troops were to be 
assembled, and there to assume the command of the capital. 

On the seventeenth, I informed the officers that I would receive them the 
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next day at six in the morning. As that hour might appear to be unseasonable, 

I feigned being about to set off on a journey; I gave the same invitation to the 
forty adjutants of the national guard; and I mformed the three regiments of 
cavalry that I would review them in the Chanips-Elysees, on the same day, 
the eighteenth, at seven m the morjiing. I also intimated to the generals who 
had returned from Egypt with me, and to all those witlr whose sentiments I 
was acquainted, that I should' be glad to see them at that hour. Each thought 
that the invitation was confined to himself alone, and supposed that I had 
some orders to give liim; for it was known that Dubois-Crance, the minister 
at war, had taken the reports of the state of the army to me, and had adopted 
my advice on all that was to be done, as well on the frontiers of the Rhine as 
in Italy, 

Moreau, who had been at the dinner of the Legislative Body, and whom I 
had there, for the first time, become acquainted with, having learned from 
public report that a change was in preparation, assured me that he placed him- 
self at my disposal, that he had no wish to be admitted into any secret, and 
that he required but one hour’s notice to prepare himself. Macdonald, who 
happened then to be at Paris, had made the same tenders of service. At two 
o’clock in the morning, I let them know that I wished to see them at my 
house at seven o’clock, and on horseback. I did not apply to Augereau, Bema- 
dotte, etc., however Joseph brought the latter. 

General Lefebvre commanded tlie military division; he was wholly devoted 
to the Directory. I sent an aide-de-camp to liim, at midnight, desiring he 
would come to me at six. 

Everything took place as had been agreed. About seven in the morning, the 
Council of Ancients assembled under the presidency of Lemercier. Comudet, 
Lebrun, and Fargues, depicted in lively colours the miseries of the Republic, 
the dangers with which it was surrounded, and the obstinate conspiracy of the 
leaders du Manege for the restoration of the reign of terror. Regnier, deputy 
for La Meurthe, moved that, in pursuance of the 102nd article of the Constitu- 
tion, the sittings of the Legislative Body should be transferred to Saint Cloud; 
and that I should be invested with the chief command of the troops of tlie 
seventeenth military division, and charged with the execution of this measure. 
He then spoke in support of his motion. ‘The Republic’, said he, ‘is tlireatened 
by anarchists and by the foreign party: measures for the public safety must be 
tstken; we are certain of the support of General Bonaparte;^ under the shelter 
of Hs protecting arm the Councils may discuss the changes which the public 
intratesCrenders necessary.’ As soon as the majority of the Council was satisfied 
the motion was in concert with me, the decree passed; but not witliout 
strong opposition. It was couched in these tcrins: 

'The Quincil of Andents, by virtue of artides 102, 103, and 104, of the 
Constitution, dccre® aa follows; 
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‘Article i. The Legislative Body is transferred to Samt Cloud; die two 
Councils shall there sit in the two wings of the palace. 

‘2. They shall assemble there to-morrow, 19 Brumaire, at noon; all exer- 
cise of their functions and all discussions, elsewhere and before that time, is 
prohibited. 

‘3. General Bonaparte is charged with the execution of the present decree. « 
He will adopt all measures necessary for the safety of the national representa- 
tion. The general commanding the seventeenth military division, the guards 
of the legislarive body, die stationary national guard.s, the troops of the line 
which are in the commune of Paris, and throughout the whole extent of the 
sevcnteendi military division, arc placed immediately under his command, 
and enjoined to recognize him in that capacity; all the citizens are to aid and 
assist him on his first requisition. 

‘4. General Bonaparte is summoned to the council-table to receive a copy 
of the present decree, and to take the oath; he will act in concert with the 
committees of inspectors of the two Councils. 

‘5. The present decree shall be immediately transmitted by messengers to 
the Council of Five Hundred, and to the Executive Directory; it shall be 
printed, posted, proclaimed, and sent to all the communes of the Republic by 
couriers extraordinary.’ 

This decree was made at eight o’clock; and at half-past eight, the state 
messenger who was the bearer of it arrived at my house. He found the avenues 
filled with officers of the garrison, adjutants of the national guard, generals, 
and the three regiments of cavalry. I had the folding-doors opened; and, my 
house being too small to contain so many persons, I came forward to the steps 
in front of it, received the compliments of tlie officers, harangued them, and 
told them that I rehed upon them all for the salvation of France. At the same 
time I gave them to undentand that the Council of Andents, under the 
authority of the Constitution, had just conferred on me the command of all 
the troops; that important measures were in agitation, designed to rescue the 
country from its alarming situation; that I relied upon their support and good 
will; and that I was at that moment going to moimt my horse to ride to the 
Tuileries. 

Enthusiasm was at its height: all the officers drew their swords, and prom- 
ised their service and fidelity, I then turned towards Lcfebvre, demanding 
whether he would remain with me or return to the Directory, Lefcbvre, 
powerfully affected, did not hesitate. I instantly mounted, and placed myself 
at the head of the generals and officers, and of 1,500 horse whom I had halted 
upon the boulevard, at the corner of the street of I gave orders to 

the adjutants of the national guard to return to their quarters, and beat the 
gcnetile; to commtinicate the decree that they hadjust heacd, and to announce 
that no orders were to be observed but such as should emanate from me. 
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I presented myself at the bar of the Council of Ancients, attended by this 
brilliant escort. ‘You are the wisdom of the nation,’ said I: ‘At this crisis it 
belongs to you to point out the measures which may save the country; I 
come, surrounded by all the generals, to promise you their support. I appoint 
General Lefebvre my lieutenant; I will faithfully fulfil the task with which you 
have intrusted me; let us not look into the past for examples of what is now 
going on. Nothing in history resembles the end of the eighteenth century; 
nothing in the eighteenth century resembles the present moment.’ 

All the troops were mustered at the Tuilerics; I reviewed them, amidst the 
unanimous acclamations of both citivens and soldiers. I gave the command of 
the troops intrusted with the protection of the Legislative Body to General 
Lannes: and to General Murat the command of those sent to Saint Cloud. 

I deputed General Moreau to guard the Luxembourg; and, for this purpose, 

1 placed imder his orders 500 men of the eighty-sixth regiment. But, at the 
moment of setting off, these troops refused to obey: they had no confidence 
in Moreau, who was not, they said, a patriot. I was obliged to harangue them, 
assuring them that Moreau would act uprightly. Moreau had become sus- 
pected through his conduct in Frucudor. 

The intelligence that I was at the Tuileries, and that I alone was to be 
obeyed, quickly spread throughout the capital. The people flew to the Tuil- 
eries in crowds; some led by mere curiosity to behold so renowned a general, 
others by patriotic enthusiasm to offer him their support. The following pro- 
damadon was everywhere posted. 

‘Citizens, the Council of Ancients, the depositary of the national wisdom, 
has just pronounced a decree; for this it has authority from articles 102 and 
roj of the Act of the Constitution: it imposes upon me the duty of taking 
measures for the safety of the national representation. The immediate removal 
of the representation is necessary; the Legislative Body will then find itself in a 
condition to rescue the Republic firom the imminent danger into which the 
disorganization of all branches of the administration is conducting us. At this 
important crisis it requires union and confidence. Rally roimd it; there is no 
other methdd of fixing the Republic upon the basis of civil liberty, internal 
happiness, victory, and peace.’ 

To the soldiers I said: 

‘Soldiers, the special decree of the Council of Ancients is conformable to 
artidcs 102 and 103 of the Constitutional Act. It has confided to me the com- 
mand of the city and of the army. I have accepted that command, in order to 
second the measures which it is about to adopt, and which are aU in favour of 
thepcople. Two years has the Republic been rU-governed; you have indulged 
in the hope that a period would be put to so many evils by my return. This 
went you have edebrated with an unanimity which Imposes obligations 
upon me diat I a®r about to discharge; you also whl dheharge yours, and you 
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will second your general witlr the energy, firmness, and fidelity which I have 
always found in you. Liberty, victory, and peace will reinstate the French 
Republic in the rank which she held in Europe, and from which imbecility 
and treachery were alone capable of removing her.’ 

I now sent an aide-de-camp to die guards of the Directory for the purpose 
of communicating the decree to them, and enjoining them to receive no order « 
but from me. The guard sounded to horse; the commanding officer consulted 
his soldiers, they answered by shouts of joy. At this very moment an order 
from the Directory, contrary to that of my own, arrived; but the soldiers, 
obeying only my commands, marched to jcin me. Sieyes and Roger Ducos 
had been ever since die morning at the Tuilcries. It is said that Barras, on 
seeing Sieyes mount his liorse, ridiculed the awkwardness of the unpractised 
equestrian: he little suspected where they were going. Being shortly after 
apprised of the decree, he joined Gohier and Moulins: they then leamt that 
the troops followed me; they saw that even their own guard forsook them. 
Upon that Moulins went to the Tuileries, and gave in his resignation, as 
Sieyes and Roger Ducos had already done. Boutot, the secretary of Barras, 
came to me; I warmly expressed my indignarion at the peculations which had 
ruined the RepubHc, and insisted that Barras should resign. Talleyrand hast- 
ened to the Director, and related this. Barras removed to Gros-Bois, accom- 
panied by a guard of honour of dragoons. From that moment the Directory 
was dissolved, and I alone was invested with the executive power of the 
Republic. 

In the meanwhile the Council of Five Hundred had met, under the presi- 
dency of Lucien. The constitution was explicit; die decree of the Council of 
Ancients was consistent with its privilege: there was no ground for objection. 
The members of die council in passing through the streets of Paris, and 
through the Tuileries, had leanit the occurrences which were taking place, 
and witnessed the enthusiasm of the public. They were astonished and con- 
founded at the ferment around them. They submitted to necessity, and ad- 
journed their sitting to the next day, die 19th, at Saint Cloud. 

Bernadotteliad married the sister-in-law of Joseph Bonaparte. He had been 
two iiiondis in the w'ar department of the administration, and was afterwards 
removed by Sieyes: all he did in office was wrong. He was one of the most 
furious members of the SodeU du Manege. His political opinions were then 
very violent, and were censured by all respectable people. Joseph had taken 
him in the morning to my house, but, when he saw wlut was going forward, 
he stole away, and went to inform his friends of the Manege of die state of 
affairs. Jourdan and Augcreau came to me at thfe Tuileries, while the troops 
were passing in review, I recojnmended them not to return to Saint Cloud to 
the sitting of the ilext day, but to remain quiets and n.«t to obliterate the 
memory of the services they had rendered the country; for diat no effort 
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could extinguish tlie flame which had been kindled. Augereau assured me of 
his devotion, and of his desire to march under my command. He even added, 
‘What! General, do you not stiU rely upon your Uttle Augereau?’ 

Cambaceres, minister ofjustice, Fouche, minister ofpolice, and all the other 
ministers, went to the Tuilcdes, ^id ickaowlcdged the new authority. 
Fouche made great professions of attachment and devotion: being in direct 
opposition to Sieyes, lie had not been admitted into the secret of the day. He 
had given directions for closing the barriers, and preventing the departure of 
couriers and coaches. ‘Wliy, good God!’ said I to him, ‘wherefore all these 
precautions? We go with the nirion, and by its strength alone: let no citizen 
be disturbed, and let the triumph of opinion have nothing in common with 
die transactions of days in which a factious minority prevailed.’ 

The members of the majority of the Five Hundred, of the minority of the 
Ancients, and the leaders of the Manege, spent the whole night in factious con- 
sultations. 

At seven o’clock in die evening I held a council at the Tuileries. Sieyes pro- 
posed that the forty principal leaders of the opposite parries should be arrested. 
The recommendation was a wise one; but I believed I was too strong to need 
any such precautions. ‘I swore in the morning,’ said I, ‘to protect the national 
representation; I will not this evening violate my oath: I fear no such weak 
enemies.’ Everybody agreed in opinion with Sieyes, but nothing could over- 
come this delicacy on my part. It will soon appear that I was in the wrong. 

It was at this meeting that the establishment of three Provisional Consuls 
was agreed on; and Roger Ducos and I were appointed; the adjournment of 
the councils for three months was also resolved on. The leading members of 
the two councils came to an understanding on the maimer in which they 
should act at the sitting of Saint Cloud. Lucien, Boulay, Emile Gaudin, 
Chazal, Cabanis, were the leaders of the Coimcil of Five Hundred; Regnier, 
Lemerder, Cornudet, Fargues, were tlioseof the Andents. 

General Murat, as has been observed, commanded the public force at Saint 
Cloud; Pansard commanded the battalion of the guard of the Legislative 
Body; General Serrurier had under his orders a reserve stationed at Point-du- 
Jour, 

The workmen were actively employed in getting ready the halls of the 
palace of Saint Cloud. The mngerie was ailotted to die Council of Five Hun- 
dred; and the gallery of Mars, to that of the Andents; the apartments since 
designated the Saloon of Princes, and the Emperor’s Cabinet, were prepared 
fdt the aitd my staff. The inspecton of the hall occupied the apartments of the 
So late as two a aock iri the afternoon, the place assigned to the 
Cotnjjdl of Five Hundred was not ready. This delay of a few* hours was very 
The d^hties vfho had been on the spot firom twelve o’dock, 
fotttied gtatr|s in tW garden: their minds grew heated; they soimded one 
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another, interchanged declarations of the state of their feelings, aird organized 
their opposition. They demanded of the Council of Ancients, what was its 
object? Why had it brought them to Saint Cloud? was it to change the 
Directory? They generally agreed that Barras was corrupt, and Moulins en- 
titled to no respect; they would name, they said, without hesitation, me and 
two other citizens to fill up the government. The small number of individuals 
who were in the secret, then threw out that the object was to regenerate the 
State, by amehorating the Constitution, and to adjourn the councils. These 
hints not being successful, a degree of hesitation shewed itself, even among die 
members most rehed on. ’ 

At length the sitting opened. Emile Gaudin ascended the tribune, painted 
ill lively colours the dangers of the country, and proposed thanks to the Coun- 
cil of Ancients, for the measures of public safety which it had set on foot; and 
diat it should be invited, by message, to explain its intentions fuUy. At the 
same time, he proposed to appoint a committee of seven persons, to make a 
report upon the state of the Repubhe. 

The furious rushing forth of the winds inclosed m the caverns of Eolus 
never raised a more raging storm. The speaker was violendy hurled to the 
bottom of the tribune. The ferment became excessive. 

Delbrcl desired that the members should swear anew to the Constitution 
of the year III — Chenier, Lucien, Boulay, trembled. The chamber proceeded 
to the Appel Nominal. 

During die Appel Nominal, which lasted more than two hours, reports of 
what was passing were circulated through the capital. The leaders of the 
assembly du Manege, the tricotcuses, etc., hastened up, Jourdan and Augerean 
had kept out of the way; believing me lost, they made all haste to Saint Cloud. 
Augercau drew near to me, and said, 'Well! here yon are, in a pretty situa- 
tion!’ ‘Augereau,’ I replied, ‘remember Arcole: matters appeared much more 
desperate there. Take my advice, and remain quiet, if you would not fall a 
victim to this confusion. In half an hour you will sec what a turn affairs will 
have taken.’ 

The assembly appeared to declare itself with so much unanimity, diat no 
deputy durst refuse to swear to the Constitution; even Ludicn liimself was 
compelled to swear. Shouts and cries of ‘bravo’ were heard throughout the 
chamber. The moment was critioal. Many members, on taking the oath, 
added observations, and the influence of such speeches might operate upon 
the troops. All minds were in a state of suspense; the zealous became neuter; 
the timid had deserted their standard. Not an instant was to be lose. I crossed 
the saloon of Mars, entered the Cotmcil of Ancients, and placed myself oppo- 
site to the president. (At the b>r.) 

‘You stand,’ said 1, ‘upon a volcano; the Republic na longer possesses a 
government; the Directory is dissolved; factions are at work; the hour of 
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decision is come. You have called in my arm, and the arms of my comrades, 
to the support of your wisdom: but the moments arc precious; it is necessary 
to take an ostensible part, I know that Caesar, and Cromwell, are talked of— 
as if this day could be conquered with past times. No, I desire nothing but the 
safety of the Republic, and to maintain the resolutions to which you arc 
- about to come. — And you. grenadiers, whose caps I perceive at the doors of 
this hall — speak — have I ever deceived you? Did I ever forfeit my word, 
when in camp, in the midst of privations, I promised you victory and plenty; 
and when, at your head, I led you from conquest to conquest? Now say, was 
it for my own aggrandisement, er for the interest of the Republic?’ 

I spoke with energy. The grenadiers, were electrified; and, waving their 
caps and arms in the air, they all seemed to say, ‘Yes, true, true! he always 
kept his word!’ 

Upon this a member (Lingley) rose, and said with a loud voice, ‘General, 
we applaud what you say; swear then, with us, obedience to the Constitution 
of tile year III wliich alone can save the Republic.’ 

The astonishment caused by these words produced a most profound silence. 

I recollected myself for a moment; and then went on again emphatically: 
‘The Constitution of the year III ! — you have it no longer — ^you violated it on 
1 8 Fructidor, when the Government infringed on die independence of the 
Legislative Body; you violated it on 30 Prairial, in the year VII, when the 
Legislative Body struck at the independence of the Government: you violated 
it on 22 Floreal, when, by a sacrilegious decree, the Government and the 
Legislative Body invaded the sovereignty of the people, by annulling the 
elections made by them. The Constitution being violated, there must be a 
new compact, new guarantees.’ 

The force of this speech, and my energy, brought over three-fourths of the 
members of Council, who rose to indicate their approbation. Comudet and 
Regnier spoke powerfully to the same effect. A member rose in opposition; 
he denounced me as the only conspirator against public liberty. I interrupted 
the orator, and declared that I was in the secret of every party, and that all 
despised the Constitution of the year III; that the only difference existing be- 
tween them was, that some desired to have a moderate Republic, in which all 
the national interests, and all property, shoiJd be guaranteed; while, on the 
Other hand, the othen wished for a rcvolv.tionary government, as warranted 
by the dangers of the country. At this moment I was informed that the Appel 
was terminated in the Council of Five Hundred, and that they were 
endeavouring to force the president Lucicn to put the outlawry of his brother 
to the vote. I immediately hastened to the Five Hundred, entered the chamber 
with my hat 0^, and ordered the officers and soldiers who accompanied me, 
to mXfWx at thedotirs: I was desirous to present mysdf at the bar, to rally my 
which wjw p“m«ous, but which had lost all unity and resolution. But 
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to get to the bar, it was necessary to cross half the chamber, because the 
President had his seat on one of the wings. When I had advanced alone across 
one-third of the orangery, two or three hundred suddenly rose, crying, 
‘Death to the tyrant! down with the dictator!’ 

Two grenadiers, who, by my order, had remained at the door, and who 
had reluctantly obeyed, saying to me, 'You do not know them, they arc ■. 
capable of anything!’ rushed in, sabre in hand, overthrowing all that opposed 
their passage, to join me, and cover me with their bodies. All the other grena- 
diers followed this example, and forced me out of the chamber. In the confu- 
sion one of them, named Thomd, was slightly wounded by the thrust of a 
dagger; and the clothes of another were cut through. 

I descended into the courtyard, called the troops into a circle by beat of 
drum, got on horseback, and harangued them: ‘I was about,’ said I, ‘to point 
out to them the means of saving the Republic, and restoring our glory. They 
answered me with their daggers. It was thus they would have accomphsbed 
the wishes of the allied kings. What more could England have done? Soldiers, 
may I rely upon you?’ 

Unanimous acclamations formed the reply to this speech. I instantly ordered 
a captain to go with ten men into the chamber of the Five Hundred, and to 
liberate the President. 

Luden had just thrown off his robe. ‘Wretches!’ exclaimed he, ‘you insist 
' that I should put out of the protection of the laws my brother, the saviour of 
the country, him whose very name causes kings to tremble! 1 lay aside the 
insignia of the popular magistracy; I oflfer myself in the tribune as the defender 
of him, whom you command me to immolate unheard.’ 

Thus saying, he quitted the chair, and darted into the tribime. The ofScer of 
grenadiers then presented himself at the door of the chamber, exclaiming, 

‘ Fivs la Repiiblique’ . It was supposed that the troops were sending a deputation 
to express their devotion to the councils. The captain was received with a 
joyful expression of feeling. He availed himself of the misapprehension, 
approached the tribune, and secured the President, saying to him in a low 
voice, ‘It is your brother’s order.' The grenadiers at the same time shouted, 
‘Down with the assassins!’ 

Upon these exclamations, the joy of the members was converted into sad- 
, ness; a gloomy silence testified the dejection of the whole assembly. No 
‘ opposition was offered to the departure of the President, who left the cham- 
ber, rushed into the courtyard, mounted a horse, and cried out in his stentorian 
voice, ‘General— and you, soldiers — the President of the Council of Five 
Hundred proclaims to you that factious men, with drawn daggers, have inter- 
! rupted the deliberations of thaj assembly. He calls upon you to employ focce 
’ against these disturbers. The Council of Five Hundred is dissolved.’ 

‘President,’ I replied , ‘it shall be done.’ 
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I then ordered Murat into the chamber, at the head of a detachment in close 

column. At tliis crisis General B ventured to ask me for fifty men, in 

order to place himself in ambuscade upon the way, and fire upon the fugitives. 

I rephed to this request only by enjoining the grenadiers to commit no ex- 
cesses. ‘It is my wish,’ said I, ‘drat itoc one drop of blood may be shed.’ 

Murat presented himself at the door, and summoned the Council to dis- 
perse. The shouts and vociferations continued. Colonel Moulins, aide-de- 
camp of Brmie, who had just arrived from Holland, ordered the charge to be 
beaten. The drum put an end to the clamour. The soldiers entered the cham- 
ber charging bayonets. The deputies leaped out at the windows, and dispersed, 
leaving tlieir gowns, caps, etc.: in one moment the chamber was empty. 
Those members of tlic Council who had shown most pertinacity, fled with 
the utmost precipitation to Paris. 

About one hundred deputies of the Five Hundred rallied at the office and 
round the inspectors of the hall. They presented themselves in a body to the 
Council of the Ancients. Lucien represented tliat the Five Hundred had been 
dissolved at liis instance; that, in the exercise of his functions as President of 
the Assembly, he had been surrounded by daggers; that he had sent attendants 
to summon the Council again; that nothing had been done contrary to form, 
and that the troops had but obeyed his mandate. The Council of the Ancients, 
which had witnessed with some uneasiness this exercise of military power, 
was satisfied with the explanation. At eleven at night the two Councils re- 
assembled; they formed large majorities. Two committees were appointed to 
report upon the state of the Republic. On the report of Beranger, thairks to 
me and the troops were carried. Boulay de la Meurthe, in the Five Hundred, 
and Villetard in the Ancients, detailed the situation of the Republic, and the 
measures necessary to be taken. The law of 19 Brumaire was passed; it ad- 
journed the Cotmcils to 1 Ventose following; it created two committees of 
twenty-five members each, to represent the Councils provisionally. These 
cominittees were also to prepare a civil code. A Provisional Consular Com- 
mission, consisting of Sieyes, Roger Ducos, and myself was charged with the 
executive power. 

This law put an end to the Constitution of the year III. 

The Provisional Consuls repaired on die aoth, at two in the morning, to 
the chamber of the Orangery, where the two Councils were assembled. 
Liiden, the president, addressed them in these words: 

'Citizen Consuls, tlie greatest people on earth intrusts its fate to you. Three 
mdfttk hence, your measures must pass the ordeal of pubhe opinion. The 
weWate of thirty millions of men, internal quiet, the wants of the armies, 
peace— sueffi arc to be tlie objects of yowr cares^ Doubdess courage and devo- 
tion. to yourduti^arc teguisite in taking upon you functions so important; 
but the confidence of our people and warriors is with you* and the Legisla- 
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rive Body knows that your hearts are wholly with the country. Citizen Con- 
suls, we have, previously to adjourning, taken the oath which you vnll repeat 
in the midst of us: the sacred oath of inviolable fidelity to the sovereignty of 
the people, to the French Republic, one and indivisible, to liberty, to equality, 
and to the representative system.’ • 

The assembly separated, and the Consuls returned to Paris, to the palace of 
the Luxembourg. 

Thus was the Revolution of i8 Brumaire crowned with success. 

Sicyes, during the most critical moments, had remained in his carriage at 
the gate of Saint Cloud, ready to follow the match of the troops. His conduct, 
during the danger, was becoming: he evinced coolness, resolution, and intre- 
pidity. 
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Chapter XXXIII 

PROVISIONAL CONSULS 


State of the Capital. My Proclamation. First sitting of 
the Consuls; tnyselj president. Ministry; changes therein. 
Maret, Duhois-Crance , Robert Lindet, Gaudin, Rein- 
hart, Forfait, Laplace. First acts of the Consuls. Funeral 
honours paid to the Pope. Shipwrecked emigrants at Calais. 
Nappertandy, Blackwell. Suppression oj the Festival of 
21 fanuary. Interview of two royalist agents ivith me. 
La Vendee, Chatillon, Bernier, D’Autichamp, Georges. 
Pacification. Discussion on the Constitution. The opinions 
of Sieyes and myself. Daunou. The Constitution. Nom- 
ination of the Consuls Camhaceres and Lebrun. 


I t would be difficult to describe the anxious suspense of the capital during 
the Revolution of i8 Brumairc; the most alarming reports were uni- 
versally circulated; it was said that I was overthrown; the renewal of 
the Reign of Terror was expected. It was not so much the dairger of the 
Republic that was apprehended, as that which every private family 
dreaded. 

About nine o’clock in the evening, the news from Saint Cloud spread 
throughout Paris; the public was informed of the events which had taken 
place; and the livdiet joy succeeded to the most agonizing fears. The follow- 
ing proclamation was read by torchlight: 

‘Qtizens! 

‘On my return to Paris I found discord pervading every department of 
goveramenr, and gnly tliis single truth tmanimously agreed on, that the Coti- 
stkutian was half destroyed, atsd no longer capable of mamtalning our liberty. Every 
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party applied to me, confided to me its designs, disclosed its secrets, and soli- 
cited my support. I refused to become the head of any faction. The Council of 
Ancients called on me, I answered the appeal. A plan for a general reform had 
been devised by men in whom the nation is accustomed to behold defenders 
of liberty, of equality, and of property: this plan demanded calm, free, and 
impartial examination, unfettered by influence or fear. The Council of 
Ancients, therefore, determined upon the removal of the Legislative Body 
to Saint Cloud. It entrusted me with the disposal of the force necessary for the 
maintenance of its independence, I deemed it due from me to our fellow- 
citizens, to the soldiers who are laying down their lives in our ranks, to the 
glory purchased by tlieir blood, to accept the command. The Councils met at 
Saint Cloud: the troops of tlie Republic guaranteed safety without; but assas- 
sins spread terror within. Several deputies of the Council of Five Hundred, 
armed with daggers and firearms, dealt threats of death around them. The 
plans which were to have been brought forward, were withheld, the majority 
of the assembly was disorganized, the most intrepid orators were discon- 
certed, and the inutility of any sober proposition became but too evident. 
Indignant and grieved, I hastened to the Council of Ancients; I intreated it to 
allow me to carry my designs for the public good into execution. I urged the 
misfortunes of the country which had suggested them. The Comicil seconded 
my views, by new testimonies of its unaltered confidence. I offered myself to 
the Chamber of Five Hundred, alone, unarmed, my head uncovered, exactly 
as I had been received by the Ancients with so much approbation. I went to 
remind the majority of their designs, and to satisfy them of their power. 
Instantly the daggers which menaced the deputies, were raised against their 
defender. Twenty assassins rushed upon me, aiming at my breast. The grena- 
diers of the Legislative Body, whom I had left at the door of the chamber, 
hastily interposed between the assassins and myself. One of these brave 
grenadiers (Thome) received a thrust from a dagger, whichpierced his clothes. 
They carried me off, and at the instant they were doing so, cries were heard to 
outlaw Iflm who was at that very time tlic defender of the law. It was the 
savage yell of murderers against the power destined to crush them. They 
crowded round the President, threatening him, with arms in their hands; 
they ordered him to pronounce the outlawry. Apprised of this, I gave direo 
tions for rescuing him from their fwry, and ten grenadiers of the Legislative 
Body charged into die chamber and cleared it. The factious patties, intimi- 
dated, dispersed and fled. The majority, relieved from their violence, returned 
freely and peaceably into the chamber, listened to the proposals made to them 
for the public safety; and on due deliberation, framed the wholesome resolu- 
tions which are about to become the new and provisional law of rhe Repub- 
lic. Frenchmen! yofi will, doubtless, recognize in my co«duct the zeal of a 
soldier of liberty, of a citizen devoted to the Republic. The principles of pre- 
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scrvatioii, protection, and liberality, are restored to their due preponderance 
by the dispersion of those factious men who tyrannized over the Councils, 
and who, though they have been prevented from becoming the most hateful 
of mankind, are nevertheless the most wretched.’ 

On the morning of ii November, the Consuls held their first sitting. It 
opened with a discussion respecting the election of a president. The decision 
of the question depended on the vote of Roger Ducos, whose opinion, in the 
Directory, had always been governed by that of Sieyes; the latter, therefore, 
relied upon his observing the same line of conduct in the Consulate. The 
event proved otherwise. The Consul Roger Ducos had scarcely entered the 
cabinet, when, turning towards me, he said; ‘It is useless to go to the vote on 
tlie Presidency; it belongs to you of right.’ I then took the chair; and Roger 
Ducos continued to vote with me. He had some warm discussions with Sieyes 
on this subject; but he remained firm to his system. This conduct was the 
result of conviction that 1 alone was capable of re-establishing and maintaining 
order. Roger Ducos was not a man of great talent; but he possessed sound 
commonsense, and his intentions were good. 

Lagardc, the Secretary of the Directory, did not enjoy an unblemished 
reputation. Maret, since Duke of Bassano, was appointed to that office. He 
was bom at Dijon. He was attached to the principles of the Revolution of 
1789, and was engaged in the negotiations widi England before 10 August; he 
afterwards treated with Lord Malmesbury at Lisle. Maret is a man of great 
abilities, of a mild temper, and of great propriety of manners; Iris probity and 
delicacy proof against every temptation. He had escaped the Reign of Terror, 
having been arrested with SemonviUe as he crossed Lombardy on liis way to 
Venice, intending fiom thence to go to Naples in tlie character of Ambassa- 
dor. After 9 Thermidor he was exchanged for Madame the daughter of 
Louis XVI then a prisoner in the Temple, 

The first sitting of the Consuls lasted several hours. Sieyes had hoped that I 
would interfere only in military matters, and would leave the regulation of 
civil affairs to him; but he was much surprised when he observed that I had 
formed settled opinions on policy, finance, and justice; even on jurisprudence 
also; and, in a word, on all branches of administration; that 1 supported my 
ideas with arguments at once forcible and concise, and that I was not easily 
convinced. In the evening, on his rctum.homc, Sieyes said in the presence of 
Chazal, Talleyrand, Boulay, Roedeter, Cabanis, etc. ; ‘Gentlemen, you have a 
master; Napoleon will do all, and can do all. In our deplorable situation, it is 
hetict to Submit, than to cxdtc dissensions which would draw down certain 
enm,* , 

act of government was the organization of the ministry. Dubois 
OttiK 4 y?as Mhmter at War. He was incompetent for' such a post; a patty 
nurtif lh 4 » eswmyedl and altogether devoid of habits of business and order. 
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His offices were filled by creatures of faction, who, instead of doing their 
work, spent their time in discussions; it was a downright chaos. It will hardly 
be believed diat Dubois de Crance could not furnish me with a single report 
of the state of the army, fferthier was appointed Minister at War. He was 
obliged to send a dozen officers, one after^another, among the military divi- 
sions and regiments, to obtain states of the different corps, their situation, pay, 
supphes, etc. The ordnance-office was the only one wliich possessed any 
returns. A great number of corps had been formed, as well by generals as by 
the administrations in the different departments; their existence was unknown 
to the ministry. It was said to Dubois de Cransc: 'You pay the army, you can 
surely give us a return of the pay.’ — ‘We don’t pay it.'— ‘Yoti victual the 
army; let us have the returns of the victualling office.’ — ‘Wc don’t victual it.’ 
— ‘You clothe the army; let us see the statements of the clothing.’ — ‘We 
don't clothe it.’ 

The army at home was paid by robbing the public treasury; it was subsisted 
and clothed by means of requisitions, and the war-office exercised no kind of 
control. It took General Berthier a month to collect the materials for drawing 
up a state of the army ; and until that had been accomplished, it was impossible 
to set about its re-organization. 

The Army of the North was in Holland; it had just repulsed the English. Its 
condition was satisfactory. The Dutch, according to the treaty, supplied all its 
wants. 

The Armies of the RJiinc and of Helvetia suffered greatly; their state was 
most disorderly. 

The Army of Italy, driven back upon the states of Genoa, was without sub- 
sistence, and deprived of everything. Its insubordination had arrived at such a 
pitch that some corps quitted their position widiout orders, in presence of tlie 
enemy, and betook themselves to places where they hoped to find provisions, 

The reform of the war department being effected, discipline was soon 
restored. 

. The post of Minister of Finance was held by Robert Lindet, who had been 
a member of the Committee of Public Safety, in the rime of Robespierre. He 
was a man of integrity, but possessing none of the information necessary 
for the management of the dances of a great empire. Under the revol- 
utionary govenunent he had, however, obtained the repuution of an able 
financier; but in those days the true minister of finance was the printer of the 
assignats. 

Lindet was succeeded by Gaudin, subsequently Duke of GaSta, who had 
long occupied the place of chief clerk of finance. A man of mild manners, and 
of inflexible probity. 

The treasury wapcmptyi there was not wherewithal tq; dispatch a courier 
in it. Nothing came into it but cheques, bills, notes, schedules, and paper of 
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all kindi, on which the receipts of the army had been comumed by anticipa- 
tion. The contractors, paid in drafts tliemselvcs, drew directly on the receivers 
as fast as anything came into their hands; and yet they did no service. The rate 
of interest was at 6 per cent. Every source of supply was dried up; credit was 
anniliilated; all was disorder, wastQ, and destruction. The paymasters, who at 
the same time exercised the functions of receivers, enriched themselves by a 
system of jobbing, the more difficult to repress, because every species of the 
paper-money bore a different real value. 

The new mhiister, Gaudin, adopted measures which checked these abuses 
and restored confidence. He suppressed the compulsory and progressive loan. 

Several citizens offered considerable sums to Government. The trade of 
Paris supphed a loan of twelve millions; which at that moment was of great 
importance. The sale of the domains belonging to the House of Orange, 
which France had reserved to itself by the treaty of the Hague, was effected, 
and produced twenty-four miUions, and cheques, called hons de rescription, 
for the redemption of amiuities, were issued to the amount of 1 50 millions. 

The direct impositions were in arrear in consequence of the delay which 
took place in the completion of the lists. The minister estabhshed a commis- 
sion for the management of the pubhc contributions. The Constituent 
Assembly, whose principles of administration were defective, because they 
were the result of an idle theory and not the fruit of experience, had charged 
the municipal authorities with die formation of lists, which were confirmed 
and adopted for use on the decision of the councils of departments. This 
organization was fraught with mischief; yet the evil was but litde noticed: 
in 1792, 93, 94, die assignats provided for everything. When the Constitution 
of 1793 was formed, 5,000 superintendents were directed to form the hsts. 
At the same time a mixed management was adopted, which cost five nulhons 
of livtes extra, and effected its object no better than the law of the Constituent 
Assembly. Gaudin, instructed by experience, confided the formation of these 
hsts to one hundred Directors-gencral, who had tinder diem one hundred 
Inspectors and eight hundred and forty Comptrollers, the whole of which 
cost but three millions of livres. This was, therefore, a saving of two millions 
ofiivres. 

He created the redemption fund; obliged die receivers of taxes to deposit 
the amount of a twentieth part of their receipts; and organized the system of 
the bonds of rcccivcrs-general, upon each of which was payable, every 
month, one twelfdi of the amount of the receipts. From diat moment all the 
direct contributions came into the treasury, even before the beginning of the 
year, and in large sums; so that the minister was epahled to apply them for the 
service in all parts of France. It was no longer of importance that the levies 
might Iw ddaywJ^m any degree, or might be effected* with more or less 
IwtrVity; that had. no influence upcai die operations of the treasury. This law 
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was one of the causes of the prosperity and regularity wliich have since pre- 
vailed in the finances. 

The Republic had torty millions of livrcs a year in forest land; but this 
source of revenue was ill-managed: the registration department appointed to 
receive this revenue and the stamp duties, a^ well as to exercise sigiiorral rights, 
was inadequate to the management of matters which required a particular ^ 
species of information, and considerable activity. The minister Gaiidin 
appointed a special commission for the management of the woods and 
forests. This change gave rise to complaints. It was apprehended that the 
abuses of the ancient administration of the forests and rivers would be revived. 
‘The Commission’, it was said, 'is appointed; it will not be long before its 
jurisdiction and its special tribunals are renewed; we shall witness the return 
of all the abuses which excited our complaints in 1789.’ These apprehensions 
were unfounded; the abuses of the ancient administration were gone forever, 
and the new commissioners bestowed tlieir care on the management of the 
forests, and the sale and felling of timber; diey also paid the minutest attention 
to the seed-plots and plantations; and recovered to the demesne a large 
quantity of woodland encroached upon by communes or by private indivi- 
duals; in short, it produced the most beneficial results, and entirely gained the 
good opinion of the public. 

All that it was possible to effect in a short time, towards rooting out the 
errors of a vicious and oppressive sway, and restoring the principles of credit 
and moderation, was accomplished by the minister Gaudin. He was a states- 
man of integrity and regularity, who knew how to concihate his subordinate 
agents; proceeding slowly, but surely. All that he did and proposed in this 
early period, he supported and perfected throughout fifteen years of able 
administration. He never had to withdraw any of his measures, because his 
knowledge was practical and tire fruit of long experience. 

Carabaceres retained the administration ofjustice. A great number of alter- 
ations were made among the tribunals. 

Talleyrand had been dismissed from the post of Minister of Foreign rela- 
tions, through the influence of the SociitS du Manege. 

Reinhard, who had succeeded Itim, was a native of Wurtemberg. He was a 
well-behaved man, of ordinary capacity. The post was properly due to 
Talleyrand; but, in order to avoid tpo harsh an opposition to public opinion, 
which ran strongly against him, espedally with regard to American affairs, 
Reinhard was at first retained in his office; besides, the place was of no great 
importance, considering the critical situation in which the Republic stood. 

In fact, it was impossible to enter upon any sort of negotiation without 
previously re-establishing internal order, re-uniting the nation, and gaining 
some advantage ovet onr foreign enemies. 

Bourdon was succeeded in the Admiralty department by Forfait, and 
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appointed commissioner of marine at Antwerp. Forfait, a native of Nor- 
mandy, had the reputation of being a naval arcliitect of first-rate talent; but 
he was a mere projector, and did not answer the expectations formed of him. 
This department was of the highest importance, because the Republic was 
tmder the necessity of sending succours to the army in Egypt, the garrison of 
Malta, and the colonies. 

In the interior, the minister Quinette was removed to make way for La- 
place, a geometrician of the first rank; but who soon proved himself below 
mediocrity as a minister: in his very first essay, the Consuls found that they 
were deceived: not a question did Laplace seize in its true pomt of view; he 
sought for subtleties in everything; had none but problematical ideas, and 
carried the doctrine of infinite littleness into the business of administration. 

The appointments made by the Consuls had been hitherto unanimous; 
their first difference in opinion arose respecting Fouchc, who had been Min- 
ister of Police. Sieyes detested him and considered the government insecure, 
so long as he presided over the police. Fouche was born at Nantes; he liad 
been aipublic haranguer before the Revolution; he afterwards, filled a subal- 
tern situation in his department, and distinguished himself by the violence of 
his principles. Deputed to the Convention, he trod in the same path with 
Collot d’Herbois; and, after the revolution of Thermidor, he was proscribed 
as a Terrorist. While in the Directory, he had attached himself to Barras, and 
had commenced his fortune by being a sharer in some contracts to which 
Government had contrived to recommend a great number of revolutionary 
characters; a circumstance which had drawn additional odium upon men 
already rendered unpopular by political events. Fouche, who had now held 
the administration of the police for several months, had taken a part in 
opposition to the faction du Manege, which still exerted itself, and which it 
was necessary to destroy: Sieyes, however, ascribed this conduct, not to any 
fixed principles, but to the absolute hatred which he bore to those societies, 
wherein incessant declamations were openly held against malversations, and 
against those who had shared in the public contracts. Sieyes proposed Alquier 
in the place of Fouche: this alteration did not appear to be indispensably 
necessary; for, although Fouche was not in the secret of i8 Brumaire, he had 
conducted himself extremely well. 1 agreed with Sieyes, tliat it was impos- 
sible to rely in the least on the morality of such a minister or on his versatile 
disposition; but remarked, at the same rime, that after all he had been useful 
to the Republic, ‘ We are creating a new era,’ said I, ‘of the past we must remember 
ttttly the good, and forget the evil. Time, habits of business, and experience, have 
fotmei tnmy able wen, and modified many characters,’ Foucb6 accordingly 
rtsttdned his place. 

The nomination, of Gaudin to be minister of finance, left vacant the place 
(d Government commissioner in the departmcait of the Posts, which is one of 
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great trust. It was confided to Laforet, who was then in the treasury at the 
head of the department of Exterior Reladons. He was a clever man, and had 
been a long time consul-general for France in America. 

The Polytechnic-School was then orJy in its infancy. Monge was charged 
with that definitive organization of it, which has since received the sanction 
of experience. This school has become one of tlie most celebrated in the 
world. It has furnished a great number of officers, mechanists, and chymists, 
who have cither recruited the scientific departments of the army, or, dis- 
persed throughout our manufactories, have contributed to tliat perfection in 
the arts, which have given to French industry the Iiigh superiority it possesses. 

The new Government was nevertheless surrounded by enemies, who 
openly carried on their operations. La Vendee, Languedoc and Belgium, 
were convulsed by disputes and insurrections. The foreign party, which, for 
many months, had been daily increasing, saw with vexation a change so well 
adapted to destroy its hopes. The anarchists listened to nothing but their 
hatred against Sieyes. 

Sieyes was often alarmed at the plots of the Jacobins in Paris, and their 
threats of assassinating the Consuls. He once came in great agitation, and 
awoke me at three o'clock in the morning, to tell me something of this kind 
which he hadjust heard from the police. ‘Let them alone,’ I said; ‘in war as well 
as in love we must come to close quarters to make an end of it. Let them come; it may 
as well be settled one day ns another,’ These fears were unfounded. Threats arc 
more easily made than carried into execution, and with anarchists, they pre- 
cede, by a very long interval, any kind of action. 

The law passed on 19 Brumaitc at Saint Cloud, had enjoined the Govern- 
ment to take the measures necessary for restoring the tranquillity of the 
Republic. It had expelled fifty-five deputies from the Legislative Body. A 
great many others were dissatisfied at the adjournment of the chambers; they 
persisted in remaining at Paris and assembling there. It was the first time 
since the Revolution, that the tribune had been silent, and the Legislative 
Body in recess. Opinions were kept unsettled by the most sinister reports; 
the Minister of Police, therefore, proposed measures for repressing the 
audacity of die anarchist party. A decree was passed, by which fifty-nine of 
the chief disturbers were condemned to deportation; thirty-seven to Guiana, 
and twenty-two to the island of Olcron; this decree was generally blamed, 
for public opinion ran against all violent measures; nevertheless it had a 
salutary effect. The anarchists alarmed in their turn, dispersed. This was all 
that was desired; shortly afterwards, the decree of deportation was changed 
for a mere measure of observation — and in a little time the observation itself 
ceased. 

The public claimed the merit of die repeal of this defitee. It was thought 
diat the administration had retracted; this was an error, it desired only to 
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terrify, and it had attained its object. The public mind throughout France 
soon experienced a change. The citizens had assembled, addresses of adhesion 
poured in from the departments, and the malevolent, of whatever party, 
ceased to be dangerous. The law of hostages, which had thrown a great 
number of citizens into prison, was repealed. Intolerant laws had been made 
by the preceding governments against the priesthood; persecution had been 
carried as far as the hatred of thcophilanthropists would go. Refractory 
priests, and priests who had submitted to tire oaths, were all under the same 
proscription; some had been sent to the island of Rhe, some to Guiana, some 
into foreign countries, and others languished in the prisons. It was agreed on, 
as a principle, tliat conscience was not amenable to the law, and that the right 
of the sovereign extended only to the exaction of obedience and fidelity. 

If the question had been thus put to the Constituent Assembly, and no oath 
as to the civil constitution of the clergy, which was, in fact, entering upon 
theological discussions, had been required, there would not have been any 
refractory priests, But Talleyrand, and other members of that assembly, 
imposed that oath, the consequences of which have been so lamentable to 
France. 

The civil constitution of the clergy having become part of the law of the 
State, it was necessary to protect a great number of priests who had con- 
formed to It, and it is probable that this clergy would have formed the 
national church; but, when the Legislative Assembly and the Convention 
shut up the churches, suppressed the observance of the sabbath, and treated 
with the same contempt the priests who had taken the oaths, and those who 
refused to take them, they gave the latter a clear advantage. 

I, who had meditated much upon religious matters, in Italy and in Egypt, 
had formed clear ideas on that topic; and 1 lost no time in putting a stop to 
persecution. My first step was to order that all priests, married or sworn, who 
were imprisoned or deported, should be set at liberty. Such had been the 
indiscriminate violence of the factions, that these two clas.ses had actually been 
persecuted without distinction. It was decreed that every priest banished, or 
imprisoned, who would take an oath of fidelity to the established govern- 
ment should be instantly set at liberty. Within a short time after the passing of 
this law, more than twenty thousand old men returned to their families. A 
few ignorant priests persisted in their obsrinacy, and remained in exile; but in 
that they condemned themselves, for the precepts of Christianity admit only 
of oncintetptetation on this point, and, according to them, an oath of fidelity 
to the Government canitot be refused without crime. 

At this period also, the law of the decades was repealed, the churches were 
again devoted to public worship, and pensiOQs were granted to persons of 
both sexei under t^igious vows, who took the oath of fidelity to the Govem- 
iMfittt* The greater pait submitted, and thereby thousands of individuals wetc 
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snatfched from misery; the country churches were re-opened, domestic 
rehgious rites were suffered; all forms of worship were protected; and the 
number of theophilanthropists rapidly diminished. 

iPope Pius the sixth died at the age of eighty-two, at Valence, to which 
pli^ce he had retired after the events in Italy. In returning from Egypt, I had 
conversed a few minutes in that city with Spina, the pope’s almoner, whom I 
subsequently appointed cardinal and archbishop of Genoa; I learnt that no 
fvmcral honours had been paid to the Pope, and that his corpse was laid in the 
sacristy of the cathedral. A decree of the Consuls ordered that the customary 
honours should be rendered to his remains; and that a monument of marble 
should be raised upon his tomb. It was an homage paid by the First Consul 
and the majority of the Freticli people, to an unfortunate sovereign, and the 
head of religion. 

The Consular government by daily acts ofjusticc and generosity, sought to 
repair the faults and oppressions of the preceding governments. The members 
of the Constituent Assembly, who had acknowledged the sovereignty of the 
people, were erased from the list of emigrants, by a decision agreed upon as 
fundamental; this caused great uneasiness. ‘The emigrants will return in 
crowds,’ it was said; ‘the royalist party will raise its head, as it did in Fructidor; 
The Republicans will be massacred.’ La Fayette, Latour-Maubourg, and 
Bureau de Puzy, returned to France, and to the peaceable enjoyment of their 
property, which had not been alienated. 

Meanwhile a few unfortunate wretches were groaning m perpetual 
apprehension of death. Some years before, a vessel which had left England 
for La Vendee, having on board nine persons of the most ancient families of 
France— Talmonts, Montmorcncys, and Choiscuils — ^had been wrecked on 
the coast of Calais. Tliesc passengers were emigrants: they were arrested and 
from that time had been dragged from prison to prison, from tribunal to 
tribunal, without having their fate decided. Their arrival in France was not a 
voluntary act; they were unforttinate castaways; but they were attacked on 
account of their place of destination. They affirmed, indeed, that they were 
going to India; but the vessel and its stores testified that they were going to 
La Vcnddc. Without entering into tliat question I saw that the condition of 
these men reirdcrcd them inviolable; they were under the laws of hospitality. 
To consign to punishment unfortunate men who had preferred committing 
themselves to the generosity of France, to throwing themselves into the 
waves, would have been an act of singular barbarity. I decided that the laws 
against emigrants were political laws, and that their policy would not he 
violated by the exercise of indulgence towards persons who were so peculiarly 
situated. 

1 had already decTded a similar question, when, as geneigjl of artillery, I was 
fortifying the coasts of the south. Some members of the Chabtillant family, 
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in the passage from Spain to Italy, had been taken by a corsair and catj^jticci 
into Toulon; they were immediately thrown into prison. The populj^ace, 
knowing that they were emigrants, would have massacred them. I ava^^Jed 
myself of my popularity; and, by means of the cannoneers and workmeir^iof 
the arsenal, who were foremost^in the disturbance, saved this unhap jpy 
family; dreading another insurrection of the people, I placed them in empjjty 
ammmiition-wagons tliat 1 was sending to the isles of Hyercs; and thus'i I 
preserved them. j 

The English government did not show equal generosity towards Nappe^- 
tandy, Blackwell, and other lyshnicn, who, after being shipwrecked on the 
coast of Norway, were crossing the territory of Hamburg to return to Pari|. 
They had been naturalized as Frenchmen, and were officers in the service of 
the Republic. The British minister at Hamburg compelled the Senate to 
arrest them on their passage and — who would credit it? — all Europe rose up 
against these unfortunate people! The Russian and Austrian governments 
seconded the demands of that of England, to have them given up. The citizens 
of Hamburg resisted for some time; but, seeing France sinking in impor- 
tance, and crippled by reverses, m Germany, as well as in Italy, they at last 
yielded. 

France had the greater reason to feel herself offended at this conduct, inas- 
much as the city of Hamburg had long been the refuge of 20,000 French 
emigrants, who had there organized armies, and concerted plots against the 
Republic; wliile two imfortunate officers in the service of the Republic, 
sacred on account of their misfortunes and shipwreck, were delivered up to 
the executioner. 

In consequence of this, the Consuls laid an embargo upon all sliipping 
belonging to Hamburg in the ports of France; recalled from Hamburg the 
French Agents, both commercial and diplomatic; and dismissed those of 
Hamburg back to that place. 

Shortly after all this, the French arms having been successful, and the happy 
changes of 18 Brumaite being daily more generally felt, the Senate of Ham- 
burg lost no time in addressing a long letter to me, to testify its repentance 
to me. I replied thus: 

T have received your letter, gentlemen; it does not justify you. Courage 
and virtue are the preservers of states: cowardice and crime are their ruin. 
You have violated the laws of hospitality— a thing which never happened < 
among die most savage hordes of the Desert. Your feUow-dtizens will for 
ever reproach you with it. The two unfortunate men whom you have given 
upjfdk with gbry: but their blood will bring more evil upon their persecu- 
tors dian it would be in the power of an army to do.’ 

r A soleiiwi dcpai;ation from the Senate arrived at thtf Tuilcries to make 
golfip apploigiesbo me. I again testified my indignation: and when the envoys 
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urged tlieir weakness, I said to them, ‘Well! and had you not the resource of 
weak states? Was it not in your power to let them escape?’ 

The Directory iiad adopted the plan of supporting the French prisoners in 
England, so long as England should support its own people who might be 
prisoners in France: w'c had more prisonersin England than that power had in 
France. Provisions were dearer in the former than in the latter country; and, 
consequently, this state of things was burdensome to France. To this incon- 
venience was added that of suffering the English government to have, under 
pretence of keeping accounts, sources of intelligence in the interior of the 
Repubhe. The Consular govcniment lostno time in altering this arrangement. 
Each nation became responsible for the support of the prisoners it detained. 

In the existing state of nicti’s minds it became requisite to rally and unite 
the different parties who had divided the whole nation and laid it open to its 
external enemies. 

The oath of hatred to royalty was suppressed as useless and contrary to the 
majesty of the Republic, which, acknowledged as it was, on all sides, stood in 
need of no such support. It was in a similar way resolved that 21 January 
should be no longer observed. 

This anniversary could be viewed only as a day of national calamity. I had 
already explained myself respecting it, while discussing the subject of id 
August. 

‘We celebrate a victory,’ said I, ‘but we weep over its victims, even though 
our enemies, The festival of 21 January is immoral,’ I continued, ‘without 
pronouncing whether the death of Louis XVI, was just or unjust, politic or 
impolitic, useful or of no nse; and even if we decide that it was just, politic, 
and useful, it was ncvcrtliclcss a calamity. Under such circumstances, oblivion 
is, of all things, the best.’ 

Offices were bestowed upon men of all parties and of all moderate opinions. 
The effect of this was such, that iu a few days there was a general alteration in 
the temper of the nation. He who a few days before listened to proposals 
from the foreign powers and the emissaries of the Bourbons, dreading above 
all things the principles of the SodetS </« Manege and the return of the reign, of 
terror, now put confidence in the Government, so truly national, powerflil, 
and generous — which had just established itself, broken former bonds, and 
once more sided with the nation anff the revolution. The foreign faction was 
for a moment disconcerted at this; it soon recovered, and sought to effect 
another change in public opinion, by endeavouring to create a persuasion 
that I was labouring for the Bourbons. 

One of the principal agents of tlic diplomatic body demanded and obtained 
an interview witli me. He confessed to me that he was acquainted with the 
committee of the agents of the Bourbons, in Paris; dia<, in despair of the 
salvajfton, of coijntry, he had entered into ragagements with them, because 
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he preferred anything to the reign of terror: but that, i8 Brumaire having 
once more formed a national government, he not only renounced that con- 
nexion, but came for the purpose of informing me of all he knew; upon 
condition, nevertheless, that his honour should not be compromised, and that 
die individuals in question should have liberty to depart in safety. 

He even presented to me, Hydc-de-Neuville and Dandigne, two of the 
agents. I received them at ten at night in one of the small chambers of the 
Luxembourg. ‘A few days ago’, said they to me, ‘we felt confident of tri- 
umph; now everything is altered. But, General, you will never be imprudent 
enough to rely upon such events? You have it in your power to re-establish 
the throne, and to restore it to its legitimate master; we are acting in concert 
with the leaders of La Vendee, we can bring them all here. Disclose to us 
what you wish to do; liow you purpose to conduct yourself; and if your 
intentions agree with ours, we shall all be at your disposal.’ 

Hyde-de-Neuville appeared to be a young man of talent; ardent, but not 
violent. Dandigne seemed an outrageous madman. I answered them ‘that it 
was useless to think of re-establishing the throne of the Bourbons in France: 
that they could never ascend it but by striding over 500,000 dead bodies; that 
my intention was to forget the past, and to receive the submission of all who 
were willing to concur with the nation; that I would willingly treat with 
Chatillon, Bernier, Bourmont, Suzarmet, D’Autichamp, etc.: but upon 
condition that those chiefs should thenceforward be faithful to the national 
government, and should break off all communication with the Bourbons, 
and with foreigners.' 

This conference lasted half an hour, and both parties were mutually con- 
vinced that there was no possibility of their coining to an understanding upon 
such a basis. 

The new principles adopted by the Consuls and the new functionaries, 
appeased the troubles of Toulouse, tJie discontents of the South, and the 
insurrection of Belgium. My reputation was dear to the Belgians, and had a 
happy influence upon the public affairs of those departments which the perse- 
cution of the priests had so highly exasperated the preceding year. 

Nevertheless, La Vendee and the Chouans still disturbed eighteen depart- 
ments of the Republic. Affairs went on so ill, that Chatillon, chief of the 
Vaid^ans, took Nantes: he remained there, indeed, scarcely twenty-four 
hours. But the Chouans carried their ravages to the very gates of the capital. 
The leaders replied to die proclamation of Government by counter proclama- 
tions, in whiclv they asserted that they fought for the re-establishment of the 
tiirone and altar, and that they beheld only usurpers in the Directory and 
Consuls, 

A gteat numbersjf generals and officers of the amiyVere betraying the 
Republic, and in league vddt .the heads of the Citoiwus. The Httle confidence 
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that tlic Directory had inspired in them, the disorder that had prevailed ir 
every department of the administration, had tempted these officers to forge 
their honour and their duty, in order to join a party wliich they thought or 
the point of carrying the day. Many were shameless enough to tell this ii 
confidence to me, declaring to me, that 4 ;hey had only yielded to circum- 
stances, and were ready to redeem a moment of irresolution by service; 
which might be the more important, as they were in the secrets of the 
Chouans and the Venddans. 

Negotiations were entered into with the chiefs in La Vendee, and a con- 
siderable force was sent against them at the same time. Everything aimounccc 
the approaching destruction of their bands; hut moral causes acted yet mort 
powerfully; my fame was so great in La Vendee, that the chiefs in that prov- 
ince were fearful of being deserted by public opinion. 

On 17 January, Chatillon, Suzannet, D’Autichamp, and the Abb6 Bernier 
the leaders of the insurrecdon on the left of the Loire, submitted, at Mont- 
lufon. 

General HedouviUe negotiated the treaty which was signed on 17 January 
at Montlu9on. This treaty of peace had nothing in common with any whicl 
had preceded it. It was made with Frenchmen returning to the bosom of then 
countr)', and submitting with confidence to the Government. The steps 
financial or ecclesiastical, takar by the administration every day contributec 
more and more to the tranquillity of these departments. These Vend^ar 
chiefs were frequently received at Malmaison: when once peace was mad< 
with them, I had every reason to be satisfied with their conduct. 

Bernier was rector of Saint Lo. He was short and slender in person. He wa 
a good preacher, and had skill enough to diifusc fanaticism among Iris flock 
without partaking in it himself. He had possessed great influence in La Ven- 
dee; his credit had somewhat lessened; but he still retained enough to enabh 
him to be useful to Government. He attached himself to me, and was faitbfu 
to his engagements. He was charged with negotiating the concordat with th( 
Court of Rome; and I made him Bishop of Orleans, 

Chatillon was an old gentleman of sixty; brave and faithful, without mud 
quickness, but not deficient in vigour. He was lately married, which contri- 
buted to keep him true to his promises. He lived alternately at Paris, Nantes 
and his own estates. He subsequently obtained many favours of me. Chatilloi 
thought that the war in La Vendee might have been carried on some month 
longer; but that after 18 Brumaire the chiefs could no longer calculate on th' 
mass of the population. He confessed that towards the conclusion of the cam 
paigm of Italy, the reputation of General Bonaparte had so heated the imagin 
ations of tire Vend^an peasantry, that they had been on the point of abandon 
ing the interests of the Bourbons, and sending a deputafiew to me, offering t; 
.themselves to my authority. 
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D’Autichamp had served in many campaigns, as a private hussar, in the 
Republican troops, during the reign of terror. He was a man of limited 
powers of mind, but possessed the elegance of maimers and address, which 
became liis education and acquaintance with the great world. 

Georges and La Prevelayc were ax the head of the bands in Brittany, on the 
right of the Loire; Bourmont commanded those of the Maine; Frotte those of 
Normandy. La Prevelaye and Bourmont submitted, and came to Paris. 
Georges and Frottd chose to continue the war. It was a state of licentiousness 
which allowed them, under the colour of political motives, to give them- 
selves up to every species of pWnder; to lay the rich under contribution on 
pretence that they were the purchasers of tlic national domains; to rob the 
public coaches, because they carried the revenues of the State; to pillage the 
bankers, because they were coimectcd with the treasury, etc. They inter- 
rupted the communications between Brest and Paris. They kept np an intelli- 
gence with all the vilest people in the capital; with men who lived in gaming- 
houses, and places of the worst description. Thither they brought their 
plunder; there they gained recruits, and information how to render the snares 
and ambuscades which they were accustomed td lay on the roads, most 
profitable. 

Generals Chambailhac and Gardanne entered the department of the Omc, 
at the head of two moveable columns, to secure Frottd. This chief, young, 
active, and full of stratagems, was held in dread, and caused many disorders. 
He was surprised in the house of Guidal, general commandant at Alen^on, 
who had an understanding with liim, was admitted into his confidence, and 
betrayed him. He was tried, and shot. 

This prompt proceeding restored tranquillity to this province. There only 
remained Brulard, and a few chiefs of little consequence, who availed them- 
selves of the facility afforded them by the English cruisers, to land on the 
coasts, circulate libels, and turn spies in the service of England. 

Georges maintained liimself in Morbihan with the assistance of the money 
and arms which the English supplied him with. Attacked, beaten, and hemmed 
in, at Grand-Champ, by General Brune, he capitulated, gave up his artillery 
and arms, and promised to live as a good and peaceable subject. He solicited 
the honour of being presented to the First Consul, and received permission to 
go to Paris for that purpose. I tried in vaii^ to make the same impression upon 
Mm that I had made upon a great number of Venders, to awaken a sentiment 
of French patriotism, the honour of the nation, the love of country; but not 
otoi of these chords would vibrate. The war in the West being thus brought to 
an ead^ good regiments were ready to be otherwise disposed of, 

pWl|fiIst the state of public affain continued to improve, die labour of re- 
modefliiig the Cotwritution drew towards an end; foe tfvo Consuls and die 
two Commidccs were incessandy employed in iL TJhe Qovetnment qott- 
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ccrnccl itself but little witli foreign politics. All its proceedings were confined 
to Prussia, whose sovereign was raising an array just at the time when the 
Duke of York was landing in Holland, which inspired some distrust. Duroc, 
my aide-de-camp, was sent to Berlin, with a letter to the King. His object was 
to sound the cabinet. He succeeded in hjs mission, and was received with 
respect, even with kindness, by the Queen. , 

The people about this court, being themselves all military, listened with 
great interest to accounts of tlie wars in Italy and Egypt: they were pleased, 
also, with the triumph which the military party had obtained in France, by 
wresting the reins of government out of the hands of the lawyers. There was 
every reason to be satisfied with the disposition of the Prussian government, 
wliich disbanded its army soon after. 

The intermediate Legislative Committee of the Five Hundred was succes- 
sively presided over by Lucien, Boulay dc la Meurthe, Daunou, and Jacque- 
minot: that of the Ancients by Lcmercier, Lebrun, and Rcgnier. 

Boulay was afterwards Minister of State, and President of the Legislative 
Section in the Council of State. 

Daunou was an orator, deputed from the Pas-de-Calais, a man of good 
address, and a good writer. He drew up the Constitutions of the years III and 
VIII of the Republic. He became keeper of the Imperial records. 

Jacqueminot came from Nancy. He was a senator when he died. 

Lebrun was tliird Consul. 

Regnier was made Duke of Massa and Chief Judge. 

The intermediate Legislative Committees held their meetings privately. 
Bad effects might have resulted from publishing the debates of an assembly, 
which often consisted of only fifteen or sixteen members. These two com- 
missions, according to the law of 19 Brumairc, could do notliing but on die 
proposition of Government, which directed the attention of the Committee 
of the Five Hundred to any particular point; their resolutions were then drawn 
up, and carried into a law by the Committee of the Ancients. 

The first law of importance passed by diis session extraordinary was rela- 
tive to the constitutional oath; which in fact, could only be taken, as it then 
stood, to a constitution that no longer existed. It was conceived in these 
words: ‘I swear fidelity to the Republic, one and indivisible, founded on the 
sovereignty of the people, the representative system, the maintenance of 
liberty and equality, and the protection of persons and of property.’ 

According to law the two Councils were to meet on 19 February, 1800; 
the only method of preventing tliem was to promulgate a new Constitution, 
and offer it to the people for acceptance before that epoch. The three Consuls, 
and the two intermediate Legislative Committees, resolved themselves into 
a committee for th 3 t purpose; during the month of Deosmber, in my apart- 
ment, frottl nine in the evening until three in tlie morning. Daunou acted as 
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clerk. The confidence of the assembly fuUy rested upon the reputation and 
experience of Sieyes. The constitution that he had by him, in liis portfolio, 
had long baen extolled. He had given some hints respecting it, which were 
eagerly caught at by his numerous admirers, and from them they found their 
way to the public, and carried to jts height the reputation wliich Mirabeau 
. was pleased to compliment him on, when he said in the tribunal, ‘the silence of 
Sieyes is a national calamity,' 

He had, indeed, made himself known by many publications, winch evinced 
profound thought. He it was who originally suggested to the Chamber of the 
Third Estate the grand idea ofideclaring itself a National Assembly; he like- 
wise proposed the oath of the Jen de paume, the suppression of the provinces, 
and the division of the republican territory into departments. He professed to 
have composed a theory respecting the representative government, and the 
sovereignty of the people, full of luminous ideas, which were laid down as 
fundamental principles. The committee expected to have this long-meditated 
scheme for the constitution laid before them, and that they should have 
nothing to do but to revise and modify it; and bring it to perfection by their 
profound discussions. At the first sitting, however, Sieyes said notliing; he 
acknowledged that he had a great accumulation of materials in his portfolio, 
but they were neither classed nor digested. At the following sitting he read a 
report on hsts of notables. The sovereignty resided in the people; it was from 
the people that every officer, direedy or indireedy, received his trust; but the 
people, however capable of discerning those who deserve its confidence, is not 
at ah capable of aUotdng the respective duties which its officers are to fulfil. 
He esCabhshed three lists of notability; first, the communal; secondly, the 
departmental; thirdly, the national. The first consisted of a tenth of all the 
citizens of each commune, selected by the inhabitants themselves; the second, 
of a tenth of the citizens named in the commmial lists of each department; and 
the third, of a tendi of the individuals whose names appeared in the depart- 
mental list: the latter list reduced itself to 6,000 persons, who formed the 
national notability. This operation was to take place every five years; and all 
public functionaries, of all orders, were to be selected from the lists. Thus — 
the government, die ministers, the legislature, the senate or grand jury, the 
council of state, the tribunal of cassation, and the ambassadors, were to be 
included in the national list; the prefects, judges, and administrators, in the 
departmental; and, lasdy, the communal administrations, andjustices ofpeace, 
in the communal list. By this arrangement all public functionaries, even die 
ministers, would become representatives of die people, and would bear a 
popular character. These projects had the greatest success: when spread 
among the public, they gave birth to the most sanguine hopes; they were 
novei, and the pccwle were weary of all that Had been |froposcd since 1789; 
they emanated, moreover, firom a rnan of great reputation in the Republican 
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party; they looked like an analysis of soineihiiig tliat had existed in all ages. 
These lists of notability might be described as lists of nobility, not hereditary, 
but elective. Yet the defect of tliis system was at once evident to men of sense: 
they saw that it would cripple the Government, by preventing it from em- 
ploying many individuals fit for office, merely because they were not to be 
found on the lists. And still the people would have no direct influence in the > 
nomination of the Legislature; they would possess but a mere illusory and 
metaphysical participation in it. 

Encouraged by his success, Sieyes, in the following sittings, detailed the 
theory of his constitutional jury, which he agreed to call Conservative Senate. 
He had conceived it so early as the Coastitution of 1795; but it had been 
rejected by the Convenrion. ‘The Constitution’, said he, ‘is not endowed 
with life: it requires a permanent body of judges, to enter into its interests, 
and interpret it in all doubtful cases. Whatever the social organization may 
be, it must consist of different parts; one will undertake the care of governing; 
the other that of discussing and giving sanction to the laws. These assemblies, 
the attributes of which will be fixed by the constitution, wdl sometimes clash, 
and will give different interpretations of the constitution: but the national 
jury wiU be at hand to reconcile them, and to confine each body to its proper 
orbit.’ The number of members was settled at eighty, each to be at least forty 
years of age. These eighty sages, whose political career was terminated, could 
no longer hold any public office. This idea gave general satisfacrion, and was 
commented upon in various ways; the senators were to be such for life, — this 
was a novelty since the Revolution, and the public laughed at the very idea of 
stability; it was tired of the vicissitudes and changes whicli had succeeded each 
other for the last ten years. 

Shortly afterwards, Sieyes explained his theory of national representation; 
it was composed of two branches: a Legislative Body of 330 deputies, not 
intended to enter into discussions, but, like the great chamber of parliament, 
to vote and determine by scrutiny; and a Tribunal of too deputies, which, 
like an inquest, was to discuss, report, and argue against the resolutions 
formed by a Council of State, named by the Government, which should have 
the prerogative of drawing up the laws. Instead, then, of a turbulent Legisla- 
tive Body, swayed by factions, and its ill-timed motions to order, there 
would be a solemn assembly to determine on questions, after dispassionately 
listening to ample discussion respecting them. To the tribunal also, would 
belong the further duty of denouncing in the senate the ancons titiitional acts 
of the Government, even such laws as had been adopted by the Legislative 
Body; and to enable them to do this, the Government was to be restrained 
from proclaiming laws until tjie expiration of ten days after their adoption 
by the Legislative Body. These outlines were favourabiy received by the 
Committee and the public. The latter was so weary of the empty declamations 
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of tile tribunes, and of their untimely motions to order, which had done so 
much evil and so little good, and whence had sprung so many follies and 
so few advantages, that they flattered themselves with a prospect of more 
stabihty in the legislation, of tranquillity and rest, wliich were ardently 
desired. 

Several sittings were spent in reducing the plans into form in writing, and 
in matters of detail relative to the pubUc accounts and the laws. At last the 
time arrived when Sieves explained the organization of his government; this 
was the capital — the most important part of that beautiful piece of architec- 
ture, and the influence of whidi was to be most felt by the people. He pro- 
posed a Grand Elector for life, to be chosen by the Conservative Senate, to 
possess a revenue of six millions of livres, and guard of 3,000 men, and to 
reside in the palace of Versailles; foreign ambassadors were to be accredited to 
him; and he was to furnish credentials to the French ambassadors and min- 
isters at foreign courts. All acts of government, all laws, and all judicial pro- 
ceedings, were to be in his name. He was to be the sole representative of the 
national glory, power, and dignity; he was to nominate two consuls, one for 
peace, and the other for war; but to these points his influence upon affairs 
was to be limited; it is true he was to have the power of removing the consuls, 
and of replacing them by others; but at the same time the senate was to be 
allowed, whenever it should deem such an exercise of power arbitrary and 
opposed to die national interest, to merge the grand elector. The effect of this 
merger was to be equivalent to a removal; the post was to become vacant, 
but the grand elector was to have a seat hi the senate for the rest of his Hfe. 

I had said but little in die preceding sittings. I had had no experience in such 
assemblies; I could only refer on this subject to Sieves, who had parricipated 
hi the formation of the Constitutions of 1791, 1793, and 1793; to Daunou, 
who was accounted one of the principal framers of the latter; and in short, to 
twenty or thirty members of the Committees, who had all distinguished 
themselves in legislating, and who took the greater interest in the creation of 
those bodies wliich were to make the laws, inasmuch as they were to he 
themselves a component part of such bodies. But the Government concerned 
myself. I, therefore, rose to oppose such strange plans. ‘The grand elector, if 
he confines himself striedy to the functions you assign him, will be the 
shadow, but the mere fleshless shadow, c^zRoifaindant. Can you point out a 
man base enough to humble himself to such mockery? If he abuses his prerog- 
ative, you give him an absolute power. If, for example, I became grand elec- 
tor, when 1 appointed the consul for war and the consul for peace, I would 
say, 'If you nominate a single minister, if you sign a single act without my 
previous approbation, I will remove you.' ‘Bpt’, you reply, ‘the senate in its 
turii will merge (he grand elector:’ the remedy is worse than the evil^ 
nobody,; according to this scheme, has any guarantee. In another point of 
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view, what will be the situation of these two prime ministers? One will have 
the ministers of justice, of the interior, of police, of finance, of the treasury 
under his control; the other, those of the marine, of war, of external relations. 
The first will be surrounded only by judges, administrators, financiers, men 
of the long robe; the second only by epaulettes, and military men; — the one 
will be wanting money and recruits for his armies; the other will not furnish “ 
any. Such a government would be a monstrous creation, composed ofhetero- 
geneous parts presenting nothing rational. It is a great mistake, to suppose 
that the shadow of a thing can be of the same use as the thing itself.’ 

Sieyes answered unsatisfactorily, and was at length reduced to silence; he 
appeared embarrassed and undecided; — was he concealing some deep design? 
or was he the dupe of his own theory? These points will never be cleared up; 
but ultimately, this part of his scheme was found untenable. If he had begun 
with the development of his whole constitutional project, and described his 
head of the government first, nothing would have passed, and he would have 
lost his influence at the outset; but through the confidence which was reposed 
in him, a partial adoption of the scheme had already taken place. 

The adoption of forms purely Republican was proposed; as was also the 
creation of a President, in the manner of the United States; this President was 
to hold the government of the Republic for ten years, and was to have the 
choice of his ministers, of his council of state, and of all the agents of the 
administration. But circumstances were such that it was thought necessary 
to disguise the sole magistracy of the President. All opinions were, at length, 
conciliated by composing a Government of three Consuls, of which one as 
head of the government was to possess all the authority, since he alone would 
appoint to all places, and would liave a determining voice; and the two others 
were to be his indispemable counsellors. Witli a first Consul unity would be 
gained in the Directory; and witli tire two other Consuls, who would of 
course be consulted, and possess the privilege of inscribing their opinions on 
public documents, unanimity would be preserved, and the spirit of Republic- 
anism conciliated. It was evident that the situation of things and tlie state of 
popular feeling could then suggest no better plan. The object of the Revolu- 
tion which had just been effected, was not the possession of a form of govern- 
ment more or less aristocratical or democradcal; but its success depended on 
the consolidation of all interests, on<hc triumph of every principle for which 
the wishes of the nation had been unanimously pronounced in 1789, 1 was 
convinced that France could only exist as a monarchy; but the French people 
being more desirous of equality than of liberty, and the very principle of the 
Revolution being established on the equalization of all classes, there was of 
necessity a complete^abolidonpf the aristocracy. If it was difficult to construa 
a republic on a solid basis without an aristocracy, the diffiAfity of establishing 
a monarchy was much greater. To form a constitudon in a country -without 
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any kind of aristocracy, -would be as vain as to attempt to navigate in one 
element only. The French Revolution undertook a problem as difScult of 
solution as the direction of a balloon. Sieyes might, if he had chosen it, have 
obtained the situation of second Consul; but he wished to retire: he was 
appointed a member of the Senate, contributed to organize that body, and 
was its first President. In gratitude for his many important services, the 
Legislative Body, by vote, conferred on him the estate of Crosne as a national 
recompense. He afterwards observed to me when Emperor, ‘I was not aware 
that you would treat me with so much distinction, or that you would allow 
an influence to the Consuls wliich might possibly importune and embarrass 
you.’ Sieyes was the most unfit man in the world for power; but his opinions 
were very desirable, for lus perceptions were often luminous, and of the 
highest importance. He was fond of money; but of strict integrity: a quaHty 
that was extremely agreeable to me, who considered it as of the first impor- 
tance in a public character. 

During the whole of the month of December, my health was much shaken, 
and threatened to give way enurely. 

These nightly sittings and long discussions, in wliich I was forced to listen 
to so much nonsense, wasted time that was precious to me, yet were neverthe- 
less interesting to me in a certain degree. I remarked that many men who 
wrote well and were not without eloquence, were yet entirely devoid of 
solidity of judgment, had nothing logical in their reasoning, and argued 
most miserably; the fact is, that there are people who are gifted by nature 
with the faculty of writing and expressing their thoughts well, as others are 
■with a genius for music, painting, or sculpture. Public affairs either civil or 
military, require deep thought, profound discrimination, and a power of 
giving unwearied attention for a great length of time. 

I chose Cambaceres as second Consul, and Lebrun for the third. Camba- 
ceres was of an honourable family in Languedoc, he was fifty years of age; he 
had been a member of the Convention, and had conducted himself with 
moderation; he was generally esteemed; his poHrical career had not been dis- 
honoured by any excess, and he had a just claim to the reputation which he 
etyoyed of being one of the ablest lawyers in the Republic. Lebrxm was sixty 
years of age, he came firom Normandy; he had been deputed to the Council 
of Ancients by the department of La Manehe. He had been formerly employed 
irt dra-wing up tl^g^ decrees of die Chancellor Maupcou, and had distinguished 
himsdf by the purity and elegance of his style. He was one of the best writers 
in France, of inflexible integrity; and approved of the changes of the Revolu- 
tion only in consideration of the advantages which resulted firom them to the 
mass of the people, for his o-wn family were all of the class of peasantry. 

The Constitutioft of the year VIII, so impanendy expected by all ranks of 
ratimis, was published and submitted to the sanction of the people on 13 Dec- 
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ember, 1799, and proclaimed on the 24th of the same month: thus the 
Provisional Government lasted forty-three days. 

My ideas were fixed; but the aid of time and events was necessary for their 
realization. The organization of the Consulate had presented nothing in con- 
tradiction to them: it taught unanimity, an 4 that was the first step. This point 
gained, I was quite indifferent as to the forms and denominations of the 
several constituted bodies; I was a stranger to the Revolution: it was natural 
that the will of those men who had followed it through all its phases, should 
prevail in questions as difficult as they were abstract. The wisest plan was to 
go on from day to day witlrout deviating from one fixed point, tlic polar star 
by which I meant to guide the Revolution to the haven 1 desired. 
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Chapter XXXIV 

OF NEUTRAL POWERS 

Of the law of Nations observed by belligerent states in 
war by land; and of that which is observed by them in 
maritime war. OJ the principles of the maritime rights of 
neutral powers. Of the armed neutrality of 1780, the 
principles oJ which, being those of France, Spain, Hol- 
land, Russia, Prussia, Denmark, and Sweden, were in 
opposition to the claims of the English at that period. 
New claims of England successively brought forward dur- 
ing the war of the Revolution, from 1793 to 1800. 
America acknowledges these pretensions; consequent dis- 
cussions with France. Opposition to these claims on the 
part of Russia, Sweden, Denmark, and Prussia. Ensu- 
ing events. Convention of Copenhagen, in which, not- 
withstanding the presence oj an English Fleet of superior 
force, Denmark acknowledges none of the pretensions of 
England, the discussion thereof being adjourned. Treaty of 
Paris between the French Republic and the United States 
of America, by which the differences which had arisen 
between the two powers, in consequence of the submission 
of the Americans to the claims of England, are terminated. 
France and America solemnly proclaim the principles of 
the maritime rights of neutrals. Causes of the Emperor 
Paulas dhsatisjaction with England. Russia, Denmark, 
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Sufeden and Prussia, proclaim the principles acknowledged 
hy the treaty of the 30th September between France and 
America. The Convention, called the Armed Neutrality, 
signed on the 16th December, nSoo. War between Eng- 
land, on one side, and Russia, Denmark, Sweden, and'' 
Prussia, on the other; which proves that these powers 
were as Jar from acknowledging the claims of the English, 
as France, Holland, America, or Spain. Battle of Copen- 
hagen, April 2nd, 1801. Assassinatioti of the Emperor 
Paul I. Russia, Sweden and Demnark desist from the 
principles of the armed neutrality. New principles of the 
rights of neutrals acknowledged by these powers. Treaty 
of June ly, 1801, signed by Lord St. Helens. These new 
principles binding only on the powers who have acknow- 
ledged them by treaty. 

he law of nations, in barbarous ages, was the same by land as by 
1 sea. Individuals of belligerent nations were made prisoners, 

1 whether they were taken in arms, or were private inhabitants; 

1 and they could only avoid slavery by paying a ransom. Move- 

able, and even landed property, was wholly or partly confis- 
cated. Civilisation rapidly developed its effects, and has entirely altered the 
law of nations in war by land, without having had the same effect in that 
which is carried on by sea: so that, as if there were two kinds of right and 
justice, affairs arc regulated by two different laws. The law of nations in war 
by land, no longer allows of the plundering of individuals, or of any altera- 
tion in their personal condition. War operates only against governments. 
Thus property does not change hands; the warehouses of merchants remain 
untouched, and individuals continue pcnonally free. None ate considered 
prisoners of war, but those who are taken with arms in their hands, and who 
belong to military bodies. This alteration has greatly diminished the evils of 
war. It has rendered the conquest of a nation more easy, and made war less 
sanguinary and less calamitous. A conquered province takes an oath, and, if 
the victor requires it, gives hostages and delivers up its arms: the public con- 
tributions arc received by fhe’conqueror for his own profit, who, if he deems 
it necessary, decrees an extraordinary contribution, either to provide for the 
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support of his army, or to idemnify himself for the expenses to which he has 
been put by the war. But this contribution, has no reference to the value of 
goods in store ; it is merely a proportionable increase, greater or less in amount, 
of the ordinary contributions. This contribution seldom amounts to so much 
as the annual taxes received by the p)rince of the country, and it is laid on the 
whole of the state, so that it neither produces the ruin of any individual. 

The law of nations, wliich regulates maritime war, has remained m all its 
pristine barbarity; the property of individuals is confiscated; persons non- 
combatant arc made prisoners. When two nations are at war, all the ships of 
both parries, whether at sea on in port, are subject to confiscation, and the 
individuals on board such ships arc made prisoners of war. Thus, by an evident 
contradiction, an English ship (supposing a war between England and France) 
being in the port of Nantes, for instance, shall be confiscated the moment 
war is declared; the men on board shall be prisoners of war, although non- 
combatant and private citizens; whilst a warehouse of English merchandize, 
belonging to Englishmen hving in the same town, shall neither he seques- 
trated nor confiscated, and the English merchants traveUing in France shall 
not be made prisoners of war, but shall receive their itinerary and necessary 
passports to quit the territory. An English vessel at sea, seized by a French 
ship, shall be confiscated, although its cargo belong to private persons; the 
individuals found on board this vessel shall he prisoners of war, although non- 
combatant; and yet a convoy of a hundred waggons of merchandize belong- 
ing to English subjects proceeding through France, at the moment of the rup- 
ture between tire two powers, shall not be seized. 

In war by land, not even the territorial property possessed by foreigners is 
subject to confiscation; it can at most be sequestrated. The laws which 
regulate war by land are therefore more consistent with civilization and the 
welfare of individuals; and it is to be wished that a time may come when the 
same liberal ideas may extend to maritime war, and the naval armies of two 
powers may fight without occasioning the confiscation of merchant ships, or 
making merchant seamen and civil passengers prisoners of war. Commerce 
would then he carried on, at sea, between belligerent nations, as it now is by 
land, arrudst the batdes fought by opposing armies. 

The sea is the domain of all nations; it exteirds over three fourths of the 
globe, and forms a connexion between die different nations. A ship laden 
y/ith merchandize, sailing on the sea, is subject to the civil and criminal laws 
of its sovereign, as if it were in die interior of his states. A ship at sea may be 
conddered as a doating colony, in the sense that all nations are equally 
soveteign at sea. If the merchant vessels of the belligerent powers could sail 
fisecly, daere could, i fortiori j be no inquest to exercise over neutrals. But as it 
is bewme a prindpfe that the merchant-ships oLbelligcrent powers are liable 
to coi^scatfon^ a right necessarily resulted hence for dl ships of war of helE-' 
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gerent powers to satisfy themselves of the flag of any neutral ship they meet 
with; for, if it should belong to the enemy, they would have a right to confis- 
cate it. Thence results the right ofsearch which all powers have acknowledged 
by different treaties; thence the right of belligerent vessels to send their boats 
on board of neutral merchant-ships, to demand inspection of their papers, 
and tlius satisfy themselves of their flag. In treaties, it has been stipulated that * 
this right should be exercised with all possible consideration, that the armed 
ship should keep out of the range of cannon, and that only two or three men. 
should board the ship visited, in order that there should be no appearance of 
force or violence. It has been agreed that a sltip belongs to the power whose 
flag it bears, when it is provided with regular passports and certificates, and 
when the captain and half the crew arc natives of that country. Every power 
has engaged, by various treaties, to prohibit its neutral subjects from carrying 
on a contraband trade with belligerent powers; and they have designated as 
contraband the trade in ammunition of war, as powder, bullets, shells, fire- 
locks, saddles, bridles, cuirasses, etc. Every vessel having these articles on 
board is considered to have transgressed its sovereign’s orders, the latter 
having engaged to prohibit his subjects from carrying on this trade; and the 
contraband articles are confiscated accordingly. 

Thus the search made by cruisers became no longer a mere visit to satisfy 
themselves of the flag; and the cruiser exercised, even in the name of tlie 
sovereign under whose flag the vessel that was visited sailed, a new right of 
search, to ascertain whether the ship did not carry contraband goods. The 
men of the hostile nation, but the raflitary men only, were assimilated to the 
contraband effects. Thus this inspection did not derogate from the principle 
that the flag covers the goods, 

A third case soon occurred. Neutral vessels presented themselves to enter 
places besieged and blockaded by hostile squadrons. These neutral vessels did 
not carry military stores, but provisions, wood, wines, and other goods 
likely to be of service to the place besieged, and to prolong its defence. After 
long discussions between the different powers, they agreed, by various 
treaties, that whenever a place should really be blockaded, so that it would 
evidently be dangerous for any ship to attempt to enter it, the commander 
of the blockade might forbid the neutral ship to enter such place; and if, not- 
withstanding such prohibition, it should employ force or stratagem for the 
purpose of introducing itself, he should be at liberty to confiscate it. 

Thus the maritime laws are founded upon the following principles: 
1st, The flag covers the merchandize, zdly, A neutral ship may be visited by a 
belligerent vessel, to ascertain its flag and cargo, so far as to be satisfied that it 
carries no contraband goods. 3dly, Contraband goods are considered to be 
military stores only. 4daly, N’eutral ships may be prevented from entering a 
place that is besieged, if the blockade be real, and the entrance be evidently 
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dangerous. These principles form the maritime law of neutrals, because the 
different Governments have, freely, and by treaty, engaged to observe them, 
and cause them to be observed by their subjects. The different maritime 
powers, Holland, Portugal, Spain, France, England, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Russia, have, at different periods successively contracted these engagements 
with each other, and they have been proclaimed as the general treaties of 
pacification, such as at those of Westphalia in 1646, and Utrecht in 1712. 

England, in the American war of 1778, pretended, ist, that materials 
adapted for building ships, such as timber, hemp, tar, etc., were contraband; 
2dly, that although a neutral sl>ip had a right to go from a friendly port to an 
enemy's port, it could not traffic between one hostile port and another; 
3dly, that neutral ships could not sail from the enemy’s colony to the mother- 
country; 4thly, that neutral powers had no right to have their merchant- 
ships convoyed by ships of war; and that, if they did so, this would not 
exempt them from search. 

No independent power would submit to these unjust claims. In fact, the 
sea being the dominion of all nations, no one has a right to regulate the 
legislation of what passes there. Sliips carrying a neutral flag arc only allowed 
to be searched, because the sovereign liimself has permitted it by treaty. 
Military stores are only contraband, because it has been so determined by 
treaty. Belligerent powers have a right to seize them, only because the 
sovereign under whose flag the neutral vessel sails has himself engaged not to 
allow this kind of commerce. You are not, it was said to the English, to aug- 
ment the list of contraband goods at your pleasure; and no neutral power has 
engaged to prohibit the trade in naval stores, such as timber, hemp, tar, etc. 

As to the second clahn, it was added, it is contrary to received usage. You 
ought not to interfere in the operations of commerce, except to satisfy your- 
selves of the flag, and that no contraband articles arc carried. You have no 
right to know what is done in a neutral ship, because that ship, on the high 
seas, is at home, and by right out of your power. She is not coveted by the 
batteries of her country, but she is so by the moral power of her sovereign. 

The third pretension has no better foundation. The state of war can have 
no influence on neutrals; whatever, therefore, they could do in peace, they 
may do in war. Now, in time of peace, you would have no right to prevent 
01 object to their carrying on tire commerce between the mother-country 
and its colonics, if foreign ships arc prevented from carrying on this com- 
merce, it is not in pursuance of the law of nations, but by a municipal law; 
and whenever a power has chosen to allow strangers to trade with its 
colonies, no one has any right to oppose it. 

With respect to the fourdi claim^ it was answered, that, as the right of 
scattdl only cxisted*for the purpose of ascertaining the flag and searching for 
cotttBthand goodS) an armed ship commissioned by the soverei^ was a 
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much better proof of the flag and cargo of die merchant-ships in its convoy, 
as well as the rules relative to contraband trade decreed by its master, than 
the search of the paper of a merchant-ship could be; that the result of this 
claim might be that a convoy, escorted by a fleet of eight or ten seventy-four- 
gun ships, belonging to a neutral power, -anight be subjected to search by a 
single brig or cruiser of a belligerent power. 

At the time of the American war, in 1778, M. de Castries, the Minister of 
the Marine of France, caused a new regulation relating to the commerce of 
neutrals to be adopted, Tliis regulation was drawn up according to the spirit 
of the treaty of Utrecht and the rights of iieuKals. The four principles above 
asserted were therein proclaimed; and it was declared that it should be 
executed for six months, after which it should cease to be in force with respect 
to those neutral nations which should not have induced England to respect 
their rights. 

This conduct was just and politic; it satisfied all the neutral powers, and 
threw a new flght on this question. The Dutch, who then had the most con- 
siderable trade, being annoyed by the English cruisers, and the decisions of 
the Admiralty of London, had their convoys escorted by ships of war. The 
English advanced this strange principle, that neutrals cannot escort their own 
merchant convoys; or, at least, that their doing so does not exempt them 
from search. A convoy, escorted by several Dutch ships of war, was attacked, 
taken, and carried into English ports. Tliis event filled Holland with indigna- 
tion, and she soon afterwards united with France and Spain, and declared war 
against England. 

Catherine, Empress of Russia, took part in these important questions. 
The dignity of her flag, the interest of her empire, the commerce of which 
chiefly consisted in articles proper for ship-building, induced her to come to a 
resolution to form an armed neutrality with Sweden and Denmark. These 
powers declared they would make war on any belligerent power which 
should infringe the following principles: — 1st, That the flag covers the cargo 
(except contraband goods); — adly, That the search of a neutral ship by a 
vessel of war should be made with all possible respect; 3dly, That military 
stores only, camion powder, shot, etc. arc contraband articles; — 4thty, That 
every power has a right to convoy its merchant ships, and that in that case the 
declaration of the commander of (he ship of war is suftlcient to justify the 
flag and the cargoes of the ships under convoy; — sthly, and lastly. That a 
port is only blockaded by a squadron, when it is evidently dangerous to cntei 
it; but that a neutral ship caimot be prevented from entering a port which has 
been blockaded by a force no longer present before the port, at the moment 
when the ship presents itself, whatever may be the cause of the removal of the 
blockading force, is^ether arising from the state of the wind, or the necessit) 
of obtaining supplies of provisions. 
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This neatrality of the North was signified to the belligerent powers on the 
15 th of August, 1780. France and Spain, whose principles it solemnly 
asserted, eagerly adhered to it. England alone testified extreme displeasure; 
but, not daring to brave the new confederation, she contented herself with 
relaxing in the execution of all h«r claims, and did not give room for any 
complaint on the part of the neutral confederate powers. Thus, by not carry- 
ing her principles into execution, she virtually renounced them. Fifteen 
months after, the peace of 1783 concluded the maritime war. 

The war between France and England began in 1793- England soon be- 
came the soul of the first coalition. Wliilst the Austrian, Prussian, Spanish, 
and Piedmontese armies were invading our frontiers, she used all possible 
means to effect the ruin of our colonies. The capture of Toulon, where our 
squadron was burnt, the insurrection of the provinces of the West, in wliich 
so great a number of seamen perished, amuhilated our navy. Upon this, 
England no longer set bounds to her ambition. Thenceforth, preponderating 
and unrivalled at sea, she thought the moment was come when she might, 
without danger, proclaim her subjugation of the seas. She resumed the pre- 
tentions she had taddy renounced in 1780, that is to say, ist, That materials 
for ship-huilding are contraband; — adly, That neutrals have no right to have 
their trading vessels convoyed; or, at least, that the declaration of the com- 
mander of the convoy does not annul the right of search; — sdly, That a place 
may be blockaded, not only by the presence of a squadron, but even when 
the squadron is removed from before the port of tempests, or the necessity of 
taking in water, etc. She went still farther, and brought forward these three 
new pretensions: ist, That the flag does not cover the mercliandize, but that 
the merchandize and property of an enemy, in a neutral bottom, are liable to 
confiscation; — ^zdly. That a neutral ship has no right to carry on trade be- 
tween colonies and their mother-country; — 3dly, That although a neutral 
ship may enter an enemy’s port, she cannot go from one hostile port to 
another. 

The Government of America, seeing the maritime power of France 
annihilated, and fearing, on its own account, the influence of the French 
party, "which was composed of the most violent characters, thought it 
necessary for its own preservation to conciliate England; and submitted to all 
that was prescribed to it by dut power, for the purpose of incumbering and 
injuring the commerce of France. 

The altercations between France and the United States became warm. 
The envoys of the French Republic, Genest, Adct, and Fauchet, urgently 
demanded the execution of the treaty of 1778; but they had litde success. 
Various legislative measures analogous to those of the Aqiericans were conse- 
quently taken in France; several disputes occurred at sea, and the differences 
amasc to sncli a pitch of animosity, that France was, in a manner, at war with 
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America. The former of the two nations, however, came triumphantly 
through the struggle which menaced her existence; anarchy disappeared 
before order and a regular Government. The Americans then felt the import- 
ance of concihating France. The President himself was sensible how much 
that power was in the right, in protesting against the treaty which he had 
concluded with England: and, in his heart, he was ashamed of an act which < 
nothing but the force of circumstances had induced him to sign. Messts, 
Pinckney, Marshal, and Gerry, charged with the full powers of the American 
Government, arrived at Paris at the end of 1797. Every thing encouraged the 
hope of a speedy reconciliation between the two Republics; but the question 
remained wholly undecided. The treaty of 1794, and the rclinqiiislimcnt of the 
rights of neutrality were essentially injurious to the interest of France; and 
there could be no hope of inducing the United States to return to the execu- 
tion of the treaty of 1778, or to remember what they owed to France and to 
themselves, except by effecting a change in their internal organization . 

In consequence of the events of the Revolution, the federalist party had 
gamed the ascendancy in that country; but the democratic party was, never- 
theless, the most numerous. The Directory thought to strengthen it by refus- 
ing to receive two of the American plenipotentiaries, because they were 
attached to die federahst party, and by acknowledging the third only, who 
belonged to the opposite party. The Directory farther declared that it could 
enter into no negotiation until America should have made reparation for the 
injuries of which the French Republic had to complain; and, on the i8th of 
January, 1798, solicited a law from the councils, purporting that the neutrality 
of a ship should not be determined by its flag, but by the nature of its cargo; 
and that every ship, laden, wholly or in part, with English goods, might be 
confiscated. The law was just towards America, as being only in reprisal for 
the treaty which that power had signed with England in 1794; but it was, 
nevertheless, impolitic and ill timed; it was subversive of all the rights of 
neutrals. It was declaring that the flag no longer covered the goods; or, in 
otlier words, declaring that the seas belonged to the strongest party. It was 
acting according to the views and interest of England, which power beheld, 
with secret joy, France proclaiming English principles, and authorizing 
English usurpation. The Americans were then, undoubtedly, nothing more 
than the factors of England; but mimicipal laws, regulating the commerce of 
France with the Americans, would have destroyed an order of things con- 
trary to the interests of the French; the Repubhc might have declared, at 
most, that English goods should be contraband, under those flags which 
acknowledged the new pretensions of the English. The result of this law was 
dhastrous to the Americans. The French ctuisers made numerous prizes; and 
according to the letter of the'Taw, they were all good. If an American ship 
had a few tons of English merchandize on board, it was enough to condemn. 
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the whole cargo. At the same time, as if there were not already sufficient 
causes of irritation and disunion between the two countries, the Directory 
caused an application to be made to the American envoys for a loan of forty- 
eight millions of francs; grounding their request on the loan formerly made 
by France to the United States, to enable them to shake off the yoke of Eng- 
, land. The intriguing agents, of whom the ministry of exterior relations was 
full at that period, insinuated that this loan would not be insisted on, provided 
a sum of twelve hundred thousand francs were paid, which money was to be 
divided between the Director B and the minister T . 

This intelligence was received in America in the month of March; the 
President communicated it to the Chamber on the 4th of April. Men of all 
parties rallied around him; the independence of America was even thought 
to be menaced. All the gazettes and newspapers were full of the preparations 
which were making in France for the expedition to Egypt; and whether the 
American Government really apprehended an invasion, or whether it 
affected to apprehend it, in order to excite the pubhc mind stiU more power- 
fully, and to strengthen the federalist party, it caused the command of the 
army of defence to be intrusted to General Washington. On the z6th of 
May, an Act of Congress passed, authorizing the President to order the com- 
manders of American ships of war to capture every vessel found near the 
coast with the intention of committing depredations on shipping belonging 
to citizens of the United States, and to retake such of the latter ships as might 
be captured. On the 9th of Jtmc, all commercial relations with France were, 
by a new Bill, suspended. On the 25th, the treaties of 1778, and the Consular 
Convention of the 4th of November, 1788, were declared void by a new 
Bill, purporting that the United States were discharged and exonerated from 
the stipulations of the said treaties. The motives of this Bill were stated to he- 
ist, That the French Republic had repeatedly violated the treaties concluded 
with the United States, to die great detriment of the citizens of that country; 
by confiscating, for instance, merchandize belonging to the enemies of 
France on board American ships, notwithstanding it was agreed that the 
vessel saved the cargo; by fitting out privateers, against the rights of neutrality, 
in the ports of die Union; and by treating American sailors, found on board 
hostile ships, as pirates, etc.; — zdly, That France, notwithstanding the wish of 
the United States to set on foot an amicable negotiation, and instead of 
making reparation for the damage occasioned by such flagrant injustice, had 
dUred, in a haughty manner, to demand a tribute, in the shape of a loan or 
otherwise. Towards the end of July, the last American plenipotentiary, Mr. 
Gerry, who had until then remained in Paris, set out for America. 

Ftance had just been humbled. The second coalition had gained possession 
of Italy* and attackod Holland. The French government caused some advances 
to be made by its minister in HoUand, M. Pichon, to the American envoy to 
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the Dutch government. Overtures were made to Mr. Adams, the President 
of the United States. At the opening of Congress, he stated the attempts 
which had been made by the French government to renew the negotiations, 
saying, that although it was the wish of the United States not to come to an 
absolute rupture with France, it was nevetjiheless impossible to send the new 
plenipotentiaries diither without degrading the American nation, until the ^ 
French government should first give proper assurances that the sacred rights 
of ambassadors should be respected. He concluded his speech by recommend- 
ing great preparations for war; but the American nation was far from 
coinciding in opinion with Mr. Adams, with respect to war with France, 
The President yielded to the general opinion, and, on the 25 th of February, 
1799, appointed Messrs. Ellsworth, Henry, and Murray, ministers pleni- 
potentiary to the French Republic, to terminate all differences between the 
two powers. They landed in France in the bcgiiming of 1800. 

The death of Washington, which happened on the 1 5 th of December, 1 799, 
gave me an opportunity of making known my sen timents towards the United 
States of America. I put on mourning for that great citizen, and directed all 
my army to wear it Hkewise, by the following order of the day, dated the 
9th February, 1800; — Washington is dead! That great man fought against tyranny, 
and established the liberty of his country: his memory will always be dear to the 
French people, as well as to all freemen in both hemispheres, and especially to 
French soldiers, who, like him and the soldiers of America, fought for equality and 
liberty. I further ordered, that for ten days all the colours and standards of the 
Republic should be hung with black crape. 

On the 9th of February, a ceremony took place at Paris in the Champ-de~ 
Mars. The trophies won by the army of the East were carried on this occasion 
in great pomp; new honours were paid to the American hero, whose fimeral 
oration M. Fontanes pronounced before all the civil and military authorities 
of the capital. These circumstances banished from the minds of the envoys 
from the United States all traces of doubt with respect to the success of their 
negotiation. 

The treaty ol 1794, bctwecti England and America, had been a complete 
triumph to England; but it had been disapproved of by the neutral powers of 
Europe. On every occasion, Denmark, Sweden, and Russia, were eager to 
proclaim the principles of the armectneutrality of X780. 

On the 4th ofjuly, 1798, the Swedish frigate the Troya, escorting a convoy, 
was met by an English squadron, which compelled her to go into Margate 
with the vessels imdcr her convoy. As soon as the King of Sweden was 
informed of the circumstance, he gave orders to the commandant of the con- 
voy to proceed to his destination. But a short rime afterwards, a second con- 
voy, from the ports of Swedeft under the escort of a frigate (the Hulta Fersen), 
commanded by Captain Gedcrstiom, was treated in the same manner as the 
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former. The King of Sweden had die two commanding officers of the convoy 
frigates brought before a council of war; Captain Cederstrom was con- 
demned to death. 

At die same period an English ship seized a Swedish vessel, and took her 
into Elsinore; but behig soon afterwards blockaded in that port by several 
Danish frigates, she was compelled to restore Iier prize. In the course of the 
two succeeding years, the dispute grew warmer. The destruction of the 
French squadron at Aboukir, and the misfortunes of France in the campaign 
of 1799, inflated the pride of the English. About the end of December, 1799, 
the Danish frigate the Hanfenm, Captain Van Dockum, was escorting mer- 
chantmen of that nation, when, as she was entering the straits, she fell in with 
several English frigates. One of them despatched a boat to inform the Danish 
captain that liis convoy was to be searched. The latter replied that the convoy 
was of his nation, and under his escort, that he would guarantee their flag and 
cargoes, and would not suffer them to be examined. An English boat 
immediately made up to one of the ships convoyed, in order to search her. 
The Danish frigate fired, wounded an Enghshman, and seized tlie boat; 
which, however, Captain Van Dockum released, on the threat of the English 
to commence hostilities immediately. The convoy was carried to Gibraltar. 

In a note dated the loth of April, by which Mr. Merry, the English envoy 
at Copenhagen, demanded the disclaimer, apology, and reparation, which 
thcBrirish government was entided to receive, he said; ‘The right of visiting 
and searching neutral vessels on the high seas, to whatever nation they may 
belong, and whatever may be their cargo or destination, is considered by the 
British government as the incontestable right of every belligerent nation; a 
right which is founded on tlie law of nations, and has been generally admitted 
and acknowledged.’ To this note M. Bemstorf, tlie Danish minister, replied, 
that the right of searching ships under convoy had never been acknowledged 
by any independent maritime power, and that they could not submit to it 
without degrading their own flag; that the conventional right of searching a 
neutral merchant-ship had only been allowed to belligerent powers to enable 
them to satisfy themselves of its title to the flag it sails under; that such tide is 
much better established when it is certified by a ship of war of the neutral 
nation; that were it otherwise, die consequence would be that the greatest 
squadrons, escorting a convoy, would be liable to die insult of having it 
searched by a brig, or even, by a privateer. He concluded by saying that the 
Danish captain, who had repelled an act of violence whicli he had no reason 
to expect, had only done his duty. 

The Danish frigate the Freya, escorting a merchant convoy, fell in with 
four English frigates, at the entrance of the Channel, on the 35th of July, 
1800, ahoot eleveiuo’clock hi the morning. One of diem sent an officer on 
board of the Dane to inquire whither she was bound, and to give notice that 
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they should search the convoy. Captain Krapp answered that his convoy was 
Danish; shewed the English officer the papers and certificates proving his 
instructions, and declared that he would oppose any search. An English fri- 
gate then bore down upon the convoy, which was immediately ordered to 
rally to the Freya. At the same time another frigate approached the latter, and 
fired on a merchantman. The Dane returned her fire, but in such a manner * 
that the ball passed over the English frigate. About eight o'clock the English 
commodore arrived with his ship, near the Freya, and repeated his demand to 
search the convoy without opposition. On Captain Krapp’s refusal, an Eng- 
lish sloop bore down on the nearest mcrchaiittnan. The Dane gave orders to 
fire on the sloop; upon whicli the English commodore, who lay alongside 
the Freya, poured in his whole broadside upon her. Tlie latter returned his 
Ere, and engaged the four English frigates for an hour; but at length, despair- 
ing a victory over such superior forces, struck her flag. She had received 
thirty shot in the hull, and a great number in her masts and rigging. She was 
taken, with her convoy, into the Downs, where she was anchored alongside 
the admiral’s ship. The Enghsh had the Danish flag hoisted on board of the 
Freya, where they placed a guard of English soldiers unarmed. 

In the meantime great exasperation prevailed. Denmark, Sweden, and 
Russia, equipped dieir squadrons, and loudly declared their determination to 
maintain their rights by arms. Lord Whitworth was sent to Copenhagen, 
where he arrived on the iithofjuly, with the necessary powers forendeavour- 
ing to effect an amicable arrangement. This negotiator was supported by a 
fleet of twenty-five ships of the line, under the command of Admiral 
Dickenson, which appeared on die 19th of August, before the Sound. All 
were in arras on the coast of Denmark; the commencement of hostilities was 
every moment expected. But the allied fleets of Sweden and Russia were not 
ready. Those powers had entertained hopes that threats would suffice; and 
not having expected so sudden attack, they had fotuied no treaty on the sub- 
ject. After long conferences Lord Whitworth and Count Bemstorf signed a 
convention on the 31st of August. It was therein stipulated: 1st, That the 
right of searching ships sailing without convoy should be considered in a 
future discussion; adly, Tliat his Danish Majesty, to avoid such occurrences 
as that of the frigate the Freya, should dispense with convoying any of his 
merchant-vessels, until a definitive oonventioii could be effected by means of 
ulterior explanations on the subject; 3dly, That the Freya and her convoy 
should be released; and that the frigate should be supplied, and his British 
Majesty’s ports, with all things necessary for her repairs, and that according 
to ^e custom of friendly and allied powers. 

It is evident that i^ngland and Denmark were both merely seeking to gain 
time. Denmark, by means of tliis convention made under the cannon of a 
superior English fleet, escaped an imminent danger whicli threatened her; she 
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acknowledged none of the claims of England, but merely sacrificed her just 
resentment, and the atonement she had a right to demand, for the insults 
offered to her flag. 

As soon as the Emperor of Russia, Paul I, was informed of the entrance of 
an English fleet into the Baltic, with hostile intentions, he put a sequestration 
’• on all the English ships in his ports, amounting to several hundred. He also 
caused a declaration to be delivered to the captains of all ships sailing from 
Russian ports, purporting that the search of any Russian vessel by an English 
ship would be regarded as a declaration of war. 

I appointed the councellofs of state Joseph Bonaparte, Roederer, and 
Fleurieu, to treat with the ministers of the United States. The conference 
took place successively at Paris and at Morfoiitaine: many difficulties arose, 
Had the two Repubhes been at war or at peace? Neither of them had made 
any declaration of war; but the American government had, by its Bill of the 
7th of July, 1798, declared the United States exonerated from all tire rights 
which France had acquired by the treaty of 6th of February, 1778. The 
envoys would not consent to repeal this Bill; yet there are only two ways in 
which a nation can lose rights acquired by treaties, namely, by her own con- 
sent, or hi consequence of war. The Americans demanded indemnity for all 
the losses they had sustained from the French privateers, and from the law of 
the 1 8 th of January, 1798. They agreed, on their part, to indemnify French 
commerce for the losses it had suffered. But the balance of these indemnities 
was gready in favour of America. The French plenipotentiaries proposed the 
following dilemma to the American envoys: ‘We are either at war or at 
peace. If we are at peace, and our present situation is merely a state of mis- 
understanding, France ought to make good all the damage her privateers 
may have done you. You have evidently lost more than we, and it is incum- 
bent on us to pay you the difference. But in that case things ought to be 
restored to die state they previously stood in, and we ought to enjoy all the 
rights and privileges we enjoyed before 1778. If, on the contrary, we are at 
war, you have no right to require indemnity for your losses, and wc have no 
right to insist on privileges granted by treaties which the war has broken off* 

The American ministers were much embarrassed. After long discussions, a 
middle course was adopted; it was declared that the question, as to which of 
these two situations the two nations should be considered to stand in, should 
be decided by an ulterior convention. When once this difficulty was removed 
it only remained to stipulate for the future; and the principles of the rights of 
neutrals were fairly altered into. The animosity which existed between the 
Northern powers and England, the difficult actions which had already taken 
place, the various causes which had operated on the temper of the Emperor 
Patti, the victory fif Marengo, which had changed the aspect of Europe, in. 
iiiort, everything conspired to prove that a dear and liberal declaration of the 
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principles of maritime rights would be of the greatest importance to the 
interests of all nations. It was expressly declared, in the new treaty; ist, That 
the flag covers the lading: adly, That contraband articles can only be under- 
stood to be military stores, camion, firelocks, powder, balls, cuirasses, saddles, 
etc.; 3dly, That the search of a neutral ship to ascertain its flag, and that it 
carries no contraband articles, can only be made out of gun-shot of the ship, 
of war that makes the search; that two or three men, at most, should be 
allowed to go on board the neutral; that in no case should the neutral be 
obliged to send on board the searching ship; that every ship should carry a 
certifleate to justify its flag; that the mere inspection of this certificate should 
be sufficient; that a ship carrying contraband goods should only be subject to 
the confiscation of such contraband articles that no ship under convoy 
should be subject to search; that the declararion of tlie commander of the 
escort of a convoy should be sufficient; that the right of blockade ought only 
to apply to places really blockaded, into which an entrance could not be 
effected without evident danger, and not to tliose considered to be blockaded 
by cruisers; that the property of an enemy is covered by a neutral flag, just as 
neutral merchandizes, found on board of enemies’ ships, follow the fate of 
those ships, except always during the first two months after the declaration of 
war; that the ships and privateers of the two nations should be treated, in the 
respective ports, as those of the most favoured nation. 

This treaty was signed by the ministers plenipotentiary of the two powers, 
at Paris, on the 30th of September, 1800. On the 3rd of October following, 
M. Joseph Bonaparte, President of the Commission intrusted with negotia- 
tion, gave an entertainment at his estate of Morfontainc, to the American 
envoys; I was present. The principal events of the war of American independ- 
ence were commemorated in ingenious emblems and appropriate inscrip- 
tions; the arms of the two Republics were seen united on aU sides. During 
dinner I gave the following toast: ‘To the names of the French and Americans 
who fell in the field ofibattle, fighting for the independence of the New World.’ The 
Consul Cambaceres gave, ' To the successor of Washington.' The following was 
Lebrun’s, ‘To the union of America with the Northern powers to enforce respect to 
the freedom of the seas.’ On the next day, the 4 th of October, the American 
ministers took leave of me. The following passages were remarked in their 
speeches: — That they hoped the Cop-vention signed on the 30th of September 
would be the fomidarion of a permanent friendship between France and 
America, and that the American ministers would take every proper step to 
make it so, I replied that the differences which had existed were now termin- 
ated; that no trace of them ought to be suffered to remain, any more than of a 
family quarrel; that the liberal principles declared in the Convention of the 
30th of September, on the aiiiclc of navigation, ought t» be the basis of the 
intimate connection of the two Republics, as well as of their interests; and 
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that, under the then existing circumstances, it was become more than ever 
important to both nations to adhere to them. 

The treaty was ratified on the i8th of February, i8oi, by the President of 
the United States, who suppressed Article 2 thereof, which ran in these terms: 

‘The ministers plenipotentiary of the two powers, being unable, at present, 
to come to an agreement, with respect to the treaty of alliance of the 6th of 
February, 1778, the treaty of amity and commerce of the same date, and the 
Convention dated the 4th of November, 1788; and with respect to the 
indemnities mutually due or claimed; the parties shall arrange these matters, 
by ulterior negotiations, at a sviitablc time; and until they shall be agreed on 
these points, die said treaties and Convention shall have no effect, and the 
relations between the two nations shall be regulated in manner following:’ etc. 

The suppression of this article, at once put an end to the privileges which 
France had possessed by the treaty of 1778, and annulled the just claims which 
America might have made for iiyuties done in time of peace. This was 
exactly what I had proposed myself in fixing these two points as equi- 
ponderating each other. Without this it would have been impossible to 
satisfy the merchants of the United States, and to banish from their memory 
the losses they had suffered. My ratification of this treaty was dated July 3 ist, 
1801 and declared that it was to be clearly understood that the suppression of 
Article 2 aimulled all claims for indenonity, etc. 

It is not usual to modify ratifications. Notliing can be more inconsistent 
with the object of every treaty of peace, which is to restore harmony and 
good understanding. Ratifications ought therefore to be clear and simple; the 
treaty ought to be transcribed in them without the sh’ghtest alteration, in 
order to avoid entangling the questions in difficulties. If this occurrence could 
have been foreseen, the plenipotentiaries would have made two copies, and 
one with Article a, and the odier without it; all would then have proceeded 
regularly. 

The Emperor Paul had succeeded the Empress Catlierine. Half frantic 
with his hostility to the French Revolution, he had performed what his 
mother had contented herself with promising; and engaged in the second 
coalition. General Suwarrow, at the head of 6o,cx)o Russians, advanced in 
Italy, whilst another Russian arniy entered Switzerland, and a corps of 
IJ.OOO men was placed by the Czar at tlje disposal of the Duke of York for 
the purpose of conquering Holland. These were all the disposable forces the 
Russian Empire had. Suwarrow, although victorious at tlie battles of Cas- 
sano, the Trebbia, and Novi, had lost half his army in the Saint-Gotliard, and 
the dificrent valleys of Switzerland, after the battle of Zurich, in which 
Korsakow had been taken. Paul then became sensible of all the imprudence of 
his conduct; and iurf 800 Suwarrow returned to Russia -with scarcely a fourth 
of his army. Th® Emperor Paul complained bitterly of having lost the flower 
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of his troops, who had neither been seconded by the Austrians nor by the 
English. He reproached the Cabinet of Vienna with having refused, after the 
conquest of Piedmont, to replace the King of Sardinia upon his throne; with 
being destitute of grand and generous ideas, and wholly governed by calcula- 
tion and interested views. He also complained that the English when they 
took Malta, instead of reinstating the order of St. John of Jerusalem, and* 
restoring that island to the Knights, had appropriated it to themselves. I did 
all in my power to cherish these seeds of discontent, and to make them pro- 
ductive. A little after the battle of Marengo, I found means to flatter the lively 
and impetutous imagination of the Czar, by' sending him the sword which 
Pope Leo X had given to I’lle Adam, as a memorial of his satisfaction, for 
having defended Rhodes against the infidels. From eight to ten thousand 
Russian soldiers had been made prisoners in Italy, at Zurich, and in Holland: 

I proposed their exchange to the English and Austrians, both refused; the 
Austrians, because there were still many of their people prisoners in France; 
and the English, although they had a great number of French prisoners, be- 
cause, as they said, this proposal was contrary to their principles. What! it 
was said to the Cabinet of St. James’s, do you refuse to exchange even the 
Russians, who were taken in Holland, fighting in your own ranks under the 
Duke of York? And to the Cabinet of Vienna it was observed, How! do you 
refuse to restore to their country those men of the North to whom you are 
indebted for the victories of the Trebbia, and Novi, and for your conquest in 
Italy, and who have left in your hands a multitude of French prisoners taken 
by themi ‘Such injustice excites my indignation,’ I said. ‘Well! I will restore 
them to the Czar without exchange; he sliaH see how I esteem brave men,’ 
The Russian officen who were prisoners immediately received their swords, 
and the troops of that nation were assembled at Aix-la-Chapelle, where they 
were soon completely new clothed, and furnished with good arms of French 
manufacture. A Russian general was instructed to organize them in battalions 
and regiments. This blow struck at once at London and at Saint-Petersburg. 
Paul, attacked in so many different directions, gave way to his enthusiastic 
temper, and attached himself to France with all the ardour of his character. 
He despatched a letter to me, in which he said, ‘Citizen, First Consul, I do not 
write to you to discuss’ the rights of men or citizens: every country governs 
itself as it pleases. Wherever I see at the head of a nation a man who knows 
how to rule and how to fight, my heart is attracted towards him. I write to 
acquaint you with my dissatisfaction with England, who violates every article 
of the law of nations, and who has no guide but her egotism and interest. I 
wish to unite with you to put an end to tlie unjust proceedings of that govern- 
ment.’ ^ 

In the beginning of December, 1800, General Sprengjiorten, a Finlander, 
who had entered the Russian service, and who in his heart was attached to 
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France, arrived at Paris. He brought letters from the Emperor Paul, and was 
instructed to take the command of the Russian prisoners, and to conduct 
them back to their country. All the officers of that nation, who returned to 
Russia, constandy spoke in the highest terms of the kind treatment and atten- 
tion they had met with in France, particularly after my arrival. The corres- 
"pondence between the Emperor and myself soon became daily; we treated 
direedy on the most important interests, and on the means of humbling die 
EngHsh power. General Sprengporten was not instructed to make peace; he 
had no powers for that purpose; neither was he an ambassador; peace did not 
exist. It was, therefore, an extraordinary mission, which allowed of this 
general’s being treated with every distinction calculated to gratify the sove- 
reign who had sent him, without the possibifity of the occurrence of any 
inconvenience from such attentions. 

Admiral Dickenson’s expedition, and the foregoing convention of Copen- 
hagen, wliich had been the consequence thereof, had disconcerted the schemes 
of the three maritime powers of the North, to oppose the tyranny of the 
English by a league. The Enghsh continued to violate all the rights of 
neutrals; they said, that since they had been able to attack and take the Freya 
frigate, and carry her into an English port, with her convoy, without Den- 
mark’s ceasing to be ally and friend of England, the conduct of the English 
cruiser must have been lawful, and Denmark had thereby acknowledged the 
principle that she could not convoy her shipping. Nevertheless, the latter 
power was far from approving of the insolence and pretensions of England, 
when taken alone, and unprepared, she had yielded; but she was in hopes 
that under cover of the ice, which would shortly close the Sound and the 
Baltic, she should be able, in concert with Sweden and Russia, to compel the 
observance of the rights of neutral powers. Sweden was offended at the con- 
duct of the Cabinet of Saint James’s, and as to Russia, we have already made 
'known, her motives for animosity towards the English. The treaty of the 30th 
of September, between France and America, had now proclaimed anew the 
principles of the independence of the seas: the winter was come; the Czar 
openly declared for those principles which, as early as the isth of August, he 
had proposed to the Northern powers to recognize. 

On the lytlr of November, 1800, the Emperor Paul decreed by an ukash 
that aU the English property and merchandize, wliich had been attached in 
his states, in consequence of the embargo which he had laid on English 
shipping, should be collected in a mass, to liquidate what should be found due 
to the Russians by the English. He appointed mercantile commissioners to 
cany this decree into efiect. The crews of the ships were considered prisoners 
of war, and sent into the interior of the empire. At leiigth, on the i6th of 
Deotmber, a conveation was signed between Russia, Sweden, and Denmark, 
to support the ri^ts of neutrality. A short time after, Prussia joined diis con- 
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federacy. This convention was called the quadruple alliance. Its principal 
points were, ist, The flag covers tire goods; adly. Every ship under convoy is 
exempt from search; 3rdly, No articles can be considered contraband, except 
military stores, such as cannon, etc,; 4thly, The right of blockade can only be 
applied to a port really blockaded; 5tlily> Every neutral ship ought to have 
its captain and half its crew of tire nation whose flag it bears; 6thly, The* 
ships of war, of each of the contracting powers, shall protect and convoy tlie 
merchant-ships of the two others; ythly, A combined squadron shall be 
assembled hr the Baltic, to secure the execution of this convention. 

On the 17th of December the English government ordered a cruise against 
the Russian shipping; and on the 14th of January, i8or, in reprisal of the 
convention of the 16th of December, i8oo, which it called an infringement 
of its rights, it ordered a general embargo on all the shipping belonging to the 
three powers who had signed the convention. 

As soon as that convention was ratified, the Emperor Paul despatched an 
officer to me to communicate it to me. This officer was presented to me at 
Malmaison on the 20th of January, i8oi, and delivered his sovereign’s letters. 
On the same day the Consuls published a decree, prohibiting all cruising 
against Russian ships. There was no occasion to extend this decree to Swedish 
and Danish vessels, France being at peace with those powers. 

On die 12th of February, the Court of Berlin gave notice to the Enghsh 
government of its accession to the convention of the powers of the North, 
calling upon England to revoke and raise its embargo laid on Danish and 
Swedish shipping, in opposition to a general principle; distinguishing what 
related to those two powers from what concerned Russia only. 

On the 4th of March, the Swedish minister in England gave in a note to 
the British Cabinet, in which he communicated the treaty of the x6th of 
December, j8oo. He expresses his astonishment at the assertion of England, 
that Sweden and the Nottliecn powers were attempting an iiinovatioEU' 
when, in fact, they were only supporting the rights established and acknow- 
ledged by all powers in preceding treaties, and particularly by England her- 
self in those of 1780, 1783, and 1794. Sweden and Denmark entered into a 
similar convention; England did not protest, and even looked indifferently on 
the warlike preparations of those powers to support that treaty. She did not 
then pretend that such tteaty and |)reparations were an act of hostility; but 
she was now conducting herself in a different manner: this difference, how- 
ever, did not arise from any addition made by other powers to their demands; 
it was only the consequence of a maritime principle which England had 
adopted, and wished to make other powers adopt in the present war. Thus a 
power, which had boasted of having taken up arms for the liberty of Europe, 
was now contriving the subjiJgation of the seas, « 

His Swedish Majesty recapitulates the unpunished offences committed by 
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the commanders of English squadrons, even in Swedish ports; the inquisi- 
torial visits to which tliey had compelled Swedish vessels to submit; the stop- 
page of the convoys in 1798; the insult offered to the Swedish flag before 
Barcelona; and the refusal of justice, of which the English tribunals' had been 
guilty. His Swedish Majesty did not seek revenge, but only to secure the 
t^espect due to liis Hag. In the meantime, in reprisal for the embargo laid by 
the EngHsh, he placed one on aU the Enghsh shipping in liis ports, which he 
would raise whenever the English government would make satisfaction for 
the stoppage of the convoys in 1798, the affair before Barcelona, and the 
embargo of the 14th of January, 801. 

The tenor of the convention of the i6th of December, evidently shews 
that Sweden entered into no otlrer question than that of the rights of neutrals, 
and intermeddled in no other dispute. The Danish minister concluded by 
demanding his passports. 

Lord Hawkesbury, in reply to this note, stated that his Britamiic Majesty 
had several times made known his invariable right to defend those maritime 
principles which the experience of several years had shewn to be the best cal- 
culated to secure the rights of belligerent powers. To restore the principles of 
1780 at this rime, was to commit an act of hostility. The embargo on the 
Swedish vessels would be continued as long as his Swedish Majesty should 
continue to form part of a confederacy tending to establish a system of public 
law incompatible with the dignity and independence of the Enghsh crown, 
and the rights and interests of his Britannic Majesty’s subjects. It may be seen 
by this answer of Lord Hawkesbury’s that the right claimed by England is 
posterior to the Treaty of 1780. It was, therefore, incumbent on him to shew 
the treaties subsequent to that period, by which other powers had acknow- 
ledged the new principles of Great Britain with respect to neutrals. 

Thus war was declared between England on the one side, and Russia, 
Sweden, and Denmark on the other. The ice rendered the Baltic imiavigable; 
English expeditions were sent to capture the Danish and Swedish colonies 
in the West Indies. In the course of March, 1800, the islands of Santa-Crur, 
Saint-Thomas, and Saint-Bartholomew, fell into the power of the English. 

On the 29 th of March, the prince of Hesse, comraarrding the Danish troops, 
catered Hamburg, in order to cut off British commerce from the Elbe. In this 
general's proclamation, Denmark urges the necessity of adopting all means of 
annoying England, and finally compelling her to respect the rights of nations, 
and of neutral powers in particular- 

The Cabinet of Berlin caused Hanover to be occupied, and thus closed the 
mouths of the Ems and Weser against the English. The^rus,sian general, in 
his manifesto, justifwre thb measure on the ground of the outrages perpetually 
committed by England against neutral nations, the losses consequently sus- 
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taincd by die latter, and, in short, on tlie new maritime laws which England 
was endeavouring to enforce. 

A convention was entered into on the 3rd of April, between the regency 
and the Prussian ministers, by which the Hanoverian army was disbanded, 
and the fortresses surrendered to the Prussian troops. 

The regency thereby engaged to obey the Prussian authoriries. Tints th* 
King of England lo.st his estates of Hanover; but what was of mucli more 
consequence to him, the Baltic, the Elbe, the Wescr, and the Ems, were 
closed against him, as well as France, Holland, and Spain. This was a terrible 
stroke to the commerce of tlic English, thctJTects of which were such, that 
its continuation alone would have obliged them to renounce their system. 

In the meantime the maritime powers of the Nortli were arming with » 
activity. Twelve Russian ships of the line were anchored at Revel, seven 
belonging to Sweden were ready at Carlscrona; wliich, added to a like number 
of Danish ships, would have formed a combined fleet of from twenty-two to 
twenty-four ships of the line, wliich would have been successively increased, 
the three powers being able to augment it to thirty-six, or perhaps forty 
ships. 

Great as were the naval forces of England, a fleet Ukc this w’as formidable, 
England was obliged to keep a squadron in the Mediterranean, to prevent 
France from sending forces to Egypt, and to protect the English trade. The 
disaster of Aboukir was partly repaired, and there was a squadron of several 
vessels in Toulon Roads. The English were likewise obliged to keep a 
squadron before Cadiz, to watch the Spanish ships, and hinder the French 
divisions from passing the straits. There was a French and Spanish fleet in 
Brest. England was likewise obliged to have a fleet before the Texcl; but in 
the begiiming of April, the Russian, Danish, and Swedish fleets had not 
joined, althougli they might have done so in the begiiming of March. It was 
on this delay that the English government founded its plan of operations, for 
successively attacking the three maritime powers of the Baltic, exerting all 
its efforts, in the first instance against Denmark, to oblige that power to 
secede from the convention of the i6th of December, 1800, and to receive 
English shipping into her ports. 

An English fleet of fifty sail, including seventeen ships of the line, under the 
command of Admiral Parker and Admiral Nelson, sailed from Yarmouth on 
the lath of March; it contained 1000 men intended to land. On the isth it 
was dispersed by a violent storm. A seventy-four, the Jni/mriWe, struck on a 
sand bank, and was totally lost. On tlie 20th of March signals were made that 
this fleet was in the Cattegat. On the same day a frigate proceeded to Elsinore, 
with the commissigner Vansittart, instructed, jointly with Mr. Drummond, 
to give in the ultimatum of the Engh’sh govemmeirt. On the 24dr they 
returned on hoard of the fleet, bringing intelligence of all that was passing at 
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these isles, the bombardmciit of Copenhagen woulcl he easy, and Denmark 
might thenceforth be considered as subdued. On the ist of April, the Com- 
mander-hi-Chief having approved of this plan of attack, detached Nelson, 
with twelve sliips of the line and aU the frigates and bomb-vessels. The latter 
anchored in the evening off Draco Point, near the bank which separated him 
.ifrom the enemy’s line and so near it, that the mortars of the Isle of Amack, 
which made a few discharges, th^ew their shells into the midst of the squadron 
at anchor. On the and, the weather being favourable, the English squadron 
doubled the bank, and, coasting it to starboard, formed in line between the 
bank and the Danes. One English 74 grounded before it could double the 
bank, and two others struck after doubling it. These three vessels, in this 
position, were exposed to the fire of the enemy’s line, and received a great 
number of balls. 

The Danish line of defence was supported, on its left, on the crown 
batteries, artificial islands, 600 toises from Copenhagen, armed with 70 guns, 
and defended by 1500 picked men; and its right extended on the Isle of 
Amack. To defend the entrance on the left of the Three Crowns, four ships 
of the line had been stationed, two of which were completely armed and 
equipped. 

The object of the line of defence was to secure the port and city from bom- 
bardment, and to preserve the command of all that part of the roads com- 
prised between the Middle Ground and die Town; this line had been placed 
as near as possible to the bank. Its right was far advanced before the Isle of 
Amack; the w'hole Ime was upwards of three thousand toises in length, and 
was formed of twenty ships. They were old vessels cut down, carrying not 
more than half their artillery, or frigates and other ships formed into floating 
batteries, carrying a dozen guns. For the effect it was intended to produce, this 
line was strong enough, and perfeedy well placed; no bomb-vessel or gun- 
boat could approach it. For the reasons above stated, the Danes were not 
apprehensive of being attacked by first-rate ships. When, therefore, they per- 
ceived Nelson’s manoeuvre, and comprehended what he was about to attempt, 
their astonishtnent was extreme. They dicn discovered that their line was not 
sufficiently strong, and that they ought to have formed it, not of hulls of 
ships, but, on the contrary, of the best vessels in their squadron; that it was 
too much extended for die number of ships it contained; tliat the right was 
not suffidendy supported; that if they had placed this line nearer Copen- 
hagen, it would not have been more than from 1500 to 1800 toises wide; that 
the right could have been supported by strong batteries, raised on the Isle of 
Amack, which would have played in advance of the right, and flanked the 
whole line. It is probable that, in that case, Nelson wouljd'have failed in his 
attack, for it would have been impossible for him to pass between the line and 
the shore thus lined with cannon. But it was too late; these reflections were 
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unavailing; and the Danes now thought of nothing but making a vigorous 
defence. The first success that attended them, in the wreck of three of the 
strongest ships of the enemy, encouraged them to form tlie most sanguine 
hopes. But the want of these tlircc vessels compelled Nelson, in order to 
avoid disseminating liis forces too much, to weaken liis extreme right. The 
principal object of his attack, w'hich was the capture of the Three Crowns, » 
was thenceforth abandoned. As soon as Nelson had doubled the bank he 
approached within loo toises of the line of defence, and finding four fathoms 
water, his pilots anchored. The cannonade had commenced with extreme 
vigour; the Danes displayed the greatest intrepidity, but the English had 
double their weight of metal. 

A line of defence is an immovable force opposed to a force that is movable; 
and it can only surmount this disadvantage by deriving support from the 
land batteries, particularly with regard to the flanks. But the Danes, as already 
remarked, had not flanked their right. 

The English, therefore, pressed the right and centre, wliich were not 
flanked, silenced their fire, and forced this part of the Hne, wliich was not 
flanked, to strike, after a firm resistance of above four hours. The left of the 
line, being well supported by the crown batteries, remained unbroken. A 
division of frigates, in hopes of proving an adequate substitute for the ships 
which ought to have attacked these batteries, ventured to engage them, as if 
it had been supported by the fire of the ships. But it suffered considerable loss, 
and, in spite of all its efforts, was obliged to relinquish this enterprise and 
sheer off. 

Admiral Parker, who had remained with the other part of the fleet without 
the bank, seeing the active resistance of the Danes, conceived that the greater 
part of the English ships would be disabled through so obstinate a conflict; 
that they would be unable to manoeuvre, and would strike on the bank, 
which expectation was partly fulfilled. He made a signal to desist from the 
action, and to take up a position in the tear; but even this was become very 
difficult. Nelson preferred continuing the battle. He was soon convinced of 
the prudence of the Admiral’s signal, and, at length, made up his mind to 
weigh anchor and retire from the engagement. But, seeing that part of the 
Danish line was vanquished, he conceived the idea of sending a flag of truce, 
previously to taking so decisive a stop, to propose an arrangement. With this 
view, he wrote a letter, addressed to the Danes, die brave brothers of the 
English, in these terms: ‘Vice-Admiral Nelson has orders to spare Denmark, 
if the resistance is not prolonged. The line of defence, which protected its 
shores, has struck to the English flag; cease then the firing, and allow him to 
take possession of hi^ptizes, otherwise he wUl blow them up in the air, with 
their crews who have so nobly defended them, The b«ave Danes ate the 
brethren, and will never be the foes of the English.’ The Prince of Denmark 
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who was at tlie seaside, received this note, and in order to obtain explanations 
respecting it, sent Adjutant-General Lindholm to Nelson, with whom he con- 
cluded a suspension of arms. The firing speedily ceased in all directions, and 
the wounded Danes were carried ashore. Scarce was this armistice concluded, 
when three English sliips, including that in which Nelson himself was, struck 
> on the bank. They were in the jaws of destruction, and could never have 
escaped if the batteries had continued their fire. They therefore owed their 
safety to this armistice. 

This event saved the EngHsh squadron. Nelson went ashore on the 4th of 
April. He traversed the town, 'amidst the outcries and threats of the populace; 
and after several conferences with the Prince Regent, the following conven- 
tion was signed: ‘There shall be an armistice of three months and a half be- 
tween the English and Denmark; but solely with respect to the city of Copen- 
hagen and the Sound. The English squadron, at Hberty to proceed wherever 
it may be thought expedient, is to keep at the distance of a league from the 
coast of Denmark, from the capital to the Sound. Norice is to be given of the 
rupture of the armistice fifteen days before the resumption of hostilities. In all 
other respects every thing is to remain exaedy in statu quo, so that there is 
nothing to prevent Admiral Parker from proceeding to any other pomt of the 
Danish possessions, towards the coasts of Jutland, or those of Norway; the 
English fleet, which is by this time most probably in the Elbe, is to be at 
liberty to attack the Danish fortress of Gluckstadt; and Demnark is to con- 
tinue to occupy Hamburg, Lubeck, etc.’ 

In this batde the English lost 943 men, killed and wounded. Two of their 
ships were so much injured, that it was impossible to repair them; Admiral 
Parker was obliged to send them to England. The loss of the Danes was 
reckoned a Uttle higher than that of the EngHsh. The part of the Une of defence 
which fell into the power of the latter was burnt, to the great dissatisfaction 
of the EngHsh oflicers, whose interest stiffered thereby. At the time of the 
signature of the armistice, the bomb-vessels and gun-boats were in a position 
to take up a line to bombard the city. 

The result of the affair of Copenhagen did not entirely fulfil the intentions 
of the British government, which had hoped to detach and subdue Denmark, 
and had only succeeded in getting thafr-power to conclude air armistice by 
which its forces were paralyzed for fourteen weeks. 

The Swedish and Russian squadrons were arming with the greatest 
activity, and constituted considerable forces, But all iruHtary preparations 
were rendered useless, and the confederation of the northern powers was dis- 
Sohfcd, by the death of the Emperor Paul, who was a^once the author, the 
chief, and the soulmf that aUiance. Paul I was 'assassinated in the night of the 
jtrjfd. of Maxchj and the news of his death reached Copenliagen at the time 
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of the signature of the armistice. Tliis monarch had exasperated part of the 
Russian nobility against himself by an irritable and over-susceptible temper. 
His hatred of the French Revolution had been the distinguishing feature of 
his reign. He considered the familiar manners of the French sovereign and 
princes, and the suppression of etiquette aftheir court, as one of the causes of 
that Revolution. He, therefore, established a most strict etiquette at his own • 
court, and exacted tokens of respect by no means conformable to our man- 
ners, and which excited general discontent. To be dressed in a frock, wear a 
round hat, or omit to alight from a carriage when the Czar, or one of the 
princes of his house, was passing in the strects^r public walks, was sufficient 
to excite his strongest animadversions, and to stamp the offender as a Jacobin, 
in liis opinion. After his reconciliation with me, he had partly given up some 
of these ideas; and it is probable that had he lived some years longer, he would 
have regained the alienated esteem and affection of his court. The English, 
vexed and even extremely irritated at the alteration which had taken place 
in him in the course of a twelvemonth, took every means of encouraging 
his domestic enemies. They succeeded in causing a report of his madness 
to be generally believed, and, at length, a conspiracy was formed against his 
life. 

The evening before his death, Paul, being at supper with his mistress and 
his favourite, received a despatch, in which all the particulars of the plot 
against him were disclosed; he put it into Iris pocket, and deferred the perusal 
to the next day. In the night he was murdered. 

This crime was perpetrated without impediment; P had unlimited 

influence in the palace; he passed for the sovereign’s favourite and confidential 
minister. He presented him.self, at two o'clock in the morning at the door of 

the Emperor’s apartment, accompanied by B , S , and O A 

faithful Cossack, who was stationed at the door of the chamber, made some 
difficulty of allowing them to enter; he was instantly massacred. The noise 
awakened the Emperor, who seized liis sword; but the conspirators rushed 

upon him, threw him down, and strangled him. It was B who gave him 

the last blow, and trampled on his corpse. The Empress, Paul’s wife, although 
she had much reason to complain of her husband’s gallantries, testified deep 
and sincere affliction; and none of those who were engaged in this assassina- 
tion, were ever restored to her favour. Many years after. General Benigsen 
still held his command. 

This horrible event, however, petrified all Europe with horror; and every- 
one was particularly shocked at the dreadful openness with which the 
Russians stated tlie whole particulars at every court. The situation of Eng- 
land, and the affairsiof the whole world, were altered by this circumstance. 
The difficulties attendant on tlie commencement of a ne1»' reign changed the 
direction of the policy of the Russian court. On the 5 th of April, the English 
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sailors, who had been made prisoners of war, in consequence of the embargo, 
and sent into the interior of the country, were recalled. The commission, 
which had been charged with the hquidation of the monies due from the 
Enghsh traders, was dissolved. Count Palilen, who still remained first min- 
ister, informed the English admirals, on the 20th of April, that Russia acceded 
« to all the demands of the English cabinet; that it being the wish of its sovereign 
to terminate all differences in an amicable manner, according to the propo.sal 
of the British government, all hostilities would cease until the arrival of an 
answer from London. The desire of an immediate peace with England was 
loudly declared, and everything announced die approaching triumph of that 
power, After the armistice of Copenhagen, Admiral Parker had proceeded to 
the Isle of Mona to watch the Russian and Swedish fleets. But Coimt 
Pahlen’s declaration satisfied liini in this respect; and he returned to his 
moorings at Kiogc, after having communicated to the Swedes that he 
should allow their merchant-ships to pass unmolested. 

Denmark, however, continued to put herself in a state of defence. Her 
fleet remained entire, arid had sustained no loss; it consisted of sixteen ships of 
war. The preparations for its armament, and the works necessary for putting 
the crown batteries and those of the Isle of Amack in the best possible state of 
defence, wholly occupied the Prince Royal. But the negotiations were con- 
tinued with the greatest activity both at London and Berlin, and Lord Saint- 
Helais left England for St. Petersburg, on the 4th May. The Elbe was soon 
opened to English commerce. On the 20th of May, Hamburg was evacuated 
by the Danes, and Hanover by the Prussians. 

Nelson, who succeeded Admiral Parker in the command of the squadron, 
proceeded on the 8 th of May to Sweden, and wrote to the Swedish admiral, 
that if he came out of Carlscrona with liis fleet, he would attack him. He then 
with part of the squadron made for Revel, where he arrived on the 12th. He 
was in hopes of meeting with the Russian squadron, but it had left that poit 
on the 9th, There is no doubt but that if Nelson had foimd the Russian fleet 
in that port, the batteries of which were in a very bad condition, he would 
have attacked and destroyed it. On the i6th. Nelson left Revel and joined his 
fleet on the coast of Sweden. That power opened its ports to the English on 
the 19th of May. The embargo was taken off the British shipping in Russia 
on the 20th of May. Prussia had been in»communication with England from 
the 16th. Lord St. Helens arrived at St. Petersburg on the 29th of May, and 
on the 17th of June, signed the famous treaty which put an end to the 
differences which had arisen between the maritime powers of the North and 
England. On the 15th, Count Bemstorf, ambassador extraordinary from the 
Court of Copenhagen, arrived at London, to treaty on the part of his 
soverogaf and on (die 17th Denmark raised the embargo laid on the English 
shaping. 
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Thus, in three months from the death of Paul, the confederacy of the. 
North was dissolved, and the triumph of England secured, 

I had sent my aide-dc-camp Dutoc to Petersburg, where he arrived on 
the 24.th of May ; his reception was liighly satisfactory, and every protestation 
of good-will was made to him. He had endeavoured to impress the fatal 
importance of the least act of weakness to the honour and independence of s 
nations, and the prosperity of the powers of the Baltic; and maintained that 
no such act would be justified by the state of affairs. England, he said, had the 
greater part of her land forces in Egypt, and needed several squadrons to 
cover them, and prevent the fleets of Brest, Cadiz, and Toulon from carrying 
succours to the French army of the East. England required a squadron of 
forty or fifty ships to watch Brest, and more than five and twenty ships in the 
Mediterranean; she was likewise under the nece.ssity of keeping considerable 
forces before Cadiz and the Texcl. He added, that Russia, Sweden, and Den- 
mark, could bring more than thirty-six well-armed ships against the English; 
that the result of the battle of Copenhagen had only been the destrucrion of 
a few hulks, and had in no respect diminished the power of the Danes; that 
far from changing their sentiments, it had only increased their irritation to 
the highest pitch; that the ice would soon compel the EngUsh to quit the 
Baltic; that during the winter it Would be possible to effect a general pacifica- 
tion; that if the Court of Russia was resolved to conclude peace, as it appeared 
to be, from the steps already taken, it would at least, be advisable to make 
only temporary sacrifices, and to avoid making the slightest change in the 
acknowledged principles of the right of the neutrals and the independence of 
the seas; that Denmark, when menaced by a numerous squadron, and con- 
tending singly against it, had, in the preceding August, consented not to have 
her ships convoyed, until the subject should have midergone discussion; and 
that Russia might adopt the same course, gain rime by concluding prelimin- 
aries, and renouncing the right of convoy, until definite terms of conciliation 
could be arranged. 

These arguments expressed in several notes, seemed, at one time, to have 
had some effect on the young Emperor. But he was himself under the 
influence of a party which had been guilty' of a great crime, and wliicb, to 
divert attention from themselves, wished, at any price, to enable the Baltic 
to enjoy the blessings of peace, in./ 3 fdcr to cast additional odium on the 
memory of their victim, and to cheat public opinion. 

Europe witnessed with astonishment the ignominious treaty which Russia 
signed, and which Denmark and Sweden were consequently obliged to adopt. 
It was equivalent to a declaration of the slavery of the seas, and a proclama- 
tion of the sovereignty of the British parliament. This treaty was such, that 
England had nothing more to’ wish for, and that a third*rate power would 
have blushed to sign it. It excited, too, the more surprise, because England 
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.was involved in such difficulties that she would have been satisfied with any 
convention that would have extricated her from them. It was therein 
declared: ist, That the flag no longer covered the cargo; that the property of 
an enemy might be confiscated on board of a neutral vessel: adly, That 
neutral ships under convoy should be subject to search by the cruisers of the 
belligerents; although not by privateers and letters of marque; which, far 
from being a concession on the part of England, was wholly for her interest, 
because the French, being so inferior in strength, had nothing but privateers 
at sea. 

Thus the Emperor Alexander consented to allow one of his squadrons of 
five or six seventy-fours, escorting a convoy, to be turned from its course, 
to lose several hours, and to suffer an English brig to carry off part of its con- 
voy. The right of blockade alone was well defined; the English thought it 
of little importance to prevent neutrals from entering a port, when they 
were allowed to stop them anywhere, on declaring that the cargo belonged 
wholly or in part to a merchant of the enemy’s country. Russia wished 
to have it understood as a concession in her favour that naval stores were 
not comprised among the contraband articles! But the distinction of contra- 
band is a nullity, when everything may be considered so by suspicion of the 
proprietor; everything is contraband when the flag does not cover the 

We have said in this chapter that the principles of the rights of neutrals are; 
1st, That the flag covets the cargo; 2dly, That the right of search relates solely 
to ascertain the flag, and that there is nothing contraband on board; 3dly, 
That the only contraband articles are military stores; 4.thly, That every mer- 
chant-ship, convoyed by a ship of war, is exempt from search: 5thly, That 
the right of blockade relates exclusively to ports really blockaded. We have 
added that these principles had been defended by all lawyers and all powers, 
and recognized in all treaties. Wc have proved that they were in force in 
1780, and were respected by the English; that they were still so in 1800, and 
were the object of the quadruple alliance signed on the i6th of December in 
that year. It may, at tliis time, be truly said, that Russia, Sweden, and Den- 
mark, have acknowledged different principles. 

We shall see, in the war which succeeded the treaty of Amiens, that Eng- 
land went farther, and disregarded this last principle wliich she had acknow- 
ledged, by establishing the blockade commonly called a blockade upon 
paper. 

Russia, Sweden, and Deiunark, declared, by the treaty of the 17th of 
Jpluary, l8oi, that the seas belonged to England; and they thereby authorized 
Fiance, a belligecent power, to acknowledge no principle of neutrality on die 
seas- Thus at the^very time when private property and individuals are 
respected in watfere by land, private property is seized, in maritime war, not 
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only under the flag of the hostflc nation, but even under neutral colours; 
which affords reason to believe that if England alone had kid down the laws 
of war by land, she would have established the same principles as she has by 
sea, Europe would in that case have relapsed into barbarity; and the effects of 
individuals would have been liable to seizyre in the same manner as public 
property. 



chapter XXXV 
ULM. MOB.EAU 


Defects of the plans of the campaigns of lygs, 1796 ^ 1797. 
Position of the French armies in 1800. Position oj the 
Austrian armies. My plan. My dispositions. Opening of 
the campaign. Armistice of Pahrsdorf ij, July^ 1800. 
Critical remarks. 


T he French Repubhc had maintained three armies on the Rhine 
during the campaigns of 1795, 1796, and 1797. That called the 
Army of the North had its head-quarters at Amsterdam, and 
was composed of 20,000 Batavians, and as many French troops. 
By the treaties existing between the two Republics, that of 
Holland was to maintain a body of 25,000 French to protect the country. 
This army of from 40 to 45,000 men was to guard the coast of Holland, from 
the Scheldt to the Ems, and on the land side, the frontiers as far as opposite 
Wcsel. The second army, or that of the Sainbre and Meuse, had its head- 
quarters at Duaeldorf, and blockaded Mentz and Ehrenbreitstein. The head- 
quarters of the third, called the Army of the Rhine, were at Strasburg; it was 
supported on Switzerland, and blockaded Pliilipsburg. 

The army of the North was, in reality, only an army of observation, 
intended to awe the partisans of the house of Orange, and to oppose any 
attempt the English might make to land troops in Holland. The peace con- 
cluded at Basle with Prussia and the houses of Hesse and Saxony, had estab- 
lished tranquillity throughout all the north of Germany. 

The army of the Sambre and Meuse, which was necessary as long as Prussia 
formed part of the coalition, became useless from the moment the French 
Republic had only to maintain war against Austria, an^ the southern part of 
Germany. In the campaign of 1796, this army, commanded by Jourdan, 
marched upon the Maine, took Wurtzburg, and took up a position on the 
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Rednitz; its left supported on the entrance of Bohemia hy Egra, whilst its 
right debouched in the Valley of the Danube. The army of the Rhine, com- 
manded by Moreau, marched from Strasburg, crossed the Black Mountains 
and Wurtemburg, passed the Lech and entered Bavaria. Whilst these two 
armies of the Rhine and the Sambre and Meuse were manoeuvring under the 
command of two generals who acted independendy of each other, the Austrian* 
army opposed to them had united under the sole command of the Archduke 
Charles. Its forces being concentrated on the Danube at Ingoldstadt and 
Ratisbon, and being placed between the French armies, succeeded in pte- 
venring their forming a junction. The Archduke Charles defeated Bernadotte, 
who commanded the right of the army of the Sambre and Meuse, forced him 
to retreat towards Wurtzburg, and at length compelled him to repass the 
Rhine. The army of the Pjiine remained spectators of this march of Prince 
Charles upon the army of the Sambre and Meuse; Moreau, when too late, 
ordered Desaix to pass over to the left bank of the Danube to the aid of 
Jourdan; this want of resolution in the general of the army of the Rhine soon 
obliged that army to retreat. It repassed the BJiine, and took up its furst posi- 
tion on the left bank. Thus the Austrian army, which was very inferior to the 
two French armies, ovenhrew, without coming to any general engagement, 
all the plans formed by the French for the campaign, and reconquered the 
whole of Germany. 

The plan of the French was as defective for the defensive as the offensive. 
From the moment when they had only Austria to contend with, there should 
have been only one army, having only one line, and directed only by one 
commander-in-chief. 

In 1799, France was mistress of Switzerland. Two armies were formed; the 
one called die Army of die Rhine, the other the Army of Helvetia. The first, 
which afterwards took the name of die Army of the Danube, under the com- 
mand of Jourdan, passed the Rhine, crossed the Black Mountains, and arrived 
at Stockach, where, being defeated by Prince Charles, it was obliged to repass 
the Rhine at the very time the array of Helvetia remained in its position, 
commanding all Switzerland. Thus the French again fell into the error of 
having two independent armies, when there should have been only one; and 
when Jourdan was beaten at S tockach, it was upon Switzerland he should have 
fallen back, and not upon Strasburg and Brisac. The army of the Rhine was 
afterwards intrusted with the defence of the left bank of the river, opposite 
Strasburg; and the army of Helvetia, which became the principal army of the 
Republic, lost part of Switzerland, and remained on the Limath for some 
rime; but at Zurich, under the command of Massena, it took advantage of the 
error the Allies fcll,4nto by dividing diemsclvss likewise into twO armies, 
defeated the Russians, and regained all Switzerland. 

In the month of January; 1800, this army of Helvetia cantoned in S-witzer- 
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land; that of the Lower Rhine, under General Lecourhe, in ■winter-quarters', 
on the left bank of the Rhine; that of Holland, under Brune, witnessed the 
embarkation of the Duke of York’s last division. (Generals Massena, Brune, 
Lecourbe, and Championnet, were personally attached to me, but very 
inimical to Sieyes; they participarted more or less in the opinions of the 
-Jacobins of the Manege. It became necessary to break all these connexions, 
by changing, without delay, the generals-in-cliief If ever the army could 
give cause for alarm, it could only arise from the influence of the violent 
party, and not from that of the moderates, which was then greatly in the 
minority.) 

The army of Italy, being defeated at Genoa, rallied in disorder in the passes 
of the Apennines; Coni capitulated; Genoa was menaced; but Lieutenant- 
General Saint-Cyr repulsed a corps of the Austrian army beyond the 
Bocchetta. which gained him a sword of honour; tliis was the first national 
reward decreed by me, as head of the state. The two armies went into winter- 
quarters: the Austrians on the beautiful plains of Piedmont and Mont- 
Ferrat; the French on the other side of the Apennines, from Genoa to the Var. 
This country, which had long been blockaded by sea, and without communi- 
cation with the Valley of the Po, was exhausted. The French administration, 
which was ill-organized, was intrusted to faithless hands. 

The cavalry and other horses were perishing for want; contagious diseases 
and desertion were disorganizing the army; and the evil rose to such a height, 
that whole corps abandoned their positions, and, with drums beating and 
colours flying, repassed the Var. These disorders gave rise to many general 
orders from me to die soldiers of Italy. I said to them, ‘Soldiers, the circum- 
stances which detain me at the head of the Government, prevent my being in 
the midst of you; your wants are great; every measure is taken to supply 
them. The first quahty of a soldier is patient endurance of fatigue and priva- 
tion; valour is but a secondary virtue. Several corps have quitted their posi- 
tions; they have been deaf to the voice of their officers; the seventeenth hght 
demi-brigade is of this number. Are, then, the heroes of CastigUone, of 
Rivoli, of Ncumark, no more? They would rather have perished than have 
deserted their colours; they would have called their young comrades back to 
honour and duty. Soldiers, do you complain that your rations have not been 
regularly distributed? What would, you have done, if, like the fourth and 
twenty-second light demi-brigades, the eighteenth and thirty-second of the 
linci you had found yourselves in die midst of the Desert, without bread or 
■water, subsisting on horses and camck? Victory will give us hreadj said iheyi 
andyou—you desert your colours 1 Soldiers of Italy, a new general commands 
you; lie*w3s always in the foremost ranks, in the moments of your brightest 
glory; rest your confidence in him, he will bring back victory to your ranks. 
Lshall cause a daily account to be seiit me of the conduct of all the troops, and 
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particularly of that of the seventeenth light dcini-btigade and the sixty-tiiird 
of the line; they will remember the confidence I once hod in them.’ 

These magic words put a stop to the evil as by enchantment: the army was 
reorganized, subsistence was provided, and the deserters returned. 

I called Massena from Helvetia, and gav 5 him the command of the arnry of 
Italy. This general, who was well acquainted with all the pa.ssc.i of the Apcn-» 
nines, was more fit than any other person for this war of manoeuvres; on 
ro February he arrived at his head-quarters at Genoa. 

General Brune, who was at first summoned to tlie Council of State, was 
some weeks after sent to the Loire to comlnand tlie army of the West; 
General Augereau succeeded him in the command in Holland. The following 
proclamation was issued to the armies: 

‘Soldiers, in promismg peace to the people of France, I spoke to you; I 
know your valour, you are the same men who conquered in Holland, on the 
Rhine, in Italy, and who gave peace under the walls of Vienna, Soldiers! it is 
no longer the frontiers that you are called on to defend, the country of your 
enemies are to be invaded. There is not one of you who has made a campaign 
who does not know that the most essential quality of a soldier is the power of 
bearing hardships with patience; many years of a faulty administration cannot 
be repaired in a day. As first magistrate of the Republic, it will be gratifying 
to me to make known to the whole nation those troops, who, by their discip- 
line and valour, shall deserve to be regarded as the supporters of the country. 
Soldiers ! at a fit season I will be in the midst of you, and Europe shall be made 
to remember that you belong to a valiant race.’ 

Such was the situation of the armies; I immediately ordered the junction of 
those of the Rhine and Helvetia into one, under the denomination of the 
Army of the Riinc; I gave the command to general Moreau, who had shewn 
himself wholly devoted to me, on i8 Bruniairc. Moreau was an enemy to the 
Directory, and still more so to the SociM du Manege-, although he had met 
with nothing but losses in the campaign just ended, and was less esteemed than 
the generals wlio had lately saved Switzerland at Zurich, and Holland at 
Alkmaar, by making a son of the King of England capitulate, he was well 
acquainted with the country which was to be the scene of action for the army 
of Germany, which deterraiited me to place entire confidence in liim, and put 
him at the head of that army. The French troops were in want of everything, 
their distress w^as extreme; all the winter was employed in recruiting, 
clothing, ajtd paying the arrears of this army. A detachment from the army 
of Hohmid was directed towards Mentz, and the army of the Rhine soon be- 
came one of the finest the Republic ever had; it amounted to 150,000 men, 
and was formed of a§ the old troops. 

Paul I was dissatisfied with the policy of Austria and"Eng!bnd; the flower 
of Hs army had perished in Italy unejer Suwarrow, in Switzerland under 
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Korsakow, and in Holland under Hermann. The ancient and new pretensions 
of the English respecting the navigation of neutral vessels, rendered him daily 
less favourably disposed towards them; the commerce of neutral vessels, 
particularly those of the states on the Baltic was interrupted; fleets of mer- 
chant ships, convoyed by men of war, were insulted, and subjected to being 
-.searched. On the other hand, the changes which had taken place in the principles 
of the French gojhc imcnt, since i8 Brumaire, had lessened, or suspended his 
hatred to the Frjrch Revolution; he admired the firmness which I had shewn 
in Italy and Egypt, and which I continued every day to display; these dreum- 
.stances determined his conduci!, and if he did not abandon the coalition, he 
at least ordered his arnjies to quit the field of battle, and repass the Vistula. 

The withdrawing of the Russian army did not discourage Austria. She 
called forth all her resources, and raised two great armies. The one in Italy 
consisted of 140,000 men; it was commanded by Field-Marshal Melas, and 
intended to act on the offensive, and to take Genoa, Nice, and Toulon. It was 
to be joined under the walls of the latter place by an English army of 18,000 
men, who were to assemble at Mahon, and by the Neapohtan army of 20,000 
men, Willot was at the head-quarters of Melas, for the purpose of exciting an 
insunection in the Southern departments of the Republic, where the Bour- 
bons imagined they had partisans. 

The other army, in Germany, commanded by Field-Marshal Kray, was 
120,000 strong, including the troops of the Empire, and those in the pay of 
England. This latter army was intended to remain on the defensive, to protect 
Germany. The experience of the last campaign had convinced Austria of all 
the difficulties attached to a war in Switzerland, Field-Marshal Kray had his 
head-quarters at Donau-Schingen; his principal magazines atStockach,Engen, 
Moeskirch, and Biberach. Efis army was composed of four corps. 

The right, commanded by Licutenant-Field-Marshal Statray, was upon the 
Maine. The left, under the command of the Prince De Reuss, was in the 
Tyrol. The two others were on the Danube, with vanguards, one under 
Lieutenant-General Kienmayet, opposite Kehl; die other under Major- 
General Giulay, in Btisgavv: a third, under Prince Ferdinand, in the Forest- 
Towns in die environs of Bale; a fourth, mider the Prince De Vaudemont, 
opposite Scliaffhauscn. 

Under these circumstances it became necessary for the army of the Rhine 
to act vigorously on the offensive; its numbers were nearly double those of 
the enemy, whilst the Austrian army of Italy was more than double the 
French army, which, consisting of 40,000 men, guarded the Apennines, and 
the he^hts of Genoa. An army of reserve, of 35,000 men, was assembled on 
the Saoru!, to be in readiness to support the army of Gertriany, if necessary, to 
debouch through Switzerland, on the Po, ana attack the Austrian army of 
ftftlyin therear. 
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The Cabinet of Vienna calculated that its armies would be in the heart of 
Provence by the middle of summer; and the Cabinet of the Tuileries expected 
that its army of the Rliine would be on the Inn, before that time. 

I ordered General Moreau to act on the offensive, and to enter Germany, in 
order to arrest the progress of the Austrian army of Italy, which had already 
reached Genoa. The whole army of the Rhine was to assemble in Switzer-, 
land; and pass the Rhhie at Schaffhausen; as the movement of the left of the 
army on its right, was to be screened by the Rhine and to be prepared long 
beforehand, the enemy would know nothing of it. By throwing four bridges 
at once across the river at Schaffhausen, all the French army would get over 
in twenty-four hours, would reach Stockach, ovcrtlirow the left of the enemy, 
and take in the rear all the Austrians placed between the right bank of the 
RJiine, and the defiles of the Black Forest. In six or seven days from the 
opening of the campaign the army would be before Uhn; those who could 
escape from the Austrian army, would retire into Bohemia. Thus the first 
movement of the campaign would have produced the separation of the 
Austrian army from Ulm, Phihpsburg and Ingolstadt, and placed Wurtem- 
berg and the whole of Suabia and Bavaria in our power. Tliis plan of opera- 
tion would have produced events more or less decisive, according to the 
chances of war, and tlic boldness and rapid movements of the French general. 
But General Moreau was incapable of executing, or even comprehending 
such a movement. He sent General DessoUes to Paris, to submit another pro- 
ject to the Minister of War: following the routine of the campaigns of 1796 
and I 797 i he proposed to pass the Rhine at Mentz, Strasburg, and B^e. I, 
much dissatisfied, thought at first of going myself to head the army: I calcul- 
ated that I should be under the walls of Vienna before the Austrian army of 
Italy could reach Nice; but tlie internal agitations of the Republic prevented 
my leaving the capital and remaining at a great distance for so long a time. 
Moreau’s project was modified, and he was authorised to take a middle 
course, wliich consisted in making his left pass the river at Brisach, bis 
centre at Bale, and his right above Schaffhausen. He was, above all, enjoined 
to have only one single line of operation; yet this last plan appeared too 
bold to him when he came to execute it, and he accordingly made some 
alterations. 

The armisdee was concluded at Pahrsdorf on t5 July. The three fortresses 
of Ingolstadt, Ulm, and Philipsburg were to remain blockaded, but to be 
daily supplied with provisions during the dmc fixed for the suspension of 
arms. The whole of the Tyrol remained in the power of Austria, and die line 
of demarcation passed by the Iser, to the foot of the Tyrolese mountains. 
From 24 June Field-Marshal Kray had proposed to observe the armistice con- 
cluded at Marengo, ofwhichhchadjust received inteUigencc. The remainder 
of the month of July, and during the months of August, September, October* 
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and part of November, the armies remained in presence of each other; and 
hostilities were not resumed until November. 

The Government had directed General Moreau to collect his army behind 
the lake of Constance, by Switzerland; to conceal his march from the enemy, 
by precluding aU communication from the left to the right bank of the 
^Rliine; towards the close of April to throw four bridges across the river, 
between Schaffhausen, Stein, and the lake of Constance; to pass upon the 
right bank of the Danube with his whole army; to advance upon Stockach 
and Engen; to support his right on the Danube and his left on the lake of 
Constance; to take m rear all the hostile divisions which should be found in 
position upon the Black Mountains and in the valley of the Rhine, separate 
them from their magazines, and afterwards to advance upon Ulm before the 
enemy. Moreau did not understand this plan. If he had debouched by the 
lake of Constance with the whole army, he would have surprised, defeated, 
and taken the half of the Austrian army; the remains of it could only have 
rallied upon the Neckar: he would have been at Ulm before them! How 
important would these results have been. The campaign would have been 
decided within the first fortnight. 

The scheme of passing upon the left bank of the Danube, above Ulm, was 
full of peril and extremely hazardous; if Kray and the Prince of Reuss united, 
had manoeuvred with the left on the Danube, and the right on the Tyrol, the 
French army might have been taken in flagrante delicto, and greatly endangered. 
But, since the French general was bent upon this useless and rash operation, he 
should have executed it resolutely and at once; the passage having been sur- 
prised on the 19th, the whole army should have been on the left bank on the 
20th, leaving only a few moveable columns in observation upon the right 
bank, and should have advanced directly upon Ulm and Nordlingen, in 
order to attack the Austrian army in flank, and to oblige it, if Kray had 
resolved on retreating, to receive batde; and to seize its intrenched camp, if 
Kray had determined to pass upon the right bank in order to march against 
the French army. On this plan Moreau had notliing to fear; his army, 
superior as it was in strength and confidence, if it had lost the right bank, 
would have established itself upon the left; all chances were in its favour; 
having planned the movement it would have marched united to surprise the 
enemy during his movements, while i^ would leave notliing exposed to 
measures which might originate with the enemy. This is the advantage pos- 
sessed by every army which marches united. What could General Riche- 
pansev who was nearest to Ulm, have done, if Kray and the Prince of Reuss 
bad attacked him with 60,000 men; and what would have become of the 
army if Richepanse's corps had been defeated, and had Jpst its hnc of opera- 
tion On the right bapjt, sustaining there so considerable a check before it had 
gaineda footing upon the left bank? 
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The armistice did not accomplish the aim of Government, which, in order 
to secure the position of the armies, was desirous of possessing the four places 
of Ulm, Philipsburg, Ingolstadt, and Inspruck. 

If the Austrian general had availed himself of the advantages he possessed, 
and of the indecision and erroneous manoeuvres of his adversary, he would, 
in spite of the successes and superiority of the latter, have driven liim back 
into Switzerland. 
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GENOA. MASSENA. 1800 


Respective positions oj the Armies of Italy. Genoa. Melas 
intersects the French army. Massena endeavours ineffectu- 
ally to re-establish his communications with his left. He 
is invested in Genoa. Blockade of Genoa. Melas marches 
upon the Var; Suchet abandons Nice. Massena attempts 
to raise the blockade. Pressed by famine , Massena negoti- 
ates. Surrender of Genoa. The Austrians recross the Alps 
in order to advance to meet the Army of reserve. 
Suchet pursues them. Consequences of the victory of 
0. Suchet takes possession of Genoa. Critical 
remarks. 



r I ihc principal army of the house of Austria was that of Italy: it 
I was commanded by Field-Marshal Melas; his effective strength 
I amounted to 140,000 men, of which 130,000 were under arms. 
I The whole of Italy was at the command of the Austrians — from 
JL- Rome to Milan, from the Isonzo to the Alps contiguous to the 
coast; neither the Grand Duke, nor the King of Sardinia, nor tire Pope, had 
been able to obtain permission to retunj to tlieir dominions. The minister 
Thugut retained the first at Vienna, the second at Florence, and the third at 
Venice. 

The operations of the Austrian administration extended over the whole of 
Italy. Nothing clieckcd it; all the treasures of this beautiful country were 
devoted to the restoration and improvement of the storey and ammunidon of 
that army, which, pt^jud of the successes it had obtained during the preceding 
campaign, had now to tender itself worthy of fixing the attention of all. 
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Europe, and being called upon to perform the principal part in the campaign 
about to be opened. Nothing seemed above its reach; its generals flattered 
themselves with the certainty of entering Genoa and Nice; passing the Var, 
and joining the English army of Mahon in the port of Toulon; planting the 
Austrian eagle upon the towers of the ancient city' of Marseilles, and taking 
up their winter quarters upon the Rh6nc and the D urance. • 

In the beginning of the month of Marcii, Field-Marshal Melas raised his 
cantonments, leaving all his cavalry, parks of reserve, and heavy artillery, 
which would liave been useless to him until after passing the Var, in the plains 
of Italy. He placed 30,000 foot under the command of Generals Wuccasso- 
wich, Laudon, Haddich, and Kaim, to guard the fortified places and de- 
bouches of the Splugen, Saint-Gothard, the Simplon, Saiiit-Bernard, Mont 
Cenis, Mont Genevre, and Argenticre; and he liiniself, with from 70 to 
80,000 men, approached the Ligurian Apennines. His left, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant-Field-Marshal Ott, advanced on Bobbio, whence he 
pushed a vanguard forward upon Scstri di Levante, to communicate with the 
Enghsh squadron, and draw off the attention of the French general. He 
marched the centre to Acqui, and fixed his head-quarters there. His right he 
intrusted to Lieutenant-Field-Marshal Ulsnitz. 

The French army beheld with confidence the conqueror of Zurich at its 
head. It was called on to fight upon ground, every step of which brought 
some glorious event to its recollection. Four years had not yet elapsed since it 
had, although scanty in number and in want of everything, but supplying all 
its deficiencies by courage and undeviating cletcrmination, obtained numer- 
ous victories, planted its standards upon the banks of the Adige and the con- 
fines of the Tyrol within fifty days, and raised to so lofty a pitch the glory of 
the French name. During the months of January, February, and March, its 
internal management had been regulated; the pay liad been distributed, and 
considerable supplies of provisions had changed dearth to abundance; the 
ports of Marseilles, Toulon, and Antibes, were still full of vessels employed in 
provisioning it. It was beginning to forget the defeats which it had sustained 
during the year preceding; and it was as well off as the poverty ofthc country 
in which it was would admit of. Tliis army amounted to 40,000 men; but it 
liad establishments for 100,000. All the intelligence which it received from the 
interior of France during tlie formeii campaign, had excited the spirit of fac- 
tion, discussion, and dejection: the Republic seemed at that time writhing in 
the pangs of death ; but now all things concurred to rouse it to emulation, for 
France was regenerated. Thirty millions of French people, united around 
their leader and strong in tltc mutual confidence whicli they inspired, repre- 
sented the Hercules oSGaul, armed with his club, and ready to fell thc'cncmies 
qf his liberty and mdependence, to the earth. " 

Xhe; hcad-quatten were at Genoa. Brigadier-General Oudinot commanded 
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the staff, and General Lamartelliere the artillery. Massena had confided the 
left of his army to Lieutenant-General Suchet, who commanded four divi- 
sions. The first of these occupied Rocca-Barbena; the second, Settepani and 
Melagno; the third, Saint-James and Notre-Dame de Neves; and the fourth 
was in reserve at Fiscale, and uporx the heights of San Pantaleone; the whole 
- of his force amounted to 12,000 men. Lieutenant-General Soult commanded 
the centre, which was 12,000 strong, and formed into three divisions. That of 
General Gardaimc defended Cadibona, Vado, Montelegino, and Savona — 
die fianhers defended die heights of Stella; General Gasan defended the 
debouches in front and rear, said upon the flanhs of the Bocchetta; General 
Marbot commanded the reserve; and Lieutenant-General MioUis the right, 
5,000 strong; he covered the eastern coast, occupying Recco by his right, 
Monte Cornua by his centre, and by his left the Col di Toriglio situated at the 
beginning of the valley de la Trebia. There was a reserve of 5,000 men in the 
town; and the whole army amounted to from 34 to 36,000 men. The passes 
from Argentieres to the sources of the Tanaro were choked up with snow. 

Genoa, in the spirit of its government, in its pohtical opinions, and in its 
devotedness, was thoroughly French. 

In the month of March, Vice-Admiral Keith, who commanded the English 
squadron in the Mediterranean, notified to the consuls of the different nations 
the blockade of all the ports and coasts of the Repubhc of Genoa, from Vinti- 
migha to Sarsana; he forbade neutrals to trade with an extent of coast of sixty 
leagues, which, however, he could not actually watch: this was, at one stroke 
of the pen, to declare them out of the protection of their sovereign’s flag. At 
the beginning of April, he was cruising before Genoa, which rendered com- 
munications with Provence, and the arrival of the provisions, which were in 
abundance in the magazines of Marseilles, Toulon, Antibes, Nice, etc., 
extremely precarious. 

The grand operations commenced on 6 April. Field-Marshal Melas, with 
four divisions, attacked Montelegino and Stella at the same time; Lieutenant- 
General Soult hastened up with liis reserve to the assistance of the left. The 
action was kept up briskly the whole day; Palfy’s division entered Cadibona 
and Vado; those of Saint-Julien and Lattermaim entered Montelegino and 
Arbizola; Soult rallied liis left upon Savona, strengthened the garrison of the 
citadel, and retired upon Vareggio to cover Genoa; three English ships of war 
moored in the toad of Vado. Melas moved his head-quarters to La Madona di 
SaVoiu, and invested die fort; he found at Vado several six-and-thirty 
pounders, and large mortars with which the coast-batteries were lined. The 
Erotchline was intersected the very first day. Suchet, on the left, was separ- 
ated Icdm the rest of the army* but he preserved his«iCommunication with 
prance. 

thi she same day, Ott, with the, left, debouched in three columns upon 
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Miollis, the left coluntn along by the sea, the centre by Monte Cotnua, and 
the right by the Col di Toriglio; he was victorious at all points; occupied 
Monte Faccio and Monte Ratti, invested the three forts of Guezzi, Richelieu, 
and Santa Tecla; and hghted the fires of his bivouacs a caimon-shot from the 
latter town. The atmosphere was inflamed by them to the very skies. The 
Genoese, men, women, old people, and children, ran out upon the walls to^ 
gaze on a spectacle so new and so important to them; tliey waited with im- 
patience for the morning; they were then to become the prey of the Germans, 
whom their forefathers had, with so much glory, defeated and driven out of 
their city ! Those of the oligarchical party smilpd in secret, and with difficulty 
dissembled their gladness; but the bulk of the people was in consternation. 
At the first appearance of sunrise, Massena opened the gates and marched out 
with the division of Miollis and the' reserve. He attacked Monte Faccio and 
Monte Ratti, took them in rear, and precipitated the divisions of the impru- 
dent Ott, who Jiad advanced so inconsiderately alone and so far from rhe rest 
of his army, into the ravines and bogs. The victory was complete; Monte 
Cornua, Recco, and the Col di TorigHo, were retaken. In the evening, 1,500 
prisoners, one general, some cannon, and seven colours, the trophies of the 
day, entered Genoa amidst the acclamations and rejoicings of all its worthy 
citizens. 

The loth, nth, 12th, 13th, I4.th, and isth, were spent in marches, manoeu- 
vres, and combats. It often happened that the columns of the two armies 
were moving, side by side, in oppo.site directions, separated by torrents or 
bogs, which prevented their fighting in their marches, though very close to 
each other. Massena saw the impossibility of restoring his communication: 
the want of concert between the attacks of Massena and those of Suchet pre- 
vented their being simultaneous; but the loss of the enemy, in the various 
engagements, was double that of the French. On the 21st, Masseiu evacuated 
Voltri to approach the ramparts of Genoa, into which town he made 5,000 
prisoners file off before him. Colonel Mouton, of the third of the line, since 
created Coujtt de Lobau, acquired honour in all these attacks; he saved the 
rearguard at the passage of the bridge of Voltri, by his intrepidity. The people 
of Genoa, witnessing the bravery of the French soldiers, and the devotion and 
resolution of the generals, became filled with enthusiasm and aflection for the 
army. , 

From this day, 31 April, Masscna‘s army no longer bote the character of a 
campaigning army; it seemed only the strong and brave garrison of a place of 
the &st order. This situation presented liim with fresh laurels; few positions 
were more favourable than that occupied by Massena. Master of so vast an in- 
trenched camp, whic;!?. bars the whole chain of the Apennines, he was able, by 
crossing the town, to move from the right to the left itna few hours; which 
the enemy could not accomplish under several days’ march. The Austrian 
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general soon became sensible of all the advantages wliich such a theatre 
afforded to his enemy. On the 30th, in a combined attack, he approached the 
walls of Genoa, while Admiral Keith exchanged a warm cannonade with the 
batteries of the moles and quays. At first fortune smiled upon all his arrange- 
ments. He carried the level of Deux Freres, surrounded fort Diamant, block- 
aded that of Richelieu, occupied the sides of Monte Ratti, of Monte Faccio, 
and even of La Madona del Monte, where he was desirous of placing, during 
the night, upon the position of Albana, a battery of twenty mortars, in order 
to burn the proud city of Genoa, and to destroy it by conflagration and revolt. 
But, in the afternoon, Massenj„ having concentrated all the forces behind liis 
ramparts, intrusted the defence of the town to tiic National Guard, and de- 
bouched upon Monte Faccio, which he surrounded on all sides, and re-tookit 
in spite of the most obstinate resistance: his troops re-entered the fort of 
Guezzi. Soult then marched upon the level of Deux Freres, and made himself 
master of it. The enemy lost all the positions they had gained in the morning. 
In the evening, the General-in-Chief returned to Genoa, with 1,200 prisoners, 
several flags, and die ladders which the Austrian army had provided for the 
escalade it had determined to attempt at the uniting point of the two 
enceintes, on the Bisagno side. 

Suchet maintained himself a long time in possession of Saint-Pantaleone 
and Melagno; but at length he retired into the position of Borghetto, no 
longer hoping that any efforts of his could re-establish the line of tlie army. 

After die disasters of this day the Austrian generals declined any farther 
attack upon a place so inauspicious to them. Genoa was without provisions, 
and could not long avoid a capitulation. Accordmg to the principles of war- 
fare in mountainous regions, they occupied strong positions round the place, 
to prevent the arrival of provisions by land, while the English squadron inter- 
cepted them by sea; the French general was, therefore, under the necessity of 
acting on the offensive and driving them from their posts, if he wished to 
communicate with the country, and to open the toads in order to procure die 
necessary forage and victuals. 

On die other side, the Court of Vienna was alarmed at the vast superiority 
of the French army of the Rhine, and at the immense preparations making by 
me as First Consul to carry die war upon the Danube; it hastened a diversion 
upon Provence. Melas proceeded to jthe Var, leaving Lieutenant-Field- 
Marshal Ott, with 30,000 men, to blockade Genoa in concert with the English 
squadron. 

All the couriers from Paris brought intelligence to Provence of the march 
of the army of reserve; the vanguard had already appeared at the Saint- 
Bemardt the result of this manoeuvre was evident .j^like in soldiers and 
dtilens; the confidence of the troops, like that'of the inhabitants, was exalted 
to the highest pitch of hope. General Willot, who was following the AP 5 tfi*tt 
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army, was forming a line of deserters; Pichcgrii was to put himself at the head 
of the disaffected of the South, ’^dlot had commanded in Provence, in 1797, 
before 18 Fructidor: at that moment of reaction, when the enemies of the 
Republic exerted so much influence in the interior, lie corresponded with 
them; and he had secretly organized a kind of Chouanerk in the departments 
of the Var and of the mouths of the Rhone. In the South the passions are"" 
strong; the partisans of the Republic were enthusiastic: they were the most 
furious anarchists in France: the opposite party was not more moderate; it 
had raised the standard of revolt and civil war after 3 1 May, and delivered up 
Toulon, the principal arsenal of France, to its hiost mortal enemy. Marseilles 
subsists only by commerce; the maritime superiority of the English had 
reduced it to a mere coasting-trade, and this weighed heavily upon it. Of ail 
France, this is the country in which fewest national domains were sold; 
monks and priests had but few benefices in it, and except in the district of 
Tairacona, its property experienced but few changes. All the efforts of the 
partisans of the Bourbons, however, were impotent; the principles of 18 Bru- 
maire had reumted a large majority of the citizens; and at length the move- 
ments of the army of reserve suspended all opinions, fixed universal attention, 
and excited universal interest. 

On 1 1 May, Melas made his entry into Nice; the enthusiasm of the Austrian 
officers was extreme; they had arrived at last upon the territory of the 
Republic, after having seen the French armies at the gates of Vienna. An 
English cruiser moored at the mouth of the Var; it announced the arrival of 
the army embarked at Mahon, which was to invest the fortress of Toulon. 
England longed to blow up these superb docks, and utterly destroy that 
arsenal, whence the army which threatened her Indian empire had issued. 

The Var is a torrent which, though generally fordable, occasionally swells 
in a few hours. Its fords are not to be relied on; and, besides, the line which 
Suchet defended was short; the left rested upon difficult tnountaim, and the 
right upon the sea, at 600 toises distance. 

Suchet’s corps, if turned would have been obliged to fall back upon Gagnes, 
and the defiles of the Estcrelles. But at length, on the 2ist, he received intelli- 
gence of the passage of the Saint-Bematd by the army of reserve, and of my 
arrival at Aosta. Melas set out immediately widi two divisions, passed the Col 
di Tende, and entered Coni on the zjrd; on the 24th he learned, at Savigliano, 
the taking of Ivr^e: he had sent Palfy before him some days previously. He 
still flattered himself that these pieces of intelligence were exaggerated; that 
this very formidable army would turn out to be only a body of 15, ot at most 
20,000 men, whicli he could easily keep in check with the troops he had 
brought with him, and those he had concentrated in the plain, of Italy," without 
giving up Genoa, but merely ^ y postponing his plans upiSn Provence, 

As soon as Massena was apprised tha^ he was blockaded by no more than 
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from 30 to 3 5,000 men, and that Melas had advanced with a part of the army 
upon the Var, he marched out of Genoa with no ill-founded hope of over- 
throwing the blockading body of the army, and terminatiitg the campaign. 
Pifteen thousand Frenchmen in his position were superior to 30,000 Austrians: 
and, in fact, the enemy were repulsed from all their advanced posts. 

On 10 May, Lieutenant-General Soult with 6,000 men, entered the eastern 
coast, upon the rear of Ott’s left, and re-entered Genoa with provisions and 
prisoners by the way of Monte Faccio; the attacks were renewed on 13 May, 
Ott concentrated his troops upon Monte Creto: the action was obstinate and 
bloody; Soult, after having performed prodigies of valour, fell severely 
wounded, and remained in the power of the enemy. 

Massena re-entered Genoa, having lost all hope of raising the blockade; and 
provisions becoming scarce and extremely dear. The inhabitants were suffer- 
ing from privation, and the rations of the soldiers were diminished; however, 
in spite of the vigilance of the English, some vessels from, Marseilles, Toulon, 
and Corsica, succeeded in entering Genoa. This succour would have done 
very well for the army, but was quite insufficient for a population of 50,000 
souls. There was some talk of capitulating, when, on 26 May, arrived the 
Chief of squadron Franceschi, who, on 24 April, had left Genoa for Paris; 
having been an eye-witness of the passage of the Saint-Bemard, he announced 
my approach to the walls of Genoa. This intrepid officer had embarked at 
Antibes in a light vessel; at the moment he was entering the port. Iris felucca 
being on the point of capture, he had, in order to save the despatches, no other 
resource than to trust to his exertions in swimming. The intelligence wlrich 
he brought cheered the army and the Genoese; the idea of prompt relief 
made them endure present evils patiently. The enemies of France were in 
consternation, their plots confounded, and the people were tracing upon 
maps, exposed at the shopdoorS the advance of an army in which their confi- 
dence reposed, and headed by a general beloved by them: they knew from 
the experience of former campaigns what they might expect from me. 

A convoy of corn, annoimced to be coming from Marseilles, was however 
expected witli the greatest impatience; one of the vessels forming a part of it 
entered the port on 30 May, and gave intelligence tliat she was followed by 
the rest of tlie convoy; the whole population was to be seen on the quay at the 
very break of day, to await the arrival 6f the succour so impatiently looked 
for. Their hopes were frustrated; no convoy arrived, and in the evening they 
were informed chat it had fallen into the hands of the enemy. This greatly dis- 
couraged the people, and the magistrates of the city had recourse to the ware- 
houses of cocoa, alarge quantity of which article was in the hands of the met- 
chants, Genoa is the mart which supplies the,, whole df Italy with it. There 
Were also warehou&s of millet, barley, and beans, in the place. On 24 May, 
dhe distribution of Jjrcad had ceaseck and nothing but cocoa was from that 
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time served out, Articles of tlie strictest necessity were beyond all price; a 
pound of bad bread cost jo francs; a pound of meat 6 francs; a towl 32. francs. 
During the night of i June, at two o’clock, it was supposed that cannon were 
heard. The soldiers and inhabitants ran out before day upon the ramparts; it 
was a vain illusion, and hopes thus defeated increased the dejection: desertion, 
a rare occurrence among French troops, became frequent; but in fact the* 
soldiers had not sufficient food. There were 8,000 Austrian prisoners in the 
hulks and the bagnios: up to this period they had received rations equally 
with the soldiers, but now it was impossible to give them any. Massena 
informed General Ott of this state of things , ,h and requested that provisions 
might be sent in to the prisoners, giving his word that no part of them should 
be diverted from the purpose for which they were intended. Ott begged the 
Enghsh Admiral to send in provisions for his prisoners, which the latter 
refused to do: this was one of the first causes of ill-will between them, The 
blockading army itself subsisted only by the assistance it received over sea: 
and depended for that assistance upon the fleet. On 2 June, the patience of the 
people appeared to he exhausted; the women assembled, tumultuously 
demanding bread or deatli. Everything was to be apprehended from the 
despair of so numerous a population; only ten days had elapsed since the 
arrival of Colonel Franceschi, but ten days are an age to those who are famish- 
ing! ‘Since the army of reserve was announced to us,’ said they, ‘if it were 
coming at all, it would have been here before now; Napoleon does not march 
so slowly; he has been stopped in his progress by insurmountable obstacles — 
he might by this time have marched four times the distance. The Austrian 
army is too strong, and his too weak; he has been unable to debouch from the 
mountains; we have no chance, and meanwhile the whole populaUon of our 
city is contracting diseases which will destroy us all. Have we not manifested 
sufficient patience, and sufficient attachment to the cause of our allies ? Is it not 
cruel to exact more from so numerous a population, composed of old people, 
of women and duldrcn, and of quiet citizens little accustomed to the horrors 
of War?’ 

At length Massena yielded to necessity: he promised the people that if he 
were not succoured within twenty-four hours, he would treat. He kept his 
word; on 3 June, he sent Adjutant-General Andrieux to General Ott. Oh, ffie 
fatality of human aflfairs ! Andrieuxanet, in the antichamber of the general, an 
Austrian staff-officer, who had just arrived post from the general head-quartets 
of Melas; he was the bearer of an order to raise the blockade, and to move 
with the utmost expedition upon ffic Po; and he announced to Ott tliat I had 
been at Chivasso ever since the 26tb, and was dien matching upon Milan. 
There was not a moatent to be lost in providing for the safety of thearmy. 

Andrieux was shewn in, ih his turn; he opened the-matter, in the usual 
way, by declaring that his general still had a month’s provision for his army; 
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but that the population was sufFering, that his heart was touched at it, and 
that he would surrender the place, if he were permitted to quit it with his 
arms, cannon, and baggage, without being made prisoner. 

Ott, disguising his surprise and joy, agreed to the proposal with eagerness. 
The negotiations were begun immediately; they lasted twenty-four hours. 

»■ Massena attended the conferences on the bridge of Coneghano, in person; he 
there met Admiral Keith and General Ott; the embarrassment of the latter 
was extreme; time was exceedingly precious, and he felt all the possible con- 
sequences of an hour’s delay under such circumstances. On the 4th, during 
the day, Ott learned that thenrmy of reserve had forced die passage of the 
Tesino, and entered Milan, occupying Pavia; and tliat the scouts were already 
upon the Adda; and yet, if he should accede to Massena’s terms, and suffer 
him to quit Genoa without being a prisoner of war, and retaining his arms 
and guns, he would have gained nothing. General Massena had still 12,000 
men, he would join Siichet, who had as many, and thus united, they would 
manoeuvre against him, weakened as he would be by the loss of a division, 
which he must of necessity leave at Genoa. He would therefore be unable to 
move upon the Po with more than about thirty battalions, wliich, reduced as 
they were by the losses of the campaign, would hardly furnish 1 5 ,000 men. 

Ott proposed that the French army should proceed to Antibes by sea, with 
their arms and baggage, and without being prisoners. That was rejected, and 
then it was agreed that 8,500 men of the garrison should quit the place by 
land, and take die high road to Voltri, and that the rest should be conveyed 
away by sea. The next day, the 6th, the greater part of the garrison, to the 
number of 8,500 men, with arms and baggage, but without camion, marched 
out and proceeded to Voltri; the Gencral-in-cluef with 1,500 men, and twenty 
field-pieces embarked on board of five French cruisers; the sick and wounded 
remained in the hospitals, imder the care of French medical officers. Ott 
intrusted Genoa to General Hohenzollem, with whom he left 10,000 men. 
The English Admiral took possession of the port and maritime establish- 
ments; convoys of provisions arrived from all quarters, and in a few days the 
greatest abundance took place of scarcity. The conduct of the English dis- 
pleased the people; they laid hands on everything; according to them, it was 
they who had taken Genoa, since it had yielded only to famine, and it was 
their cruisers which had stopped all the convoys of provisions. 

After the battle of Marengo, Suchet was ordered to march on Genoa: he 
established his head-quarters at Conegliano, and entered the place on 24 June, 
conffisrmably to the Convention of Alessandria. On 20 June, however, he 
signed a particular convention with General Hohenzollem. As soon as the 
people Genoa ceased to feel the pangs of faniin«4 they resumed their 
natural sentiments, ^Thc avidity of the English |iowerfiiily excited tlieit indig- 
Birion; the ktter wished to carry off everything. They even coveted the 
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merchandize in the open port. Warm discussions and affrays took place be- 
tween them and the people: several Englishmen were massacred, Suchet, 
informed of the conduct of the English Admiral, appealed to the clausc.s of 
the Convention; which gave rise to a curious correspondence between him 
and General Hohenzollern, who opposed all the undertakings qf the Engli.sh, 
and placed guards over the arsenal and at the port, to prevent their taking any- 
thing away: he conducted himsclfhonourably. 

The first intelligence of the surrender of Genoa was brought to me by 
some Milanese patriots, who had taken refuge in that city, and afterwards 
regained their country by crossing the mountains; it was but twenty-four 
hours later that I received official information of it. When the Genoese heard 
of the victory' of Marengo, their joy was extreme; their country was delivered. 
They participated sincerely in the glory of their allies. The oligarchical party 
shrunk again into nothing. The English and Austrians became more and 
more objects of menace and insult from the populace; blood was shed; and 
one Austrian regiment was almost entirely destroyed. Hohenzollern was 
obliged to apply' to Suchet for redress, and for his influence with the people to 
keep them quiet, during the few days he had to remain in the place before the 
arrival of the moment fixed for its restoration. The entry of Suchet into this 
great city was a triumph: 400 young ladies dressed in the French and Ligurian 
colours met the army. General Hohenzollern fulfilled all his engagements ; 
the English squadron stood off; and the Genoese regretted that they had not 
held out longer. They accused one another of pusillaniinity', and of having 
reposed too litde confidence in the fortune of the first magistrate of France; 
for, had they been certain of not being obliged to suffer for mote than five or 
six days, they would have still found strength to do it. 

While these important events were passing, Massena landed at Antibes, and 
there remained for some time. He arrived afterwards at Milan, before my 
departure to return to Paris, and assumed the command of the new Array of 
Italy. 

The Austrian army [before Genoa] was more than double that of the 
French; but tlie positions wliich the latter might have occupied were so 
strong, that it ought to have triumphed. Massena committed a fatal error in 
his mode of defence. 

It was necessary to choose, whether to move the head-quarters to Nice, and 
defend upon the upper crest from Argcntiere to Teiidc, thence to the Tanat- 
ello, the Taggia, or the Roya; or to concentrate the defence round Genoa: it 
was the latter branch of the alternative which was conformable with my plan 
of campaign. Genoa is a very large city which presents many resources; it is a 
strong place; it is, Jicsides, coveted by the little fort of Gavi, aijd had the 
citadel of Savona upon its deft flank. This scheme qitce adopted, General 
Massena ought to have acted as if he had been a General of the Ligurian 
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Republic, and his only object had been to detend the capital. The division of 
from 3 to 4,000 men -which he left at Nice, and for the observation of the 
passes, was sufficient. General Massena did not know how to decide; he 
wished to keep up the communications of his army with Nice and Genoa: 
that was impossible, and he was inte^rsccted. 

^ Genoa opened its gates after it was saved. General Massena knew that the 
succouring army had reached the Po; he was certain that u had experienced 
no check since, for the enemy would have been eager enough to let him know 
It. When Caisar besieged Alcsia, he blockaded it with so niuch care, that the 
place had no intelligence of w)],4t was passing without. The period at which 
the army of assistance had promised to come up was expired; the Council of 
the Gauls assembled under the presidency of Vercingetorix; Critognatus rose 
and said, ‘You have no news from your army of assistance; but does not 
Caisar give you intelligence of it every day? Can you believe that he would 
labour so arduously, hi raising mtrenchments withm rntrendiments, if he was 
not apprehensive of the army winch the Gauls have collected, and which is 
approachnig? Persevere, then; you will be reheved.’ And, m fact, the Gallic 
army did arrive, 20,000 strong, and attacked Caesar’s Isgions, 

Wss zict the slightest attetitioa on the part of General Ott sad Adcnical 
Keith to the proposal that the garrison should be permitted to quit the city, 
with their arms, and without being prisoners of war, as indicative as even a 
letter from me myself, of my near approach? When this basis was agreed to 
by the enemy, when they uisistcd that the garrison should proceed to Nice by 
sea, did they not disfiover the critical position m winch they stood? Massena 
ought to have broken off, upon the certainty that within four or five days the 
blockade would be raised; in fact, it would have been raised twelve hours 
afterwards. The hostile generals knew the extreme dearth which prevailed in 
the city; they would never have agreed to that condition of the capitulation, 
that the French army should go out without being prisoners of war, if the 
army of assistance had not been at hand, and in a situation to raise the siege. 



Chapter XXXVII 

MARENGO 


Army oj reserve. My departure. Revieiv at Dijon. Head- 
quarters at Geneva. Lausanne. Passage oj the Saint- 
Bernard. The French army passes the Sesia and the 
Trebbia. Entry into Milan. Position oj the French army 
at the moment of receiving intelligence oj the taking of 
Genoa. Action of Montebello. Arrival of General Desaix 
at head-quarters. Battle of Marengo. Armistice of Marengo. 
Genoa restored to the French. My return to France. 


O n 7 January, 1800, a decree of tlie Consuls directed the 
. formation of an Army of Reserve. All the veteran soldiers 
I were called upon to come forward and serve the country, 
under the command of tlie First Consul. A levy of 30,000 
conscripts was decreed in order to recruit the array. 
General Berthier, minister at war, set out from Pans, on 2 April, to head the 
army; for the principles of tire Constitution of the year VIII forbade the First 
Consul to take tlie command liimself. The Consular magistracy was essenti- 
ally civil; the principle of the division of the powers and responsibility of the 
ministers, did not permit the First Magistrate of the Republic to command an 
army immediately in chief; but no provision or principle opposed his being 
present. In fact, I as First Consul commanded the Army of Reserve, and 
Betdiier, my Major-general, had the title of Gencral-in-cliie£ 

As soon as intelligence was recaved of the commencement of hostilities m 
Italy, and of die turn which the operations of the enemy were taking, I judged 
it indispensable to inarch at once to the assistance of the Army of Italy ; but I 
preferred debouching by the Great Saint-Bemard, in tjrder to fall upon the 
rear of the army of Melas, to carry off his magazines, parks, and hospitals, and 
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at last to give him battle, after having cut him off from Austria. The loss of a 
single battle would thus occasion the total destruction of the Austrian army, 
and produce the conquest of all Italy. Such a plan required celerity, profound 
secrecy, and much boldness; secrecy was the most difficult matter; how was 
it possible to keep the movements of the army concealed from the numerous 
^ies of England and Austria? — The method deemed eligible by me was to 
divulge it myself with so much parade that it should become an object of 
derision to the enemy, and to act in such a manner that the latter should con- 
sider all these pompous declarations as merely intended to divert the Austrian 
army, which was blockading G*nioa, from its operations. It was necessary to 
give the observers and spies a precise point of direction; it was, therefore, 
declared by messages to the Legislative Body and Senate, and by decrees, by 
publication in the newspapers, and by intimations of all kinds, that the point 
of concentration of the Army of reserve was Dijon; that I would review it, 
etc, All the spies and scouts immediately directed their attention to that city: 
they there saw, in the beginning of April, a large staff without an army; and 
ui the course of the month, from S to 6,000 conscripts and retired soldiers, 
many of whom were maimed, and were actuated rather by their zeal than 
their strength. This army soon became an object of ridicule; and, when I my- 
self reviewed it, on 6 May, people were surpnsed to see there not more than 
7 or 8,000 men, the majority of them not even clothed. They were surprised 
that the Chief Magistrate of the Republic should quit Iris palace for a review 
which might have been made by a brigadier-general. These deceitful reports 
travelled through Brittany, Geneva, Bale, London, Vieima, and Italy; Europe 
was full of caricatures: one of them represented a boy twelve years of age, 
and an invalid with a wooden leg; underneath was written Bonaparte's Army 
of Reserve. 

Meantime the real army had been formed, and was ready to march; the 
divisions were organized on several points of rendezvous. These places were 
insulated, and had no connexion with each other. The conciliating measures 
wliich had been employed by the Consular government, during the winter, 
coupled with the rapidity of the military operations, had pacified La Vendee, 
and put an end to die system of the Chouans. A considerable portion of the 
troops which composed the Army of reserve had been drawn from that 
countr^r. The Directory had felt the necessity of having several regiments at 
Paris, for its guard, and to keep down the factions. My government bein^ i 
pre'Cminently national, the presence of these troops in the capital becaff|fi 
entirely uicless; they were despatched to the Army of reserve. Numbers of , 
these regiments had not been in the disastrous campaign of 1799, and had prqw| 
served unbroken the sentiment of their superiority and glory. The park of 
Mtillary was formed, of guns and waggons, sent piecemeal from various 
teenatls and fortresses, Tbc most difficult thing to conceal was the movement 
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of the provisions indispensable for an. army which was to cross barren moun- 
tains, where nothing eatable was to be met with. The Commissary Lambert 
had prepared two miUions of rations of biscuits at Lyons. One hundred 
thousand were despatched to Toulon, to be sent to Genoa; but 1,800,000 
rations were sent to Geneva, embarked upon the lake, and laijded at Ville- 
neuve, at the moment when the army arrived there. , 

At the same time that the formation of the Army of reserve was announced 
with the greatest ostentation, a number of little manuscript bulletins were 
prepared, in -virhich, in the midst of many scandalous anecdotes respecting me, 
it was proved that the Army of reserve did nat and could not exist; that from 
12 to ij,ooo conscripts, at most, were all that could be collected. This was 
proved by reference to the efforts which had been made during the preceding 
campaign to form the various armies which had been beaten in Italy, and 
those which had been made to complete the formidable Arnvy of the Rhine; 
in a word, said these bulletins, would the Army of Italy be left so weak, if 
there was power to reinforce it? These various plans for imposing upon the 
spies were, on the whole, crowned with the most complete success. It was 
said at Paris, as at Dijon and Vienna, ‘There is no Army of reserve.’ At the 
head-c^uactets of Melas, it was added, ‘The Army of tesetve, with which we 
are so much threatened, is a band of from 7 to 8,000 conscripts or invalids, 
with which they hope to deceive us into raising the siege of Genoa. The French 
rely too much on our simplicity; they wish to make us realize the fable of the 
dog who dropped his prey for the shadow.’ 

On 6 May, r8oo, I left Paris; I proceeded to Dijon, m order, as we have just 
said, to review the insulated soldiers and conscripts wlio were there. I arrived 
at Geneva on the 8th. The famous Necker, who was in that city, solicited the 
honour of being presented to me; he conversed an hour with me, talked much 
about public credit, and of the morality necessary in a minister of finance; in 
all he said he suffered it to appear, that he wished and hoped to have the 
management of the finances of France; yet he did not even know in what 
manner the public business was conducted with treasury bonds. He praised 
the military operations going on under his eyes very highly. I was only 
indifferently pleased with his conversation. 

On 13 May, I reviewed the real vanguard of the Arrpy of reserve, at 
Lausamie; it was commanded by General Lannes: it consisted of six old regi- 
*tn,ents of chosen troops, perfectly clothed, and completely equipped and 
^KpOinted. It moved immediately afterwards upon Saint-Pierre; the divisions 
ifeuOwed in echelon: the whole formed an army of 36,000 hgbting men, in 
<:^hom confidence might be placed: it had a park of forty guns. Generals 
Victor, Loison, Vasdn. Bonder, Chambarlliac, Murat, and Monnier, held 
commands in this army. ’ 

I preferred the passage of the Great Saint-Bemard, to that of Mount Cenis; 
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the one was not more difficult than the other. There is a road practicable for 
artillery, leading from Lausanne to Saint-Pierre, a village at the foot of the 
Saint-Bemard; and from the village of Saint-Remi to Aosta, there is likewise 
a way practicable for carriages. The difficulty then lay only in the ascent and 
descent of the Saint-Bernard: the same difficulty existed with respect to the 
jsassage of Mount Cenis; but the passage of Saint-Bernard offered the advan- 
tage of leaving Turin on the right, and acting in a country more covered and 
less known, and in which tire movements of the army could go on more 
secretly than upon the high road of Savoy, wlicre die enemy would of 
course have numerous spies. A j^eedy pa.ssage of the artillery appeared impos- 
sible. A great number of mules, and a considerable quantity of small cases, to 
hold the infantry cartridges and the ammunition of the artillery, had been 
provided. These cases, as well as mountain-forges, were to be carried by the 
mules, so that die real difficulty which remained to be surmounted, was that 
of getting the pieces themselves over. But a hundred trunks of trees, hol- 
lowed out for the reception of the guns which were fastened into them by 
their trunnions, had been prepared beforehand; to every piece thus arranged, 
a hundred soldiers were to be attached; the carriages were to be taken to 
pieces and placed upon mules. All these arrangements were carried into 
execution by die Generals of Artillery Gassendi and Marmoiit, with so much 
promptness that the march of the artillery caused no delay: the troops them- 
selves made it a point of honour not to leave their artillery in the rear, and 
undertook to drag it along. Throughout the whole passage the regimental 
bands were heard; and it was only in difiicult spots that the charge was 
beaten to give fresh vigour to the soldiers. One entire division, rather than 
leave their artillery, chose to bivouac upon the summit of dre mountain in 
dre midst of snow and excessive cold, instead of descending into the plain, 
though dtey had time to do so before night. Two half-companies of artillery- 
artificers had been stationed in the villages of Saint-Pierre and Saint- 
Remi, with a few field-forges for dismounting and remounting the various 
artillery-carriages. The army succeeded in getting a hundred waggons 
over. 

On May I slept at die convent of Saint-Maurice, and the whole army 
passed the Saint-Bernard on 17, 18, 19, and 20 May. I myself crossed on the 
20th; in the most difficult places. I rodq; a mule belonging to one of the 
inhabitants of Saint-Pierre, pointed out by the Prior of the convent as th« 
most sure-footed in all the covmtry. My guide was a tall robust youth* of 
twenty-two, who conversed ffeely with me, with all the confidence hecom- 
ing hisj age and the simplicity of the inhabitants of the mountains : he confided 
all his tfoubles to me* as well as his dreams of happiness to come. On dieir 
arrival at the convent, I, who had dll then shewn no intention to do anything 
the peasant, ynotc a note and gave it to him, desiring him to carry it 
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according to its address. This note was an order for certain arrangements 
which were made immediately after the passage, and realized all the poor 
fcUow s hopes; such as the building of a house, the purchase of ground, etc. 
The astonishment of the young mountaineer at seeing, shortly after his return, 
so many people hurrying to fulfil his wishes, and riches pouring In upon him 
on all sides, was extreme. , 

I remained an hour at the convent of the Hospitallers, and performed the 
descent a-la-Ramcisse * down an almost perpendicular glacier. The cold was 
still sharp; the descent of the Great Saint-Bcrnard was more difficult for the 
horses than the ascent had been; there luppeiHcl, however, hut few accidents. 
The monks of the convent were stored with a great quantity of wine, bread, 
and cheese; and each soldier, as he passed, received a large ration from the 
good fathers. 

On i6 May, General Lannes with the sixth hght half-brigade, the zStli and 
44th of the line, the nth and 12th regiments of hussars, and 21st chasseurs, 
arrived at Aosta, a town which was a great resource to the army. On the 
17th, this vanguard reached Chatillon, where an Austrian corps of from 4 to 
5,000 men, wliich was thought sufficient for the defence of the valley, was in 
position; it was immediately attacked and routed: on this occasion three guns 
and some hundreds of prisoners were taken. 

The French army fancied every obstacle was overleaped; it wa.s threading a 
fine valley, in wliich it found houses, verdure, and spring weather; when all 
at once its progress was checked by the cannon of fort Bard. 

This fort is situated between Aosta and Ivrca, upon a conical hillock, and 
between two mountains, twenty-five toises distant from each other; at its 
foot flows tlic torrent of the Dora, the valley of which it absolutely shuts up; 
the road passes through the fortifications of the town of Bard, which is 
walled, and is commanded by the fire of the fort. The engineer officers 
belonging to the vanguard approached to reconnoitre a pa.ssage, and reported 
that no other than that through the city remained. General Lannes com- 
manded an attack during tlie night, in order to try the fort; but it was on all 
sides protected against a coup de main. As it always happens under similar 
circumstances, the panic communicated itself rapidly throughout die army, 
even to its rear. Orders were even given fot stopping the passage of the 
artillery over the Saint-Bcrnard:., but I, who had already reached Aosta, 
immediately repaired to Bard: I climbed up the rock Albarcdo, upon the left 
mountain, which rock commands at once both the town and the fort, and 

Glissading. By sliding down on a sort of a sledge: This word also occiKS in 
Marbot’s Memoirs, wherehe describes the incident of General Massena crayrling alone 
up to an isolated battaEon during the Italian campaign and guiding them out of danger 
by leading them down a precipitous sttow*covered slope his seat and hands. 

S.deC, 
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soon perceived the possibility of taking the town. There was not a moment 
to be lost; on the 25th, at nightfall, the 58th demi-brigade, led by Dufour, 
scaled the wall, and gained possession of the town, which is only separated 
from the fort by the stream of the Dora. In vain, during the whole night, the 
fort showered grape-shot, at half nfusquet-distance, upon the French within*' 
the town; they maintained themselves there, and at last, out of consideration 
for the inhabitants, the fire of the fort ceased. 

The infantry and cavalry passed one by one, up the path of the moimtain, 
which I had climbed, and wlfere no horse had ever stepped; it was a way 
known to none but goatherds. * 

On the following nights the artillery officers, with surprising skill, and the 
gunners, with the greatest intrepidity, took their guns through the town. 
Every precaution had been taken for concealing the knowledge of this opera- 
tion from the Commandant of the fort; the road was covered with litter and 
dung, and the pieces, concealed under branches and straw, were drawn by the 
men with cords, in the most profound silence. Thus was a space of several 
hundred toises crossed, within pistol-shot of the batteries of the fort. The gar- 
rison, though suspecting nothing, made occasional discharges, which killed 
or wounded a considerable number of gunners; but that did not in the least 
check the general zeal. The fort did not surrender until early in June, By that 
time the French had succeeded, with the utmost difficulty, in mounting 
several guns upon the Albaredo, whence they thundered upon the batteries 
of the fort. If they had been forced to delay the passing of the artillery 
until the capture of this fort, all the hopes of the campaign would have been 
lost. 

This obstacle was more considerable than that of the Great Saint-Bernard 
itself; yet neither the one nor the other retarded the march of the army a single 
day. I was well aware of the existence of fort Bard; but all the mUps and 
information which had been obtained upon this subject, induced the behef 
that it would be easily taken. The Austrian officer, who commanded the fort, 
despatched letter after letter to Melas, to inform him that he saw more than 
30,000 men, 3 or 4,000 horses, and a numerous staff, attempting to pass; that 
these masses were inclining to his right, by a path of steps in the rock of 
Albaredo: but he promised that not a single waggon, or piece of artillery, 
should pass; he said he could hold out for* month, and that therefore, up to 
that period, it was not probable that tlie French army would dare to trust 
ittelf in the plain, as it Would not have received its artillery. After tlie surrender 
of the fort, all the officers of the garrison were strangely surprised on learning 
that all the French artillery had passed by night, at thirty or forty toises from 
theit ramparts. '' 

Supposing k bad proved quite impossible to pass the artillery through the 
town of Bald, would the French gtmy have repassed the Great Saint- 
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Bernard? No; it would have debouched as far as Ivrea — a movement which 
would have necessarily recalled Melas from Nice. It had nothing to fear, even 
without artillery, in the excellent positions presented to it by the entrance of 
the passes, where it might have awaited the taking of Bard, and in the mean- 
while covered the siege of that place. On I’June, that fort fell, as 'a matter of 
course, into the hands of the French; but it is probable that it would have been ^ 
taken sooner, if it had arrested the passage of the troops, and drawn upon 
itself all their effort, instead of having to deal only with a brigade of con- 
scripts commanded by General Chabran, who had been left to besiege it. 
The latter corps had passed by the Little Saint-Dcrnard. 

In the meantime, from i May, Melas had been marching troops upon 
Turin, and reinforcing the divisions which kept the valley of Aosta and that 
of Mount Cenis; he arrived at Turin, in person, on the 22nd. On the same 
day General Turreau, who commanded in the Alps, attacked Mount Cenis 
with 1 ,000 men, made himself master of it, took some prisoners, and occupied 
a position between Susa and Turin; the diversion rendered Melas uneasy, and 
prevented him from directing all his efforts towards the Dora Baltea. 

On' the 24th, General Lannes, with the vanguard, arrived before Ivrea; he 
there found a division of from 5 to 6,000 men: the armament of this place and 
the citadel had been begun eight days before, and fifteen guns were already 
in battery; but out of this division of 6,000 men, there were 3,000 cavalry, 
who were not fit for the defence of Ivrea, and the infantry were the same that 
had been already defeated at Chatillon. The town, attacked with the greatest 
intrepidity, on one side by General Lannes, and on the other by General 
Vatrin, was soon carried, as well as the dtadel, in which were found numerous 
magazines of all kinds; the enemy retired behind Chiusella, and took up a 
position at Romano, to cover Turin, whence he received considerable 
reinforcements. 

On the 26th, General Lannes marched against the enemy, and attacked him 
in his position; and, after a very warm action, overthrew and drove him in 
disorder upon Turin. The advanced guard immediately took the position of 
Chivasso, whence it intercepted the passage of the Po, and seized a great 
number of vessels laden with provisions and wounded men, and in short, with 
all that had been sent out of Turin. On the 28tb, I reviewed the vanguard at 
Chivasso, harangued the troops, and bestowed culogiums upon the corps 
which composed it. 

The vessels taken upon the Po were arranged as if for the construction of a 
bridge: this threat produced the expected effect; Melas weakened the troops 
which covered Turin upon die left bank, and sent his principal forces to 
oppose the constructiolk of the bridge. 

This was what I wished for, that I might be left to opetite upon Milan un- 
molested. 
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General Melas selected one of the officers of the Austrian army, who had 
the honour of knowing me, and sent him on a parley to the outposts. His 
surprise at seeing me so near the Austrian army was extreme; the intelligence 
conveyed by the officer to Melas, overwhelmed him with terror and confu- 
sion. The whole Army of reserve, with its artillery, arrived at Ivrea on 26 and 
»27 May. 

The head-quarters of the Austrian army were at Turin; but half the forces 
of the enemy were before Genoa, and the other half were supposed to be, and 
in fact were, on their road, by way of the Col di Tcndc, to reinforce the 
corps which were at Turin. Under these circumstances, what course was I to 
pursue? To march upon Turin, repulse Melas, join Turreau, and thus secure 
my communications with France, and with my arsenals of Grenoble and 
Brianijon? To avail myself of the vessels that fortmie had thrown into my 
power and throw a bridge across at Chivasso — then rapidly push on to 
Genoa to raise the blockade of that important place? Or to leave Melas 
behind, pass the Sesia and the Tesino, and proceed upon Milan and the Adda, 
in order to effect a junction with Moncey’s corps, composed of 15,000 men, 
which came &om the army of the Rhine, and had debouched by the Saint- 
Gothard? . 

Of these three courses, the first was contrary to the true principles of war, 
since Melas had considerable forces with him: the French army, therefore, 
would run the risk of fighting without having a certain retreat, fort Bard not 
being then taken. Besides, if Melas should abandon Turin and move upon 
Alessandria, the campaign would be a failure, and each army would find itself 
in its natural position: the French army resting upon Mont Blanc, and Dau- 
phiny; and that of Melas with its left at Genoa, and in its rear the fortified 
places of Mantua, Piacenza and Milan. 

The second course appeared impracticable: how hazardous would have 
been the situation of the French in the midst of an army so powerful as that of 
the Austrians, between the Po and Genoa, without any Ihie of operations, any 
assured retreat? 

The third course, on the other hand, presented every advantage: the 
French army, once in possession of Milan, would secure all die magazines, 
depots, and hospitals, of the enemy’s army; it would join the left under 
General Moncey; and have a safe retreat by the Simplon and Saint-Gothard. 
The Simplon led to the Valais and Sion, whither all the magazines of provi- 
sions, for the army had been sent. The Saint-Gothard led into Switzerland, of 
winch we had been in possession for two years, and which was covered by 
die aiBiy of the Rhine, then upon the lUer. In this position 1 was at liberty to 
act as 1 pleased; if Melas should march with his united ormy from T urin upon 
the Seskand the Tosino, the French army covild give him batde with this in- 
calctdabi© advantage, that if it should be victorious, Melas, without retreat, 
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would be piusucd and driven into Savoy; and if it should be defeated, it 
could retreat by the Simplon and the Saint-Gothard. If Mclas, as it was 
natural to suppose, should move towards Alessandria, in order to join the 
army coming from Genoa, it might be hoped, that by advancing towards 
him and crossing the Po, he might be intercepted and forced to fight before 
he could reach Alessandria: the French army having its rear secured by thci 
river, and by Milan, the Simplon and Saint-Gothard; while the Austrian 
army, having its retreat cut off' and having no communication with Mantua 
and Austria, would be liable to be thrown upon tlie niouutains of the 
western coast of Genoa, or entirely destroyed or taken at the foot of the Alps, 
at the Col di Tende and in the county of Nice. Lastly, by adopting the tliitd 
course, if it should suit me, wlieii once master of Milan, to suffer Melas to 
pass, and to remain between the Po, the Adda, and the Tesino: I would thus, 
without a battle, re-couquer Lombardy and Piedmont, the maritime Alps, 
and the Genoese tertitory, and raise the blockade of that city; there were 
flattering results to anticipate. 

A corps of 2,000 Italian refugees, commanded by General Lecchi, had, on 
21 May, moved from Chatillon upon the Upper Sesia. This corps had an 
engagement with the legion of Rohan, defeated it, and came to take up a 
position ill the debouches of the Simplon, in the valley of tlie Domo d’Ossola, 
in order to secure the communications of the army by the Simplon. 

On the 27th, General Murat directed his march upon Vercclli, and passed 
the Sesia. , 

On 31 May, I moved rapidly upon the Tesino; the corps of observation 
which General Melas had left against tlic debouches of Switzerland, and the 
divisions of cavalry and artillery’ which he had not taken with him to the 
sieges of Genoa, united to defend the passage of the river, and cover Milan. 
The Tesino is extremely wide and rapid. 

Adjutant-General Girard, an officer of the highest merit and most extra- 
ordinary intrepidity, was the first to pass tlic river. The conflict upon the left 
bank was warm during tlie whole day. The French army had no bridge; the 
troops crossed upon four small boats; but as the country is much cut up and 
very woody, and wc were favoured by the position of the Naviglio, or canal 
of Milan, the enemy’s cavalry did not engage upon such ground without 
reluctance. •, 

On 2 June I entered Milan; I immediately invested the citadel. General 
Lannes, with the vanguard, had begun a forced march on 30 (May); and, 
leaving a corps of observation on tlie left of the Dora Baltca, and a garrisonin 
Ivrca, he marched with ah expedition upon Pavia, which he entered on i June. 
He there found considerable magazines and rwo hundred guns, thirty of 
which were field-pieces. ' » 

In die meantime, on the 4th, the division of Duhesme entered Lodi; on the 
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5th it invested Pizzighitone, and its light cavalry occupied Cremona; the 
army soon arrived in Mantua, which had neither provisions nor garrison. 
Moncey’s corps, with 15,000 men of the army of the Rhine, reached Belin- 
zona on 3 1 May. 

It would" be difficult to describe the astonishment and enthusiasm of the 
»iMilanese on the arrival of the French army: I marched with the vanguard, so 
that one of the first persons who presented themselves to the eyes of the 
Milanese whom enthusiasm and curiosity led by all the by-roads to meet the 
French army, was General Bonaparte. The people of Milan would not behevc 
it: it had been reported that I had died on the Red Sea, and that it was one of 
my brothers who commanded the French army. 

From 2 to 8 June, that is to say, for six days, I was engaged in receiving 
deputations, and shewing myself to the people who had hastened from all 
points of Lombardy to see their liberator. 

The government of the Cisalpine Republic was re-organized; but a con- 
siderable number of the warmest Italian patriots groaned in the prisons of 
Austria. I addressed the following proclamation to the Army; 

ARMY OF RESERVE 
Milan, 17 Prairial, year VIII. 

THE FIRST CONSUL TO THE ARMY. 

‘Soldiers ! > 

‘One of our departments was in the power of the enemy; consternation 
reigned over the whole of the South of France. 

‘The greater part of the territory of the Ligurians, tlie most faithful friends 
of the Republic, was invaded. 

‘The Cisalpine Republic, annihilated by the last campaign, was become the 
sport of a ridiculous feudal domination. 

‘Soldiers! you march — and the French territory is already free! Consterna- 
tion and dread are succeeded by joy and hope in our country. 

‘You win restore libetty and independence to the people of Genoa; who 
wiU be forever delivered from their eternal foes. 

‘You are in the capital of the Cisalpine! 

‘The enemy, panic-struck, hope only to regain the frontiers. You have 
taken from them their stores, their magazines, and their reserve of artillery, 
‘The first act of the campai gn is ended. 

‘You hear daily millions of men manifest their gratitude to you. 

‘But shall the violation of the French soil pass unpunished ? WiU you suffer 
those sdldiers who have carried terror into your fanOilies, to return to their 
fire-sides? You rush to arms! — ^WcU then! march to meet them, oppose their 
retreat, snatch firom them the laui^ with which they have decked them- 
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selves, and thereby teach the world that a malediction rests upon all madmen 
who dare to insult the territory of the Great Nation. 

‘The result of our efforts will be. Unclouded glory and solid peace. 

‘THE FIRST CONSUL: (SIGNED) BONAPARTE.’ 

The 15,000 men, led by General Monccy, came up slowly; they matched 
only by regiments. This delay was injurious; I reviewed tlicse troops on 6 and 
7 June. On the gtli, I set out for Pavia. 

General Murat had, on 6 May, advanced before Piacenza, where the 
enemy had a bridge and a letc-dc..poul. Murat Avas fortunate enough to sur- 
prise the tetc-de-poni, and .seize almost the whole of the boats. 

On the same day he intercepted a despatch from the ministry of Vienna to 
M. de Melas; it contained some curious luformatian with regard to what it 
called the pretended Army of Reserve, the existence of winch was denied; 
and Melas was ordered to continue his operations in Provence vigorously. 
The minister hoped that Genoa Avould have capitulated, and that the English 
army would have arrived. He wrote at the same time that success was indis- 
pensable; for that the French army of the Rhine was in the heart of Germany, 
and that any victor)' would compel its recall to the relief of Provence; that 
some commotions which had taken place in Paris, had obliged me to return 
hastily from Geneva to that capital; and that the Court of Vienna placed all 
its confidence in the talents of General Melas, and in the intrepidity of his 
victorious army of Italy. 

The corps of observation, which we had upon the left bank of the Dora 
Baltea, was unmolested, as well as the garrison of Ivrea. Fort Bard had been 
in our possession ever since i June, and Ivrea was filling with ammunition of 
all kinds, provisions, and the baggage of the army. Melas had abandoned 
Turin, and appeared to direct his march on Alessandria to operate upon the 
right bank of the Po. 

I detached Lapoype’s division of General Monccy ’s corps, to line the Po 
from Pavia to the Dora Baltea, and to watch the motions of the enemy 
opposite Piacenza, and determined to move on Stradclla, on the right bank 
of the Po, in order to cut off Melas from the road of Mantua, and oblige him 
to receive battle with his line of operation intersected, and at once to raise the 
blockade of Genoa, and drive tlie enemy to the Alps. 

■ General Laiines, with the vanguard, passed the Po, opposite Pavia at 
Belgiojoso, during the 6th. On the 7th, General Murat passed the Po at 
Nocetta, and entered Piacenza, where he found considerable magazines. The 
next day he defeated an Austrian corps which had come to attack him, and 
made 2,000 prisoners-^Gcncral Murat was ordered to proceed to S-ttadella, 
there to join the vanguard; thc’whole army was uniting upon this important 
point. 
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But ill the midst of such briUiant successes, and while the mind was given 
up to the fairest hopes, a distressing piece of intelligence was received: Genoa 
had capitulated on the 4th, and the Austrian troops of the blockade were 
coming, by forced marches, to join the army of Melas at Alessandria. Some 
Milanese refugees who had been shut up in Genoa, detailed the operations of 
„the siege. Massena had, after the capitulation, committed the impardonable 
error of embarking in a privateer to proceed to Antibes. One part of his army 
had likewise been embarked for the same place of destmation; only one corps 
of 8,500 men came offby land. The troops had preserved their arms, ammuni- 
tion, etc. No capitulation could be more honourable, but this fatal arrange- 
ment of General Massena, the less excusable because he knew of the arrival of 
my army upon the Po, annulled all the advantages of the conditions of the 
capitulation. If, after the surrender, Massena had marched out at the head of 
all his troops, (and he still had 12,000 disposable men armed and his artillery), 
and, having reached Voltri, had resumed his operations, he would have kept 
an equal number of Austrian troops in play: he would have been speedily 
joined by the troops of General Suchet, which were on their march to Porto 
Maurizio, and would then have manoeuvred against the enemy with some 
20,000 men. But the troops marched out without their general; they directed 
their course along the coast of Genoa: their movement was not stopped until 
they were met by General Suchet. Three or four days were thus thrown away; 
these troops were useless. But the victory of Marengo had remedied every- 
thing. 

I then saw that I could rely only on my own strength and that I was about 
to have to manage the whole army. On the evening of the 8 th, the enemy’s 
scouts came to observe the French, who had passed the Po, and were in 
bivouac upon the right bank; they believed them to be not very numerous, 
and a vangttard of from 4 to 5,000 Austrians came to attack them; but the 
whole French vanguard, and a part of the main army had already crossed. 
General Laimes presently routed this vanguard of the enemy; and at night he 
took up a position before the Austrian army which occupied Montebello and 
Casteggio. 

This army was commanded by General Ott, the same who had com- 
manded the blockade of Genoa; his corps had come up in three marches. 
The fires of the bivouacs, and the report? of the prisoners and deserters, gave 
reason to believe that this part of the Austrian army amounted to thirty 
battalions, or r8,ooo men. Ott’s grenadiers, the flower of the Austrian army, 
formed paTt of it. 

General Lannes was in positton, and, expecting reinforcements every 
motnenc, he had no inducement to attack; but the Austrian, general brought 
on the battle at daybreak. General Lannes had'only 8,000 men with him; but 
Victor’s division, which had crossed the river, was not more tlian three 
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leagues off. The battle was bloody: Lanncs covered himself with glory; his 
troops performed prodigies of intrepidity. About midday Victor’s division 
came up and completely decided the victory. The Austrians fought desper- 
ately; they were still proud of the successes they had obtained during the 
preceding campaign; and they felt that theit situation laid them under a 
necessity to conquer. 

On hearing of the enemy’s attack upon the French vanguard, I immediately 
hastened to the field, but, by the time I got there, the victory had been gained; 
the enemy had lost 3,000 killed, and 6,000 prisoners. The field of battle was 
entirely strewed with the dead. General Laniics was covered with lilood: tlic 
troops, conscious that they had behaved well, thougli worn out with fatigue, 
were intoxicated with joy. 

On the loth, nth, and idth, I remained at the position of StradeUa, employ- 
ing the time in concentrating my army, and in securing its retreat by the 
construction of two bridges across the Po, fortifying them by two tetes-de- 
poiit. Nothing remained to hurry me; Genoa had fallen. 

I sent trusty messengers across the mountains with an order to General 
Suchet to march upon the Scrivia by the dcbouche of Col di Cadibona. 

The enemy’s cavalry was formidable, and its artillery very' numerous. 
Neither of those bodies had suffered, while our cavalry and artillery were 
extremely inferior in point of number: it was, tlicrcfore, dangerous to engage 
in tire plain of Marengo. If the enemy desired to re-open his communicatious 
and regain Mantua, he must pass by StradeUa, and march over the French 
army. This position of StradeUa appeared to have been made expressly for the 
French army: the enemy’s cavalry could do nothing against it, and the vast 
superiority of their artUlcry would be felt less there than anywhere else. The 
right of my army rested upon the Po, and the marshy and impracticable 
plains in the neighbourhood of that river: the centre, situated upon the high 
road, was supported on large villages, containing great houses of solid 
masonry; and tlie left rested upon fine eminences. 

During the battle of the nth, Desaix, who had returned from Egypt, and 
had been performing quarantine at Toulon, arrived at the head-quarters, at 
MontebeUo, with his aides-de-camp, Rapp and Savary. The whole night was 
spent iir conferences between me and Desaix, on all chat had passed in Egypt 
since the former had quitted chat epuntry—the details of the campaign of 
Upper Egypt — of the negotiations of El-Arisch, and tlie composition of tlie 
Grand Vizier’s grand Turkish army — lastly, on the battle of Heliopolis, and 
the present situation of the French army. ‘How’, said 1, ‘could you, Desaix, 
put your name to the capitulation of El-Arisch?’— 1 did it’, replied Desaix, 
‘and I would do it agaw., because the Commander-in-chief was not wiUing to 
iremain in Egypt; and because,^ any array at a distance |i:om home, and bc- 
fyond the influence of Government, the inclinations of the Commander-in- 
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chief are equivalent to those of five-sixths of tlie army. I always had the 
greatest contempt for the Grand Vizier’s army, which I have observed closely, 

1 wrote to Kleber that I would undertake to repulse it with my division alone. 
If you had left me the command of the army in Egypt, and taken Kleber 
away witlvyou, I would have prpserved that fine province for you, and you 
should never have heard a word about capitulation; but, however, tilings 
turned out well; and Kleber made up at Heliopohs for the mistakes he had 
been cdlnmitting for six months’. 

Desaix burned to signalize himself. He thirsted to avenge the ill-treatment 
he had received from Admirjjl Keith, at Leghorn; this lay at his heart. I im- 
mediately gave him tlie command of the division ofBoudet. 

Melas’s head-quarters were at Alessandria: all his army had been two days 
assembled there: his position was critical, because he had lost his hne of opera- 
tion. The longer he delayed determining what to do, the worse his position 
became; for on one side, Suchet’s corps was advancing upon his rear, and on 
the other, the army was daily increasing its fortifications and intrenchments 
in its position of Stradella. 

General Melas, however, made no movement. In the situation in wliich he 
was, he had three courses to choose: the first was, to cut his way through my 
army, the Austrian army being superior to it in number, to gain Piacenza, and 
resume his line of operation upon Mantua. 

The second plan was to cross the Po at Turin, or between that city and the 
mouth of the Sesia, to advance afterwards, by forced marches, to the Tesino, 
to cross it; and, reachhig Milan before my army, to intersect my line, and 
force me back behind the Adda. 

The third course was, to fall back from Alessandria upon Novi, to rest upon 
Genoa, and upon Admiral Keith’s English squadron; not to assume offensive 
operations until the arrival of the English army, already collected at Mahon. 
The Austrian army was certain not to want provisions or ammunition, or 
even reinforcements, since by its right it could have communicated with 
Florence and Bologna; in Tuscany it had a Neapolitan division, and, besides, 
the communications by sea were in its power. From this position General 
Melas might regain Mantua when he pleased, transporting a great part of his 
heavy artillery into Tuscany by sea. 

General Lapoype, who was on the banks of the Po, was ordered to fall 
back upon tlie Tesino, in case the enemy should occupy the left bank; he 
would there be joined by 5 or 6,000 men, which could be got together by 
General Moncey, who commanded at Milan. He would then have 10,000 
men; more than sufficient to delay the passage, and give me time to return by 
the two bridges behind the Tesino . 

On the izth, in^the afternoon, surprised at-the inaction of General Melas, I 
became uneasy, and began to fear that the Austrian army had moved on 
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Genoa, or upon the Tesino, or else had marched against Suchet to crush him, 
with the intention of afterwards returning against me; I determined to quit 
Stradella, and advance upon the Scrivia, in the form of a strong recomwitring 
party, in order to be able to act according to the course adopted by the enemy. 
In the evening the French army* took up ^position upon the Serwia; Tortona 
was surrounded; the head-quarters were stationed at Voghera. During this 
movement, no intelligence of the enemy was obtained; only some few 
cavalry scouts were perceived, which did not indicate the presence of an army 
in the plains of Marengo, I no longer doubted that the Austrian army had 
escaped me. , 

On the 13 th, at daybreak, I passed the Scrivia, and marched to Saint- 
Juliano, in the midst of the immense plain of Marengo. The light cavalry 
discovered no enemy; there was no longer room to doubt that he was in full 
manoeuvre, since, if he had thought proper to wait for the French army, he 
would not have neglected the fine field of battle presented to him by the 
plain of Marengo, advantageous as it was for the development of his immense 
cavalry: it appeared probable that the enemy was marching on Genoa. 

Under this impression, with all expedition, I despatched Desaix's corps in 
the form of a vanguard, upon my extreme left, with orders to observe the 
high-road leading from Novi to Alessandria; I ordered Victor’s division to 
enter the village of Marengo, and to send scouts upon the Bormida, to ascer- 
tain whether the enemy had any bridge there. Victor arrived at Marengo; he 
there found a rearguard of 3 or 4,000 Austrians, attacked and routed them, 
and made himself master of the village. His scouts arrived upon the Bormida 
at night-fall; they gave information that the enemy had no bridge there, and 
that there was only an ordinary garrison in Alessandria; they gave no intelli- 
gence of the army ofMelas. 

Lannes’s corps bivouacked diagonally in the rear of Marengo, upon the 
right. 

1 was very uneasy; during the night I determined to visit my head-quarters 
of the preceding day, in order to meet intelligence from General Moncey, 
General Lapoype, and the agents who bad been sent towards Genoa, and who 
were to rendezvous upon those head-quarters; but the Scrivia had overflowed 
its hanks. The stream swells considerably in die course of a few hours, and. a 
few hours also are sufficient for itsjetum to its usual state. This circumstance 

* French army, la and 13 June: 

Divisions Vatrin and Mainoni, Lannes: right wing, at Castel-Nuovo di Scrivia. 

Divisions Boudet and Monnicr, Desaix: centre, Ponte-Curone. 

Division Lapoype: order to join Desaix. 

The cavalry under Murat, between Ponte-Curone and Tortona, haying a van- 
guard beyond Tortona, under Kelletmami. 

Divisions Gardanne and Chambarlhac, Victor: left wmg,*in advance of Tortona, 
and supporting the van-guard under Kellermann. 
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deterinmed me to fix my head-quarters at Torre-di-Garafola, between Tor- 
tona and Alessandria. In this situation was the night spent. 

Meanwhile the most dreadful confusion had prevailed in Alessandria, since 
the battle of Montebello, The Austrian Council was agitated by the most 
sinister presanriments: they behcld.the Austrian army cut off from its line of 
operation and depots, and placed between my army and that of General 
Suchet, whose advanced posts had passed the mounffins, and began to be felt 
upon the rear of the right flank of the Austrians. The greatest irresolution per- 
vaded their minds. 

After much hesitation, Melas^ on the nth, resolved to send a strong detach- 
ment against Suchet, the remainder of the Austrian army continuing covered 
by the Bormida and the citadel of Alessandria; but, during the night of the 
nth and 12th, Melas heard of my movement upon the Scrivia. On the 12th, 
he recalled his detachment, and passed the whole day and night of the 13 th in 
deliberation; at last, after some sharp and stormy discussions, the Council of 
Melas pronounced that die existence of the Army of reserve had been un- 
known to him; that the orders and instructions of the Aulic Council had men- 
tioned only the army of Massena; that the unfortunate position in which they 
found themselves ought, thetefore, to be attributed to the ministry, and not 
to the general; that in this unforeseen situation, brave soldiers ought to do 
their duty; that they were, then, called upon to cut their way through my 
army, and thus re-open the communications with Vienna; that, in case of 
success, everytliing was gained, since they were masters of Genoa, and, by 
returning prompdy upon Nice, they could execute the plan of operations 
fixed at Vietma; and, lasdy, tliat if they failed and lost tlie battle, their position 
would, no doubt, be dreadful; but dial the whole responsibility of it would 
fall upon the ministry. 

This train of reasoning settled all opinions; there was but one cry — ^To 
arms ! to arms I and everyone began to make his dispositions for the next day’s 
battle. 

The chances of victory were wholly in favour of the Austrian army, 
wliich was very numerous. It had, at least, three times as many cavalry as the 
French army. The strength of the latter was not exactly known; but the 
Austrian army, notwithstanding its losses at the battle of Montebello, and 
those it had experienced in the neighbotgrhood of Genoa and Nice, after the 
retreat, was still very superior to the Army of reserve. 

Qn the 14th, at break of day, the Austrians defiled by the three bridges of 
the Bormida, and made a furious attack on the village of Marengo. The 
resistance was obstinately kept up for a long time. Finding, from the brisk- 
ness of the cannonade, that the Austrians had commenced the attack, I im- 
metlutdy despatched orders to 000613106531X1:0 return with his troops upon 
Sarr-Juliano; he Nwas half a day’s match off, to the left. I arrived on the field of 
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battle at ten o’clock in the morning, between San-Juliano and Marengo. 
The enemy had at length carried Marengo; and the division under Victor 
having been forced to give way after a firm resistance, was thrown into the 
utmost disorder. The plain on the left was covered with our fugitives, who 
spread alarm wherever they went, and many were even exclaijtiuig in dis- 
may, ‘A// is /ost,’ „ 

The corps of General Lannes, a little in the rear of the right of Marengo, 
was engaged with the enemy, who, after talcing that place, deployed upon its 
left, and formed its line opposite our right, beyond which it already extended. 
I immediately despatched my battalion of tire cavalry guard, consisting of 
eight hundred grenadiers, the best troops in the army, to station themselves at 
five-hundred toises distance from Lamies, on the right, in a good position, in 
order to keep the enemy in check. I, with the seventy-second demi-brigade, 
hastened to the support of Latmes, and directed the division of reserve of 
Cara Saint-Cyr, upon the extreme right, to Castel-Ccriolo, to fiank the 
entire left of the enemy. 

In the meantime the army perceived, in the middle of this immense plain, 
the First Consul, surrounded by his staff, and two hundred horse grenadiers 
with their fur caps; this sight proved sufficient to inspire the troops with 
hopes of victory; their confidence revived, and the fugitives rallied upon San- 
Juliano, in the rear of the left of General Lannes. The latter, though attacked 
by a large proportion of the enemy’s army, was effecting his retreat through 
the midst of this vast plain, with admirable order and coolness. This corps 
occupied three hours in retiring three-quarters of a league, entirely exposed 
to the grape-shot of eighty pieces of cannon; at the same time that by an 
inverse movement Cara Saint-Cyr advanced upon the extreme right, and 
turned the left of the enemy. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon the corps of Desaix arrived: I made 
liim take a position on the road in advance of San-Juhano. Melas, who 
believed the victory decided, being overcome with fatigue, repassed the 
bridges, and entered Alessandria, leaving to General Zach, the head of his 
staff, the care of pursuing the French army. The latter, thinking that this 
army was effecting its retreat by the road from Tortona, endeavoured to 
reach tliis road behind San-Juliano; but I had altered my Une of retreat at the 
commencement of the action, and had directed it between Sala and Tortona, 
so that the high-road from Tortona was of no consequence to the French army- 

Lannes' corps in its retreat constantly refused its left, thus directing its 
course towards the new point of retreat; and Cara Saint-Cyr, who was at die 
extremity of the right, found himself ahnost upon the line of retreat, at the 
very time that General Zach imagined die two corps were intersected. 

The division of Victor had; in the meantime, ralhed,.,and burnt with im- 
padeiice to recommence the contest. All the cavalry of the army was concen- 
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trated in advance of San-Juliano, on the right of Desaix, and in the rear of the 
left of General Lannes. Balls and shells fell upon San-Juliano; its left was 
already gained by a column of 6,000 of Zach’s grenadiers. I sent orders to 
General Desaix to charge with liis fresh division this column of the enemy. 
Desaix imtnediatcly prepared to execute these orders accordingly; but, as he 
ltdvanced at the head of two hundred troopers of the ninth Hght demi- 
brigade, he was shot through the heart by a ball, and fell dead at the very 
moment that he had given the word to charge: by this stroke I was deprived 
of die man whom I esteemed most worthy of being my lieutenant. 

This misfortune by no meaiis disconcerted the movement, and General 
Bonder easily inspired the soldiers with the same lively desire of instant 
revenge for so beloved a chief, which actuated liis own breast. The ninth 
light demi-brigadc, who did, indeed, on this occasion, deserve the tide of 
Incomparable, covered themselves with glory. General Kellermaim, with 800 
heavy horse, at the same time charged intrepidly the middle of the left flank 
of the column: in less than half an hour these 6,000 grenadiers were broken, 
overthrown, dispersed, and put to flight. General Zach and all his staff were 
made prisoners. 

General Lannes immediately charged forward. Cara Saint-Cyr, who was 
on our right, and en potence with the left flank of the enemy, was much nearer 
than the enemy to the bridges upon the Bormida. The Austrian army was 
thrown into the most dreadful confusion in a moment. From 8 to 10,000 
cavalry, which were spread over the field, fearing that Saint-Cyr’s infantry 
might reach the bridge before them, retreated at full gallop, and overturned 
aU they met with in their way. Victor’s division made all imaginable haste to 
resume its former field of battle, at the village of Marengo. The enemy’s 
army was in the most horrible disorder. No one thought of anydiing but Alight. 
The pressure and confusion became extreme on the bridges of the Bormida, 
where the masses of fugitives were obliged to crowd together; and at night, 
all who remained upon the left bank fell into tlie power of the Republic. 

It would be difficult to describe the confusion and despair of the Austrian 
army. On one side the French army was on the bank of the Bormida, and 
was expected to pass it at daybreak. On the other, they had General Suchet 
with liis army on their rear, in the direction of their right. 

Which Way cotdd they effect their retieat? Behind they would be driven 
to the Alps, and the fiontiers of France; they might have moved towards 
Genoa on the right, before the battle; but they could not hope to do so after 
diteir defeat, and closely followed by the victorious army. In this desperate 
situation. General Melas resolved to give his troops the whole night to rally 
and repose themselves, availing himself of the screen oflthe Bormida and the 
ptoteCtion of the dfedel of Alessandria for this purpose; and afterwards to 
repass the Tanaro, if necessary, and thus mmntain himself in that position, and 
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endeavour at any rate, by entering into negotiations, to save his army by 
capitulating. On the 13 th, at daybreak, the Austrians sent a flag of truce with 
proposals for an armistice, which produced, the same day, the convention, 
by which Genoa and all the fortified places in Piedmont, Lombardy, and the 
Legations, were given up to the French rirmy; and by which the Austrian 
army obtained leave to retire behind Mantua, without being made prisoners, 
of war. Thus was the conquest of all Italy secured. 

General Melas acted in conformity to the interests of his sovereign, in 
saving the Austrian army; and giving up places, which, being ill-provisioned 
and ill-garrisoned, could not have made any king resistance, or have been of 
any utility when the army was destroyed. 

I, on the other side, considered that 20,000 EngHsh had just arrived at 
Genoa; that with the 10,000 Austrians remainmg in that place they formed an 
army; that not having any place of strength in Italy, the position of the French 
was precarious; that they had suffered greatly in tire battles of Montebello and 
Marengo; that the French army of Genoa, and that of Suchet, had hkewise 
sustained considerable loss, both before the siege and whilst it lasted, during 
the movements on Nice, and in the pursuit of the Austrians; that General 
Melas, having passed the Tanaro, was for several days out of reach of attack; 
that he would therefore gain time to rally, and put his troops in order once 
more, and that when the Austrian army should be thus re-o^anized, a single 
day’s march stolen in advance would be enough to disengage it, either by 
throwing itself upon Genoa, or reaching Stradella by marching in the night; 
that the great superiority of the enemy in cavalry gave them many advantages 
in concealing their movements; and, in short, that if the Austrian army 
should get clearly away, even with the loss of its artillery and baggage, it 
would require a great deal of time and abundance of labour to take so many 
fortified places. 

General Suchet,, with his corps, marched upon Genoa, and on 24. June 
entered that city, which was given up to him by Prince Hohenzollem, to the 
great regret of the English; whose vanguard from Mahon had arrived within 
sight of the port, with the intention of taking possession of the place. The 
fortresses of Tortona, Alessandria, Coni, Fenestrelles, Milan, Pizzighetone, 
Arona, Peschiera, Urbino, and Ferrara, were successively given up to the 
French, with all their artillery. The army of Melas passed through Stradella 
and Piacenza, and took up its position behind Mantua, 

The joy of the Piedmontese, the Genoese, and tire Italians was beyond 
expression; they saw themselves restored to liberty, without sufier'mg the 
horrors of a protracted war, which was already removed to their frontiers, 
and widiout experiencing any of the inconveniences attendant oG sieges of 
fortified places, always fraught with disastrous consequences to the towns and 
surrounding country. 
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111 France the intelligence at first appeared incredible. The first courier who 
arrived at Paris was a commercial express: he brought news that the French 
army had been defeated. Fie had set out on the morning of 14 June, between 
ten and twelve, just as I was commg on the field of battle. This only increased 
the general Joy, when my victory was promulgated, with all its attendant 
fidvantages to the RepubUc. The soldiers of the army of the Rhine were 
ashamed of having done so little; and a noble emulation impelled them to 
desire tliat no armistice should be concluded, until they should be in posses- 
sion of the whole of Bavaria. 

The English troops, crowded together upon the rock of Mahon, became 
the prey of various maladies, and lost a number of their soldiers. Soon after 
this celebrated battle of 14 June, all the Italian patriots were released from the 
dungeons of Austria, and entered the capital of their nation in triumph, 
amidst the acclamations of their countrymen, and cries of ‘ Viva il liberatore 
^eir Italia'. 

I set out on 17 June, from Marengo, for Milan, where I arrived at night: I 
found the city illuminated, and a scene of the most animated rejoicings: all 
proclaimed the re-establishment of the Cisalpine Republic; but the Constitu- 
tion by which it had been regulated being susceptible of improvement, I 
established a Provisional Government, which left greater facilities for termin- 
ating, in a time of peace, the complete and definite organization of this 
Republic. I charged Pedet, the Commissary-general, who had been Minister 
of war in France, with the functions of Minister of France to the Cisalpine 
Republic, instructing him to direct its administration, attend to the wants of 
the French army, and look into and prevent every species of abuse. 

The Ligurian Republic was thus re-organized, and restored to mdepend- 
ence. The Austrians had not restored the King of Sardinia, when they made 
themselves masters of Piedmont, but had appropriated the country to their 
own profit. In this they differed in opinion with the Russians, who wished 
the King of Sardinia to be re-established in Piedmont. This monarch, who 
had landed from Sardinia, was in Tuscany, and had not obtained leave to go 
to Turm. 

1 established a Provisional Government in Piedmont, and nominated 
General Jourdan Minister of the French Republic to this government. He was 
charged to superintend it, and to reconcile the interests of the people of Pied- 
mont with those of the French Republic. This general, whose conduct had 
been somewhat suspicious at the time of 18 Brumaire, felt grateful on finding 
that; I had not only entirely forgotten the past, but was also willing to give 
him so high a proof of confidence. He devoted all his zeal to the pubHc good. 

Though General Massena was guilty of an error in ernbarking his troops at 
Genoa, instead of ccnducting them by land, ht had always displayed much 
character and eueigy. The services he had rendered in the first campaigns, and 
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latterly at Zurich, testified also in Ins favour. I appointed him Coinmander- 
in-chief of the Army of Italy. i, 

The affairs of the French Repubhc rendered my presence necessary at Paris. 

I set out on 5 Messidor (24 June) passed through Turin, staying there only 
two hours, to visit the Citadel, crossed Mount Cenis, and arrived at Lyons, 
where I stopped some time to gratify the inhabitants of the city, and lay the^ 
first stone for the rebuilding of the Place Belkcour. This ceremony was ren- 
dered sublime by the immense concourse, and the enthusiasm of the people. 

I arrived in Paris on 13 Messidor (2 July) unexpectedly, and in the middle of 
the night; but the next day, as soon as the news was spread through the 
various quarters of that vast capital, all the city and the suburbs ran to the 
courts and gardens of the palace of the Tuileries. All the labouring people at 
once left their occupations; and the populace crowded round the windows in 
the hope of seeing liim to whom France was so much indebted. Acclamations 
of joy resounded through the gardens, in the courts, and on the quays. In the 
evening every one, rich or poor, joyfully illuminated his house. 

It was a truly glorious day. 
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Chapter XXXVIII 


RETURN FROM 
THE ISLAND OF ELBA 


The Imperial Eagle Jlies from steeple to steeple until it 
reaches the towers of Notre Dame at Pari^ The Bourhons 
leave France. Secret convention concluWd at the end of 
1814 between Austria, France and England against Russia 
dnd Prussia. The King of Naples declares war on Austria 
on 22 March. The Congress of Vienna in March, 181^. 


I 

I left the Island of Elba on the 26 February, 1815, at 9 o’clock in the 
evening. I boarded the brig Inconstant which flew the white flag studded 
with bees throughout the journey. On i March at 5 o’clock in the 
afternoon I landed on the beach of the Gulf of Juan near Cannes. 

My httle army put on the tricolour cockade. It consisted of 1,100 
men, the greater number soldiers of tlie Old Guard. I passed through Grasse 
on the 2nd at 9 o’clock in the morning and slept at Sermon, having covered 
twenty leagues during this first day. On the 3rd I slept at Barrfeme. On the 
4th my advance guard, commanded by General Cambronne, seized the fort- 
ress of Sisteron. On the 5th I enterad Gap. On the yth at two o’clock in the 
afternoon I came face to face, on the heights before Vizille, with the advance 
. guard of the Grenoble garrison which was marching against me. 

I approached it alone, harangued it, made it fly the tricolour, put myself at 
its head, and, at ii o’clock in the evening, entered Grenoble, having covered 
eighty leagues in six efeys across very mountainous country. Tins is'the most 
* prodigious march of wliich hiStory has any record. ® 

I spent the 8 th at Grenoble and left it <jn the 9th at the head of 8,000 men of 
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troops of the Line, with thirty guns; and made my entry at ten o’clock in the 
evening into Lyons, the second city of France. The Count de Fargucs, mayor 
of the city, presented me with the keys. The Count d’ Artois, the Dtrke d’ Or- 
leans, and Marshal the Duke of Taranto had escaped from it alone on the loth. 
Their arriva* unattended at the Ttiileries struck stupefaction into the court. 
At length on 20 March at eight o’clock in the evening, on my son’s birthday, 

I entered Paris. Forty thousand men of the Army of the Line of aU arms had 
successively ranged themselves under my flag. The httle army of the Island of 
Elba arrived the following day, having covered two hundred and forty 
leagues* in twenty days. • 

Louis XVIII left Paris during dte night of 19/20 March, and France on the 
h, 23rd. At his departute from Lille all the fortresses in Flanders were flying the 
tricolour flag. At the first rumour of my disembarkation the Duke of Bour- 
bon had been sent to Nantes to put himself at the head of la Vendee. The 
Duke d’Angouleme had been entrusted by the government with the 
provinces on the left bank of die Loire. All attempts to raise the West were 
futile: the people of this part of the country remembered all that they owed 
to me. The Dtdce of Bourbon embarked at Paimboeuf on i April in an English 
ship. The Duke d’Angoulenie sent Baron de Vitrolles, Minister of State, 
from Bordeaux to set up the head-quarters of his Government at Toulouse; 
and left the Duchess, his wife, at Bordeaux in the hope of keeping this impor- 
tant city on his side, and of rallying the Spanish army to it. For his own part, 
at the head of the loth Regiment of the Infantry of the Line, of the 14th 
Mounted Chasseurs and some battalions of Royal Volunteers from Langue- 
doc, he conceived the audacious enterprise of marching on Lyons while the 
men of Marseilles were marcliing on Grenoble. He crossed the Rhone by the 
Saint-Esprit bridge, carried the bridge of Drome which the National Guards 
of Montebmart were defending, entered Valence on 3 April, and established 
his advance posts along the left bank of the Isere. At the same time the men of 
Marseilles, to the number of 2,500, supported by die 83rd and 58th of the 
Line under the orders of Lieutenant-General Emouf, entered Gap and marched 
on Grenoble. 

These successes only lasted one day: the Duchess d’Angouleme on 2 April 
was obliged to leave Bordeaux on the arrival of Lieutenant-General Clausal; 
she embarked in an English cutter. Vkrolles was arrested on 4 April by 
Lieutenant-General Laborde and transferred to prison in Paris. General GiUy, 
profiting by the enthusiasm of the people of Languedoc, put hnnself at dieir 
lieatdt his advance guard, composed of the loth Mounted Chasseurs and the 
(Sth Light Infantry, got possession of the Sahit-Esprit bridge and drove the 
Royalist off it. • 

At the rumour ofithe dangers whfiii were tKteatening Lyons, the people of 
' ‘ ' * fi. l^igUe equals apprcodtnately three mileS. S. de C, 
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Burgundy and Auvergne rose en masse and rushed to Lyons demanding arms 
in order to march against the princes. In all the communes of Dauphind the 
tricolour flag was hoisted, and the tocsin aimounccd the march of the Royal- 
ists. The troops of the Line, at the sight of the imperial eagle whichLieutenant- 
General Chabert displayed to them at ihe head of a detachment of the 
National Guard of Grenoble, deserted the Royalist party. The men of Mar.; 
seilles, hemmed in on all sides, broke rank in disorder, and were glad to 
return home. At this the Duke d’Angouldme, in deep dismay, realized the 
foolhardiness of his enterprise. He evacuated Valence in all haste, hoping to 
reach the Saint-Esprit bridge. General Gilly 4 ;ook him prisoner. I gave him 
back his liberty, and had him embarked on i6 April at Cette in a Swedish 
ship. Marshal Massena, by flying the tricolour flag in Provence, put an end to 
the civil war. On 20 April, a hundred gmrs from the Invalides amrounced to 
the capital, and salvoes from tire coast batteries and frontier fortifications 
announced to foreign nations, that the French people had come into their 
own again. 

History will record with admiration the generosity of the victor in these 
circumstances. Baron VitroUes, who had been excluded by a decree of Lyons 
from the general amnesty, the Duke d’Angouleme, whose sentence was pro- 
nounced by the law demanding an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth, 
were alike saved by my clemency. T want’, I said, ‘to be able to pride myself 
on reconquering my throne without a single drop of blood having been spilt 
either on the batdefield or the scaffold.’ 

2 

At the end of 1 8 14 and at the begiraiing of 1 8 1 5 discord prevailed at the Con- 
gress of Vienna. Austria, France and England were bound by a secret conven- 
tion against Russia and Prussia, who appeared not to want to set any hmit to 
their claims. Prussia wanted to incorporate Dresden witliin its dominion, 
which was against tire interests of Austria; but France, supported by Spain, 
demanded that tlie court of Vierma, in return for the support which she gave 
it, should agree to the Bourbons of Sicily ascending the throne of Naples 
again. Austria refused this, as much out of jealousy of die House of Bourbon 
as in order not to betray King Joaclym, who had contributed so much to the 
success of die Allies in 1814 by making common cause with the enemies of 
his country against the head of his family and his benefactor. 

It was Murat who was the decisive factor. If, widihis army of (So,ooo men, he 
had joined die Franco-Italian army wliich the viceroy commanded, he would 
have forced the Austwan army to remain on the defensive in Carinthia and 
the Tyrol. The viceroy’s army was superior to that of Field-Marshal Belle- 
garde, but it was nevertheless held by the Neapolitan army. Thus, the weight 
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which he put in the balance on this occasion was 120,000 men. With 100,000 
men less, the Allies could not have undertaken the invasion of France before 
the Spring. In 1814, the Neapolitan army was good, because at this period it 
counted among its ranks a, 000 French officers and N.C.O’s, Corsicans or 
Itahans of the kingdom of Italy, who left it as soon as they received the 
circular by wlrich Count Mole, the High-Judge, recalled the Frenchmen from 
the service of Naples. 

The Austrian ministers at the Congress of Vienna often made it obvious 
how little importance they attached to the intervention of the court of the 
Tuileries. Louis XVIII, they said, is not in a position to collect 10,000 men 
together without fear of seeing the soldiers turn against him. The Prince of 
Benevento* advised the Cabinet of die Tuileries to assemble three camps, one 
in Franche-Comte, the other in front of Lyons, and the third in the South. 
These three camps could be expanded to 36,000 or 40,000 men without 
involving any increase in the military establishment and without being subject 
to excessive expenditure. They would, however, raise the credit of France 
abroad. This plan was adopted. 

During the course of February, 1815, the troops were set in motion. 
Bicard, die divisional general, repaired to Vieima and boasted during several 
conferences of the excellent state of the French army, of its keenness and its 
attachment to the King. He amiounced pompously that three camps contain- 
ing 80,000 men were being formed in die neighbourhood of the Alps. The 
French plenipotentiaries demanded that this army, supported by a Spanish 
Division, should be allowed to proceed either by land, by way of Genoa, 
Florence and Rome, or else by sea, to southern Italy. The King of Naples,® 
for his part, was not asleep. He assembled Ins army in the Marches. It con- 
sisted of 60,000 men. To counterbalance the effect of the negotiations by the 
Tuileries, he demanded of Austria passage for the troops which he wanted to 
take over the Alps to enter France, giving as much support thereby as he 
could to the opinion already widespread that French soldiers were not Bour- 
bon soldiers. 

It was at this juncture that I landed. The French regiments, destined to form 
the three camps in the South, were on the move and were just in the right 
position to act as my escort from the Gulf of Juan to Paris. Marshal Soult, the 
Minister of War, was at that time accused of treason; but appearances were 
deceptive. These troop movements and their disposition, which proved, in 
the event, to fit in so well with my march, had been carried out by the express 
opdot of the King and on the demand of the French plenipotentiaries at 
Vienna. The foreigners showed that they knew what the secret inclinations of 
^leFretitdi army were, better than the Princes and Ministers of the House of 
Bourbon. 

. 1 Talleyrand. S, de C. ® Murat. S. dc C. 
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3 

On i6 February, 1815, a few days before leaving tbe isle of Elba, I sent one of 
my chamberlains to Naples in order to let the Court there know,_/irrt, that I 
was leaving, to re-enter my capital and ascend my throne again; that I was 
resolved to uphold the Treaty of Paris, which made me hope that the allied 
powers would take no part m this civil war; that the Russian troops were, 
moreover, beyond the Niemen, part of the Austrians beyond the Inn, the 
majority of the Prussians beyond the Oder, and half the English army in 
America; that the Congress of Vienna had ctyicluded its operations and that 
the Czar had left for St Petersburg; secondly, that I wanted Murat to send a 
courier tp Vierma so that his ambassador could notify tliis Court that France 
would continue to carry out the Treaty of Paris, and in particular renounced 
all claims on Italy; thirdly, that in any case hostihties could not begin before 
the end of July; that France and Naples would have time to act together; that 
as a prehminary he should reinforce his army, in a good position in front of 
Ancona, and in all unforeseen circumstances be guided by the principle that 
it was better to retreat than to advance, and to give battle behind the Garig- 
hano than on the Po; that he could achieve a great deal by way of diversion 
arid when supported by a French army; that he could do nothing without 
that. 

My envoy arrived at Naples on 4 March. The brig Inconstant, returning 
from the Gulf of Juan, arrived on the rath. A few days afterwards, a courier 
from Genoa brought the news of my triumphal entry into Grenoble and 
Lyons. The King did not disguise his feelings. He announced loudly Jiis deter- 
mination to raise Italy. ‘The Emperor’, he said, ‘will not encounter any 
obstacle. The whole French nation will fly to his standard. If I delay marching 
on the Po, if I wait for the month of July, the French armies wiU have re- 
established the kingdom of Italy, and seized the Iron Crown again; it is for 
me to proclaim the independence of Italy.’ My envoy and the Queen^ threw 
themselves in vain at the King’s feet in an effort to make him realize the danger 
and rashness of this enterprise. Nothing could open his eyes. He left for 
Ancona, arrived at the head of his army on 22 March, hut did not even give 
himself time to wait for news of my entry into Paris: he crossed tire Rubicon, 
traversed the Romagna and pourci^ his troops into the territory of the Holy 
See and Tuscany. The Pope retired to Genoa, the Grand-Duke to Leghorn. 
When he arrived at Bologna, the King of Naples called upon the people of 
the Kingdom of Italy to rise in revolt. He was asked why he said nothing to 
them about Napoleon, their legitimate King; and told that without my orders 
they could not make any move; that it seemed to them, moreover, imprudent 
to act before the French troops had arrived across the Alps; and that in any 
t Napoleon’s sister, Caiohne. S. de C. 
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case they needed rifles. The province of Bologna alone asked for 40,000. The 
Neapolitan artillery had not a single one. A few days afterwards the Austrian 
army, wliich was concentrated on the left bank of the Po, crossed this river, 
defeated the Neapolitan army and entered Naples on la May. The King, un- 
able to throw himself into the fortaress of Gaeta, embarked in a merchant ship 
;and landed in Provence, where he stayed to await his family and gather his 
supporters together. For her part, the Queen had capitulated to an Enghsh 
commodore, who, following the usual practice of the Allies during this war, 
as at Danzig and at Dresden, trampled the capitulation underfoot. Instead of 
transporting this princess to France, he took her to Trieste. During the first 
days of April Prince Lucien, with one of the Pope’s charge d’affaires in his 
coach, arrived incognito at Fontainebleau. It was from him that the first news 
was received in Paris of the King of Naples’ invasion. The Pope wrote from 
Genoa to me that, if I did not guarantee him the possession of Rome, he 
would go and take refuge in Spain. The Charge d’ Affaires of the Holy See 
was received at the Tuilerics; he left, taking with him the most favourable 
assurances to the Holy Father. I guaranteed him all that he was assured by the 
Treaty of Paris, and let him know that I censured the conduct of the King of 
Naples as contrary to my policy. 


4 

The news of my landing in Prance was received at Vienna on 8 March, The 
Congress had not broken up. On 13 and 25 March the Ministers of the Powers 
signed acts without parallel in history. They thought I was doomed, ‘He 
will’, they said, ‘be immediately repulsed and defeated by the faithful subjects 
of Louis XVIII.’ When they learnt later that the Bourbons, without putting 
up any resistance, had been unable to hold the north, the south, the west, or 
the east, and that the whole of France had declared for itS former sovereign, 
the amour propre of the Allies was compromised. Yet, in spite of that, they 
hesitated! But, when the Court of Vienna was informed of the opinions of the 
King of Naples and afterwards of his hostile march, they were no longer in 
any doubt that'he was acting by my orders and that, firm and unswerving in 
my poKtical methods, I was still the same as 1 had been at Chitillon, and did 
not want tho” crown of France except in conjunction with Belgium, the lUiine, 
and perhaps even the Iron Crown. 

The conference did not hesitate any longer. The Ministers signed a treaty 
against France by which the four principal powers each undertook to furnisli 
rso,ooo men. The ratifications were exchanged on 25 April and it was calcul- 
ated that 1,000,000 men of all the nations in Europe rwould be assembled at 
die end of July on the French frontiers. Sweden and Portugal alone refused to 
supply theit contingent. The Peace between England and the United States 
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of America had been concluded at Ghent and ratified at the end of February, 
The English troops, now of no further use in Canada, embarked for the 
return to Europe. The Duke of Wellington had his head-q^uarters at Brussels 
on 15 April, and Prince Bliicher at Liege. On the Thames, the Danube, the 
Spree, the Neva and the Tagus, everything resounded of waft The French 
frigate Melpomene, being on the Neapolitan coast, was seized by the English 
ship Rivoli; but a few days afterwards, orders arrived from London to the 
Commodore in the Mediterranean to respect the French flag, war not having 
been declared. Thereafter French ships sailed freely. A French frigate brought 
Madame* back from Naples to France. ♦ 

These orders of the English Government were due to the indecision of the 
sovereigns at Vienna, and to the interest which the Court of London had in » 
gaining time. Its armies in Belgium were in no state to defend that country; 
and even the Admiralty, experiencing great difficulties ip arming its sliips, 
feared that the French squadron at Toulon might be equipped and put to sea 
before its own. Twice a prey to the most extraordinary aberration, the King 
of Naples was twice a cause of our misfortime, in 1814 by declaring himself 
against France, and in 1815 by declaring himself against Austria. 

* Napoleon’s mother. S. de C, 
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Chapter XXXIX 

MILITARY STATE OF FRANCE 


State of the Army on i March, 1815. Organization of an 
Army of 800,000 men. Armament, clothing, re-mounts, 
finance. State of the Army on 1 June, 181^. Paris. Lyons. 


I 

D uring the last six months of 1814, the French Army had beta 
remodelled. In March, 1815, it was composed of a hundred 
and five regiments of infantry, of which three were in the 
colonies; tinee Swiss regiments; foitr Infantry regiments of 
the Old Guard, under tlic name of Grenadiers and Chasseurs 
of France; fifty-seven regiments of Cavalry of the Line; four regiments of 
Cavalry of the Old Guard, under the name of Grenadiers, Dragoons, 
Chasseurs and Lancers of France; eight battalions of the artillery train; two 
battalions of pontoon builders; three regiments of sappers and pioneers, 
known as ‘the Engineers'. 

The Infantry regiments were composed of two battalions, only six of them 
being of three battalions. The effective strength of each regiment was 900 
men, of which 600 were available for war, one battalion reinforcing the other. 
The Cavalry had an effective strength of 25,000 men and 16,000 horses: it 
could furnish at the most 1 1 ,oqq horses to go on campaign. 

The Field Artillery battalions were formed of Cadres. They had 2,000 
horses at the Depots and 6,000 foraging with the peasants. The total effective 
strength was 149,000 men, capable of sending on campaign an army of 
93,000 men present under arms, a force scarcely sufficient to guard the fort- 
resses of the principal maritime establishments ; for all the fleets were disarmed, 
the crev/s disbanded, unless one counts a single vessel and three frigates at 
Toulon and two Agates at Rochefort. Since the only troops which the 
Navy had on. foot were eight battaliops of gtumers, the land army had to 
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provide for the defence of Cherbourg, Brest, Lorieiit, Rochefort and 
Toulon. 

The artillery equipment, despite the losses suffered through the surrender 
of the field equipment in the fortified towns of Antwerp, Wesel, Mayence 
and Alexandria, could furnish the needs 6f the largest of armies and replace 
die losses which it might suffer during several campaigns. There were 150,00*0 
new rifles in the maga2mes and 300,000 rifles in for repairs or replacement of 
parts, not countmg those m the hands of the army. That was very inadequate. 
All the fortresses were disarmed, the palisades and the siege provisions had 
been sold, but the artillery equipment would be sufficient as armament for 
them. 


2 

Eight hundred thousand men were considered necessary to fight Europe on 
equal terms. The first cares were those concerned with the morale of the 
army. The regiments had the numbers which they had borne since 1794 
restored to them; they had been rendered illustrious in twenty-five campaigns 
and a thousand engagements. Cadres were created of the Third, Fourth and 
Fifth battalions of the Infantry regiments; of the Fourth and Fifth squadrons 
of the Cavalry regiments; of thirty battalions of Field Artillery; of twenty 
regiments of the Young Guard; of ten battalions of Military Ordnance; and 
of twenty Naval regiments: which provided employment for all officers on 
half-pay of all arms, both of land and sea. 

Two hundred picked hattalions of die National Guard were called for, each 
battalion composed of two companies of Grenadiers and two of Voltigeurs, 
both five hundred and sixty men strong. All the old soldiers were recalled to 
the Colours. There was no need for any coercive measure to persuade them to 
obey; they came rumiing and singing. Farin-li.tnds, artisans, tradesmen, etc., 
all left their work at the end of the week, buckled on their old uniform, and 
rejoined their former regiments. 

Tins appeal ought to have produced 200,000 men, but only yielded 130,000 
for the army of the line; because a great number enrolled in the two hundred 
picked battalions of the National Guard, which others entered as substitutes 
in the caU-up of the 1815 conscription. The 1815 contingent was called up: it 
should have yielded 140,000 men, but it only produced 80,000 by the end of 
May. 

The revolt in Vendee caused a shortage of men. Moreover, in several 
departments, the young men of this caU-up had been called in 1 8 14, and they 
preferred to rejoin their colours imder the name of ‘old soldiers’. The twenty 
marine regiments were madeMp of 30,000 sailors from ihe old squadrons of 
Antwerp, Brest, Rochefort and Teulqn: the naval Officers and "Warrant 
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Officers formed the Cadres. A call-up of 250,000 men was to have been pro- 
posed to the Chambers during the course of July. This levy would have been 
finished in September. The number of Officers, N.C.O's and soldiers on the 
retired Ust or invalided out came to more than 100,000: 30,000 were capable 
of serving in the fortresses. They ha.<!tened to respond to the appeal which the 
AJunister of War, Marshal the Prince of Eckmiihl, made to them. Their 
experience and their fine spirit were extremely useful in training the new 
levies, and assured the holding of the fortresses. 

The most important subject was firearms. The magazines were suppHed 
with quite enough sabres; and the artillery took several measures in order to 
double the output of the old factories. First they exempted the workers from 
military service; secondly they gave the contractors the advances which they 
needed; and tlrirdly they relaxed the rigour of their former instructions, 
authorising their agents to accept various designs with simpler gun-lock 
plates than those of the 1777 model; they had bronze lock-plates moulded by 
the thousand, and restored the automatic lock-plate stamping shop. The 
Imperial factories could supply 20,000 new arms a month. By these extra- 
ordinary means they supplied 40,000 wliich in six months would have meant, 
240,000. That was still insufficient. Enough repair shops were estabHshed in 
all the big fortresses to repair all the old rifles which were in the magazines ia 
France within six months, but the priitcipal source of supply was from the 
workshops which were set up in the capital: they were of three kinds. The 
first were to mount the spares: the cabinet-makers of the Faubourg Saint- 
Antoine, at first clumsy at tliis work, were not slow in making themselves 
very expert at it. The second were the repair shops for the old rifles. The third 
were the workshops providing new rifles. The bronze-workers; the clock- 
maker apprentices; the engravers, who are very numerous in this big city; 
were all employed. The artillery officers brought so much zeal and intelli- 
gence into the running of all these workshops that, from the month of May, 
they produced 1,500 rifles a day, in June 3,000; and they were to produce 
4,000 beginning from i July. There was greater activity in the capital than in 
1793, but widt this difference; that then everydiing was waste, anarchy and 
disorder. The arms which the revolutionary workshops made were defective 
and gave bad service; but in 1815 everything was run widi the greatest 
economy on the principles of good administration. All the arms which left 
the shops were technically correct. This important service was thus assured. 

The cloth factories, for clothing the troops, were numerous in 1812 and 
I?i3; they could provide for all the requirements of die armies, but in 1814 
■ they were entirely deserted. The War Minister did not give any order, and 
had not made any attempt to clothe the troops, except for the six regiments 
whieh hote the namp of the King or the Prinoes. From the month of April 
the Tieastuyi advanced several millions to the makers of doth and they got 
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dieit factories going within a month. The clothing of 800,000 men was cer- 
tainly a considerable affair; it would have been impossible to have seen to it 
in time. The Minister adopted the measure of ordering the immobile 
National Guards, under an article of the law wliich would provide for the 
raising of 250,000 men, to furnish 100,000 coats and equipment for the 
fighting army. * 

The suppliers had delivered 20,000 cavalry horses before i June. Ten thou- 
sand horses completely trained had been supplied by the Gendarmerie, 
which had been dismounted; the cost of these was paid, cash down, to the 
gendarmes, who re-mounted themselves in a week by buying horses of their 
own choice. 

It was intended to take half their new horses during the course of July, and ' 
contracts were agreed on for 14,000 mote. Thus at i June there were 46,000 
cavalry horses at the Depots or in the line, and there would have been 66,000 
at the end of July. Five thousand artillery horses were brought back from 
foraging with the peasants. Contracts for 15,000 horses had been entered into 
with the suppliers; 12,000 were delivered by I June. There were thus at this 
period j8, 000 artillery horses. 

, The ease with which the Minister of Finance, tlie Duke of Gaeta, and the 
Finance Minister, Count Mollien, provided for these enormous expenses was 
the object of general astonishment. All the services required ready money and 
most of the suppliers and makers even required advances. However, the 
Pubhc Debt and the Pensions were served witli die greatest exactitude. All 
the expenses of the Interior, far from being reduced, had been increased; the 
huge system of pubHc works was resumed tliroughout France. ‘One can 
easily see’, said the workmen, ‘that the Great Contractor liimself is back again. 
Everything was dead: now everything comes to Hfc again. We were mi- 
employed; to-day we are all busy.’ 

The opinion was generally held that I had recovered a hundred millions in 
gold from my Treasury at the Tuileries. That was wrong: the real treasure 
that I recovered was the affection of the people, the goodwill not only of the 
mass of the nation, but also of the French and Dutch capitalists. 

The Treasury traded four millions of the Sinking Fund Bonds at fifty per 
cent for credits on the national forests; this produced, free of all discount, 
forty millions in cash which came ifl with incredible speed. 

The King had left Paris in such a hurry tliat he had not been able to carry 
off either the Royal Plate, valued at six millions, or the coffers of the Treas ury, 
which were scattered throughout France; there were fifty millions in them. 
Part of this sum was employed by Baron Louis, liis Finance Minister, in 
speculation with the royal bonds. This practice, which was so pernicious, was 
given up by the Duke of Gaeita, who was empowered t 3 dispose of the shares 
accumulated in that way. Taxes s^erc, not increased, Jjut the people were 
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eager to pay tliem as qiuckly as possible. Free gifts •were numerous; in some 
departments these exceeded a million. At every parade, unknown citizens 
approached me, and handed to me packets of bank bills; several times, on 
returning to my apartments, I handed over to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer eighty or a hundred thousand francs wliich I had received in this 
’^ay. These could not yield very considerable sums, but I quote them as 
evidence of the national enthusiasm. 

Thus, by i October, France would have a military establishment of 800,000 
to 900,000 men completely organized, armed and clothed. The problem of 
her independence consisted, thereafter, in warding off hostilities until i Octo- 
ber. The months ofMay, June, July, August and September were needed for 
tliis, but they were sufficient. By this time die frontiers of the Empire would 
have become frontiers of steel, which no human power could cross with 
impunity. 


4 

By I June the effective strength of the French troops under arms was 559,000 
men. Thus, in two months, the War Ministry had raised 4.14,000 men, close 
on 7,000 a day. Of tliis number, the effective strength of the army of the line 
amounted to 3(33,000 men; that of the emergency army to 196,000 men. Of 
the effective strength of the army of the line, 317,000 men were actually under 
arms, clothed, armed and trained, ready to go on campaign. They were 
formed into seven army corps, four corps of Cavalry reserve, four reconnais- 
sance corps, and the army of la Vendee, spread along the frontiers and cover- 
ing all of them; but the main forces were quartered witliin reach of Paris and 
the frontier of Flanders. 

On I June, all the troops left the fortresses and left the defence of them to the 
emergency army. The First Corps, commanded hy Count d’Erlon, took up 
its quarters in tlie neighbourhood of LiUe. It was composed of four infantry 
divisions, each four regiments strong; a division of light cavalry, consisting of 
four regiments; and six batteries of artillery. The Second Corps, commanded 
by Count Reille, was quartered around Valenciennes. It was composed in the 
same way as the First Corps, but was a little stronger, some regiments having 
three battalions. The Tliird Corps, commanded by Count Vandamme, was 
assembled in the neighbourhood of Mezifercs. It had three divisions of infan- 
try, one of light cavalry, and five batteries. The Fourth Corps, commanded 
by Count G6tard, was in die neighbourhood of Metz. It had three infantry 
divisions, one light cavalry division, and five batteries. One of its infantry 
regiments was detached to la Vendee. The Fifth Oarps, commanded by 
Count Rapp, was in-Alsace, It had direc infanfty divisions, one light cavalry 
division, and six batteries. The Sixth Corps, commanded by Count 4 e Lobau, 
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was assembled at Laon. It was composed of three infantry divisions, a light 
cavalry division, and six batteries; but each of these infantry divisions had a 
regiment detached to la Vendee. The Seventh Corps, commanded by Marshal 
Suchet, was at Chambery, It was composed of two divisions of infantry of the 
line, each of four regiments; two divisions'of picked National Gflards, each of 
eight battalions; one division of light cavalry; and six batteries. <• 

The strength of the First Reconnaissance Corps, called the ‘Jura’ Corps, 
commanded by General Lecourbe, was made up of an infantry division of 
three regiments; two divisions of picked National Guards, each of eight 
battalions; a light cavalry division; and five batteries. The Second Reconnais- 
sance Corps, called the ‘Var’ Corps, commanded by Marshal Brane, was 
composed of an infantry division, three regiments strong, of which two had - 
three battahons; a regiment of cavalry; and three batteries. These infantry 
regiments had come from the twenty-dhrd military division, where they had 
been replaced by Corsican volunteer battalions. The Third Reconnaissance 
Corps, called the ‘East Pyrenees’ Corps, commanded by General Decaen, was 
assembled at Toulouse. It was composed of an infantry division, of three 
regiments; a cavalry regiment, of sixteen battahons of picked National 
Guards; and three batteries. The Fourth Reconnaissance Corps, commanded 
by General Clausel, was at Bordeaux; its composition was the same. These 
two latter corps were each weakened by a cavalry regiment despatched to la 
Vendee. La Vendee, after having flown the Imperial Eagle in April, had 
revolted in May. General Lamarque was Commandcr-in-Chief there of the 
Imperial army, consisting of eight regiments of the line; two regiments of the 
Young Guard; two cavalry regiments; ten squadrons of gendarmerie, each of 
four hundred men; twelve battahons, or detachments, of the Hne, destined 
for the army corps, which had been retained in la Vendee in view of the 
gravity of tlie situation. 

The four corps of cavalry reserve under the command of Marshal Grouchy, 
were all quartered between the Aisne and the Sambre. Each cavalry corps had 
two batteries of light artillery and two divisions, each division being of three 
regiments. The First Corps, composed of light cavalry, was commanded by 
Coimt Pajol. The Second Corps, composed of dragoons, was under the orders 
of Count Excehnans. The Third Corps, formed of cuirassiers, was com- 
manded by Count Milhaud. The Fourth Corps, likewise composed of cuiras- 
siers, was under the orders of Count Kellermann. 

The Imperial Guard was composed of four regiments of Young Guard, 
four of the Middle Guard, four of the Old Guard, four cavalry regiments, and 
ninety-six pieces of artillery. The regiments in the army corps, contained, as a 
general rule, only twJ battalions: since these battalions numbered'600 men 
present under arms, they were 240 short of their full complement. This addi- 
tional manpower was on the way and wpuld have joined them before i July. 
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The third, fourth, and fifth battalions and the depots were set in motion from 
all over France, to assemble at Paris, at Lyons, and in the west. 

The artillery was preparing a new force of five hundred field guns, person- 
nel, equipment, teams, and double supplies. The two hundred battalions of 
picked National Guards, forming sbi effective strength of 112,000 men, was 
raised in full strength. A hundred and fifty battahons, comprising 85,000 
men, were doing garrison duty in the ninety fortresses on the frontiers of the 
empire. Forty-eight battalions, comprising 26,000 men, were assembled, as I 
have already said; sixteen with the First ‘Jura’ Reconnaissance Corps, sixteen 
with the Seventh Corps, and sixteen forming a reserve on the Loire. 

Count Dumas had thrown a tremendous amount of energy into the raising 
_of these troops, and m this matter he deserved well of France. Independently 
of these two hundred battalions of grenadiers and picked chasseurs, forty- 
eight battalions of the National Guard were raised during the course of May 
in Languedoc, Gascony and Dauphiny. Those of Dauphiny were in Provence 
in June; those of Languedoc brought the Third Reconnaissance Corps up to 
15,000 men; those of Gascony brought the Fourth Reconnaissance Corps up 
to the same strengtli, which completed the defence of the Pyrenees. These 
forty-eight battahons were not included at all in the i June position, because 
at this period they had not yet left the chief towns of their departments and 
because their organization was not completed; but at the end of June they had 
repaired to their respective destinations. 

Of tlie 30,000 oiScers, N.C.O’s, and ordinary soldiers, brought out of 
retirement, 20,000 went to strengthen the fortress garrisons, and 10,000 were 
held in garrison at Marseilles, Bordeaux, and in other towns, where their 
presence was useful to galvanize pubHc spirit and keep an eye on the ill-dis- 
posed. The ninety fortresses were armed, palisaded, provisioned, and com- 
manded by experienced officers. 

The first line of the Nordiem frontiers — Calais, Dunkirk, Saint-Omer, 
Lille, Condc, Maubeuge, Philippeville — were provisioned for six months and 
had garrisons up to full strength, but not clothed or trained; they were 
formed from picked National Guards. 

The second line — ^Ardres, Aire, Bethunc, Douai, Valenciennes, le Quesnoy, 
Avesnes, Rocroy — were provisioned for four months and their garrisons 
were at half strength. * 

The third line — Montreuil, Hesdin, Arras, Bouchain, Landrecy, Bapaume, 
Camhrai, Abbeville, Chateau d’ Amiens, Peronne, chateau dc Flam, Laonr^ 
were provisioned for three months and their garrisons were up to quarter 
strength. 

On the'Moselle frontier, the first line — Charlcmontr Mizi^es, chateau de 
S&lan, chateau de Bouillon, Longwy, Thionvilie, Sarre-Louis, Bitche — ^were 
provisioned four for months and their gaiarisons were up to strength, 
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Tlic second line — Verdun, Metz, Phalsbourg, Toul — were provisioned for 
four months and their garrisons were half strength. 

On the Alsace frontier — Landau, Lauterbourg, Haguenau, Strasbourg, 
Schelestat, Neubrisach, Huningen — were provisioned for six months and 
their garrisons were up to strength. i ^ 

On the Swiss frontier — Befort, Besan^on, Fort Ecluse, Auxonne — werj; 
provisioned for four montlis and had their garrisons. 

On the frontier of the Alps — Fort Barraux, Brianfon, Mont-Dauphin, 
Colmars, Entrevaux, Antibes — were provisioned for four months and had 
their garrisons. 

On the Mediterranean frontier — the forts of Sainte-Marguerite, the Castle 
of Saint-Tropez, the fort of Brigan^on. the forts of the Hyeres Islands, 
Toulon, the fort of Bouc, Aigues-Mortes, Cette, and Coilloure — had suffi- 
cient garrisons to put these places beyond the reach of a surprise attack and 
were partially provisioned. 

The coastal batteries were rearmed; all the fortresses of the Pyrenees fron- 
tier, from Perpignan to Bayonne, both the first and second Bnes, were armed 
and provisioned, and had more or less substantial garrisons. Little anxiety 
was felt from the quarter of Spain. 

"Finally, all the ocean frontiers — Bayonne, Chatcau-Trompette, the forts of 
the Island of Aix, of the Jsland of OlAon, of the Island of Re, of La Rochelle, 
the Citadel of Nantes, lie Dieu, Belle-Ile, Fort Saint-Malo, Cherbourg, Le 
Havre, and the Citadelof Dieppe — were armed, had sufficient garrisons to put 
them beyond reach of a surprise attack, and a start had beenmade with provis- 
ioning them. The Coastguard gmrncrs were raised. All the English troops 
being employed in Belgium or in America, no serious anxiety was felt from 
the direction of the sea. 


5 

If, as was to be feared, hostilities began before the autumn, the armies of 
Europe, called into being, would far oumumber the French armies, and the 
destiny of the Empire would then be decided before Paris and Lyons. These 
two great cities had in former times been fortified, like all the European 
capitals, and like them, had subsequently ceased to be. 

If, however, in 1805 Vienna had been fortified, the battle of Ulm would not 
have settled the issue of the war: the army corps which General Kutusow 

t 

already arrived at Olmutz, and for the army of Prince Charles coming up 
from Italy. In 1809, Prince Charles, who had been beaten at Eckmiihl and 
obliged to effect his ustreat by way of the left hank of the Danube, would 
have had time to reach Vienra and join up there with General Hiller’s corps 
and the army of the Archduke John-, 
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If Berlia had been fortified in 1806, the army, beaten at Jena would have 
rallied there, and the Russian army have joined it there. 

If in 1808 Madrid had been a fortified town, the French army, after the 
victories of Espinosa, Tudella, Burgos and Sommosierra, would not have 
marched upon this capital, leaving General Moore’s English army and the 
Spanish army of la Romana behind Salamanca and Valladolid; these two 
Anglo-Spanish armies would have effected ajunction behind the fortifications 
of Madrid with the army of Aragon and Valencia. 

In 1 8 13 I entered Moscow. If the Russians had not taken the course of 
burning this great city, a course unprecedented in history, and which they 
alone could carry out, the fall of Moscow would have brought about the sub- 
_ mission of Russia; for the victor w'ould have found in this great city, first, 
everything necessary to make good the clothing and equipment of an army; 
secondly, the flour, vegetables, wines, brandies, and everything required for 
the subsistence of a great army; thirdly, re-mounts for the cavalry; and, fin- 
ally, the support of 30,000 freed men or slaves in possession of great wealth, 
very impatient of the yoke of the nobility, and who would have imparted 
ideas of liberty and independence to the slaves: a terrifying prospect, which 
would have prompted the Czar to make peace, aU the more so, as the victor’s 
intentions were moderate. The fire destroyed aE the shops, scattered the popu- 
lation. The merchants and the Third Estate were ruined, and this great city 
was nothing more than a sink of disorder, anarchy, and crime. If it had been 
fortified, Kutusow would have camped on its ramparts, and the investment 
of it would have been impossihle. 

Constantinople, a dty much greater than any of our modern capitals, 
owed its safety solely to its fortifications. Without them, the Empire of Con- 
stantine woiEd have come to an end in 700 and would only have lasted 
three hundred years. The fortunate Muss [elm] cn would have set up the 
standard of the Prophet from that time onwards. They did so in 1453, 
approximately eight hundred years later. This capital owed to its waUs eight 
centuries of survival. In the interval, it was besieged fifty-three times, fifty- 
two of which were to no purpose. The French and the Venetians took it, but 
only after a very vigorous attack. 

Paris has owed its safety ten or twelve times to its waEs. First in 885, it 
■should have been the prey of the Normarw; these barbarians besieged it with- 
out success for two years. Secondly in 1358, it was besieged in vain by the 
Dauphin; and, if a few years afterwards the inhabitants opened the gates to 
hitn, it was of dieir own free wEl, Thirdly in 13 59, Edward, King of England, 
eficamped at Montrougc, ravaged right up to the base of the waEs, but feU 
l^ack befoSe its fortifications and withdrew to Chartfb. Fourthly in 14:^7, 
Khig Henry V repuised Charles VII’s attack.” Fifthly in I4<S4, Count de 
Chalorais surrounded this great city-^ he^fiiiled in aE his attacks. Sixthly in 
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1472, it would have been taken by the Duke of Burgundy, who was obbged 
to content himself with ravaging its suburbs. Seventlily in 1536, Cliarles the 
Fifth, master of Champagne, brought liis head-quarters to Meaux; liis messen- 
gers came right up to the ramparts of the capital, which owed its safety solely 
to its walls. Eightldy and ninthly in 1588 and 1589, Henry III and Henry IV 
failed before the fortifications of Paris; and, if, later on, the inhabitant 
opened their gates, they did it of their own free wiU, and as a result of the 
renunciation of Saint-Denis. Tenthly and lastly in 1636, the fortifications of 
Paris saved its inhabitants for several years. If Paris had stiU been a fortified 
town in 1S14 and 1815, capable of resisting fcr only a week, what an influ- 
ence might that have had on the affairs of the world ! 

A great capital is the home of the best of the nation. All the great have ^ 
dieir homes there, and their families; it is the centre of pnbhc opinion, the 
repository of all. It is tlie greatest of contradictions and inconsistencies to 
leave such a place without the means of its own defence. On my return fiora 
the Austerlitz campaign, I often discussed various plans for fortifying the 
heights of Paris, and had them drawn up. The fear of making the inhabitants 
uneasy, and the events which followed each other with incredible speed, pre- 
vented my givmg effect to this project. ‘What’, people will say, ‘you hope to 
fortify towns 12,000 or 15,000 toises* in circumference? You would need 
eighty or ninety fronts, 50,000 to 60,000 garrison troops, eight hundred or a 
thousand guns in batteries. But 60,000 soldiers are an army; would it not be 
better to use them in the line?’ 

This objection is generally made about fortresses, but it is a fallacy in that it 
confuses a soldier with a man. Without a doubt, 50,000 to 60,000 men are ^ 
needed to defend a great capital, but not 50,000 to 60,000 soldiers. At times of 
misfortune and great calamity, states may lack soldiers, but never lack men,} 
for dreir internal defence. Fifty thousand men, of whom a,ooo to 3 ,000 aref 
gutmers, will defend a capital and deny entry to an army of 300,000 to 400,000 
men, whereas 50,000 men, in open country, if they are not trained soldiers 
and commanded by experienced officers, are put to rout by a charge of 3,000 
cavalrymen. Moreover, all the big capitals are capable of covering part of 
their outer walls by flooding, because tliey are all situated on big rivers, so 
that the moats can be filled with water, cidier by natural means or by fire 
brigade pumps. Places as extensive^as this, winch contain such considerable 
garrisons, have a certain number of dominating positions, without the posses- 
sion of which it is impossible to risk entering die town. 

But, whatever plan of campaign were adopted in 1815; however much 
trouble were taken over arming, provisioning, and garrisoning the ninety 
fortresses of the Frellch frontiers; if the enemy began hostflittes before 
autumn, Paris and Lyons yv&tc the two important points. So long as they 
* A toise equals 3.13 yards^or 1.95 metres- S. de C. 
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were occupied in strength, the country would not be lost nor obliged to sub- 
mit to the will of its enemies ! 

The Engineer General Haxo supervised the system of fortifications of Paris. 
First of all he had the heights of Montmartre occupied, the lower ones of 
Moulins, and the plateau from tlie Chaumont Rise to the heights of Pere 
it^achaise. A few days sufficed to mark out these works and give them a defen- 
sive form. He had the Ourcq canal finished, which runs from Saint-Denis to 
the basin of la Villette. Civil engineer officers were entrusted with this work. 
They accomplished it with that zeal and patriotism which characterize them. 

The earth was thrown up ow the left bank to form a rampart. On the right 
they constructed bays, covering the roads. The little town of Saint-Denis was 
protected by floodings. From the heights of Pere Lachaise to the Seine, the 
right bank rested on works fixed at the Etoile, under the guns of Vincennes 
and as far as redoubts in the Bercy park. 

A caponier of eight hundred toises joined the Trone gate to the Etoilc re- 
doubt. Tliis caponier was already built; the road was raised and trimmed 
with two good walls. These works were completely finished and armed with 
six hundred guns by i June. 

General Haxo had marked out the works on the left bank of the Seine 
from [a point] opposite Bercy to the gate beyond the Military School: it was 
completed in a fortnight. This system of fortifications on the two banks was 
interconnected by following the right bank of the Seine by way of Saint- 
Cloud, Neuilly and Saint-Denis. 

The city being thus protected, a fort had to be constructed surrounding the 
Arc de Triomphe de I’Etoile, resting its right on the batteries of Montmartre 
and its left on the works constructed on the heights of the Passy gate. This 
provided cross fire, with die works set up in the direction of the MiUtary 
School on the other bank, to the BeUeviUe fronts situated on the topmost 
crest on the Paris side, in such a way that the troops could rally there, and 
prevent the enemy, once they had forced the precincts, from exposing Paris 
on this side. 

In a system of permanent fortifications for this city, it would be necessary 
to extend the inundations over all the low lying parts, and to hold the bridge- 
heads of Charenton and Neuilly, that is to say die Calvary height, by small 
forts, so that the army could manoeuvr&on the two banks of the Marne and , 
the Seine. 

Its artillery parks, for the right and left banks, were divided. The 6, 12 and 
18 calibre guns were adopted for the left bank; those of 4, 8, 16 and 24 for the 
right bank, so as to avoid confusion over calibres. Generals, colonels, and a 
large nufliber of attillety officers were specifically alloCated to the running of 
this service, as well«as two naval gunner batlalions, brought from the sea 
coasts (sixteen hundred men in. all), fpurtecn companies of artillery of the line 
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(amounting to fifteen hundred men), and twenty National Guard artillery 
companies, some volunteers from the Charenton and Polyteclmic Schools 
and from the Lycees — between 5,000 and 6,000 trained gunners, easily 
capable of manning a thousand guns. 

Four hundred steel guns of 24, 18, 12 and 6 calibres had arrived fromLe 
Havre, sent out from the naval arsenals. They were set up in batteries; six 
hundred bronze field pieces were destined for the same purpose. Twenty har- 
nessed field batteries, forming four reserves of five batteries each, were con- 
veniently distributed so as to be able to go to any point of the line, whether 
to the Belleville entrenchments, or to the banks of the Seine, if these were 
threatened. Independently of these 6,000 gunners, 55,000 men sufficed for the 
defence of the precincts, and Paris presented a strengtii of more than 100,000 
men without weakening the army of the hne. 

6 

The divisional Engineer General Lery supervised the works at Lyons. This 
place, situated at the junction of the Saone and Bdrone, is naturally strong. He 
constructed a bridgehead at Bretaux, on the left bank of the Rhone, to cover 
tire Morand bridge. He covered the Guilloticre bridge with a tambour, and 
had a drawbridge fixed in the middle arch. 

The suburb of la Guilloticre is outside the defences of the town, but inhab- 
ited by a population full of patriotism and courage. We thought it advisable 
to protect it by a system of redoubts which would enable it to be defepded 
for a long time. The old precincts, on the right bank of the Saone, runs along 
the top of hills and along Pierre-Encise; it was then raised in the same way as 
that between the Saone and Rhone: the true point of attack on Lyons is on 
the approaches between the two rivers. The engineer provided three positions 
forward by field forts, which were flanked by the walls and flanked each 
other. 

A hundred naval guns brought from Toulon, and a hundred and fifty 
bronze field pieces, were set up in batteries. By 25 June all these works were 
thrown up, paUsaded and armed, A battalion of naval gumiers six hundred 
strong, and nine companies of artillery of the line amounting to a thousand 
men, and nine hmadred gunners drawn from the National Guard, from the 
Veterinary School, and from the Lycees, brought the number of guimers up 
to 2,500, which was more than was needed to man the guns. A large artillery 
general-staff had been sent, and considerable stores of provisions had been 
accumulated there. Fifteen to twenty thousand men were enough to defend 
Lyons: 30,000 could counted on without weakening the army ofthe line, 
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chapter XL 

PLAN OF CAMPAIGN 


- CouU the French Army begin hostilities on i April? 
Three Plans of Campaign. First project: remain on the 
defensive and draw the enemy armies upon Paris and 
Lyons. Second project: take the offensive on is June and, 
in the event of not being successful, draw the enemies on 
Paris and Lyons. I adopt this plan of operations. 


I 

O n tke very night I arrived in Paris, I ordered General Excel- 
i mans at the head of 3,000 cavalry to follow the Eling’s 
I nuhtary retinue, seize it, break it up, or throw it quickly 
f over tile frontier. But this mihlary retinue, composed of 
such heterogeneous elements, had already broken up of its 
own accord. The remnants were in part surrounded and disarmed at Bethune, 
the rest got as far as Neuve-Eglise where Count d’ Artois gave it the order to 
disband. General Exceiniaiis seized all the horses, magazines and baggage of 
this corps', the officers and guards, hunted down by the peasants, threw away 
their clothes and disguised themselves in every variety of costume, in order 
to elude the popular indignation. 

A few days later Count Reille made lys way to Flanders with 13,000 men 
tp reinforce thp troops of Count d'Erlon, who was garrisoning this frontier. 
I deliberated then whether, with these 35,000 to 36,000 men, I would begin 
hostilities on l April, by marcliing on Brussels and rallying the Belgian army 
to my standard. The English and Prussian armies were weak, scattered, with- 
out ordfets, without leaders, and without a plan; some of the ofheers were 
away on leave; the Quke of W ellington was in 'Vieniia; Marshal Blucher was 
in Berlin. The French army could be in Brussels on z April- 
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But, first, hopes of peace were entertained. France wanted it and would 
severely have blamed a premature offensive movement. Secondly, in order to 
bring together the 35,000 to 36,000 men, it would have been necessary to 
throw die twenty-three fortresses from Calais to PhihppvlUe, forming the 
Triple North Line, upon their own resources. If the public spirit; of dais fron- 
tier had been as good as that of Alsace, the Vosges, the Ardennes, or the Alps, 
this would not have involved any inconvenience. But sentiments were 
divided in Flanders; it was impossible to abandon the fortresses to local 
National Guards; a month was required to raise and bring from the neigh- 
bouring Departments picked battalions of th^ National Guard to replace the 
troops of the Hne. Thirdly, and finally, the Duke d’Angoulfeine was marching 
on Lyons, and the Marseillais on Grenoble. The first news of the commence- 
ment of hostilities would have encouraged the malcontents; it was above all 
essential that the Bourbons should have abandoned the territory, and that all 
the French should be united; which only came about by 20 April. 

2 

During the course of May, when France was pacified and when there was no 
Itinger any hope of maintaining peace abroad, and tlie armies of the different 
powers were on the march to the French frontiers, I meditated on the plan of 
campaign I had to follow. Three plans presented themselves: 

The first plan was to remain on the defensive, letting the allies take upon 
themselves the odium of aggression, attacking our fortresses, penetrating as 
far as Paris and Lyons, and to begin around these two bases a lively and deci- 
sive war. Tliis project had plenty of advantages. 

First, the allies, not being able to start a campaign before 15 July, would not 
arrive before Paris and Lyons before 15 August. The ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 
6th Corps, the four corps of heavy cavalry, and the Guard were concentrating 
about Paris. These corps had, on 15 June, 140,000 men under arms. By 15 
August they would have had 240,000. The ist Reconnaissance, or ‘Jura’, 
Corps, and the 7th Corps would concentrate on Lyons. They had, on 15 June 
25,000 men under arms and would have, by 15 August, 60,000. 

Secondly, the fortifications of Paris and Lyons would be completed and 
perfected by 15 August. 

Thirdly, by this period tlaere would have been time to complete die organ- 
ization and arming of the forces destined for the defence of Pans and Lyons, 
to reduce the Paris National Guard to 8,000 men, and to quadruple the sharp- 
shooters of this capital, bringing them up to 60,000 men. These battalions of 
sharpshooters having, officers of the line would give valuable service; and 
they, joined with 6,000 gunners of the line, of the qavy, of the National 
Guard, and to 40,000 men from the depots of seventy infantry regiments and 
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from the non-uniformed guard belonging to the corps of the Paris atlny, 
would bring up to 116,000 men the force designed to guard the entrenched 
encampment of Paris. At Lyons the garrison would be comprised of 4,000 
National Guards, 12,000 sharpshooters, 2,000 gunners, and 7,000 men from 
the depots of the eleven infantry^ regiments of the army based at Lyons — 
total, 25,000 men. 

Fourthly, the enemy armies, which would penetrate to Paris by the north 
and east, would be obliged to leave 150,000 men before the forty-two fort- 
resses of these two frontiers. Putting the strength of the enemy armies at 

600.000 men, they would be ,reduced to 450,000 men by the time of their 
arrival in front of Paris. The allied armies which would penetrate to Lyons 
would be obliged to watch tlie ten strong-points of the frontier of the Jura 
and the Alps. Reckoning them at 150,000 men, they would scarcely be 

100.000 strong on arriving before Lyons. 

Fifthly, on tile other hand, the national crisis having reached its peak would 
produce great activity in Normandy, Brittany, Auvergne, Berry, etc. 
Numerous battalions would be arriving every day at Paris. The process 
would be one of continuous increase on the French side and of diminution on 
the allies’ side. 

Sixthly, 240,000 men under my command, manoeuvring on the two bariks 
of the Seine and the Marne, protected by the vast entrenched camp of Paris, 
guarded by 116,000 immobile troops, would emerge victorious in an en- 
counter with 450,000 of the enemy. Sixty thousand men, commanded by 
Manhal Suchet, manoeuvring on the two banks of the Rhone and the 
Sa6ne, under the protection of Lyons, guarded by 25,000 immobile men, 
would overcome the enemy army. The sacred cause of the country would 
triumph! 


3 

The second plan was to forestall the allies and begin hostilities before they 
could be ready. Now, the allies could not begin hostihties before 15 July. It 
was necessary, therefore, to start die campaign on 15 June; beat the Anglo- 
Dutch army and the Prusso-Saxon army, which were in Belgium, before the 
Russian, Austrian, Bavarian and Wurtepiberg armies, etc., should reach the 
Rhine- By 15 June it was possible to assemble an army of 140,000 men^in 
Flanders, while leaving a cordon on all the frontiers, and good garrisons in all 
the fortresses, 

FirStj if the Anglo-Dutch army and the Prusso-Saxon army were beaten, 
Bclgioniowould rise and its army would become pant of the French army. 
Secondly, die defeatji^of the English army would bring with it the fall of the 
English Government, which would be replaced by the friends of peace, 
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liberty, and the independence of nations. Tliis fact alone would put an end to 
the war. 

Thirdly, if events turned out otherwise, the army, victorious in Belgium, 
reinforced by the 5 th Corps, which remained in Alsace, and the reinforce- 
ments wliich depots would provide during June and July, woulc^ move on to 
the Vosges against the Russian and Austrian army. 

Fourthly, the advantages of this project were numerous; it was m keeping 
with the genius of the nation, the spirit and principles of this war. It would 
avoid the terrible inconvenience, attached to the first project, of abandoning 
Flanders, Picardy, Artois, Alsace-Lorrahie, Champagne, Burgundy, Franche 
Comte and Dauphinc, without firing a single sliot. 

But was it possible, with an army of 140,000 men, to beat the two armies 
which were covering Belgium, namely, the Anglo-Dutch army comprising 
104,000 men under arms, and the Prusso-Saxon army of 120,000 men; that is 
to say, 224,000 men? It was not right to evaluate the strength of tliese armies 
in the ratio of 224,000 to 140,000, because the army of tlie allies was com- 
posed of troops varying in quality. One Englishman, or two Dutchmen, or 
two Prussians, or two men of die Confederation could be counted as equiva- 
lent to one Frenchman, The enemy armies were quartered under the com- 
mand of two different generals and formed from nations divided in interest 
and opinion. 


4 

The month of May was passed in these meditations. The revolt of Vendee 
weakened the army of Flanders by 12,000 men, and reduced it to 120,000. 
This was a dire fact which diminished the chances of success. But the war of 
Vendee might spread. The Allies, masters of several provinces, would be able 
to rally supporters to the Bourbons; the march of the enemy on Paris and 
Lyons would favour them. On the other hand, Belgium and the four depart- 
ments of the Rhine were stretching out their hands, calling for their liberator, 
and we had good sources of information in the Belgian army, all of which 
decided me to adopt a third course, which consisted in attacking the Anglo- 
Dutch and Prusso-Saxon armies on 15 June, in dividing them, beating diem, 
and, if I failed, in withdrawing my army on to Paris and Lyons. Without 
doubt, after having faded in the attack on Belgium, the army would arrive 
back on Paris in a weakened condition. Tlie opportunity would be lost 
of reducing the National Guard of the capital to 8,000 men from the existing 
36,000, in order to briiig the sharpshooters up to 60,000, because this opera- 
tion could not be done in my absence and during the war. 

It is true to say also that the Allies who, if waited for, would not begin 
hostilities before 15 July, would be ready by i July, if challenged as early as 
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15 June; that their march on Paris -would be all the quicker after -victory; and 
that the army of Flanders, reduced to 120,000 men, was smaller by 90,000 
than that of Marshal Bliicher and the Duke of Welhngton. But in 1814, 
France, with 40,000 men under arms, had confronted the army commanded 
by Marshal ^liicher and that compnanded by the Prince of Schwarzenberg, 
with the two Emperors and the King of Prussia present. These united armies 
were 250,000 men strong and yet France had beaten them often! At the battle 
of Montmirail the corps of Sacken, York and Kleist amounted to 40,000 
men; diey were attacked, beaten and thrown beyond the Marne by 16,000 
Frenchmen, namely, the Foot and Mounted Guard, the Ricard Division of 
1,150 men, and a Division of Cuirassiers; while Marshal Bliicher, with 20,000 
men was held by Marmont’s corps of 4,000 men, and the army of Schwarzen- 
berg 100,000 strong was held by the corps of Macdonald, Oudinot and 
Gerard, comprising, in aU, less than 18,000 men. 

The Duke of Dalmatia was appointed chief of staff to the army. On 2 June 
he gave the folio-wing order of the day,* and immediately afterwards left 
Paris to inspect the fortresses in Flanders and the army; ‘Our Institutions have 
just been consecrated by the most august ceremony. The Emperor has 
received from the People’s deputies, and from deputations of all the corps in 
the army, the expression of the good will of the whole nation on the Sup- 
plementary Act to the constitution of the Empire which had been submitted 
to him for acceptance, and a new oadi unites France and the Emperor, Thus 
destiny fulfils itself, and all the efforts of an impious league are unable any 
longer to separate die interests of a great people from the hero whose brilliant 
triumphs have made him the admiration of the tmiverse. 

‘It is at the moment when the national will expresses itself with so much 
energy that war-cries are heard. It is at the moment when France is at peace 
-with all Europe that foreign armies advance on our frontiers. What is the 
hope of this new coaUtion? Does it want to drive France out of the ranks of 
the nations? Does it want to plunge 28,000,000 of Frenchmen into servitude? 
Has it forgotten that the first league that was formed against our independence 
contributed to our aggrandisement and our glory? A hundred smashing 
-victories, which momentary reverses and unfortuiate circumstances have not 
been able to efface, remind it diat a free nation, led by a great man, is invincible. 

‘Everyone in France is a soldier when the national honour and liberty are at 
Stake; a Common interest to-day unites all Frenchmen. The pledges which 
were wrung from us by force are cancelled by die flight of the Bourbons from 
French territory, by die appeal which diey have made to the foreign armies in 
order to remount the throne which they have abandoned, and by the unani- 
mous widi of the nation which, in resuming the free e;jercise of its rights, has 
Soleinnly disavowed everything that has been dpne -widiout its participation. 

' *Momteurof4june, iSij. 
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‘The French cannot accept laws from abroad. Even those who have gone 
abroad to beg for assistance m kilUng their own kith and kin, Hke their prede- 
cessors will not be slow to recognize and feel that contempt and infamy 
follow their footsteps, and tliat they cannot wash themselves free of the 
opprobrium with which they arc covered ^xcept by re-entering ^ur ranks. 

‘But a new career of glory opens up before the army; history wiU conse- 
crate the memory of the mihtary deeds which will render illustrious tMh 
defenders of the country and of the national honour. The enemy is numerous, 
it is said. What does diat matter to us? It will be all the more glorious to defeat 
them and their defeat will be all the more resounding. The struggle wliich is 
about to begin is not beyond the genius of Napoleon, nor above our strength. 
Can not all the Departments be seen vying with each other in enthusiasm and 
devotion, forming as if by magic five hundred separate battalions of National 
Guards, who have already come forward to double our ranks, defend our 
fortifications, and associate tlieinselves with the glory of the army? It is the 
enthusiasm of a great-heatced people, which no power can conquer, and 
wliich posterity will admire. To arms ! 

‘Soon the signal will be given. Let each man do his duty. From the array of 
the enemies our victorious phalanxes are going to win a new renown. 
Sbldiers! Napoleon guides our steps. We are fighriiig for the independence 
of out beautiful country. We arc invincible.’ 
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chapter XLI 


OPENING OF THE CAMPAIGN, 
JUNE, 1815 


State and position of the French army on the evening of 
14 June. State and position of the Anplo-Dutch and 
Prusso-Saxon armies. Manoeuvres and fghting during 
the day of the ijth. Position of the belligerent armies 
during the night of the i^th to 16th. 


I 

r I ’^he Fourch Corps, commanded by Count Gerard, left Metz on 
1 6 June, crossed the Meuse, and reached Philippeville on the 14th. 

I (Lieutenant-General Count Gdrard commanded the 4th Corps. 
I Lieutenant-General Count Girard commanded the 3rd Division 
_JLl of the and Corps. To avoid confusion, I shall give the title of 
‘Count’ to General Girard, and write his name in capital letters. I shall give 
the tide of ‘General’ to General Girard and write his name in ordinary letters.) 

Count Belliard took over the command of Metz and the Saar frontier. He 
was at pains to mask the movement of die 4th Corps, by occupying the fron- 
tier with detachments of picked liattalions of the National Guard, drawn 
from the garrison of Metz, Longwy, Sarre-Louis, etc., and by the volunteer 
corps, all ready clothed and organized, which had been raised in these depart- 
ments. 

The Imperial Guard left Paris on 8 June, and moved on to Avesnes. The ist 
Corps left the neighbourhood of Lille, and the 2nd Corps that of Valen- 
ciennes, to place themselves between Maubeuge and Avesnes. The garrisons 
of all the.,fortrcsses from Dunkirk masked this movement by occupying the 
exits with strong detachments, in such a way that, at the moment when the 
units of this fionticr were concentrating, the advance-posts were trebled, and 
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the enemy misled, thinking that the whole army was forming on the left. 
The 6th Corps left Laon and moved on Avesnes; the four reserve cavalry 
corps were massed on the Sambre. 

I left Paris on the 12th in the morning, lunched at Soissons, slept at Laon, 
gave my last orders for the armament of this place, and arrived 6n the 13 th at 
Avesnes. On the evening of the 14th, the army camped in three areas; the le^it, 
more than 40,000 strong, composed of the 2nd and ist Corps, on the right 
bank of the Sambre at Ham-sur-Eure, and at Solre-sur-Sambrc; the centre, of 
more than 60,000 men, composed of the 3rd and 6th Corps, of tlie Imperial 
Guard, and of the cavalry reserves, at Beaun?ont, where G.H.Q. was set up; 
the right, of more than 15,000 men, formed by the 4th Corps and a division 
of Cuirassiers, in front of Philippeville. 

The camps were established behind IhUocks a league from the frontier, in 
such a way diat the fires were not seen by the enemy, who, indeed, had no 
knowledge of them. On the evening of the 14 th, the roll-calls verified that the 
strength of the army was 122,000 men, and three hundred and fifty guns, 
made up as follows;* « 

Left wing (on the right bank of the Sambre); Infantry, 37,400; Cavalry, 
2^800; Artillery, etc., 3,128. Total, 43, 328 men, 92 guns. 

Centre (at Beaumont); Infantry, 35,100; Cavalry, 16,000; Artillery, etc., 
11,634. Total, 63,734 inen, 220 guns. 

Right wing (before Philippeville): Infantry, 12,100; Cavalry, 2,800; 
Artillery, etc., 1,442. Total, 16,342 men, 44 guns. 

Grand total, 122,404 men and 350 guns. 

On the 14th in the evening, I addressed the army in the following Order of 
the Day: ‘Soldiers, to-day is the anniversary of Marengo and of Friedland, 
'which on two occasions decided the destiny of Europe. Then, as after Auster- 
litz, as after Wagram, we were too generous! We believed in the protesta- 
tions and oaths of princes whom we left on their thrones. To-day, however, 
in a coalition against us, they grudge the independence and the most sacred 
rights of France. They have started on the most unjust of aggressions. Let us 
march, therefore, to encounter them. Are not we and they tire same men as 
before? 

‘Soldiers! At Jena, against these same Prussians, to-day so arrogant, you 
were one to two, and at Montmiraii one to three, 

‘Let those among you who have been prisoners of the English tell you the 
story of their galleys and of the fearful wrongs tliat they have suffered. 

‘The Saxons, the Belgians, the Hanoverians, the Soldiers of the Confedera- 
tion of the Rhine, groan at being obliged to support the cause of princes who 
are enemies of justice and the rights of aU peoples. They know that thE 

* I have omitted the long detailed schedule of corps and other establishments and 
substituted a briefsummary. — S. de C. " 
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Coalition is insatiable! After having swallowed up 12,000,000 Poles, 
12,000,000 Italians, 1,000,000 Saxons, 6,000,000 Belgians, it will inevitably 
swallow up the second-class States of Germany. 

‘The fools! A moment of success blinds them. The abihty to oppress and 
humihate theTrencli people is beyclnd their power ! If they enter France they 
■vwll find their graves there. 

‘Soldiers! we shall have to make some forced marches, fight some battles, 
run some risks ; but with constancy, victory wiU be ours ; the rights, the honour 
and the happiness of the country will he reconquered. 

‘For every Frenchman who Ias courage, the moment has come to conquer 
or die.’ 


2 

The enemy armies on the evening of die I4di were quite quiet in their billets. 
The Prusso-Saxon army formed the left, and the Anglo-Dutch army the 
right. The former, comaaanded by Marshal Bliicher, was 120,000 strong, 
formed as follows: 85,000 infantrymen, 20,000 cavalry, 15,000 in the artillery, 
engineers, military stores, 300 guns. It was divided into four corps: the ist 
commanded by General Zwietten, resting on the English encampments, 
lined the Sambre, with its head-quarters at Charleroi, and with Fleurus as its 
rallying point. The 2nd, under the orders of General Pirch, was quartered on 
the frontier in the neighbourhood of Namur, which was its raUymg point. 
The 3rd, commanded by General Thielman, lined the Meuse in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dinant, and was to concentrate on Cincy. Finally, tlic 4th Corps, 
under the orders of General Biilow, was in rear of the diree odiers, with its 
head-quarters at Liege. Half a day was needed for the assembly of each corps. 
The army was to assemble in the rear of Fleurus. The ist Corps was there 
already; die and from Namur had eight leagues to cover; the 3rd from Ciney 
fourteen leagues; die 4th at Ham, sixteen. Marshal Bliicher ’s head-quarters 
were at Namur, separated from the Duke of Wellington’s, which were at 
Brussels, by sixteen leagues. 

The Anglo-Dutch army, under the orders of the Duke of Wellington, was 
formed by twenty-four brigades, of which nine were English, ten German,’’ 
five Dutch and Belgian; and by eleven cavalry divisions composed of sixteen 
Enghsh regiments, nine German,® six Dutch, 

Its strength was 104,200 men, made up as follows: 

English; Infantry, 22,000; Cavalry, 10,000; Artillery, engineers, storemen 
■ and tradesmen, 5,000. Total, 37,000- 

® Namely: Two Germanic legions in the pay of Epgland, five Hanoverian, one of 
Nassau, and two of Brunswick. 

® Namely: Five Germanic legions, thrceHailoveriaii, one of Brunswick. 
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Germans; Infantry (16,000 Hanoverians, 6,000 Germanic League, 4,000 
Nassau, 6,000 Brunswick), 32,000; Cavalry (2,000 Hanoverians, 3,000 Ger- 
manic League, 1,800 Brunswick), 6,800; Artillery, etc., 3,200. Total, 42,000. 

Dutch and Belgians; Infantry, 19,000; Cavalry, 3,200; Artillery, etc., 3,000. 
Total, 25,200. • 1 

Total in each arm; Infantry, 73,000; Cavalry, 20,000; Artillery, etc,, ii,2Qp. 
Grand total, 104,200 men, 250 guns. 

This does not include eight English regiments coming from America 
which had disembarked at Ostend; and, in addition, an English regiment at 
Nieuport, a battaHon of veterans at Ostend, mid the 9th, 25th, 29th and 37th 
English regiments in die fortresses along the Belgian frontier, where consider- 
able bodies of militia had been assembled. The nine English brigades, the five 
Hanoverian brigades, and the two brigades of the Germanic legion, formed 
six divisions, called EngUsh divisions. The five Dutch brigades and the brigade 
from Nassau formed three, called Belgian divisions. The troops from Bruns- 
wick formed one. 

These ten divisions were split up into two large infantry corps; the ist, 
under the orders of the Prhice of Orange, whose head-quarters were at 
Braine-le-Comte, was composed of five divisions, of which two were 
English, the Guards and the 3rd Division, and three Belgian divisions. Their 
assembly points were Enghien, Soignes, Braiiie-le-Comte and NiveUes. The 
2nd Corps, commanded by Lord HiU, whose head-quarters were at Brussels, 
was composed of five divisions, four English and the Brunswick troops. 
Their assembly points were at Brussels, Ath, Hal and Ghent. Lord Uxbridge 
commanded the cavalry; his assembly point was Grainmont. The general 
park of artillery was dispersed around Ghent. 

Half a day was needed for each division to reach its assembly point. The 
concentration point of the army was at Quatre-Bras in order to be at a point 
two leagues from the right of the Prussian army. It was six leagues from the 
head-quarters of the Prince of Orange to Quatre-Bras, from NiveUes two and 
a half, from Enghien thirteen, from Soignes eleven, from Brussels (G.H.Q. 
of the army) eight leagues, from Ghent seventeen, from Grammont thirteen, 
from Ath thirteen. It required, tlierefore, two whole days for the two armies 
to effect a junction on a battle-field. Once reunited, they presented a strength 
of 224,200 men (without counting fourteen English regiments at Ostend or 
in the fortresses) made up as follows; 

Infantry; Anglo-Dutch, 73,000; Prusso-Saxon, 85,000. Total, 158,000. 

Cavalry; Anglo-Dutch, 20,000; Prusso-Saxon, 20,000. Total, 40,000. 

Artillery; Anglo-Dutch, 11,200; Prusso-Saxon, 15,000. Total, 26,000. 

Guns: Anglo-Dutch, 225; Prusso-Saxon, 288. Total, 543. ^ 

During tlie night of the 14th to 15th, secret agents returning to the French 
head-quarters at Beaumont stated that everything was quiet at Namur, 
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Brussels and Charleroi. This was a happy omen. It was already a great achieve- 
ment to have succeeded in concealing from the enemy the movements which 
the French army had been making for two days. The Prussian army found 
itself already obliged to choose an assembly point further in the rear than 
Fleurus, or ter accept battle in this position without the possibility of assistance 
fj^om the Anglo-Dutch army. 

The characters of the enemy commanders were very different. The hussar 
habits of Marshal Bliicher, his restlessness and dare-devil character contrasted 
strongly with the cautious character and slow marches of the Duke of Wel- 
lington. If the Prusso-Saxoii army were not the first to be attacked, it would 
put more energy and speed into hastening to the help of the Anglo-Dutch 
^ army, than would the latter in aiding Marshal Bliicher. All my measures had 
tlierefore the objective of attacking the Prussians first. 


3 

On the 15 th, at first Hght, the three French columns began their march. The 
advance-guard of the left, formed by Prince Jerome’s division of the and 
Corps on leaving its camp ran into the advatice-guard of the Prussian cor^s 
under General Zwietten, overthrew it, and seized the bridge of Marchiennes, 
taking five hundred prisoners. The Prussian advance-guard rallied on Char- 
leroi. General Pajol’s cavalry corps, forming the advance guard of the centre, 
moved off at three in the morning. It was to be supported by General Van- 
damme’s infantry corps. 

From Beaumont to Charleroi there is no road to facilitate movement on 
the bad stretches, where defiles were encountered every few yards. The 3rd 
Corps had been camped a league and a half to the right of Beaumont. At six 
in the morning. Count Vandamme was still in his camp, although he should 
have left it at the same time as Pajol’s cavalry. Having been apprized of this 
fact, I took the lead with my Guard and entered Charleroi at noon, being pre- 
ceded by General Pajol’s light cavalry, which was following the enemy with 
drawn swords. General Vandamme’s corps did not get there till three o’clock. 

The right, commanded by Count GERARD, took the bridge of Chttelet 
by surprise, early in the morning; the whole column arrived during the even- 
ing, From Charleroi to Brussels is fourteen leagues; a main road connects 
them, and passes through Gosselies, Frasnes, Quatre-Bras, Gennapes and 
Waterloo. Five hundred toises from Charleroi, anotlier highway bends away 
to the right, and leads by way of Gilly to Namur, eight leagues distant from 
- Charleroi. 

Zwietten’s corps, infonned by its hussars of the movements of the French 
atmy, evacuated Charleroi in all haste by these two routes. One division 
vri'iMlicw by the Brussels highway, and .stopped at Gosselies, Another took 
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the road to Namur and stopped at Gilly. General Pajol followed the enemy 
along the Namur Road. General Clary with a brigade of Hussars, followed it 
on the Brussels road. The troops were then skirmishing along these two roads. 
General Clary, not being strong enough, was supported by General Lefebvre- 
Desnoucttes, with the Light Cavalry of thb Guard and its two b'atteries. The 
Duhesme division of the Young Foot Guard, placed itself in reserve in th« 
rear of Pajol’s cavalry, and detached a regiment to take up its position half- 
way between Charleroi and Go.s.selics, acting as reserve to General Lefcbvre- 
Desnouette’s cavalry. Count Reille crossed the Sambre by the bridge at 
Marchicnncs, and moved on Gossehes to join die Brussels road there and push 
on thence to Quatre-Bras. General Count d’Erlon had orders to support 
General Reille. Marslial Grouchy, as soon as he had debouched on to Char- . 
leroi with the cavalry reserves, followed by the 3rd Army Corps, moved on 
Gilly, which General Zwietten evacuated in order to take up a position be- 
tween GOly and Fleurus, with his back to a wood. General Reille obtained 
possession of Gosselies after sHght resistance. 

Marshal Ney had just reached the battlefield. I immediately gave him the 
order to go to Gosselies and take over the command there of the whole of the 
left composed of the and and ist Corps, of Lefebvre-Dssnouette’s cavalry 
division, and of General Kellermann’s corps of heavy cavalry, comprising in 
aU 47,800 men; and to charge Uke a bull at anything he met on the Gosselies- 
Brussels road; to take up a position astride this road beyond Quatre-Bras and 
to hold liis position in the miUtary sense, keeping strong advance-guards on 
the Brussels, Namur and Nivelles roads. 

The division of General Zwietten’s corps which had defended Gosselies 
withdrew by a left- wheel on Fleurus. Count Reille sent the 3rd Division, 
which General Girard commanded, in pursuit, and marched on Quatre-Bras 
with liis cavalry and three other divisions. 

Prince Bernard of Saxe commanded a brigade of 4,000 Nassau troops (this 
was the 2nd Brigade of the 3rd Belgian Division). As soon as he heard gunfire 
in the Charleroi direction, and was told of General Zwietten’s retreat he 
moved on to Ftasnes, and established himself there a thousand toises in advance 
of Quatre-Bras, astride the Brussels road. General Lcfebvre-Desnouettes, after 
a light cannonade, having threatened to turn his position and cut him off 
from Quatre-Bras, forced him to withdraw. He took up a position between 
Quatre-Bras and Geimapes. Count Reille marched with his infantry without 
encountering any opposition, in order to camp before Quatre-Bras, when he 
was joined by Marshal Ney, who, having heard the cannonade in the Fleurus 
direction, and received General Girard’s report that there were considerable 
forces in this direction,''thought it wise to take up a position with his' advance- 
guard at Frasnes, with scouts at Quatre-Bras. ’ 

The corps of Vandarame and Groucl^ were both at Gilly. Misled by false 
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reports they wasted two hours without moving, in the behef that 200,000 
Prussians were behind the woods and in front of Fleurus. I made a personal 
reconnaissance of the enemy and, judging that these woods were only occu- 
pied by two divisions of Zwietteii’s corps, consisting of between 18,000 and 
20,000 men,"! forthwith gave the 6rder to move forward. The enemy started 
to withdraw, and was vigorously pursued. A charge by the four squadrons 
detailed for action, which were led by General Letort, forced two squares and 
destroyed the 28th Prussian regiment; but the intrepid Letort was fatally 
wounded. This general was one of the most distinguished cavalry officers. 
No one was braver. No officcr^possesscd m a higher degree the art of carrying 
off a charge, and of communicating the electric spark to men and horses alike. 
■ At his word, by his example, the most hesitant were transformed mto the 
most intrepid. 

When night came, the corps of Vandamme and Grouchy took up positions 
in the woods of Tnchenaye and Lambusartnear Fleurus. 


4 

During the night of the 15th to the 16th, the French G.H.Q. was at Charleroi, 
Marshal Bliichefs at Namur, and the Duke of Wellington’s at Brussels. The 
1st Corps of die Ptusso-Saxon army, commanded by General Zwietren, 
weakened by 2,000 men whom he had lost during the day, was concentrated 
on the heights behind Fleurus, occupying this village with a detacliment. 
The 2nd Corps, which had rallied at Namur, marched all night to catch up 
with the ist at Sombref The 3rd Corps had assembled, partly at Namur, 
pardy at Ciney. The first part marched all night and reached Sombref during 
the morning of the i6th. The second part was not able to arrive mitil the 
afternoon of the i6th, during the battle. The 4th Corps, commanded by 
General Billow, not having been ordered to muster until very late, in view of 
the distances, could not begin to move until the i6di; it did not reach Gem- 
bloux, two leagues from Sombref, until after the battle was lost, during the 
night of die idth to ryth. 

On the 15th, at about 7 o’clock in the evening, the Duke of Wellington 
had received a despatch rider from Marshal Bliicher, who informed him that 
hostihties had begun, that a strong Freiidh reconnaissance had sabred some of 
his advance posts. This did not seem to him to require any action, other than, 
to pass the order aU along the line to be on die alert. At eleven o’clock in die 
cVenii'ig, a second despatch rider, from Marshal Bliicher had brought him the 
news that the French had entered Charleroi at ii a.m. on the 15th and were 
marcliing on a wide firont on Brussels; that all the area bounded by Mar- 
chiennes, Charleroi.'and Chatelet was covered' with bridges and troopS; that 
die French ariny waj 150,000 men strong; and that I was at its head. He sent 
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out orders with all despatch that the troops were to strike camp hi all billets, 
and that each division was to rally at its concentration pohit and await further 
orders there. The 3rd Belgian division, which, alone of the Anglo-Dutch 
army, was quartered within less than six leagues of Quatre-Bras, was the only 
one which could be got there durmg the *morning of the i6th.' Four other 
divisions, which were within nine leagues, could he got there during tli^ 
evening of the same day; but the rest of the army, twelve, thirteen, fourteen, 
seventeen, and nineteen leagues off, could not be assembled there before the 
night of the 16th to 17th and during the day of the 17th. The artillery and 
cavalry were in the latter predicament; and, etien when assembled at Quatre- 
Bras, the Anglo-Dutch army would still be two leagues from Pleurus. During 
the night the alarm was sounded at Brussels. The Brunswick Division and the , 
5th English Division, who were there, began to march on Quatre-Bras during 
the morning. 

The French army spent the night in three columns; the left, commanded 
. by Marshal Ney, had its head-quarters at Gosselies, with its scouts at Quatre- 
Bras, and its advance-guard at Frasnes; the 2nd Corps between Frasnes and 
Gossehes, with General Girard’s division as advance-guard on the right along 
the Flcurus road; the ist Corps in column from Marchiennes to Gossehes. 
The centre, composed of tlie cavalry reserve and the 3rd Corps, was camped 
in the wood between Fleurus and Charleroi: the Guard was in columns on the 
road from Charleroi to Gilly and the 6th Corps beyond Charleroi. The 3rd 
column, farming the right, was in advance of the Ch^telet bridge. The whole 
army was thus united, liaving crossed the Sambre by three bridges: the left 
by that at Marchiennes, separated by two thousand toises from that at Char- 
leroi, which the centre had crossed. This was three thousand toises from the 
Chitelet bridge across which the right had passed. 

The French army bivouaced during tlic night of the 15 th to l6th in a square 
with sides four leagues long. It was equally well placed to press upon the 
Prusso-Saxon army or the Anglo-Dutch one; it was already placed between 
them. The two enemy armies were taken by surprise, their communications 
already considerably embarrassed. All my manoeuvres had succeeded as I 
I wished. I could now take the initiative of attacking the enemy armies, one by 
I one. Their only chance of avoiding this misfortune, the worst of all, was to 
' yield ground and rally on Brussels, ot beyond. 



Chapter XLII 

THE BATTLE OF LIGNY 


Marches made hy the French army to give battle to the 
Prusso-Saxon army. Battle of Ligny, i6 June. Engage- 
ment at Quatre-Bras, i6 June. Position of the armies 
during the night of the i6th to 17th. Their manoeuvres 
during the day of the 17th. Their positions during the 
night of 17 to 18 June. 


1 

M arshal Ncy received the order, during the night, to move at 
first light on the l6th beyond Quatre-Bras and to take up a 
good position astride die Brussels road, guarding the 
Nivelles and Namur roads with liis left and right wings. 
Count de Flahaut, general aide-de-camp, carried these 
orders and spent the whole day with the marshal. General Girard’s division, 
the 3rd of the 2nd Corps, which was in a watching position opposite Fleurus, 
received orders to remain in this position, with the duty of operating under 
my direct orders. With the centre and right of the army, I marched to fight 
the Prussian army, before its 4th Corps, under General Biilow, could join it, 
and before the Anglo-Dutch army was in position on its right. 

The sharp-shooters made contact at -the village of Fleurus. After a few 
cannon-shots, the enemy sharp-shooters withdrew on to their army, which was 
then to be seen in action, with its left at the village of Sombref astride the 
Namur road, its centre at the village of Ligny, its right at the village of Saint- 
Amand, and its reserves on the heights of the Bty windmill, occupying a hne 
three thousand toises in length. 

The French army halted and formed up; it w'as ten o’clock in the morning. 
The 3 rd Corps was in front of Pleuru^, having the Girard division at a distance 
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of twelve hundred toises on its left, the 4th Corps in the centre, and Marshal 
Grouchy with the Cavalry Corps of Pajol and Excelmans on the right. The 
Guard, cavalry, infantry, artillery, and the corps of Milhaud’s cuirassiers, 
formed up in second line on the curtain of trees which dominates the plain 
behind Fleurus. , . 

With very few attendants I toured the line of the outposts, climbed heights 
and windmills, and obtained a perfect reconnaissance of the enemy army. Tt 
presented a strength of certainly more than 80,000 men. Its front was covered 
by a deep ravine, its right was in the air. Tile battle front was at right angles to 
the Namur highway, at Quatre-Bras, and iji the direction of Sombref to 
Gosselies. The point of Quatre-Bras was at right angles in rear of the centre of 
the hoc. It is clear that Marshal Bliiclicr was not cxpectmg to be attacked on 
that day. He believed that he had time to complete the assembly of his army 
and to be supported on his right by the Anglo-Dutch army, which was to de- 
bouch on to Quatre-Bras by the Brussels and NiveUes highways during the 
day of the 17th. 

A staff officer on the left reported drat Marshal Ney, at the moment when 
he was getting ready to match to the position in front of Quatre-Bras, had 
been stopped by the caimonade, which could be heard on his right flank, and 
b^ the reports which he had received to the effect that the two Anglo-Dutch 
and Prusso-Saxon armies had already effected their junction in the Fleurus 
area; that in this state of affairs, if he proceeded with his movement he would 
be turned; and, moreover, that he was ready to carry out such orders as I 
might send him as soon as I was aware of this new factor. 

I blamed him for having aheady wasted eight hours. What he asserted to be 
a new factor had existed since the previous evening, I repeated the order to 
him to get in front of Quatre-Bras and, as soon as he should be in position, to 
detach a colunm of 8.000 infantrymen, with Lefebvre-Desnouettcs’ cavalry 
division and twenty-eight guns, by way of the Quatre-Bras-Namur road. 
This division should leave this road at the village of Marchais, in order to 
attack the heights of Bry in rear of the enemy army. With this detachment 
gone, he would still have 32,000 men and eighty guns, which would be suffi<- 
cient to hold in check the units of the English army which might arrive 
during the day of tlie i6th. 

Marshal Ney received diis order at half past eleven. He was with his 
advance-guard near Frasnes. He was to have taken up his position in front of 
Quatre-Bras by noon. Now, from Quatre-Bras to the heights of Bry is four 
thousand toises. The column which he was to detach in the rear of Marshal 
Bliichcr ought therefore to reach the village of Marchais before two o’clock. 
The line which the army was holding near Fleurus was not an. offensive 
one. Part of it was screened; the Prussian army mus_t have been without 
anxiety. 
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2 

But at two o’clock I ordered a change of front facing Fleurus, with the right 
in advance. This manoeuvre brought the 3rd Corps to witlrin two cannon- 
shots’ distanfe of Saint-Amaiid, the 4th to within two cannon-shots of Ligny, 
^e right to within two cannon-shots of Sombref. General Girard with the 
3rd Division of the 2nd Corps found himself astride the end of the Prussian 
army’s right. The ravme which covered the front of the enemy’s position 
began between the 3rd Corps and Girard’s division, in such a way that this 
division was on the left bank of this ravine. The Guard and Mdhaud’s cavalry 
carried out the same manoeuvre and found themselves in the second line at 
six hundred toiscs behind the 3rd and 4th Corps. The 6th Corps, which was 
on the way from Charleroi, received orders to speed up its march and to take 
up a position in front of Fleurus, as general reserve. Every tiring pointed to the 
destruction of the Prussian army. Count GERARD, having come up to me 
to ask for some instructions about attacking the village of Ligny, 1 told him 
Tt is possible that in three hours the issue of the war will be decided. If Ney 
carries out my orders well, not a single gun of the Prussian army will escape; 
it is caught red handed.’ The French army at Ligny was 71,000 strong with 
two hundred and forty guns. 

At three o’clock in tire afternoon, the 3rd Corps assaulted the village of 
Saint-Amand. A quarter of an hour later, the 4th Corps assaulted the village 
of Ligny, and Marshal Grouchy bent back the left of the Prussian army. All 
the positions and houses situated on the right of the ravine were taken, and the 
enemy army thrown back on to the left bank. 

The remainder of the 3rd Corps of the Prussian army arrived during the 
battle by way of the village of Sombref, which brought the strength of the 
enemy army up to 90,000 men. The French army, including the 6th Corps, 
which remained throughout in reserve, was 70,000 men: less than 60,000 
deployed. 

The village of Ligny was taken and retalren four times. Count GERARD 
covered himself widr glory there and displayed as much bravery as talent. 
The attack was weak at the village of Saint-Amand, which was also taken and 
retaken; but it was carried by General Girard, who, having received the 
order to advance by the left of the rardne with his division, the 3rd of the 2nd 
Corps, brought into play there that intrepidity of which he had shown so 
thany examples during his military career. He overthrew at the point of the 
bayonet idl who thought to oppose his advance, and took possession of half 
the villqge; but he fell, fatally wounded. The jtli Corps maintained them- 
sdves in the other half of this village. r 

' It was' half-past fiye, and I was having several manoeuvres carried out by 
the infantry and by my Guard, in ordej to bring it to bear on Ligny, when 
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General Vandanime reported that a column of 30,000 men, infantry, cavalry 
and artillery was advancing on Fleurus, and that it had at first been mistaken 
for the column detached from the left; but, apart from the fact that it was 
much stronger, it was coming by a different route; that General Girard’s men, 
having recognized it as enemy, had in consequence abandoned the end of the 
village and taken up a position at the wood, in order to cover Fleurus; that 
his 3rd Corps, itself, had been shaken by it, and that, if the reserve did not 
come up to check this column, he would be obliged to evacuate Saint- 
Amand and to beat a retreat. 

The manoeuvre of this column appeared inexpUcable. It had apparently 
passed between Marshal Ney and Marshal Bliiclicr, or perhaps between 
Quatre-Bras and Charleroi. However, the information being repeated, I 
halted the march of the Guard and sent my aide-de-camp. General Dcjeaii, a 
reliable officer, in all haste to recomioitre the number, the strength, and the 
intentions of this column. 

An hour later, it was known that this column, supposed to be English, was 
the 1st Corps commanded by Count d’Erlon, who, having been left in reserve 
two and a half leagues from Quatre-Bras, was hastening up to support the 
attack on Saint-Amand, and tliat General Girard’s division, having been un- 
deceived, had recovered its position again and the 3rd Corps its equanimity. 

The Guard thereupon resumed its march on Ligny. General Pecheux, at 
the head of his division, crossed the ravind; Count GERABJD, the whole of 
the Guard, infantry, cavalry, artillery and cuirassiers, and Milhaud’s division 
supported his movement. All the enemy reserves were overwhelmed at the 
point of the bayonet; the centre of his line was pierced. Forty guns, eight 
flags or standards, and a good number of prisoners were the tropliies of this 
day. Marshal Grouchy and Generals Excelmans and Pajol attracted notice by 
their intrepidity. 

Lieutenant-General Monthion was given die task, during the night, of pur- 
suing the Prussian left. The enemy, in his official reports, reckoned liis losses 
at 25,000 men killed, womided or missing; without counting 20,000 men 
who deserted and ravaged the banks of the Meuse as far as Liege, The Guard 
and the 6th Corps suffered no losses. These were heavy in the 4th Corps, and 
in the Cavalry Corps of Excelmans and Pajol, but much less so in tlic 3rd. 
Girard’s division, of the 2nd Corps, lost more. The total losses were in the 
neighbourhood of 6,950 men, killed or wounded. Several enemy generals 
were kflled or wounded. Marshal Bliicher was overthrown by a charge of 
cuirassiers and trampled under the horses’ feet; but the French cuirassiers con- 
tinued their charge without seeing him; it was already night. This marshal 
managed to save himself, bruised and half maimed. 

The disparity to be observe^ between the losses of the Prussian and French 
armies arises &om the fact that the reserves of the French army were held, 
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throughout the battle, beyond cannon range, and tliat the 3rd and 4th Corps 
which were in the front line, were masked by the folds in the ground, where- 
as the Prussian army was massed altogether on the amphitheatre which runs 
from Saint-Amand and Ligny to the heights of Bry. All the cannon-balls of 
the French afpiy which missed the^front lines, hit the reserves; not a shot was 
lost. 

General Girard had distinguished himself at the crossing of the Tessino in 
i8co; he had made an important contribution to the whming of the battle of 
Lutzen in 1813 ; he was one of the most intrepid officers in the French army: 
he had, in a marked degree, the^sacred spark. 

I was so satisfied with Coimt GJEB-ARD, commanding the 4t]i Corps, that 
I intended to give him the baton of a Marshal of the Empire. I regarded him 
as one of the hopes of France. 


The Prince of Orange whose head-quarters were at Braine-le-Comte, did not 
receive the Duke of Wellington’s order to concentrate Ins troops till first Hght 
on the idth. He proceeded with the and Brigade of the 3rd Belgian Division 
to Quatre-Bras, in order to support one of the brigades wliich Prince Bernard 
of Saxony was commanding and which, since die 15th, had taken up a posi- 
tion between Quatre-Bras and Gennapes, after having defended Frasnes. 
The Prince of Orange remained all morning with 8,000 or 9,000 Belgian or 
Nassau troops, infantry, cavalry and artillery, in tliis important position. 

He knew diat die Anglo-Dutch army had struck camp and was moving on 
Quatre-Bras by the Brussels and NiveUes roads. He grasped the vital import- 
ance of this position, for, if the allies lost it, they could only effect their junc- 
tion across country and behind Gennapes, since all their miits came along the 
NiveUes highway. If, therefore. Marshal Ney had carried out his orders, and 
had gone, with his 43,000 men, at first light on the i6th to Quatre-Bras, he^ 
would have got possession of this position, and, with his numerous cavalry 
and hght attiUery, he would have routed and scattered this division. More 
than that, he would have been able to attack the divisions of the EngUsh 
army, on the march, which were isolated on the NiveUes and Brussels high- 
ways. 

At noon this Marslial, having received the new orders which I sent him 
from Fleutus, marched with the three Infantry divisions of the 2nd Corps, a 
division of hght cavalry, and a division of KeUermami's cuirassiers, in aU 
iti.ooo infantrymen, 3,000 cavalrymen and 45 guns (21,000 or 22,000 men). 

He left the ist Corps in reserve in front of Gosseliea, to watch Fleurus and 
assure his line of retreat: 16,000 strong in inf^try, with General Lefebvre- 
Desnouette’s light cavalry division of the Guard and a cuirassier division of 
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Kelleniiann’s; a total of 16,000 infantrymen, 4,500 cavalrymen, and 64 
guns. 

His sharp-shooters were engaged at two o’clock, but it was not till three 
o’clock, when the cannonade of the battle at Ligny could be heard in all 
its ferocity, that he really got to grips |vith the enemy. The Prince of 
Orange and his division were soon overthrown; but it was supported by 
the Prince of Bnmswick’s Division, and the 5th EngHsh Division, whicl^ 
arrived helter-skelter. These two divisions had left Brussels at ten o’clock 
in the morning and had covered eight leagues; they had neither artillery nor 
cavalry. ^ 

The fight was renewed with vigour; the enemy had the superiority in num- 
bers. since Marshal Ney’s and Line was three leagues in the rear, but the 
French artillery and cavalry were in much greater numbers. The Brunswick 
troops, repulsed, like those from Nassau, left plenty of dead, among whom 
was the reignmg prince of Brunswick. The 42nd Highland Regiment of 
Picton’s division, having formed itself into a square in order to withstand a 
charge by the cuirassiers, was smashed in and cut to pieces; its colonel was 
killed; its colours taken. The French sharp-sliooters were already arriving at the 
farm of Quatre-Bras when the ist English Guards Division and Alton’s 3rd 
Division came up at the double on the Nivelles road; they too were without 
artillery and cavalry.* 

At this juncture, Marshal Ney felt the need of his second line. He sent for it, 
but too late, for it was sbe o’clock; it could not arrive on the battle field before 
about eight o’clock. The Marshal, however, fought with his usual intrepidity; 
the French troops covered themselves with glory; and the enemy, although 
twice as strong in infantry, remaining much weaker in artOlcry and cavalry, 
could not make any headway; but he took advantage of the wood which 
flanked his position and held on to it until nightfall. Marshal Ney set up his 
head-quarters at Frasnes, a thousand toises from Quatre-Bras, with liis line 
two cannon-shots from the enemy army. He was joined by the ist Corps 
commanded by Count d’Erlon, whose movement by way of Saint-Amand 
had only delayed his arrival by half an hour. 

The losses of the Anglo-Dutch army are reckoned at 9,000 men in the 
official reports. The losses of the French army were 3,400 men. 

The reason for this disparity in losses can easily be appreciated when one 
reflects tliat the Anglo-Dutch army, deprived of artillery and cavalry, had to 

* Smnmary of table given by Napoleon as a foomotc: The Anglo-Dutch army at 
Quatre-Bras from 3 p.m. to 6 p.ra. consisted of 25,200 infantry, 1,500 cavalry, and 
twelve pieces of artillery. Between 6 p.m. and 9 p.m. the arrival of General Cook’s 
ISC Guards Division and General Alten s 3rd Division brought the infantry strength up 
to 37, 500. The remainder of the army, die artillery and the cavalry arrived during the 
night of the 17th to iSth. S. de C. 
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remain massed under the hail of grape-shot from fifty guns, which did not 
cease firing from three in the afternoon, till eight in the evening. 

4 

The 3rd Corps of the French arm'' bivouaced on the battlefield before Saint- 
j^mand, the 4th Corps in front of Ligny, Marshal Grouchy at Sombref, the 
Imperial Guard on the heights of Bry, the light cavalry having its advance 
posts as far forward as the Namur road, the 6th Corps in reserve behind 
Ligny. 

Bliicher beat a retreat on Wnvres in two columns, one hy way of Tilly, the 
other by Gembloux where the 4th Corps, commanded by General Biilow, 
commg from Liege, arrived at eleven p.m. The Prussian fugitives swarmed 
over the whole countryside and perpetrated the most horrible atrocities 
there. Namur, and the country between the Sambre and Meuse, were the 
victims of this. The defeat of these oppressors of Belgium and of the right 
bank of the Bdiine filled the inhabitants of these thirteen departments, who 
already saw themselves restored to the great family of their affections, with 
hope and joy. 

The Duke of Wellington spent die night at Quatre-Bras. The English 
troops continued to come up by the two roads. They were worn out. They 
had been on the march all the night of the 15th to i6th, the day of the i6th, 
and the night of the i6ch to 17th. 


5 

At daylight on the 17 th, General Pajol, with a division of his light cavalry 
corps and Teste’s infantry division of the 6th Corps, set out in pursuit of the 
Prussian army, in the direction of Wavres, along the Tilly and Gembloux 
roads, and took a great number of wagons and numerous parks of Hmbers. 
Marshal Ney had received the order to go to Quatre-Bras at first light, and to 
attack the English vanguard briskly. Count de Lobau, with two infantry divi- 
sions of his corps, his light cavalry and Milhaud’s cuirassiers, moved on 
Quatre-Bras by the Namur highway, in order to improve the chances of 
Marshal Ney’s attack by taking the English army in flank. 

Marshal Grouchy left with Excelman’s cavalry corps and the 3rd and 4th 
infantry Corps, so as to support General Pajol, tread on Bliicher’s heels and 
prevent him from rallying. He had a definite order to remain throughout be- 
tween the road from Charleroi to Brussels and Bliicher, so as to keep continu- 
ously in touch with, and be in a position to join up with, the army. It was 
probable Aat Marshal Bliicher would retire on Wavres; this order directed 
him to be there at the same time. If the enemy continued to march on Brussels, 
and spent the night covered by the forest of Soignes, he should have him fol- 
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lowed right up to the edge of the forest. If he retired on the Meuse, in order 
to cover his communications with Germany, he should have him watched by 
General Pajol’s advance-guard, and should occupy Wavres with Excelman’s 
cavalry, the 3rd and 4th infantry Corps, in order to keep in touch with the 
licad-quarters, which was marching onBrtisels along the Charlemi road. The 
3rd Division of the 2nd Corps, which had suffered heavily at the Battle o^ 
Ligny, remained to hold the battlefield and bring help to the wounded. Thus 
the French Army was marching on Brussels in two columns, one 69,000 
strong and the other 34,000. 

I visited the battlefield, and saw that assistance was given to the wounded. 
The Prussian losses were enormous; six of their corpses could be seen for 
every French corpse. A large number of wounded who had not received any , 
assistance were attended to. All the pages* and several officers remained to 
watch over them. Young Gudin, the son of the brave general of this name, 
who was killed in Russia at the engagement of Valontina, distinguished him- 
self by his active sympathy. This sacred duty fulfilled, I galloped on to reach 
Quatre-Bras at the same time as Coimt dc Lobau’s cavalry. 

I came up witli him at the village of Marchais; but on coming within sight 
o^ Quatre-Bras farm, I saw that it was still occupied by a corps of English 
cavalry. A moment later, a reconnaissance party of a hundred French hussars, 
streamed back, vigorously pressed by an English cavalry regiment. The 
French cavalry took up position, with Milhaud’s cuirassiers on the right and 
the light cavalry on the left. The infantry ranged itself as a second line, and 
the batteries got into position. A patty of five hundred horse was sent to 
communicate with Frasnes and to get news of tlie left. How did it come to be 
in camp still, since it should have been on the march since six in the morning? 
when they had arrived at the edge of the forest, the hussars began to shoot, 
but they did not take long in recognizing the red lancers of the Guard, which 
they had mistaken for Englishmen. Officers were sent to Ney to urge him on 
to debouch on Quatre-Bras, and immediately afterwards, Count de Lobau 
reformed and marched forward. 

An Enghsh vivandi^e who was brought in as a prisoner, gave information 
about the movements of her army. The Duke of Wellington had only learnt 
of the disaster of Ligny very late in the night. He had immediately given orders 
to beat a retreat in the direction of Brussels, leaving General Uxbridge with a 
cavalry corps and some light artillery batteries as rear guard. General [Lord] 
Uxbridge withdrew as soon as he saw Count de Lobau’s army corps. 

On arriving at the farm of Quatre-Bras, I had twelve pieces of fight artillery 
formed into a battery, which took on two English batteries. The rain was ■ 

* Napoleon had rcinstituted tjie system of pages: young men of the nobility who 
were thus given an^ opportunity of learning the art of war in die entourage of a martial 
prince. S. de C. 
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falling in torrents. However, die troops of the left were still not deboucliing, 
and, my patience being exhausted, orders were sent direct to the corps com- 
manders. At length Count d’Erlon appeared. He went to the front of the 
column and took on the task of pressing the enemy rear-guard vigorously. 
General Resile with the and Corp^ followed liim. 

When Ney appeared, I showed him my annoyance for all his hesitation and 
slowness which had just lost me three precious hours. The Marshal stammered 
out his excuses, that he had thought Wellmgtcn was still at Quatre-Bras with 
his whole army. 

Count de Lobau’s corps followed the and Corps, the Guard marchmg next. 
Milliaud’s cuirassiers, guided by a light cavalry division of General Pajol’s, 
commanded by General Subervic, formed an intermediate column. 

I went to the front of the army. The weather was frightful. On tlie road- 
way the soldiers were halfway up to their knees in water. On tlie surrounding 
ground they sank up to their knees. The artillery could not get through, and 
the cavalry could only get along with difficulty. This made tlie retreat of the 
enemy’s cavalry difficult, and enabled the French artillery to give it some 
punishment. 

At six in the evening the enemy, who had up till then only supported i;Jie 
retreat with a few gtms, uiunasked fifteen of them. The weatlicr was foggy. 
It was impossible to gauge the strength of his rear-guard. It was clear that it 
had been reinforced within the last few minutes and, as we were not far from 


tlie forest of Soignes, it was probable that it wanted to hold this position 
during the night, hi order to make sure about this, Milhaud’s cuirassiers 
deployed and, under the protection of the fire of four batteries of light artil- 
lery, made as if to charge them. The enemy then unmasked fifty or sixty 
guns: die whole army was there. It would have required two more hours of 
daylight to be able to attack it. The French army took up position in front of 
Planchenoit. The head-quarters were fixed at the farm of CaiEou, two thou- 
sand four hundred toises from the village of Mont-Saint-Jean. 

During this retreat, several English cavalry officers were taken and brought 
to me; several were wounded. I had their wounds dressed by my surgeon 
before interrogating diem, after which I cross-examined them on the state of 
their army, using General Flahaut as interpreter. Among diese officers was 
Captain Elphinstone. In covering the road from Brussels to Quatre-Bras, it 


was easy to judge how great had been die English losses, in spite of the fact 
that they had already buried the greater part of their dead. 

Marshal Grouchy had pursued Bliicher along the Mont-Guibert and Gem- 
bloux roads, but, reports having made him think that the greater part of the 
Prussian army had withdrawn by way of Gembloux^ he moved on to this 
point widi his principal units. He arrived thefe on the i6di at four in the 


evening; there he discovered that Biilor/’s corps had readied it during the 
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night, and had not taken part in the battle; that the disorder was considerable 
in several corps of the Prussian army, that all the surrounding villages were 
full of wounded and fugitives, that desertion was already rife among die 
Saxon and Westphalian troops, and even among the Prussians themselves. 

He sent out reconnaissance parties in tl^ two directions of Wavres and 
Lidge on the tail of the two enemy rear-guards, which had retired that way. 
This done, Grouchy made his troops take up their position. He had, however, 
only covered two leagues. Towards evening he received definite information 
to die effect that the principal units of the enemy were making for Wavres, 
but it was after sbe o’clock, and the men we{e just making their soup. He 
thought he would be in time next day to follow the enemy, who were thus 
found to have gained three hours on him. This disastrous resolve is the prin- 
cipal cause of the loss of the battle of Waterloo. 

Durmg the night, the rain continued to fall, which made all the flat country 
more or less impassable for artfllery, cavalry, and even infantry. Durmg the 
day of the 17th and even the night of the ryth to i8th, the right flank of the 
French army reported that they were in touch with Marshal Grouchy’s 
troops, who had been pursuing Marshal Bliicher all day without anything of 
importance happening. At rune in the evening. General Milhaud, who had 
marched with his corps to maintam the communications with Marshal 
Grouchy, reported that he had received information of a column of enemy 
cavalry which had fallen back on Wavres in all haste from Tilly. A corps of 
2,000 horse was making for Hal, threatening to turn the nght of the forest of 
Soignes and to move on Brussels. The Duke of Wellington, alarmed, sent the 
4th Infantry Division there. During the night the French cavalry returned to 
camp. The English division remained in observation and was pinned down 
during the batde. 


6 

I was camped in front of Planchenoit, astride the main Brussels highway, and 
four and a half leagues from this great town, with the ist, 2nd and 6th infantry 
Corps, the Guard, a light cavalry division of Pajol’s, and the two cuirassier 
corps of Milhaud and KcUermann, in all 68,900 men and 242 gims, with the 
Anglo-Dutch army in front of me^ 90,000 men strong, with 250 guns, and 
with its head-quarters at Waterloo. Marshal Grouchy, with 3 4,000 men and a 
hundred and eight guns, ought to have been at Wavres; but he was in fact in 
front of Gembloux, having lost sight of the Prussian army, which was at 
Wavres. Its four corps were assembled there, 75,000 strong. 

At ten o’clock in tho evening, 1 sent an ofEcer to Marshal Grouchy whom 1 
supposed to be at Wavres, intjrder to let him know that there would be a big 
batde next day; "that the Anglo-Dtjtch army was in position in front of the 
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forest of Soignes, with its left resting on the village of La Haye; that I ordered 
him to detach from liis camp at Wavres a division of 7,000 men of all arms 
and sixteen guns, before daylight, to go to Saint-Lambert to join the right of 
the Grand Army and co-operate with it; tliat, as soon as he was satisfied that 
Marshal Bjiicher had evacuated ^avres, whether to continue liis retreat on 
Brussels or to go in any other direction, he was to march with the bulk of liis 
Troops to support the detachment which he had sent to Saint-Lambert. 

At eleven o’clock in the evening, an hour after this despatch had been sent 
off, a report came in from Marshal Grouchy, dated from Gembloux at 5 p.m. 
It reported that he was at Gei-^bloux with his army, unaware as to which dir- 
ection Marshal Bliicher had taken, whctlier he had gone towards Brussels or 
Liege; that he had accordingly set up two advance-guards, one between 
Gembloux and Wavres, and the other a league from Gembloux in the direc- 
, tion of Li^ge. Thus Marshal Bliicher had given him the slip and was three 
leagues from him ! Marshal Grouchy had only covered two leagues during 
' the day of the 17th. 

A second officer was sent to him at four in the morning to repeat the order 
which had been sent to him at ten in the evening. An hour later, at five 
o’clock, a new report came in, dated from Gembloux at 2 a.m.; the Marshal 
repotted that he had learnt at 6 p.m. drat Bliicher had moved with all units'’on 
Wavres; that, in view of diis, he had wanted to follow liim then and there, 
but that, the troops having already made camp, and prepared their meal, he 
would only be starting at dayUght, in order to arrive early in front of Wavres, 
which would come to the same thing, and that the men would be well rested 
and full of dash. 



Chapter XLIII 


BATTLE OF 

MONT-SAINT-JEAN (WATERLOO) 


The Anglo-Dutch army’s line of battle. The French 
army’s line of battle. My aims; attack on Hougoumont. 
General Billow arrives on the battlefield with 30,000 men, 
which brings the Duke oj Wellington’s army up to 
130,000 men. Attack on la Haie-Sainte by the First 
Corps. General Billow is repulsed. Cavalry charge on 
the plateau. Marshal Grouchy’s movements. Marshal 
Blucher’s movements, which brought the enemy on the 
battlefield to 1^0,000 men. Movements of the Imperial 
Guard. 


I 

D uring die niglit, 1 gave all the orders necessary for the batde 
L next day, although everything seemed to show that it would 
9 not take place. During the four days since hostilities had 
begun, I had, by die most skilful manoeuvres, surprised my 
enemies, won a smas|iing victory, and divided the two armies. ' 
It added considerably to my glory, but had not yet sufficiendy improved my 
position. The three hours delay which the left had suffered, during its move- i 
meat, had prevented my attackhig die Anglo-Dutch army, as I had intended, 
during the afternoon of the 17 th, which would have crowned the campaign 
with success! It was, in fact, probable that die Duke of Wellington and 
Marshal Bliicher were taking-' advantage of this very night to cross the forest 
of Soignes and join up in front of B.fussels. After that junction, which would 
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be effected before nine in the morning, the position of the French army won" 
become extremely delicate. The two armies would be reinforced with everj - 
thing that they had in their rear. Six thousand English had disembarked at 
Ostend within the last few days: they were troops returning from America, 
It would be impossible for the Erench army to risk crossing the forest of 
Soignes in order to encounter, on emerging, forces more than twice as strong, 
joined up and in position; and yet, in less than a few weeks, the Russian, 
Austrian, and Bavarian armies, etc., would cross the Rhine and move towards 
the Marne. The 5th Corps, on the look-out in Alsace, was only 20,000 strong. 

, At one o’clock in the morning, much preoccupied with these weigh 
i thoughts, I went out on foot, accompanied only by my Grand Marshal. A-r 
intention was to follow the Enghsh army in its retreat and to attempf n 
engage it, in spite of the darkness of the night, as soon as it was on the ma. > 

I went along the line of the main defences. The forest of Soignes looked a'ie 
It were on fire. The horizon between this forest, Brame-la-Leud, the far,-g 
of tlie Belle- Alliance and La Haye, was aglow with the fires of bivouacs, 
most complete silence prevailed. The Anglo-Dutch army was wrappecirder 
profound slumber, following on the fatigues which it had experienced duing 
the preceding days. On arriving n?ar the woods of the Chateau of Houg- 
oumont, I heard the noise of a column on the march; itwas half past two. Now, 
at this hour, the rear-guard would be leaving its position, if the enemy were 
in retreat; but this illusion was short-lived. 

The noise stopped; the rain fell in torrents. Various officers sent out on 
reconnaissance and some secret agents, returning at half past three, confirmed 
that the Anglo-Dutch were showing no signs of movement. At four o’clock, 
the despatch riders brought me a peasant who had acted as guide to an English 
cavalry brigade which had gone to take up a position on the extreme left at 
the village of Ohain. Two Belgian deserters, who had just quitted their regi- 
ment, told me that their army was preparing for battle, and that no retreating 
movement had taken place; that Belgium was offering prayers for my suc- 
cess; and that the Enghsh and the Prussians were both equally hated there. 

The enemy general could do notliing more at variance with the interests of 
1 his cause and his country, to the whole spirit of this campaign, and even to 
‘ the most elementary rules of war, than to remain in the position which he 
^.occupied. He had behind him the defile^ of the forest of Soignes. If he were 
ibeaten any retreat was impossible. 

The French troops were bivouacked in the middle of the mud. The officers 
considered it impossible to give battle during tbe day. Tbe artillery and 
cavalry could not manoeuvre on the ground, so drenched was it. They cal- 
culated that it would require twelve houn of fine weatdier to dry it up. 

1 The day began to cUwn,I returned to my head-quarters thoroughly satisfied 
vnth the great mistake which, the enemy general was makingfand very amdous 
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lest the bad weather should prevent my taking advantage of it. But already 
the shy was clearing. At five o’clock I perceived a few rays of that sun which 
should, before going down, light up the defeat of the Enghsh army: the 
British ohgarchy would be overthrown by it! France was going to rise, that 
day, more glorious, more powerful and g-eater than ever'. 

The Anglo-Dutch army was in battle position on die road from Charleroi 
to Brussels, in front of the forest of Soignes, standing on a fairly good plateau. 
The right, composed of the ist and 2nd English Divisions and the Brunswick 
Division, commanded by Generals Cook and Clmton, rested on a ravhie 
beyond the Nivellcs road.It occupied the Cha *1:311 ofHongoiiinont,in advance 
of its front, with a decacliment. The centre, composed of the 3rd English 
Division and the 1st and 2nd Belgian Divisions, commanded ^ Generals 
Alten, Collaert and Chasse, were in front of Mont-Saint-Jean. The left rested 
on the Charleroi road, and occupied the farm of la Haie-Sainte with one of 
its brigades. The left, made up of the 5th and 6di English Divisions and the 
3rd Belgian Division, under the command of Generals Picton, Lambert and 
Perponcher, had its right resting on the Charleroi road and its left behind the 
village of La Haye, which it occupied with a strong detachment. The reserve 
was at Mont-Samt-Jean, at the intersection of the roads from Charleroi and 
Nivelles to Brussels. The cavalry, drawn up in three rows on the heights of 
Mont-Saint-Jean, lined the whole rear of the army’s battle front which 
covered a distance of 2,500 toiscs. 

The enemy’s front was protected by a natural obstacle. The plateau was 
slighdy hollow at its centre and the ground sloped away gently to a deep 
ravine. The 4th English Division, commanded by General Colville, occupied, 
as right flank, all the exits from Hal to Braine-la-Leud. An English cavalry 
brigade occupied, as left flank, all the exits from the village of Ohain. The 
umts which die enemy revealed were of varying strength; but the most 
experienced ofiicers estimated diem at 90,000 men, including the flanking 
corps, which tallied with the general information received. The French 
army numbered only 69,000 men, but victory appeared no less certain on 
tliat account. These 69,000 men were good troops; and, in the enemy army, 
only the English, who numbered 40,000 men at most, could be counted as 
such. 

At eight o’clock, breakfast was brought to me, in whicli I was joined by 
several generals. I said, ‘The enemy army exceeds ours by nearly a quarter; 
but the odds are nine to one in our favour.’ 

‘No doubt.’ said Marshal Ney, who came in at this moment, ‘if the Duke 
of Wellington were simple enough to wait for Your Majesty, but I come to 
inform you that, aheSdy, his columns are in full retreat. They ar^disappear- 
ing into the forest.' * 

‘You have n< 5 t seen tight,’ I replied. 'There is no longer time, he will 
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expose himself to a certain defeat. He has thrown die dice, and our number 
has turned up !’ 

At this moment some artillery officers, who had been all over the plain, 
announced that the artillery could manoeuvre, although with some difficulty, 
which, in atr hour’s time, would i-be considerably lessened. I mounted my 
horse at once and went to tlie sharpshooters opposite la Haie-Sainte; recon- 
noitred the enemy line again; and told the sapper General Haxo, a reliable 
officer, to get nearer to it, in order to satisfy himself as to whether they had 
erected some redoubts or entrenchments. This general returned prompdy to 
report that he had seen no trace ef fortifications. 

I reflected for a quarter of an hour, dictated the batde orders, which two 
generals, seated on die ground, wrote down. The aides-de-camp carried them 
to the different army corps, who were standing to arms, full of impatience 
and ardour. The army moved off and began to march forward in eleven 
columns. 


2 

It had been arranged that, of these eleven columns, four were to form the 
first hne, four the second line, and three the tliird. 

The four columns of the first line were: the first, that on the left, formed by 
the cavalry of the 2 nd Corps; [the next, by tliree infantry divisions of the 2 nd 
Corps;] the [third], by three infantry divisions of the ist Corps; the fourth, 
by the light cavalry of the ist Corps. 

The four columns of the second line were: that of the left formed by 
Kellermann’s corps of cuirassiers; the second, by the two infantry divisions of 
the 6th Corps; the third, by two light cavalry divisions, one of the 6tli Corps, 
commanded by the divisional general Daumont, the other detached from 
Pool's corps and commanded by the divisional general Suberviq; the fourth, 
by Milhaud’s corps of cuirassiers. 

The three columns of the third line were: that of the left, formed by the 
division of mounted grenadiers and the dragoons of the Guard, commanded 
by General Guyot; the second, by the three divisions of the Old, Middle and 
Young Guaid. commanded by Lieutenant-Generals Friant, Morand and 
Duhesme; the third by die moimted Chasseurs and dre lancers of the Guard, 
under Lieutenant-General Lcfebvre-Desnouettes. The artillery marched on 
the flanks of the columns ; the parks and the ambulances at the tail. 

At nine o’clock, the heads of the four columns forming the first line, arrived 
- at the point where they were to deploy. At the same time the other seven col- 
utnns could be seen not very far off debouching from the heights. They were 
on the march, the trumpets and drums summoning them to batde. The music 
resounded with, airs which brought back to the soldiers the memories of a 
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hundred victories. The very soil seemed proud to support so many brave men. 
This was a magnificent spectacle; and the enemy, who were situated in such a 
way that every man was visible, must have been struck by it. The army must 
have seemed to them twice as big as it really was. 

These eleven colunms deployed with sych precision that there was no con- 
fusion; and each man took up exactly die place which had been planned for 
him in the very mind of his leader. Never had such huge masses moved about 
with such ease. 

The light cavalry of the 2nd Corps, wliich formed the first column of the 
left in the front hnc, deployed in three lines astride the road from Nivelles to 
Brussels, more or less on a level with the first woods of Hougoumont park, 
with a view, on the left, of the whole plain with large numbers of Guards at 
' Braine-la-Lcud and its fight artillery battery on the Nivelles highway. 

The 2nd Corps, under the orders of General ReiUe, occupied the area be- 
tween the Nivelles and Charleroi roads, a stretch of between 900 and 1,000 
toises; Prince Jerome's division, holding the left near the Nivelles highway and 
theHougoumontwood, General Foy the centre; and General Bachelu the right, 
which reached the Charleroi road near the farm of la Belle-Alhance. Each 
infantry division was in two fines, the 2nd thirty toises from tire first, with its 
artillery in front and its parks in the rear near the Nivelles road. 

The tliird column, formed by the first corps, and commanded by Lieu- 
tenant-General Count d’Erlon, rested its left on la Belle- Alhance, on the 
right of the Charleroi road, and its right opposite tlic farm of La Haye where 
the enemy’s left were. Each infatitry division was in two lines; the artillery in 
the gap between the brigades. 

Its fight cavalry, which formed the fourdi colunm, deployed on its right in 
tliree fines, watching La Haye, Frischermont, and throwing out posts at 
Ohain, in order to observe the enemy’s flank. Its light artillery was on its 
right. 

The front line was scarcely formed up before tlie heads of the four columns 
of the second line reached the point where they were to deploy. Kellermann’s 
cuirassiers established themselves in two lines thirty toises from each other, 
resting their left on the Nivelles road, a hundred toises from die 2nd Corps, 
and their right on the Charleroi road. They covered an area of eleven hundred 
toises. One of their batteries took.up position on the left, near the Nivelles 
road; the other on the right, near the Charleroi road. 

The second colunm, mider Lieutenant-General Count de Lobau, moved up 
to fifty toises behind die second fine of the 2nd Corps; it remained in columns, 
drawn up by divisions, occupying a depdi of about a hundred toises, along 
and on die left of the Charleroi road, with a distance of ten toises cetween the 
two divisional columns, and its artillery on its right flanJc- 

The third column, its fight cavalry, under the divisional general Daumont, 
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followed by General Subervic’s, placed itself in column drawn up by squad- 
■rons, witli the left resting on the Charleroi road, opposite its infantry, from 
which it was only separated by the roadway; its light artillery was on its right 
flank. 

The fourth column, Milhaud’s tprps of Cuirassiers, deployed in two lines 
thirty toises apart and a hundred toises beliind the second hne of the ist Corps, 
the left resting on the Charleroi road, the right in the direction of Frischer- 
mont; it covered about nine hundred toises, its batteries were on its left, near 
the Charleroi road, and in its centre. 

Before this second line had formed up, the heads of the three reserve col- 
umns arrived at their deploying points. The heavy cavalry of the Guard 
placed itjelF a hundred toises behind KeUermann, ready for action in two 
lines, thirty toises apart, the left on the side of Charleroi, with the artillery in 
the centre. 

The central column, composed of the infantry of the Guard, deployed in 
six lines, each of four battalions, ten toises from each other, astride the Char- 
leroi road and a litde in front of the farm of Rossommc. The artillery bat- 
teries belonging to the different regiments placed themselves on the left and 
right, those of the reserve, both on foot and mounted, behind the lines. 

The third column, the mounted chasseurs and the lancers of the Guard, de- 
ployed in two lines thirty toises apart, a hundred toises behind General 
Milhaud, the left on the Charleroi road, and the right in the Frischermont 
direction, with its light artillery at its centre. At half past ten, which seemed 
incredible, the whole manoeuvre was complete, all the troops were in their 
positions. The most complete silence reigned over the field of battle. 

The army was drawn up in six lines, forming the figure of six V’s: the first 
two, of infantry, having the light cavalry on the wings; the third and fourth, 
cuirassiers; the fifdr and sixth, cavalry of the Guard, with six hnes of infantry 
of the Guard, placed at right angles at the head of the six V’s, and the 6th 
Corps, drawn up in columns, at right angles to the lines taken up by the 
Guard. The infantry was on the left of the road, its cavalry on the right. The 
Charleroi and Nivelles roads were clear, being the means of communication 
whereby the artillery of the reserve could reach the different pomts of the line 
cpuichly. 

I passed along the ranks; it would be-.difficult to express the enthusiasm 
which animated all the soldiers; the infantry raised their shakos on the ends of 
thdr bayonets; the cuirassiers, dragoons and light cavalry, their helmets or 
shakos on the ends of their sabres. Victory seemed certain; the old soldiers 
- who had been present at so many engagements admired this new order of 
battle. The^ sought to divinp what aims their genefal had in mind; they 
argued about the point at which, and the manner in which, the attack would 
teike place. During tliis time, I gave my final orders and w£nt at the head of 
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my Guard to the apex of the six V’s on the heights of Rossomme, and dis- 
mounted; from there I could see both armies; the view extended far into the 
distance to right and left of the battlefield. 

A battle is a dramatic action, which has its beginning, its middle, and its 
end. The order of battle which the two aripies take up, the opening moves to 
come to grips, are the exposition; the counter-moves, which the attacked 
army makes, form the crux which imposes new dispositions and brings on 
the crisis; from which springs the result, or denouement. As soon as the attack 
by the centre of the French army was revealed, the enemy general would 
make counter-moves, cither with liis wings,»or behind his Inie, in order to 
provide a diversion, or rush to the support of the point attacked; none of 
these movements could escape my experienced eye in the centr al-p osition 
which I had taken up, and I had all my reserves under control to send them 
according to my will or wherever the pressure of circumstances should 
demand their presence. 


3 

Ten artillery divisions, including three divisions of twelve, came together, 
the left resting on the Charleroi road on the hillock beyond La Belle- Alliance 
and in front of the left-hand division of the ist Corps. They were intended to 
support die attack on la Haie-Sainte, which two divisions of the ist Corps and 
the two divisions of the dth were to make, at the same time as the two other 
divisions of the ist Corps were moving on La Haye. By this means, the whole 
left of the enemy would be turned. The light cavalry division of the dth 
Corps, drawn up in close formation, and that of the ist Corps on its wings, 
were to take part in this attack, wliich the 2nd and 3rd lines of cavalry would 
support, as well as the whole Guard, both.on foot and motmted. The French 
army, master of La Haye and Mont-Saint-Jean, would cut the Brussels road 
along the whole right of the EngHsh army where its principal forces were. 

I had preferred to turn the enemy’s left, rather than Ins right, first, in order 
to cut it off from the Prussians who were at Wavres, and to oppose their 
joining up again, if they had intended doing so; and, even if they had not 
intended doing so, if the attack had been made on the right, the EngUsh army, 
on being repulsed, would have fallen back on to the Prussian army; whereas, 
if made on the left, it would be separated therefrom and thrown back in the 
direction of the sea; secondly, because the left anneared to be much weaker; 
thirdly and finally, because I was expecting moment the arrival of a 
detachmdht from Marshal Grouchy on my right, and did not want to run tht 
risks of finding myselFseparated from it. 

Wliile everything was going forward for this decisive attack. Prince 
Jerome’s division, on the left, exchanged shots at the Hougoumont wood. 
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Soon the firing became very brisk. The enemy having unmasked close on 
forty guns, General Reille moved forward the artillery battery of his and 
Division, and I sent orders to General Kellermann to have his twelve Hght 
guns moved up. Soon the cannonade became really hot. Prince Jerome car- 
ried the HoUgoumontwood several times, and was several times turned out of 
it. This was defended by an English Guards division, the enemy’s best troops, 
which I was glad to see on his riglit, which made the attack on the left all the 
easier. Foy’s division supported Prince Jerome’s, and both sides performed 
prodigies of valour. The EngKsh Guards covered the woods and avenues of the 
Chateau with their dead, butmot without selling dieir lives dearly. After 
various vicissitudes, which took up several hours of the day, the whole wood 
, remainedLiii French hands; but the chateau, where several hundred stout fel- 
lows were embattled, put up an unbreakable resistance. I gave orders to 
assemble a battery of eight field howitzers which set fire to the barns and 
roofs, and made the French masters of this position. 

Marshal Ney received the honour of commanding the big attack in the 
centre. It could not be enttusted to a braver man, nor to one more accustomed 
to this kind of thing. He. sent one of his aides-de-camp to announce that 
everything was ready and that he waited only for the signal. Before giving it, 
I wanted to cast a final look over the whole battlefield, and perceived in the 
direction of Saint-Lambert a cloud which looked to me Uke troops. I said to 
my chief of staff, ‘Marshal, what do you see towards Saint-Lambert? I think I 
can see five to six thousand men there; that is probably a detachment of 
Grouchy’s.’ 

All the glasses of the general-staff were fixed on this point. The weather 
was rather misty. Some maintained, as often happens on such occasions, that 
they were not troops, but trees; others that they were columns in position; 
some others that they were troops on the march. In this uncertainty, without 
further deliberation, I sent for Lieutenant-General Daumont, and ordered 
him to go with his division of light cavalry and General Subervic’s to recon- 
noitre the right, get into touch speedily with the troops which were arriving 
at Saint-Lambert, effect a junction witli them if they belonged to Marshal 
Grouchy, hold them if they belonged to the enemy. These 3 ,000 cavalrymen 
■ only had to do a right wheel in fours to get outside the lines of the army; they 
moyed quickly and without confusion for tlirec thousand toises, and there 
drew themselves up in battle array, as a cross-piece to the whole right of the 
ariny. 


4 


A quarter of an hou<T later, a Chasseur officer ’brought in a Prussian Black 
Hussar who had just been taken prispnec by the despatch-riders of a flying 
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column of three hundred chasseurs, who were out scouting between Wavres 
and Planchenoit. This hussar was the bearer of a letter. He was extremely 
intelhgent and gave by word of mouth all the information that could be 
desired. The column which was to be seen at Saint-Lambert was the advance- 
guard of the Prussian General Biilow, why was activing with 39,000 men; it 
was the 4th Prussian Corps which Itad not been engaged at Ligny. 

The letter was in fact the announcement of the arrival of tliis corps; the 
general was asking the Duke of Wellington for further orders. The hussar 
said that he had been at Wavres that morning, tliat the three other corps of 
the Prussian army were camped there, that rjrey had spent the night of the 
17th to 18 th there, that there were no Frenchmen in front of them, that he 
presumed die French to have marched on Planchenoit, that one patro l of his 
regiment had been as far as two leagues from Wavres during the night with- 
out encountering any French body. The Duke of Dalmatia immediately sent 
the intercepted letter and the hussar’s report to Marshal Grouchy, to whom 
he repeated the order to march, without halting, on Saint-Lambert, and to 
take General Billow’s corps in the rear. 

It was eleven o’clock; the officer had at most only five leagues to cover, on 
good roads all the way, to reach Marshal Grouchy; he promised to be there 
at* one o’clock. From the most recent news received of this marshal, it was 
known that he was to move, at daylight, on Wavres. Now, from Gembloux 
to Wavres is only three leagues: whether or not he had received the orders 
sent from the imperial head-quarters during the night, he mustwithout doubt 
be engaged at that moment before Wavres. The glasses turned in that dircc- 
rion picked up nothing; no gunfire could be heard. Soon after, General 
Daumont sent word that some well-mounted despatch-riders who were 
going ahead of him, had run into some enemy patrols in the direction of 
Saint-Lambert; that it could be taken as certain that the troops to be seen 
there were enemy troops; that he had sent out picked patrols in several direc- 
tions to communicate with Marshal Grouchy, and take information and 
orders to him. 

I immediately gave orders to Count dc Lobau to cross the Charleroi road, 
by a change of direction to his right by divisions, and to go towards Saint- 
Lambert to support the light cavalry; to choose a good intermediate position 
where he could, with 10,000 men, ]iold up 30,000, if that became necessary; 
to attack the Prussians vigorously, as soon as he should hear the first caimon 
shots from the troops which Marshal Grouchy had detached in their rear. 

These dispositions were carried out at once. It was of the utmost importance 
that Count de Lobau’s movement should take place without delay. Marshal 
Grouchy must have detached from Wavres 6,000 to 7,000 menu®' search in 
the direction of Saint-Lambert, and these would 4 i^d themselves com- 
promised, since General Billow’s cyrps amounted to 30,000 men. In exaedy 
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the same way General Biilow’s corps would be comproruised and lost, if, at 
the moment when he was attacked in the rear by 6,000 to 7,000 men, he were 
attacked in front by a man of Count dc Lobau’s calibre. 

Seventeen to eighteen thousand Frenclnnen, disposed and commanded in 
this fashion, ^ere worth a great deal more than 30,000 Prussians; but these 
events involved a change in my original plan. I found myself weakened on 
the battlefield by 10,000 men, whom I was obHgcd to send agamst General 
Biilow. I only had 59,000 men against 90,000; moreover, tire enemy army, 
which I was to attack, had just been increased by 30,000 men, already on the 
batdefleld. It was 120,000 strong against 69,000 — two to one. 

‘This morning the odds were nine to one in our favour,’ I said to the Duke 
of Dalmatia. ‘Biilow’s arrival deprives us of three; but that still leaves us witli 
six to four m our favour, and, if Grouchy retrieves the horrible bkmder he 
made yesterday of twiddling his thumbs at Gembloux, and sends his detach- 
ment widr speed, victory will be all the more decisive, because Billow’s corps 
wOl be entirely destroyed.’ 

No anxieties were felt as to Marshal Grouchy’s safety. After dispensing 
with the detachment to Saint-Lambert, he still retained 27,000 to 28,000 men. 
Now the three corps which Marshal Bliichcr had at Wavres, and which, 
prior to Ligny, were 90,000 strong, were reduced to 40,000, not merely by 
the loss of 30,000, wbch he had suffered in the batde, but also by that of 
20,000 who had fled in disorder and were ravaging the banks of the Meuse, 
and by that of some detachments, which the Marshal had been obliged to use 
to make good their loss, as well as by that of the baggage trains which were 
in die Namur and Liege areas. Now, 40,000 or 45,000 Prussians, beaten and 
disheartened, could not impose their will on 28,000 Frenchmen well placed 
and. victorious. 


5 

It was noon, and the sharp-shooters were engaged all along the line; but the 
batde had only really begun on the left, in the wood and around die Chateau 
of Hougoumont. On the extreme right General Billow’s troops were still 
stationary. They appeared to be forming up and to be waiting for their 
artillery to come through the defile. 

I sent orders to Marshal Ney to open ^rc with his batteries, to get hold of 
the farm of la Haie-Sainte and to put an infantry division in position there; 
also to get hold of the village of La Hayc and turn the enemy out of it, in 
erder to cut all communication between the Anglo-Dutch army and General 
Billow’s Eighty pieces of artillery soon belched forth death upon the 
■whole left of the En^sh line; one of their divisions was entirely wiped out 
by the catuion-baUs and grape-shot. 
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While tliis attack was being unmasked, I watched closely to see what 
would be the movement of the enemy’s general. He made none on his right; 
but I saw that on his left he was preparing for a big cavalry charge; I dashed 
there at the gallop. The charge had taken place; it had repulsed a column of 
infantry which was advancing on the plateau, had taken two e^les from it, 
and put seven guns out of action./ 

1 ordered a brigade of General Milhaud’s cuirassiers, of the second line, fo 
charge this cavalry. It went off with shouts of ‘Vive I’Empcreur’ ; the English 
cavalry was broken, most of the men were left behind on die battlefield; the 
giuis were retaken ; the infantry protected. , 

Various infantry and cavalry charges took place; the detailed narration of 
them belongs rather to the history of each regiment than to the general 
history of the battle, into which these accounts, if multiphed, would only 
bring confusion. It is enough to say that, after three hours fighting, the farm 
of la Haie-Sainte, despite the resistance of the Scots regiments, was occupied 
by the French infantry; and the objective which I had set myself realized. 
'The 6th and 7th English Divisions were destroyed, and General Picton was 
left dead on the batdefield. 

During this engagement I went along the line of the infantry of the ist 
Corps, the cavalry of Milhaud’s cuirassiers, and the Guard in the third line, in 
the midst of the cannon-balls, grape-shot and shells; they ricocheted between 
the lines. Brave General Devaux, commanding the artillery of the Guard, 
who was beside me, was kdled by a cannon-ball. This loss was keenly felt, 
especiaEy at that moment, for he knew better than anyone the positions occu- 
pied by the artillery reserves of the Guard, ninety-six pieces strong. Brigadier- 
General Lallemand succeeded him, and was wounded soon afterwards. 

Confusion reigned in the English army. The baggage trains, the transport, 
and the wounded, seeing the French approaching tlic Brussck highway and 
the principal exit of tlie forest, scrambled eti masse to effect their retreat. AH 
the English, Belgian and German fugitives, who had received sabre wounds 
from the cavalry, rushed towards Brussels, It was four o’clock. Victory ought 
from then on to have been assured; but General Billow’s corps carried out its 
powerful diversion at this moment. From two o’clock in the afternoon on- 
wards General Daumont had reported that General BUlow was debouching 
in three columns, and that the Fret^ch Chasseurs were keeping up their fire 
all the while they were retiring before the enemy, which seemed to him very 
numerous. He estimated them at more than 40,000 men. He said, moreover, 
that his despatch riders, well mounted, had gone several leagues in different 
directions and had not reported any news of Marshal Grouchy; and that^ 
therefore, he could not«be counted on. 

At this very juncture, I received extremely annoying news frorri Gem- 
bloux. Marsh j, Geouchy, instead of leaving Gembloux at first hght, as he had 
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announced in his despatch of two in the morning, had still not left tins camp 
at 10 a.m. The officer attributed this fact to the horrible weather — a ridiculous 
reason. This mexcusableinertia, in circumstances of such dehcacy, on the part 
of such a zealous officer, was inexpficable. 

6 

However, the exchange of artillery fire between General Biilow and Count 
de Lobau broke out with Httle delay. The Prussian army was marching in 
dchelons, with the centre in front. Its line of battle was at right angles to the 
right flank of the army, parallel to the road from la Haie-Sainte to Planche- 
noit. T he c entre echelon unmasked about thirty pieces of artillery. Our 
artillery opposed an equal number to it. 

After an hour’s cannonade, Comit de Lobau, seeing that the first dchelon 
was not supported, marched up to it, broke into it, and pushed it back a long 
way; but the two other lines, which appeared to have been delayed by the 
bad roads, rallied to the first dchelon, and, without trying to breach the’ 
French line, sought to outflank it by a left wheel in battle. Count de Lobau, 
fearing that he might be turned, carried out his retreat, chequerwise, approach- 
ing the army. The fire of the Prussian batteries redoubled; up to sixty pieces 
of artillery could be counted. The caimon-balls were falhng on the roadway 
before and behind La Belle-Alliance, where I was with my Guard; it was the 
fighting zone of the army. 

At the most critical moment the enemy got so close that his grape-shot 
raked this road. I thereupon ordered General Duhesme, commanding my 
Young Guard, to go to the right of the 6 th Corps" with his two infantry 
brigades and twenty-four pieces of artillery, belonging to the Guard. A 
quarter of an hour later, this formidable battery opened up; the French artillery 
did not take long to gain the advantage; it was better manned and placed. As 
soon as the Young Guard were in action, die movement of the Prussians 
seemed to be halted; one could see signs of wavering in their line; however, 
they still continued to extend it to their left, outflanking the French right and 
reaching as far as the heights of Planchenoit. 

Lieutenant-General Motand thereupon proceeded with four battalions of 
the Old Guard and sixteen guns to the right of the Young Guard. Two regi- 
ments of the Old Guard took up positions in front of Planchenoit. The 
Prussian line was outflanked. General Biilow was repulsed, his left moved 
backwards, closed in, and imperceptibly his whole line fell back. Count de 
. ■Jxxbau, General Duhesme and Marsha] Morand marched forward; they soon 
occupietkfe positions which General Billow’s artiO^y had held. Mot only 
had this general exhausted his attack, and brought into play all His reserves, 
hnij held .at first, he was flow in retreat. The Prussian canrion-balls not only 
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fell short of the Charleroi road, but did not even reach the positions which 
Count de Lobau had occupied; it was seven p.m. 


7 

It was two hours since Count d’Erlon had got possession of La Haye, had out- 
flanked the whole English left and General Billow’s right. The hght cavalry 
of the 1st Corps, pursuing the enemy infantry on the plateau of La Haye, had 
been brought back by a superior force of cavalry. Count Milhaud thereupon 
climbed the height with his cuirassiers a»d warned General Lcfcbvre- 
Desnouettes, who started at once at the trot to back him up. 

It was five o’clock, the moment when General Billow’s attackjatas at its 
worst, when, far from being held, he kept on throwing in new troops, which 
extended his line to the right. The English cavalry was repulsed by the bold 
cuirassiers and chasseurs of the Guard. The Enghsh abandoned aU the battle- 
field between la Haie-Saiiite and Mont-Saint-Jean, wliich their left had 
occupied, and were brought to bay on their right. At the sight of these 
brilliant charges, shouts of victory were heard on tlie battlefield. I said ‘It is an 
hour too soon; nevertheless what has been done must be followed up.’ 

I sent an order to Kellermann’s cuirassiers, who were still in position on the 
left, to go at full trot to support the cavalry on the plateau. General Biilow 
was at this moment threatening the flank and rear of the army; it was impor- 
tant not to fall back at any point, and to hold the present position which the 
cavalry had taken, although it was premature. This move at full trot by 3,000 
cuirassiers who passed by with shouts of ‘Vive I’Empereur’, and under the 
gunfire of the Prussians, created a fortunate diversion at this critical moment. 
The cavalry were marching on as if to pursue the Enghsh army, and General 
Biilow’s army was stiU making progress on the flank and in the rear. To know 
whether we were victorious or in danger the soldiers, even the officers, 
sought to divine tlie answer from the expression on my face; but it radiated 
only confidence. It was the fiftieth pitched battle that I had conducted in 
twenty years. 

However, the heavy cavalry division of the Guard, under the orders of 
General Guyot, who was in second line beliind Kcllermann’s cuirassiers, fol- 
lowed at full trot and proceeded to the plateau. I noticed this, and sent Count 
Bertrand to recall it; it was my reserve. When this general got tliere, it was 
already committed and any movement of withdrawal would have been 
dangerous. From five p.m. onwards, I was thus deprived of my cavalry 
reserve, of that reserve which, skilfully employed, had so often brought me* 
victory. 

However, these 12,000 picked cavalrymen performed miracles; they over- 
whelmed all the''morc numerous enemy cavalry wliich sought to oppose 
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tliem, drove in several infantry squares, broke them up, seized sixty pieces of 
artillery, and, in the middle of the squares, captured ten standards, which 
three Chasseurs of the Guard and three cuirassiers presented to me in front of 
La BeUe-AUiance. The enemy, for the second time that day, thought the 
battle lost, and saw With apprehension to what extent the bad battle-site 
v^Jiich he had selected was going to add to his difficulties in his retreat. Pon- 
sonby’s brigade, charged by the red lancers of the Guard tmder General 
Colbert, was broken into. Its general was pierced by seven lance thrusts, and 
fell dead. The Prince of Orange, on the point of being seized, was severely 
wounded; but, not being backed up by a strong mass of infantry, which was 
still contained by General Biilow’s attack, this gallant cavalry had to confine 
„ itself to JhQJ4hig the battlefield wliich it had conquered. 

At lengtli, at seven o’clock, when General Billow’s attack had been repulsed 
and the cavalry was stiU holding its own on the plateau which it had carried, 
the victory was won; 69,000 Frenchmen had beaten 120,000 men. Joy was 
visible on every face and hearts were hfted high. Tliis feehng followed on the 
shock that had been experienced during the flank attack, launched by an 
entire army, wliich, for an hour, had even threatened to bring about the 
retreat of tlie army. At this juncture Marshal Grouchy’s gmrflre could be 
heard distinedy. It had passed beyond Wavres at the most distant point and 
at the nearest point; it was behind Saint-Lambert. 

8 

Marshal Grouchy had only left his camp at Gembloux at ten in the morning, 
and was half way to Wavres between noon and one o’clock. He heard the 
dreadful cannonade of Waterloo. No experienced man could have mistaken 
it; it was the sound of several hundred guns, and from that moment two 
armies were hurling death at each other. General Excelmans, commanding 
the cavalry, was profoundly moved by it. He went up to the Marshal and 
said to him; ‘The Emperor is at grips with the English army; there can be no 
doubt about it, .such a furious fire can be no skirmish- Monsieur le Marechal, 
we must march towards the sound of the guns. I am an old soldier of the 
Army of Italy; I have heard General Bonaparte preach this principle a hundred 
times. If we turn to the left we shall be on-the battlefield in two hours.’ 

T believe’, the Marshal said to him, ‘that you are right; but if Bliicher de- 
bouches from Wavres on to me, and takes me in the flank, I shall be com- 
promised for not having obeyed my orders, which are to march against 
'bliicher,’ 

CouprSERARD joined the Marshal at this moment, and gave him the 
same advice as Gener"! Excelmans. 'Your orders’, he said to him, ‘were to be 
,at Wavres yesterday and not to-day; th<» safest thing is to go straight to thn 
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batde^eld^ You cannot conceal from yourself the fact that General Bliicher 
has gained a march on you; he was at Wavres yesterday and you were at 
Gembloux, and goodness knows where he is now! if he has joined up witli 
W ellington we shall find liim on the battlefield, and from then on your orders 
will have been fulfilled to the letter! If he is not there, your arrival wiU decide 
the battle! In two hours we can take part in the firing, and, if we have 
destroyed tire EngHsh army, what is it to us that Bliicher is as good as beatehl’ 
The Marshal appeared to be convinced; but at this moment he received the 
report that his Ught cavalry had arrived at Wavres and was at grips with the 
Prussians; that all their units were assembled j:here; and that they amounted 
to at least 80,000 men. At this news, he continued his move on Wavres: he 
reached there at four in the afternoon. Believing that he had in front of him 
the whole Prussian army, he took two hours to take up battle fiJtmns and 
make his dispositions. It was then that he received the officer sent from the 
battlefield at ten in the morning. He detached General Pajol with iz,ooo 
men to go to Limate, a bridge on the Dyle, a league in the rear of Saint- 
Lambert. This general arrived there at seven p.m. and crossed the river. 
Meanwhile Grouchy attacked Wavres. 


9 


Marshal Bliicher had spent the night of the 17th to i8th at Wavres with the 
four corps of his army, amounting to 75,000 men. Being told that the Duke 
of Wellington had decided to accept battle in front of the Forest of Soignes, 
if he could count on his co-operation, he detached his fourtli Corps during 
the m®rning, which crossed die Dyle at Limate, and assembled at Saint- 
Lambert. This corps was complete; it was the one which had not been en- 
gaged at Ligny. Marshal Bliicher’s light cavalry, which was out scouting two 
leagues from Ins camp at Wavres, stiU had no news of Marshal Grouchy ; at 
7 a.m., it could only see a few pickets of despatch riders. Blucher concluded 
from this that the whole army was togedier in front of Mont-Saint-Jean; he 
set the 2nd Corps, commanded by General Pirch, in motion. This corps was 
reduced to 18,000 men, He himself marched widi General Zwietten’s ist 
Corps, reduced to 13,000 men, and left General Thielman with the 3rd Corps 
in position at Wavres. , 

General Pitch’s and Corps marched by way of Lasne, and Blucher with the 
1st Corps marched on Ohain, where he joined the English cavalry brigade, 
which was on the flank, at 6 o’clock in the evening. There he received the 
report that Manhal Grouchy had appeared before Wavres in considerabi^ 
strength at 4. o’clock; that he was making his dispositions for att»d?5^nd that 
the 3rd Corps was not in a position to resist it. 

Marshal Blucher saw that there only one thing to do. He brought his 
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main strength to the side of General Billow and the English, and sent orders 
to General Tliielnian to hold on as long as possible, and to fall back on him if 
he was obhged to. Anyhow, he was no longer in a position to turn back 
towards "Wavrcs; he would only have arrived there after dark, and, if the 
Anglo-Dutch army was beaten, he would find himself between two fires, 
whereas, if he continued towards the Anglo-Dutch army and it won the 
victory, he would still have time to turn round and face Marshal Grouchy. 

His progress was extremely slow, his troops were very tired, and the roads 
completely broken down and full of defiles. These two columns, together 
31,000 strong, opened up coirwnmiication between General Bulow and the 
English. The former, who was in full retreat, halted. Wellington, who was in 
despair And had before him only the prospect of certain defeat, saw his salva- 
tion. The English cavalry brigade, which was at Ohain, joined him, as wcU 
as a part of the 4th Division from the right flank. 

If Marshal Grouchy had slept in front of Wavres, as he ought to have done 
and had orders to do, on the evening of the 17th, Marshal Bliicher would 
have remained in observation there with all his troops, believing himself to be 
pursued by the whole French army. If Marshal Grouchy, as he had written at 
two in die morning from Ins camp at Gembloux, had taken up arms at first 
light, that is to say at 4 a.m., he would not have arrived at Wavres in timefo 
intercept General Billow’s detacliment; but he would have stopped Marshal 
Bliicher’s three other corps; and victory would stiU have been certain. But 
Marshal Grouchy only arrived in front of Wavres at half past four and did not 
attack until six o'clock; it was no longer the time for it ! 

The French army, 69,000 strong, which at 7 p.m. had gained a victory over 
an army of 120,000 men, held half the Anglo-Dutch battlefield, and had 
repulsed General Billow’s corps, saw victory snatched from it by the arrival 
of General Bliicher with 30,000 fresh troops, a reinforcement which brought 
the allied army in the line up to nearly 150,000 men, that is two and a half to 
one. 


10 

As soon as General Billow’s attack had been repulsed, I gave orders to General 
Diouot, who was doing the duties of ai^e Major-General of the Guard, to 
rally his whole guard in front of the farm of La Belle- Alliance, where I was 
widi eight battalions drawn up in two lines; the other eight had marched on 
to support the Young Guard and defend Planchenoit. However, the cavalry, 
•^luch continued to hold the position on the plateau from which it dominated 
the whofcrfeattiefield, saw General Billow’s move but, deriving confidence 
from tile reserves of the Guard, which it savy there to hold them, did not feel 
awy dnxiety as a result, and gave vent tojrries of victory when they saw this 
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corps repulsed. They were only waiting for the arrival of the infantry of the 
Guard to decide the victory; but they were staggered when they perceived 
the arrival of the numerous columns of Marshal Bliicjier. 

Some regiments drew back. I noticed this. It was of the highest importance 
to put the cavalry m countenance again; and, realizing that J still needed 
another quarter of an hour to rally my wlfole Guard, I put myself at the head 
of four battalions, and advanced to the left in front of la Haie-Sainte, sending 
aides-de-camp along the line to announce the arrival of Marshal Grouchy, 
and to say that, with a little determination, the victory was soon to be decided. 

General ReiUe assembled his whole corpus on the left, in front of the 
Chateau of Hougoumont, and prepared his attack. It was important that the 
Guard should be in action all at once, but the eight other battalions were stUl 
in the rear. Being at the mercy of events, and seeing the cavalr^put out of ^ 
countenance, and reahziiig that a reserve of infantry was needed to support it, 

I ordered General Friant to go with these four battalions of the Middle Guard 
to meet the enemy’s attack; the cavalry puUed itself together again and 
marched forward with its accustomed dash. The four battalions of the Guard 
repulsed everybody that they encountered; cavalry charges struck terror into 
the English ranks, Ten minutes later, the other battalions of the Guard arrived. 

I drew them up in brigades, two battalions in battle array and two in columns 
on the right and the left; the 2nd Brigade in dchelons, which combined the 
advantage of the two types of formation. 

The sun had gone down; General Friant, who had been wounded, and was 
passing by at this moment, said that everything was going well, that the 
enemy appeared to be forming up his rear-guard to support his retreat, but 
that he would be completely broken, as soon as the rest of the Guard de- 
bouched. A quarter of an hour was needed! 

It was at this moment that Marshal Bliicher arrived at la Haie* and over- 
threw the French unit defending it; tliis was the 4th Division of the ist Corps; 
it fell back, routed, and only offered slight resistance. Although it was attacked 
by forces four times as strong, if only it had shown a little resolution, or had 
barricaded itself up in the houses, since night had aheady fallen, Marshal 
Bliicher would not have had the time to carry the village. It is there that the 
cry of ‘Sauve qui peut’ is said to have been heard. 

The breach effected, the line haying been broken owing to the lack of 
vigour of the troops at la Haie, the enemy cavalry swept over the battlefield. 
General Biilow marched forward; Count de Lobau put on a bold front. The 
rout became such that it was necessary to give orders to the Guards which was 
formed up to go forward, to change direction. This move was carried out 
good order; the Guard faced about, with its left on the side of la<fi*^-Sainte 

* A cluster of buildings east of Papelottc usually spelt Ja Haye by Napoleon, 
probably to avoidiconfusion with la Haie-Sainte. S. de C. 
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and its right on the side of La Belle-AlKance, confronting the Prussians and 
the attack on la Haie. Immediately afterwards, each battalion formed itself 
into a square. The foutrsquadrom detailed for action charged the Prussians. 
At this moment the Enghsh cavalry brigade, which arrived from Ohain, 
marched for;yfard. These 2,000 horse got in between General Reille and the 
Guard. 

"^The disorder became appalling over the whole battlefield; I only just had 
time to place myself imder the protection of one of the squares of the Guard. 
If General Guyot’s cavalry division of the reserve had not committed itself, 
without orders, to following^ up Kellcrmarm’s cuirassiers, it would have 
repulsed this charge, prevented the Enghsh cavalry from penetrating into the 
batdefield, and the Foot Guard would then have been able to hold aU the 
enemy’s etiorts. General Biilow marched on his left, still outflanking the 
whole battlefield. 

Night added to the confusion and obstructed everything; if it had been 
dayhght, and the troops had been able to see me, they would have raUied: 
nothing was possible in the darkness. The Guard began to retreat, the enemy’s 
fire was already a hundred toises behind and the roads were cut. I remained 
for a long time, with my general staff, with the regiments of the Guard on a 
hillock. Four guns which were there, fired briskly hito the plain; the last 
charge wounded Lord Paget, the English cavalry general. At last, there was 
not a moment to lose. I could only effect my retreat across coimtry; cavalry, 
artillery, infantry, were all mingled peU meU. 

The general staff reached the httle village of Geimapes; it hoped to be able 
to rally a rear-guard corps there; but the disorder was appalling, all efforts 
were in vain. It was eleven p.m. Finding it impossible to organize a defence, I 
pirmed my hope on Girard’s division, the 3rd of the 2nd Corps, which I had 
left on the battlefield at Ligny, and to which I had sent orders to move on to 
Quatre-Bras to support the retreat. 

Never had the French army fought better than on this day; it performed 
^rodigies of valour; and the superiority of the French troops over the enemy 
was such tliat, but for the arrival of the ist and 2nd Prussian Corps, victory 
would have been won, and would have been complete over the Anglo- 
Dutch army and General Billow’s corps, that is to say one against two 
(69,000 men against 120,000) , 

The losses of the Anglo-Dutch army and that of General Bulow during the 
battle were far higher than those of the French; and the losses wliich the 
French suffered in the retreat, although considerable, since there were 6,000 
-prisoners* still do not balance the losses of the allies during those four days. 
These IqreSi.thcy admit to be 60,000 men; viz; ii.ooe English, 3,500 Hano- 
v^rianS 8,000 Belgian, Nassau and Brunswick,tioops; total, 22,800 for the 
Anglo-Dutch army; Prussians, 38,000; grand total 60,800 men. The losses of 
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the French army, even including those suffered during the rout arid up to the 
gates of Paris, were 4.1,000 men. 

The Imperial Guard upheld its former reputation; but it was engaged in un- 
fortunate circumstances. It was outflanked on the right and the left, swamped 
by fugitives and by the enemy, just when it was joining in the fr^y ; for, if this 
Guard had been able to fight, supported on the flanks, it would have repulsed 
the efforts of the two enemy armies combined. For more than four hours 
12,000 French cavalrymen had been masters of a part of the enemy’s side of 
the battlefield, had fought against die whole infantry and against 18,000 of 
the Anglo-Dutch cavalry, who were again ,{md again repulsed in aU their 
charges. Lieutenant-General Duhesme, an old soldier covered with wounds 
and of the utmost bravery, was taken prisoner as he tried to ralR a rear- 
guard. Coimt de Lobau was likewise taken. Cambronne, the GefiMal of the "* 
Guard, remained on the battlefield, severely wounded. Out of twenty-four 
English generals, twelve were killed or severely wounded. The Dutch lost 
three generals. The French general Duhesme was assassinated on the 19th by 
a Brunswick hussar, in spite of behig a prisoner; tliis crime went unpunished. 
He was a brave soldier and a consummate general, who was always steadfast 
and unshakable in good as in bad fortune. 
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Chapter XLIV 

THE RALLYING 


Rallpn^ of the army at Laon. Marshal Grouchy’s retreat. 
Resources remaining to France. Effects of my abdication. 


I 


e Charleroi road is very wide; it was enough for the retreat of 

i the army. The bridge of Gemiapes is of similar width; five'ot 
six files of vehicles can cross abreast there. But from the 
moment that the first fugitives arrived, the men in the artillery 
parks which were there thought it advisable to barricade them- 
selves, by placing upturned vehicles on the road in such a way as to leave a 
passage of only three toises. 'The confusion was soon appalling. Gemiapes is, 
moreover, in a hollow, the first Prussian troops who were pursuing the army, 
having arrived on the heights, which dominate it, at eleven p.m., easily suc- 
ceeded in disorganizing a handful of good men whom the brave General 
Duhesme had rallied, and entered the town. Among the vehicles which they 
took was my post-chaise, ni which I had not ridden since Avesnes. The 
general practice was that on the battlefield it followed behind the reserves of 
the Guard. It always carried a dressing-case, a change of clothing, a sword, a 
great-coat and an iron bed. 

At one o’clock in the morning I arrived at Quatre-Bras, dismounted at a 
bivouac, and sent several officers to Marshal Grouchy to inform him of the 
loss of the battle and to order him to retreat on to Namur. The officers whom 
I had sent ftom the battle field to take Girard’s division to Ligny and place it 
in position at Quatre-Bras, or advance it as far as Gennapes, if there were 
reported to me the infuriating news that they had been unable to find 
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The-Sttillety General Nigre, a most meritorious officer, was at Quatre- 
Bras with the reserve parks* but he only had a weak escort; a few hundred 
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horsemen rallied, Count de Lobau placed himself at their head, aJrd took all 
possible measures to organize a rearguard. The soldiers of the ist and 2nd 
Corps, who had crossed the Sambre by the Marchienrtes bridge, went towards 
this bridge, and left the road at Quatre-Bras or at Gosselies to take a short cut. 
The troops of the Guard and of the 6tli Corps withdrew on to, Charleroi. I 
sent Prince Jerome to Marchiennes with 'iarders to rally the army between 
Avesncs and Maubeuge, and betook myself to Charleroi. * 

When I arrived, at six in the morning, a large number of men and especially 
of cavalry had already crossed the Sambre, marching towards Beaumont. I 
stopped for an hour on the left bank, sent off some orders, and headed for 
PhihppeviUe in order to be in a better position to communicate with Marshal 
Grouchy and to send my orders to tire Rhine frontiers. After having^topped 
for four hours m this town, I took post to get to Laon, where I arflvcd on tlie ’’ 
20th at four in the afternoon. I conferred with the prefect, entrusted my aide- 
de-camp, Count de Bussy, with the task of seeing to the defence of this 
important place, 'Sent Count de Dejean to Guise, and Count de Flahaut to 
Avesnes. 

I waited for Prince Jerome’s despatches, which informed me that he had 
rallied more than 25,000 men behind Avesnes and about fifty guns; that 
General Morand was commanding the Foot Guard, and General Colbert the 
cavalry of the Guard; that the army appeared to be increasing visibly; that 
most of the generals had arrived; that my losses were not as high as might be 
thought: more than half the artillery equipment had been saved; a hundred 
and seventy pieces of artillery were lost, but the men and hones had arrived at 
Avesnes. I gave orders for them to proceed to la Fere to collect guns there, and 
entrusted reliable officers with the task of reorganising a new field force there. 

Marshal Soult had orders to place himself at Laon wdth the G.H.Q. The 
prefea took all measures to fill the magazines of the town and to assure 
supplies for an army of 80,000 to 90,000 men, who would be assembled 
within a few days around this town. I expected that die enemy generals, 
profiting by their victory, would push their army forward as far as the Somme. 

I ordered Prince Jdrome to leave Avesnes on the 22nd with the army and lead 
it to Laon, the assembly point given to Marshal Grouchy and General Rapp. 
Not being more than twelve hours march from Paris, I considered it necessary 
to go there. There was no need fop my presence with the army during the 
days of the aist, aznd, 23rd and 24th. I counted on being back at Laon on tlic 
25th. I employed these six days in die capital, in organizing the national 
emergency measures, in completing the preparations for the defence of Paris, 
and in speeding up all the help which the depots and the provinces could pr«>iik 
vide, It was easy then'to judge that, should Marshal Grouchy’s*ce^s arrive 
intact, of which there was litde doubt, the losses of the French army wuld be 
smaller than thosa which the enemy^armies had suffered at the battles of Ligny 
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and. Waterloo, and at the engagement of Quatre-Bras. It has since actually 
been calculated that the Allies’ losses amounted to 63,000 men, and that those 
of the French did not ejfceed 4.1,000 men, including the prisoners which were 
taken from them during the retreat. 

r 

r 

2 

r 

On the i8th. Marshal Grouchy had attacked Wavres at six p.m. General 
Thielman olfered a vigorous resistance, but he was beaten. Count GERARD, 
at the head of the 4th Corps, forced the passage of the Dyle. Lieutenant- 
General Pajol, with 12,000 mOn, had been detached to march on Liinatc. 
There he repulsed General Billow’s rear-guard, crossed tlie Dyle and got to 
.. the top^ the opposing heights; but the night was so dark by 10 p.m. that he 
could not then continue his march; and, moreover, since he could no longer 
hear tlie cannonade of Mont-Saint-Jean, he took up his position. Count 
GERABJD was severely wounded in the attack on Wavres; a bullet passed 
through his chest, but luckily the wound was not fatal. 

On the 19th, at dawn, General Thiehnan attacked Marshal Grouchy, and 
was vigorously repulsed. The village of Bielau and all the heights beyond 
Wavres were carried by the French. Brigadier-General Peine, a distinguisl^pd 
officer, was fatally wounded in this engagement. Marshal Grouchy was giving 
orders to pursue the enemy and to march in the direction of Brussels, when 
he received the news of the loss of the battle and my order to make his retreat 
on Namur. He began this at once. The Prussians followed him cautiously; but 
getting too far ahead, they were repulsed and lost some guns and a few htm- 
dred prisoners. General Vandamme took up his position at Namur, Marshal 
Grouchy at Dinant. General Tlhelman failed in all the attacks which he 
attempted. On the 24th, the whole of Marshal Grouchy’s corps was at Rethel; 
on the 26th, it joined the army of Laon. It numbered 32,000, among which 
were 6,500 cavalry and 108 guns, apart from about 1,000 men crippled and 
little groups of cavalry who were following. 

3 

The position of France was critical after the battle of Waterloo, but not des- 
perate. Everydiing had been prepared on the hypotliesis that the attack on 
Belgium would faU, Seventy thousand men were rallied on the 27th between 
Paris and Laon; 25,000 to 30,000 men, including those of the Guard who had 
been left in garrison, were on the march from Paris and die depots. General 
JUpp, with 25,000 picked troops, was due to arrive on the Marne during the 
first days-jj£july; 5JI the losses in artillery material were made good. Paris 
alone c&iitained 5Q0 field guns, and only seventy hdd been lost. Thus, an army 
of 120,000 tnen, equal to that which had crossed the Sambw on the 15th, and 
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ha’^g an artillery train of three hundred and fifty pieces of artiUlry, would 
cover Paris on i July. Apart from tliis, the capital had, for its defence, 36,000 
men of the National Guard, 30,000 sharpshooters, 6,ODO gunners, six hrmdred 
pieces of artillery in batteries, formidable entrenchments on the right bank of 
the Seine, and, ■vvitliiii a few days, those ^n the left bank would have been 
completely finished. 

However, the Anglo-Dutch and Prusso-Saxon armies, weakened by more 
than 8q,ooo men, and now more than 140,000 in number, could not pass be- 
yond the Somme with more than 90,000 men. There they would await the 
co-operation of the Austrian and Russian armies which could not be on the 
Marne before 15 July. Paris thus had twenty-five days to prepare its defence, 
complete its armament, its supplies, its fortifications, and draw troop* from 
all over France. Even by ij July, only 30,000 or 40,000 men could have 
arrived on the Rhme; the bulk of the Russian and Austrian armies could not 
go into action until later. Neither the arms, nor the munitions, nor the 
officers were lacking in the capital; the sharpshooters could easily be raised to 
80,000 men, and the field artillery increased to 600 pieces. 

Marshal Suchet, joined up with General Lecourbe, would, by the same 
period, have more than 30,000 men in front of Lyons independently of the 
garrison of this town, which would be well armed, well provisioned, and en- 
trenched. The defence of all the fortresses was assured; they were commanded 
by picked officers, and defended by loyal troops. Everytliing could be put 
right; but character, energy, and firmness were needed on the part of officers, 
of the government, of the Chambers and of the whole nation! It was neces- 
sary that it should be animated by tlie feehng of honour, of glory, of national 
independence, and that it should have in mind the example of Rome after the 
battle of Cannae, and not of Carthage after Zama! If France attained this 
level, she was invincible ; her people contained more martial elements than any 
other nafroninthe world. "War material eAstedin abundance and could meet 
all requirements. 


4 

On 31 June, Marshal Bliicher and the Duke of Wellington entered French 
territory in two columns. On the 32nd, the powder magazines at Avesnes 
Cook fire; the place surrendered. On the 24th the Prussians entered Guise and 
the Duke of Wellington Cambrai; on the ztitli, he was at Pfroime, Diuing all 
tills time, the fortresses of the xst, 2nd and 3rd fines in Flanders were invested. 
However, these two generals learnt on the 25 th of my abdication, which hafi^ 
taken place on the 32nd; of the revolt of the Chambers; of the (fepmdency 
into which these circumstances had plunged the anijy, and of the hopes 
which our enemift within our midst-dcrived from them. 

J4I 
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From tllit moment, their one thought was to march on the capital, unHer 
the walls of winch they arrived during the last days of June, with less than 
90,000 men; a proceeding which would have been disastrous for them, and 
would have brought about their complete ruin, if they had risked it in opposi- 
tion to me. ^ut I had abdicated! The troops of the line who were at Paris, 
more than < 5 , 000 men of the depots of the Guard, the sharpshooters of the 
National Guard, chosen from among tlie population of this great capita], 
were all devoted to me; I could strike down the enemies within! But in order 
to follow the motives winch determined my conduct at tliis momentous 
juncture, which has had such disastrous consequences for myself and for 
France, we must take up the talc further back, and that is what we shall do in 
the noitbqok. 
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Chapter HlV 


OBSERVATIONS 


F ' IRST OBSERVATION. 1 have been reproached, firsts with 
having given up the dictatorship at the moment wlien France 
^ needed a dictator most; secondly, with having changed the consti- 
tution of the Empire at a moment when my one concern should 
have been to preserve it from invasion; thirdly, with having 
allowed tlie Vendeens to be stirred up, when they had first refused to take up 
arms against the imperial regime; fourthly, with having reassembled the 
Chambers when I should only have assembled the armies ; fifthly, with having 
abdicated and left France at the mercy of a divided and inexperienced 
assembly; for, if it is true that it was impossible for me to save the country 
without the nation’s confidence, it was equally impossible, in these critied 
circumstances, for the country to save either its honour or its independence 
witliout me. 

We will not express any opinions on these matters which are dealt with 
thoroughly and at length in Book X,* 

SECOND OBSERVATION. The skill with which the movements of the 
different army corps were concealed fiom the enemy’s knowledge at the be- 
ginning of the campaign, cannot be too carefully noted. Marshal Blucher and 
the Duke of Wellington were taken by surprise. They saw nothing, knew 
nothing of all the moves which were going on close to their advance posts. 

To attack the two enemy armies, the French could outflank their right, 
their left, or pierce their centre. In the first case, they would debouch by way 
of Lille and would meet the Anglo-f)utch army: in the second, they would 
debouch by Givet and Charlemont, and would meet the Prussian army. 
These two armies remained together since they would be pressed close 
together, with the left to the right, and vice versa. I adopted the course of 
covering my movements by the Sambre and of piercing the line of the tw^ 
armies at Charleroi, tli«»hinge of their jimctian, manoeuvring wi^apeed and 
skrll. Thus I found, in the secrets of the art, additional resources which served 
* If JE, the book has not jo far come to light. S. de C. 
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me in lieu W the 100,000 men of which I was short. This plan was conceded 
and carried out with boldness and wisdom. 

THIRD OBSERVATION. The character of several generals had been soft- 
ened by the, events of 1814. They liad lost somethmg of that dash, that 
resolution and that self-confidence which had won so much glory for them 
and had contributed so much to the success of former campaigns. 

1. On 15 June, the 3rd Corps was supposed to take up arms at three a.m. 

and arrive before Charleroi at ten o’clock; it only arrived at three in the after- 
noon. , 

2 . On the same day, the attack on the woods in front of Fleurus, which had 
been ordered for 4 p.m., did not take place until seven o’clock. Night super- 

* vened before Fleurus could be entered, where it had been my intention to 
place my headquarters that same day. Tins loss of seven hours was extremely 
disconcerting at the beginning of a campaign. 

3. Ney received the order to get in front of Quatre-Bras on the i6th, with 
43,000 men who comprised die left wliich he commanded, to take up position 
there at first light, and even to dig in there. He wavered and lost eight hours. 
The Prince of Orange, with only 9,000 men, held on to tliis important posi- 
tion on the i6th until three o’clock in the afternoon. When finally, at mid- 
day, the Marshal received the order dated from Fleurus, and saw that I was 
going to close with the Prussians, he moved on Quatre-Bras, but only with 
half his force. He left the other half two leagues behind to cover liis line of 
retreat. He forgot it until six o’clock in the evening, when he felt the need of 
it for his own defence. In the other campaigns, tliis general would have occu- 
pied the position before Quatre-Bras at six a.m., would have defeated and 
taken the whole Belgian division; and would either have turned the Prussian 
army by sending a detachment by the Namur road which would have fallen 
upon the rear of the line of battle, or, by moving quickly 011 the Geimapes 
road, he would have surprised the Brunswick Division and the 5 th English 
Division on tlie match, as they were coming from Brussels, and from there 
marched to meet the ist and 3rd English Divisions, which were coming up 
by the Nivelles road, both without cavalry or artillery, and worn out with 
fetigue. Always the first under fire, Ney forgot the troops who were not 
under liis eye. The bravery which a General-in-chief ought to display is 
different from that which a divisional general must have, just as the latter’s 
ought not, to be the same as that of a captain of grenadiers. 

4. Theadvanec-guard of the French army only arrived m front of Waterloo 

^^6 p.m. But for veJcatious hesitations, it would have arrived there at 3 p.m. I 

revealed -Krysclf inuch put out by this. I said, poinfeng to the sun: ‘What 
woujd I not givq to-<^y to have Joshua’s^ power and delay its progress by two 
hours!’ 
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fourth observation. Never has tlie French soldier Sflown more 
courage, good will, and enthusiasm. He was full of the consciousness of his 
superiority over all the soldiers of Europe. His coii|idence in me was com- 
plete, and had perhaps grown greater; but he was touchy with his other 
chiefs and mistrustful of diem. The treacheries of 1814 were aj.ways present 
in his mind; every move which he did; not imderstand worried him; he 
believed himself betrayed. At the moment when the first cannon were being 
fired near Saint-Amand, an old Corporal came up to me and said; ‘Sire, don’t 
trust Marshal Soult. You may be certain that he will betray us.’ 

‘Youneednotworry,’ 1 replied to Iiim, ‘I can answer for him as for myself’ 

In the rmddle of the battle, an officer reported to Marshal Soult that General 
Vandamme had gone over to the enemy, and that his men were crying out 
that I should be notified of it. Towards the end of the batde, a dragoon, with ’ 
his sabre all dripping with blood ran up cryhig, ‘Sire, come quickly to the 
division. General d’Heniii is haranguing the dragoons and teUing tliem to go 
over to the enemy.’ 

‘Did you hear him ?’ 

‘No, Sire; but an officer who is looking for you saw it, and ordered me to 
tell you about it.’ 

.Meanwhile the worthy General d’Henin was hit by a cannon-ball, which 
shot away one of his thighs, after he had repulsed an enemy charge. 

On the 14th, in the evening, Lieutenant-General Bourmont, Colonel 
Clouet, and the general staff-officer Villontrey, had deserted from the 4th 
Corps and gone over to the enemy. Their names will be held in execration so 
long as the French people constitute a nation. This desertion had considerably 
increased the soldiers’ uneasiness. It seems to be more or less established that 
the cry of ‘sauve qui pent’ was raised in the 3rd Division* of the 1st Corps, on 
the evening of the batde of Waterloo, when Marshal Bliichcr was attacking 
the village of la Haie. This village was not defended as it ought to have been. 
It is equally probable that several officers, bearing orders, disappeared. But, if 
some officers deserted, not a single common soldier was guilty of this crime. 
Several killed themselves on the battlefield where they hadremained wounded, 
when they learnt of the army’s rout. 


FIFTH OBSERVATION. During the day of die 17th, the French army was 
divided into three parts: 69,000 men, under my orders, marched on Brussels 
by the Charleroi road; 34,000, under the orders of Marshal Grouchy, went 
towards this capital by the Wavres road in the wake of die Prussians; 7,000 or 
8,000 men remained on the batdefield of Ligny, namely; 3,000 men ^ 


*Napoleon refers on page 535 to the 4th Division giving way at la where 'the 

cry of '‘sauve qui peuc” is said to have Veen heard.' The two divisions may have been 
adjoining. S. de C. 
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Girard’s dhljsion, to succour the wounded and provide a reserve at Quatre- 
Bras against any unforeseen contingency; 4,000 to 5,000 men forming the 
reserve artillery parks, repiained at Fleurus and Charleroi. 

Marshal Grouchy’s 34,000 men, having 108 guns, were sulhcient to over- 
throw the Prussian rear-guard in any positions they might take up, press on 
die retreat of the defeated army, and contain it. It was a splendid result of the 
b^tle of Ligny, thus to be able to oppose an army, which had been 120,000 
strong, with 34,000 men. The 69,000 men under my orders, were sufficient 
for defeating the Anglo-Dutch army of 90,000 men. The disproportion 
which existed on the 15 th bety^^eeii the two beUigerent masses, which was 
then in the ratio of one to two, was satisfactorily changed; it was now only in 
the rati^^of three to four. 

* If the Anglo-Dutch army had defeated the 69,000 men marching against 
them, I could have been reproadied with having miscalculated; but it is 
estabUshed, even by the enemy’s own admission, that, but for the arrival of 
General Bliicher, the Anglo-Dutch army would have been driven off the 
battlefield between eight and nine in the evening. But for the arrival of 
Marshal Blucher at eight o’clock in the evening with his ist and 2nd Corps, 
the march on Brussels, in two columns, during the day of the 13th, had 
several advantages; the left pressed the Anglo-Dutch army hard, and held it; 
the right, under the orders of Marshal Grouchy, pursued the Prusso-Saxon 
army and held it, and by evening the whole French army was to be reunited 
on a line of under five leagues from Mont-Saint-Jcan to Wavres, with its 
advance posts at the edge of the forest. But the mistake made by Marshal 
Grouchy of stopping on the 17th at Gembloux, when he had only covered 
under two leagues during the day, instead of marching on until he was oppo- 
site Wavres, that is, instead of doing another three leagues, was aggravated 
and rendered irretrievable by the one which he made on the following day, 
the i8th, in wasting twelve hours, and only arriving at four in the afternoon 
before Wavres, instead of getting tliere at six a.m. 

1. Though he had been entrusted with the task of pursuing Marshal 
Bliicher, Grouchy lost sight of him for twenty-four hours, from 4 p.m. on 
the 17th to 4 p.m. on the i8tli. 

2. The movement of cavalry on the plateau, wliile General Billow’s attack 
was not yet repulsed, was a grievous accident; my intention was to order this 
move — hut an hour later — and to have it backed up by the sixteen infantry 
hattalions of the Guard and a hundred guns. 

3. The mounted grenadiers and the dragoons of the Guard, under General 
a^^yot, icommitted themselves without orders. Thus at 5 in the afternoon, the 

army fpup/^itself without a cavalry reserve. If, at eighwthirty, this reserve had 
^^tcdji the storm which overwhelmed the battlefield would have been 
SiVerCed* With the enemy cavalry charges repulsed, the two armies would 
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hSve slept on the battlefield, notwitlistanding the arrival of Geijeral Biilow 
and Marshal Bliicher, one after the other. The balance would still have been 
in favour of the French army, for Marshal Grouchy 34,000 men, with eight 
hundred guns, were fresh and would have bivouaced on the battlefield; the 
two enemy armies would have taken cover during the night in, die Forest of 
Soignes. ^ 

It was the invariable practice, in all battles, that the division of Grenadiers 
and dragoons of the Guard should not lose sight of me, or charge without a 
verbal order given by me to the general commanding it. 

Marshal Mortier, who was Commander-i|i-C]iief of the Guard, gave up 
this command at Beaumont, on the 15th, just as hostilities were beginning. 
Fie was not replaced, [an omission] which had several disadvantages. 

SIXTH OBSERVATION, i. The French army manoeuvred on the right of 
the Sambre on the 13 th and 14th. It camped, on the night of the 14th to 15th, 
half a league from the Prussian advance posts; and, in spite of this. Marshal 
Bliicher was in complete ignorance of it aU. When, during the morning of 
the 1 5 th, he learnt at his head-quarters in Namur that I was entering Charleroi, 
die Prusso-Saxon array was stOl quartered over an area of thirty leagues, and 
requiring two days to be assembled. He ought, since 15 May, to have moved 
his head-quarters up to Fleurus; to have concentrated his army’s billets within 
a radius of eight leagues, with advance guards watching the crossings of the 
Meuse and the Sambre. His army could then have assembled at Ligny on the 
15th at noon, and have awaited there the attack of the French army, or could 
have marched against it during the evening of the 15 th, and thrown it into 
the Sambre. 

2. However, although taken by surprise, Marshal Bliicher went on widi 
his plan of assembling his army on the heights of Ligny behind Fleurus, 
taking the risk of bemg attacked there before his army had come up. On the 
morning of the i6th, he had only, so far, got together two army corps, and 
already the French army was at Fleurus. The 3rd Corps came up during the 
day, but the 4tli, commanded by General Biilow, could not readi the battle. 
As soon as he knew that the French were at Charleroi, that is to say, during 
tlie evening of the 15th, Marshal Bluchcr ought to have given, as rallying 
point for his army, not Fleurus, nor Ligny (which was already under his 
enemy’s gunfire) but Wavres, where the French could not arrive until the 
17th. He would have had, in addition, the whole day of the l6th and the 
night of the 16 th to 17 th to carry out the complete assembly of his army. 

3. After having lost the batde of Ligny, the Prussian general, instead of h 
treating on to Wavrea^ ought to have manoeuvred back on to^lje Duke of 
Wellingtons army, either at Quatre-Btas, since the letter had held his posi- 
tion there, or els* on to Waterloo. The whole of Marshal Bliicher’s retreat 
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during chelnoming of the 17th, was in the wrong direction, since the two 
armies which were only three thousand toises from each other on the evening 
of the l6th, with a good- road connecting them, so that they could fairly be 
considered to be together, found themselves, on the evening of the 17th, 
separated byrmore than ten thousand toises and divided by defiles and im- 
practicable roads. 

The Prussian General violated the three great rules of wat: first, to keep 
one’s billets close together; secondly, to give a rallying point which aU can 
reach before the enemy; thirdly, to carry out one’s retreat towards reinforce- 
ments. f 

SEVEISiTH OBSERVATION; i. The Duke of Wellington was surprised in 
' liis quarters.*^e ought on 15 May to have concentrated them within a radius 
of eight leagues from Brussels with advance-guards watching the exits from 
Flanders. The French army had been manoeuvring for three days within 
range of his advance-posts; for the last twenty-four hours it had been engaged 
in hostilities; its head-quarters had been at Charleroi for twelve hours; and yet 
the English general at Brussels still knew nothing about it, and his whole 
army was stiD comfortably ensconced hi its quarters, extending over an area 
of more than twenty leagues. ’’ 

2. The Prince of Saxe-Weimar, who was acring as part of the Anglo-Dutch 
army, was in position beyond Frasnes at 4 p.m. on the 1 5th and knew that the 
French army was at Charleroi; if he had sent an aide-de-camp straight to 
Bmsseb, he would have arrived there at six o’clock in the evening; and yet it 
was not until ir p.m. that the Duke of Wellhigton was informed that the 

[ French army was at Charleroi. Thus he lost five hours in a situation and against 
I a man where the loss of a single hour was a matter of great importance. 

3 . The infantry, the cavalry' and the artillery of tliis army were quartered 
separately, in such a way that the infantry went into action, at Quatre-Bras, 
without cavalry or artillery; and this caused it to suffer considerable losses, 
since it was obliged to remain drawn up in columns, in close formation, under 
a hail of shot from fifty pieces of artillery, in order to face the charges of 
cuirassiers. These fine men were sacrificed like lambs led to the slaughter, 

( ■without cavalry to protect them and artillery to avenge them. As, the three 
arms cannot get on for a moment without each other, they ought always to 
be quartered and placed in such a way as to be able at all times to help one 
another. 

4. The Enghsh general, although taken by surprise, gave, as a rallying point 
" 't5*his amiy, Quatre-Bras, ■v^dlich had been in the hands of the French for 
twenty-fonnhours. He exposed his troops to being defeated piecemeal as they 
atthfcd. The danger which he exposed them was even greater, since he 
Ifiadfe thetil come up without artillery and cavalry. He deh^ered his infantry 
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iDto die enemy’s hands in small groups, and widiout the support jLf the other 
two arms. His rallying point should have been Waterloo. He would then 
have had the whole day of the i6th and die night of the i6th to 17th, which 
was enough to brmg the whole of his army, infantry, cavalry and artillery, 
together there. The French could not be there before the lyi^h and would 
have found the whole of his army m position. 

EIGHTH OBSERVATION. The Enghsh general gave bacde at Waterloo 
on the i8th. Tliis course was contrary to the interests ofhis country, and to 
the general plan of campaign adopted by the Allies; it violated all the rules of 
war. It Was not in the interests of England, wfio needs so many men to recruit 
her armies for India, her American colonics, and her vast estabhshinents, to 
expose herself, wantonly, to a murderous struggle, which coulcMose her the"'* 
only army she had, and, at the least, cost her the flower of her manliood. The 
Alhes’ plan of campaign consisted in acting en msse and in not getting en- 
gaged in detail. Notliing was more contrary to their interests and their plan 
than to risk the success of their cause in a hazardous battle, with more or less 
equal forces, where the odds were against them. If the Anglo-Dutch army 
had been destroyed at Waterloo, of what avail would have been the large 
namber of armies which were preparing to cross the RJiine, the Alps, and the 
Pyrenees? 

The English general, m deciding to accept battle at Waterloo, only based 
his decision on the co-operation of the Prussians; but this co-operation could 
not come about until the afternoon; he therefore remained exposed and alone, 
from four in the monihag until five in the afternoon, that is to say, for thirteen 
hours. Ordinarilyabattle only lasts six hours. So this co-operation was illusory. 

But, in relying on the co-operation of tlie Prussians, he assumed that the 
whole French army was facing him; and, if that were so, he was counting on 
defending his gromid, for thirteen hours, with 90,000 troops, of diverse 
nationality, against an army of 104,000 Frenchmen. This calculation was 
manifestly unsound; he could not have maintained his position for tliree 
hours; everything would have been over by eight in the morning, and the 
Prussians would have arrived only to be taken in the rear. Witliin a single day 
both the armies would have been destroyed. If he rehed on dre fact tliat part 
of the French army would follow up the Prussian army, in accordance with 
the rules of war, it must then have been evident to him tliat he could expect 
no assistance from it, and drat the Prussians, defeated at Ligny, having lost be- 
tween 25,000 and 30,000 men on die batdefield, and having had 20,000 scat- 
tered, pursued by 35,000 to 40,000 victorious Frenchmen, would not hajiei, , 
parted with a man, and would have considered themselves st^pely strong 
enough to hold their own, In that case, the Anglo-Dutch army would have 
had to bear alon^the impact of 69,000 Frenchmen throughout the day of the 
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l8th, and tliere is not an Englishmaii who would not concede that the otSt- 
come of such a struggle could be in no doubt — their army was not constituted 
to withstand the shock of the imperial army for four hours. 

) Throughout the night of the 17th to i8th, the weather was horrible, which 
rendered the ground impassable until nine o’clock in the morning. The loss of 
these six hours, since dawn, was all to the enemy’s advantage, but fould its 
general let the issue of such a conflict depend upon the probable state of the 
weather during the night of the 17th to i8th? Marshal Grouchy, with 34,000 
men and 108 guns, accomplished the impossible, by being, neither on the field 
of battle at Mont-Saint-Jean, npr at Wayres during the day of the i8th, But 
had the English general the personal assurance of this Marshal that he would 
blmidej^ about in such a peculiar manner? Marshal Grouchy’s conduct was 

I 'just as unpre'dictable as if his army had experienced an earthquake on tire way 
which had swallowed it up. 

To sum up, if Marshal Grouchy had been on the battlefield of Mout-Saint- 
Jean, as die EngHsh General and the Prussian General expected throughout 
the night of the 17th to 18th, and, if the weather had allow'ed the French army 
to get into position for battle at four in the morning, the Anglo-Dutch army 
would have been cut up and scattered before seven o’clock; it would have 
been totally defeated. And, if the weather had not allowed the French arrrty 
to take up its battle stations until ten o’ dock, by one o’clock in the afternoon 
the Anglo-Dutch army would have met its fate; the remnants of it would 
have been burled beyond the Forest or m the direction of Hal, and there 
would have been plenty of time, in the evening, to march on to meet Marshal 
Bliicher, and make him suffer a similar fate. If Marshal Grouchy had camped 
before Wavres on the night of the 17th to i8th, the Prussian army would not 
have been able to detach any force to save the English army, and the latter 
would have been completely defeated by rhe 69,000 Frenchmen opposing it. 

The Mont-Sahit-Jean position was ill chosen. The first essential of a battle- 
field is not to have any defiles in its rear. During the battle, tlie English general 
did not know how to use his numerous cavalry to advantage; he didnotjudge 
that he should and would be attacked on his left; he believed that it would 
^ come on his right. In spite of the diversion effecced m his favour by General 
Biilow’s 30j00o Prussians, he would twice during the day have carried out his 
retreat, if he had been able to do so. So, m the event— oh, stratige irony of 
human affairs 1 — the bad choice of his battlefield, which made aU retreat 
impossible, was the cause of his success I 

»^IiNTH OBSERVATION. It will be asked: what ought die English general 
to hitVc dOsavafot the Battle of Eigny and the engagwnent at Quatre-Btas? 
Posterity ’Will not be m any doubt. He ought to have crossed the Forest of 
Saties in the night cd lyth to I8th, by the Charleroi road; the Prussian army 
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olight similarly to have crossed it by the Wavres road; the two Jirmies ought 
to have effected their junction on Brussels at first Hght and have left rear- 
guards to defend the forest. He should have gained ?,few days to give time to 
the Prussians, dispersed by the Battle of Ligny, to rejoin their army; rein- 
forced himself by fourteen English regiments, which were in garrison in the 
fortresses of Belgium or had just disembkked at Ostend on returning from 
America, and have let me manoeuvre as I hked. * 

Would 1 , with an army of 100,000 men, have crossed the Forest of Soignes, 
in order to attack, on issuing from it, the two armies joined together, more 
tlian 200,000 strong and in position? That wquld certainly have been the most 
advantageous thing that could have happened to the allies. Would I have been 
content to take up a position myself? My maction could not have lasted long, 
for 300,000 Russians, Austrians, and Bavarians, etc., had arfived on the’ 
Rjiine. They would be on the Marne within a few weeks, which would 
force me to hasten to the rescue of my capital. 

It was then that the Anglo-Prussian army should have marched and joined 
up with the alhes before Paris. It would have been running no risk, would 
have suffered no losses, would have acted in conformity with the interests of 
the English nation, the general war plans adopted by the Allies, and the rules 
, Oi the art of war. From the 15th to the i8th the Duke of Welhngton man- 
oeuvred continuously as I wanted him to; he did nothing that I feared he 
might. The English infantry was firm and sound. The cavalry could have 
' done better. The Anglo-Dutch army was saved twi^during the day by the 
Prussians ; the first time, before three o’clock, by the amval of General Biilow, 
with 30,000 men; and the second time, by the arrival of Marshal Bliicher, 
with 31,000 men. During that day, 69,000 Frenchmen defeated 120,000 men. 
Victory was snatched from them between eight and nine o’clock, by 150,000 
men. 

One can imagine the attitude of the people of London at the moment 
when they learnt of the catastrophe which had befallen their army, and that 
their best blood had been shed in the cause of Kings against peoples, of privi- 
lege against equality, of oligarchs against Hberals, of the principles of the Holy 
Alliance against the Sovereignty of the People ! 
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TABLE A 


Military Situation of France in March i8ij 



JEffective Army 

BBi9 







Observations 


Men 

Horses 

filen 

Horses 


102 regiments of infantry 

91,000 



61,200 

t* 

“ r 

rThese regiments were 

ofdiekne- 





1 dismissed on the 20th 

4 regiments of foreign 





i March, which is the 

infantry (Swiss) - 

4,000 

— 

— ^ 

— 

reason why they are 






snored here. 

4 regiments of infantry 






of the Old Guard 

4,000 

— 

3.300 


(Produced piily-^ 1,000 

57 regiments of cavalry 





men, owing to the 

of the line- 

25,000 

1 6,000 

11,000 

11,000 

deficiency in the num- 

4 regiments of cavalry 





.her of horses. 

of the Old Guard 

3,200 

3,000 

2,800 

2,800 


12 regiments of artillery 





fThese 12,000 men arc 

ofme Une - - . 

16,000 

— 

12,000 

— 

] in proportion to die 

Artillery of the Old Guard 





[army. 

Engmeers of the line 

5,000 


3.tX)o 



Engineers of the Old Guard 

M 

*1 

1 ** 



Waggon corps of the line - 

1,000 

»» 

600 

,, 


Waggon corps of the Old 






Guard- - - - 

>1 

)» 

1 


f> 


Totals - _ - 

149,200 

19,000 

93.900 

13,800 



N.B. Besides 12,000 gendannes (or tnilitaty police) and 10,000 veterans. 
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Organi2arion of the French Army to Soo,ooo men, ist of September, 1815 




TABLE C 


Arms 

Arms in possession of the soldiers in March 1815 _ _ 150,000 

hi the magazines - -- -- -- -- - 150,000 

Additional supphes from the munitions factories, during April, May, • 

June.July, August, and September - i- _ . _ - 24.0,000 

Extra from niumtions factories established m Paris, and m all the ford- * 

fied towns, whether for repairing muskets, new stocked, spare arms, 
or for new guns, for April and May ------ 60,000 

For June - 120,000 

For July, August, and September - - - »- - - - 450,000 

Total - - - i,t;jo,ooo 
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TABLE D 

Military Situarion of France on the ist of June, 1815 




TABLE E 

Detail of the Situation of the Anny of the Line, on the ist of June, 1815 
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lesidcs 13,000 gendarmes for the police of the interior of the Empire, and lo.ooo veterans 



TABLE G 

Statement of ti e Strength of the Anglo-Dutch Army Assembled in Flanders, on J5th June. I8ts. 



Dlvisious 


Troops Composing 
the Divisions 


Numbers 

of 

Regiments 


and Corps 
Lord 
Hill 


lord 

Uxbridge 


■ ^ 1st f 

Gen. Cooke \ 

3rd / 
Bar. Alten 1 

pth 1 
Lieut.-Gen. ) 
CoUiert J 

J 1 

1 Lieut.-Gen. ) 
ChassS J 
e 9th 1 

Lieut.-Gen. 
Perponchcc J 
iQth ■) 
H.S.H. the I 
Duke of 

. Brunswick J 
and 

SirH, 1 
CUnton 
4th 
General 

, H C. Colville 

! 3th 

I Sir T. Flcton 

6th 

. SirJ. Lambert 
1st 

LordE. 
Somerset 
and 
Sir W. 
Ponsonby 
3rd 
SirLV. 
Domberg 
4th 

” Sir Otmsby 
3 Vandeleur 

3- 3th 

5 Sit C. Grant 
j 6th 

Sir 

R. H. Vivian 
7th 

Sir F. d‘Ar- 
entschild 


fist Brig, of Brit. Guards 
\and do. r do. 
nth Brigade of British 
J 1st do. Gee. light inf. 
Ljrd do. Hanoverian 

^Dutdi, Flemings 

1. I-Dutch, Flemings 

1 Dutch, Flemings, 

'■ f Nassau 


I 8e 3 
a & 3 

30 33 67 73 
381 & 2 leg. 
4 hattahons 


Strength 

Brigade 

Strength 

Division 

ipSool 


i,70oj 

2,600' 

13,500 

3,000 

3,2DO 

.8,800 


Bruns wickers 


^td Brigade of British 52 71 93 
J 2ad do. German Legion 1234 
1.3rd do. Hanoverians 

t 4th Brigade of British 14 26 3 

6ih do. do. 35 34 39 9 

6th do. Hanoverians 

rath Brigade ofBtidsh 28 32 79 9 
J 9th do. do. 1 42 44 9. 

I Sth do. Hanoverians 

\ rath Brigade ofBridsb 4 27 40 8 

/ 4th do. Hanoverians 

1 1st & 2nd Life Guards 

jRoyal Horse Guards blue, ist Drag- 
J oon Guards 

\ist, and, dc 6tb Dragoons 


14 26 31 
35 34 39 91 

28 3 * 79 91 
I 42 44 92 

4 27 40 81 


.. ..7,300 


. . . . 8,000 


. . , . 6,000 J 

2,700'| 

3.000 ^8,900' 

3.200J 

1,9003 

2.000 GilOO 

3,20oJ 

3.000'! 

3.000 1 - 9,200 

3,20oJ 

3'3'»\6,500 

3,200/ 

1,2303 

J2,5D0 I 

I.030J 


3rd 3 1st it 2nd Light dragoons of Mtd, 

SirW. >■ German legion 

Domberg J 23rd Dragoons 

4th 3 

Sir Otmsby ith, i2tb, & idth Light Dragoons 
Vandeleur J 

3th "! and Hussan of Geiman legion 
Sit C. Grant j 7th Light Dragoons, jth Hussars 

1 istHussaisofGermauLegion 
L H Vivian ftSth Light dragoons &iotIi Hussars 

7th 1 3td Hussars of Gelman Legion 

Sir F. d‘Ar- Uath Light Dragoons 

entschild J Prince Regent’s Bremen Vetdan. .. 

Col AstatC Hanoverian Hussars. . 

9th Dutch and Flemish Cavalry .. .. 

^ ^ loth Bruruwick Cavalry . . . , . 

Aitil. Engin, I'Btitish 

Waggon-Train, „ J Dutch 

having 230 guns. I^Flesniih 


. . . . 1,87s 

..S)>-w ■■ 


. • 3,000 
. . 1,800 J 

lOOO'i 

,200 L, . , . 

,oooj 


TotalSttengthGf the Anglo-Dutch Army, 104,200 men, 230 pieces of cannon, 

N 3 . Bendei 14 re^ments of &£uitry recently landed at Ostend, or in garrison at fortresses in Flanders 
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A CONVERSATION 


between a Soldier of the army of Carteaux, a Marseillais j 
a Nhnois, and a Manufacturer of Montpellier, on the 
events which have taken place in the above district upon 
the arrival of the men oj Marseilles. 


was in Beaucaire on tlie last day of the fair. Chance gave me for com- 
panions at supper two business men from Marseilles, a man from 
Nimes, and a manufacturer of Montpellier. 

After several minutes taken up with introducing ourselves, it trans- 
. pitcd that I was from Avignon and was a soldier. The attention of my 
companions, which had all the week been directed towards the affairs of 
business and the getting of mon6y, was now turned to the probable outcome 
of current events, and the conversation ran on these lines. They were anxious 
to know my opinion, so that by comparmg it with their own, they miglit 
revise or acquire suppositions as to the future which would affect each’mem- 
ber of the company in a different way. 

The two Marseillais seemed especially subdued. The evacuation of Avignon 
had led them to have misgivings about everything. Nothing was left to them 
but a considerable anxiety as to the lot in store for them. Mutual confidence, 
however, soon rendered all members of the party talkative, and they began a 
discussion, more or less in the foUowing terms: 

The NtMOis : Is the army of Carteaux strong? I am told that it suffered con- 
siderable loss in the attack; but if it is true that it was repulsed, why have the 
Marseillais evacuated Avignon? 

The Soldier: The army was four thousand strong when it attacked Avig- 
non, It is six thousand strong to-day. Within four days’ time it will be ten 
thousand strong. It has lost five men killed and four wounded. It has not in 
any way been repulsed, for it has not made a single attack in battle formation. 
It cantered aroimd the,placc, made some attempts to force in the gates Sy 
setting mines up against them; it has fired a few cannon balls *to test the 
strength of the garrison. It then retired within its quarters in order to concert 
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its plan of attack for die following night. The Marseillais were diree thonsrind 
six hundrW strong. They had more artillery and guns of larger calibre. Yet 
they have been obliged to recross the Durance. That astonishes you, does it? 
The reason is that only veteran troops can stand up to the uncertainties of a 
siege. As it was we were masters of the RJione, of Villeneuvc and of the sut- 
romiding country. We would h^ve been able to cut all their communica- 
tions. Therefore they had to evacuate the town. The cavalry pursued their 
retreat, and have taken many prisoners, while only losing two guns. 

The Marseillais ; That is not the account I heard. I do n ot wish to question 
the trudi of your statements, seeing tliat you were present. Nevertheless you 
must admit that what you have just recounted does not mean a thing. Our 
army is at Aix. Three good generals have arrived to replace the former 
onesTTresht battalions are being raised at Marseilles. We have a new train of 
artillery, including several 24-pounders. In no time we wiU be in a position 
to retake Avignon, or at tire very worst we shall remain masters of the 
Durance. 

The Soldier: There you are. That is exactly what they tell you to drag you 
into the precipice which deepens at every instant, and winch perhaps will 
swallow up the most beautiful town in France, the town wlrich has deserved 
more than any other the praise of patriots. They told you that you wcnld 
sweep across France and call the tune for the Republic to dance to. Yet your 
first stages liave been reverses. They told you that Avignon could hold out a 
long time against twenty tliousand men, yet a single column of the army, 
without siege artillery, was master of the place within twenty-four hours. 
They told you that the South had risen to a man, and yet you stand alone. 
They told you that the Nimois cavalry would crush the Allobroges, wliile 
these were already at the Saint-Esprit and at ViUeneuve. They told you that 
four thousand Lyons men were on the march to reinforce you. At that 
moment die Lyonnais were negotiating dieir terms for peace. 

Admit then that you are being deceived. Consider the incompetence of 

( your leaders and mistrust their calcularions. The most dangerous counsellor 
is self-esteem. You are by nature of quick intelligence. You are being led to 
your destruction by the same process wliich has ruined so many peoples: by 
flattering their vanity. You have riclies and a considerable population, but 
you are told that they are greater than they arc. You have rendered striking 
services to the cause of Liberty, They tefhind yon of diem without drawing 
attention to die fact that the Genius of the Republic was then on your sidcj 
whereas it abandons you to-day. 

^our arniyi you say, is at Aix with a great train of artillery and good 
” genendis. Well, I can only tell yon that whatever it,^does it will he beaten, 
You Jiad three thousand six hundred men; a good half have slunk away. 
Mwsctlles aniia few*iefugecs of the department can furtijsh you with four 
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thcjUsand men. That is a lot. You -will therefore have five to six thousand 
men, lacjdng cohesion, lacking unity, -without war-experience. ’ 

You have good generals. I have never heard of them. I am not in a position 
to contest their ability, but their whole attention wiU be taken up with details. 
They will not be bached up by their subordinates. Whatever reputation they 
may have acquired, they will be able to do nodiing to maintain it, because 
they would need two months to organise dieir army decendy, and widnh 
four days Carteaux will be over the Durance, and with what soldiers! — with 
the excellent light troop of the Allobroges, the veteran regiment of Bour- 
gogne, a good regiment of cavalry, the finj battalion of the Cote-d’Or, 
which has a hundred times seen victory go before it into battle, and six or 
seven other corps, all of veteran soldiers, fortified by their successes on the 
frontiers and over your army. ■* 

You have some 24 - and i8-poimders and you believe it impossible that you 
should be dislodged. Your authority is popular opinion, but die trained 
soldier will tell you, and a disastrous experience is going to show you, that 
good 4- and 8-pounder cannon are as effective for field work as pieces of 
larger caUbre, and are in many respects preferable to them. You have gumiers 
freshly recruited and your antagonists have artillerymen from regiments of 
the line, who are the masters of Europe in their profession. 

What will your army do if it concentrates on Aix? It wUl be beaten. It is 
an axiom in the military art that to remain in one’s entrenchments is to be 
defeated. Practice and theory are in agreement on this point, and the walls of 
Aix ate not worth the worst trench in open country if attention is paid to 
their extended length and to the houses that cluster round them withiij pistesi 
range. Rest assured then that this course of action, which seems to you to be 
the best, is the worst. Besides, how will you be able to provision the town in 
so short a time, with all that it -will need? 

Will your army advance to attack the enemy? Why, it is smaller in num- 
bers; why, its artiUery is less adapted for open country. It will be broken in 
pieces. After that: complete rout; for the cavalry will prevent it from 
rallying. 

Suppose then that you wait to fight it out in the Marseilles territory: one 
party of considerable strength there is in favour of the Republic. It wiU t;p 
just the opportunity they want. They will effect a junction; and this city, the 
centre of the commerce of the Levant, the trading centre for the South of 
Europe, wiE be overthrown. 

Remember the recent example of Lisle and consider the barbarous rules of 
war. Why, what madness has aE of a sudden taken possession of your peopjf ? 
What fatj blindness i^ic that leads thcm.on to ruin? How can^you hope to 
hold out against the entire RcpubEc? Even if you should force tliis army to 
faE back before Avignon, can you doubt tliat within a few days, new com- 
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batants will come to replace the first? Do you suppose that the Republic, 
which giv^s the law to Europe, is going to take it from Marseilles? 

In conjunction with^Bordeaux, Lyons, Montpellier, Nimes, Grenoble, the 
Jura, the Eure, and the Calvados, you undertook a revolution. You had a fair 
chance of success. The people who started it may have been wrongly actuated, 
but at least you had an imposing array. To-day, on the other hand, when 
Lyons, Nimes, Montpellier, Bordeaux, the Jura, the Eure, Grenoble and 
Caen have adopted the Constitution; to-day when Avignon, Tarascon and 
Arles have given way, admit that there is folly in your obstinacy in holding 
out. The reason for it is that ^you are under the influence of men who, no 
longer having anything to lose, are dragging you with them in their ruin. 

Your army will be composed of the most comfortably off elements of the 
" wealthy oFyour city, because the sans-culottes are only too likely to turn 
against you. Y ou arc, therefore, going to endanger the flower of your youth, 
who are accustomed to sway the commercial balance of die Mediterranean 
and enrich you by their business methods and their speculations; you are 
going to pit them against veteran soldiers who have been spattered a hundred 
times with the blood of the aristocrats mad with rage or of the ferocious 
Prussian. 

Leave it to poor countries to fight to the bitter end. The inhabitant ofthe 
Vivarais, of the Cevennes, or of Corsica, can expose himself without fear to 
the issue of a fight. If he wins, he has fulfilled his aim. If he loses, he finds him- 
self where he was before, in a posidon to make peace. He is no worse off. 

But you! . . . Lose one battle, and the fruit of a tliousand years of effort,- 
pain, sacrifice and happiness, becomes the prey ofthe soldier. 

Those are the risks that you are being made to run with so litde heed. 

The MARSEiLtAis; You move quickly and you alarm me. I agree with you 
diat the situation is critical. It may even be true that not enough heed is being 
paid to the position we arc in. 

But admit tliat we still have immense resources with which to oppose you. 
You have penuaded me that we cannot hold out at Aix. Your remark 
upon the lack of subsistence for a long siege is perhaps unanswerable; but do 
you really belifivc that the whole of Provence will stand by for long impas- 
sive while Aix is blockaded? The South will rise spontaneously and your 
army, shut in on all sides, will be lucky if it can get back over the Durance. 

The Soldier: That shows how httlc you understand the temper of men or 
of the moment. Everywhere there are two parties. From the moment you 
ire besieged, the secession party will be worsted in all the provinces. The 
^ej^amplc of Tarascon, Orgon and Arles ought to convince you of that. 
Twqity dragoons sufficed to restore the former administrators and set the 
others to rout. From now on any great movement in your favour is impos- 
sible in yoot department. There might have been a chantK when the army 
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vAs beyond the Durance and you were united. At Toulon, noWi^feclings are 
ver)fe divided, and the separatists have not the same ascendancy as at Mar- 
seilles. They wiU therefore have to remain inside the town in order to hold 
their enemies. 

As for the department of the Lower Alps, you know that the* Constitution 
has been accepted there almost unanimou dy. 

The Marseillais; Wc will attack Cartcaux in our mountainous country 
where his cavalry will not be able to help him. 

The Soldier: As if an army guarding a town were master of the point of 
attack! In any case it is not true that there^a^e mountains near Marseilles 
sufficiently precipitous to discount the services of cavalry. On tlie other hand, 
your ohve groves are sufficiently steep to make the attack from artiller/morc^ 
formidable and to give your enemies a great advantage; for it is in this cut up 
country that the speed and certainty of movement, and the accuracy of range- 
finding, give the good artilleryman the superiority. 

The Marseillais; You consider us stripped of all resources then. Can it be 
possible that it was written in the destiny of this town which resisted the 
Romans, and maintained a part of its own laws under the despots who suc- 
ceeded them, that it should become the prey of a few brigands? What! Is the 
Allobroge, loaded with the spoils of Lisle, to give the law in Marseilles! 
What! Are Dubois de Crance and Albittc to go unchallenged! Are these 
men, atliirst for blood, whom chance misfortunes of circumstance have 
placed at the helm of affairs, to be the absolute masters? What a melancholy 
prospect you offer. Our properties, on one pretext or another, would Ije 
invaded. From hour to hour we should be the victims of brutal troopers 
whom the prospect of pillage has alone drawn together under the colours. 
Our best citizens would be imprisoned and would be criminally put to death. 
The Club would raise its monstrous head again to cany out its infamous 
projects! Nothing can be worse than so horrible a picture. Better to risk 
oneself with die possibility of victory than to become a victim without 
hope. 

The Soldier: That is just the trouble with civil war. We te^ each other to 
pieces, we hate each other, and we kill' each other without knowing what onr 
opponents are hke. . . . The AUobroges — what do you suppose they are? 
Africans, or the inhabitants of Siberia? Well! No they arc not. They are your 
compatriots, men of Provence, of Dauphiny, of Savoy. They ate considered 
barbarians because their name is foreign. If your phalanx happened to be 
called the Phocian phalanx, the most fabulous reports would be believed, on 
the strength of it. 

Admittedly you has^ reminded me ofione instance, namely -that of Lisle. 
I am not trying to justify it, but I will explain it. The people of Lisle killed the 
negotiator who liad been sent to fyem, under a flag of truce. They resisted 
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without a l:^pe of success. They were taken by assault. The soldier entertJd 
the city under fire in the midst of dead and dying. It was no longer po&rible 
to hold him in. Exasperation did the rest. These soldiers whom you call 
brigands are our best troops, our most disciplined battahons, their reputation 
above calumny. 

pubois-Crance and Albitte, loi^g-standing friends of the people, have 
never deviated fiom the straight path. They are criminals in the eyes of the 
wicked. But Condorcet, Brissot, and Barbaroux were also regarded as 
criminals when they were pure. It is the prerogative of good people to have 
evil thought of them by the b?d.. You seem to think that they are ruthless 
widi you; whereas in point of fact they treat you as erring children. Do you 
^suppose that^ if they had wished to prevent it, Marseilles would have been 
allowed to withdraw the goods which it had at Beaucaire? They could have 
confiscated them until the issue of the war was decided ! They did not choose 
to do it, and thanks to them you can return in peace to your homes. 

You call Carteaux an assassin. Indeed! Perhaps you do not know that this 
general worries himself to deadi over order and discipline. Witness his con- 
duct at Saint-Esprit and at Avignon. Not a pin was plundered. He had a ser- 
geant imprisoned for violating the sanctuary of a citizen s home without a 
specific order. The sergeant’s only crime was that he had arrested one Mar- 
seillais of your army who had stayed behind in the house;. Some people in 
Avignon were penalised for going so far as to point out a house as that of an 
aristocrat. I could recite the case of a writ issued against a common soldier on 
the accusation of theft. . . . Your army, on the other hand, has killed or 
murdered more than thirty people, has broken into the sanctuary of families, 
and has filled the prisons with citizens on the vague pretext that they were 
brigands. Do not get alarmed about the army. It respects Marseilles, because 
it knows that no city has done as much for the public weal. You have eigh teen 
thousand men away at the front, and you have not spared yourselves in any 
circumstances. Shake oflf the yoke of the small number of aristocrats who are 
leading you; adopt once again more reasonable counsels and you will have no 
truer friend than the soldier. 

The Maeshilais: Oh! but your soldiers have degenerated far below what 
they were in the army of 1789. That army would not take arms against the 
nation. Your soldiers ought to emulate so fine an example and not turn their 
weapons against their fellow citizens. 

The Soldier: On those lines Vendde would by now have planted the Bour- 
bon fhtgabove the walls of a rebuilt Bistille, and the camp ofjalis would rule 
"“OVer Marseilles! 

.■Thffl Ma?S^illAis: Vendee wants'a king, wants a counter-revolution. The 
iKat of Vetid^b and oftlie camp of Jal^ is a war of fanaticism. Ours, on the 
tSd^ttey, is'hhe of true republicans, enemies of anarchy atcd scoundrels. Do 
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w« not fly the tricolour flag? And what interest should we have in wanting 
slavery? ^ 

The Soldier; I know well tlrat the people of Marseilles are poles apart 
from those of Vendee in the matter of a counter-revolution. The people of 
Vendee are robust and healthy, those of Marseilles are weak an,d ill. The pill 
has to be sugared; and to establish the ner^ doctrine they have to be deceived. 
But after four years of revolution, after Sv9 many plots, plans and conspiracies, 
human perversity has been stretched to its utmost limits in all directions. 
Men have sharpened their natural faculties to perfection. 

This is so true that, in spite of the departmental coalition, despite the skill of 
the leaders, and the great variety of tricks to which the enemies of the revolu- 
tion have resorted, the common people have everywhere woken uij, just 
when they were believed to be completely bewitched. ’ ’ 

You have the tricolour flag, you say? 

Paoh flew it in Corsica too, in order to gain time to deceive the people, to 
crush the true friends of Hbcrty, and to drag his countrymen into his ambitious 
and crimmal projects. He flew the tricolour flag and he had the buildings 
belonging to the Republic fired upon, and he had our troops driven out of 
the fortresses, and he disarmed those who were in them. He mobilized in 
order to drive out the Republicans in the island, and he pillaged the maga- 
zines, selling evcrytlring they contained, at any price he could get, in order to 
obtain money to keep up his rebeUion, and he violated and confiscated the 
properties of the most well-to-do families just because they supported the 
unity of the Repubhc, and he had himself appointed generalissimo so as to 
declare all who remained in our armies enemies of the country, pe h3fl 
already made the expedition (to the Maddalena islands) against Sardinia 
fail; and yet he had the impudence to call himself the friend of France and a 
good repubUcan, and tricked the Convention which decreed his dismissal. 
Finally he behaved so cleverly that, when he had been found out tlorough 
his own letters found at Calvi, it was too late. The enemy fleets were able 
to intercept all communications and stop any information reaching the 
mainland. 

It is no use bothering with words. It is necessary to analyse actions; and 
you must admit that in sizing yours up it is easy to prove you coimtcr- 
revolutionaries. 

What effect has the movement you set on foot produced in the Republic? 
Y ou have led her to die brink of ruin. You have delayed the operations of our 
armies. I do not know if you are in the pay of die Spaniard and the Austrian; 
certainly they could not wish for a better diversion of out strength. Wtat 
more could you do if ypu were in their pay? ^ , 

Your success is day and night the object of the greatest concern of the best 
known aristocrat;^. You have placed avowed aristocri^b at the head of your 
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organisations and your armies, such as Latourette, an ex-colonel, and 
Soumise, aii ex-lieutenant-coloncl of Engineers, men who deserted their 
regiments in the hour of war so as not to have to fight for the liberty of 
peoples. Your battalions are full of such men and your cause would not be 
theirs if it weje that of the Republic. 

Thb Marseillais: But are Rrissot, Barbaroux, Condorcet, Buzot, 
Vcrgniaux also aristocrats? Who then established the Repubhc? Who over- 
threw the tyrant? Who, finally, kept up the fight during the most critical 
phase of the last campaign? 

The Soldier: I am not concerned with whether these men, who have 
done such wonderful services for the people on so many occasions, have con- 
spirei^against the people. It is enough for me to know chat, since ‘The Moun- 
''tain’, either by public spirit or party spirit, have gone to the extent of taking 
extreme measures against them and have carried to the last extremity of 
hostility to them, decreed them prisoners and — will even allow you this — 
calumniated them, the Btissot party were done for, if there had been no civil 
war giving them the opportunity to lay down the law to their enemies. 

Thus your war was especially wasted on them. If they had been worthy of 
their former reputation, they would have thrown down their arms in support 
of tlie Constitution, they would have sacrificed their own interests to the 
pubhc good. But it is easier to quote Decius than to imitate him; and to-day 
they stand convicted of the worst of all crimes. By their own actions they 
have justified the decree of execution against them. The blood that they have 
spilled has wiped out the services winch they once rendered. 

'■ The,Manueacturer oe Montpellier: You have considered this matter 
from the point of view most favourable to these gentlemen in the most con- 
vincing light; for it seems to have been proved that the Brissot party were 
really guilty: but, guilty or not, we are no longer in the times when one went 
to war over the life of a few individuals. 

England spilt torrents of blood for the families of Lancaster and York, and 
France for the Lorrains and the Bourbons. Are we still in those barbarous 
times? 

The N'iMOis: Yes, that is why we abandoned die people of Marseilles as 
spon as we realised that diey were out for a counter-revolution, and that they 
were fighting over private quarrels. They were unmasked from the moment 
they refused to pubUsh the Constitution. Then we forgave ‘The Mountain’ 
a few irregularities. We forgot Rabaud and his Jeremiads and saw only the 
ncwborti Republic, surrounded by the most terrible of coalitions, threatening 
^ to^stifle itin its cradle; we saw only the joy with which the aristocrats and all 
Europe wi^ed to conquer it. „ ^ 

The Marsehlais: You deserted us in cowardly fashion, after having roused 
r» witlj ephemeral deputations. ^ 
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The NImois: We acted in good faith, while you had the fox finder your 
cloaK all the time. We wanted the Republic, consequently we accepted a 
republican constitution. , ^ 

You were dissatisfied with ‘The Mountain’ and the events of 3 1 May. You 
ought therefore to have accepted the consritution in order to overthrow ‘The 
Mountain’ legally and put an end to its mi iion. 

The Mabseillais; We want die Rcpu&ic too, but wc want our constitu- 
tion to be formed by representatives who are free in their actions. We want 
liberty, but we want to be given it by representatives whom wc respect. We 
do not want our constitution to uphold pillagt and anarchy. Our first condi- 
tions are: no Club, none of these interminable primary assemblies, and lastly, 
respect of private property. ^ » 

The Manufactueer of Montpellier; It is patent to whoever cares to 
reflect on the matter, that a part of Marseilles wants the counter-revolution. 
Tliey pretend to want the Republic, but that is a veil which would become 
more transparent every day. You would soon see the comiter-revolution in 
all its nakedness and would take it for granted. For a long time the veil which 
covered it was only made of gauze. Your people were good, but, if it were 
not for the Genius of the Revolution wliich watches over them, diey would 
have been perverted. 

Our troops have done a great service to the country, in having taken the 
field against you with such energy. There was no reason for them to imitate 
the army of 1789, for you are not the nation. The centre of unity is the Con- 
vention, which is the true sovereign, above all when the people are divided. ^ 

You have overthrown aU die laws and all die conventions. By what right 
did you strip your department of its constitutional authority? As if Marseilles 
had created it in the first place! By what tight does the battalion of your city 
over-run the surrounding districts? By what right did your national guards 
presume to enter Avignon? The department as such being dissolved, the dis- 
trict of this town was of longer standing than yours. By what right did you 
presume to trespass on the territory of Drome? And why should you imagine 
that tliis department has not die right to call the public arm to its defence? 
Thus you have cut across every established right. You have set up anarchy, 
and since you choose to justify your actions by the right of force, I presumS 
you must be brigands and anarchists. 

You have set up a popular government. Marseilles alone has elected it. It 
is in defiance of aU the laws and can only be a tribunal of blood, because it is 
the tribunal of a single faction. You have subjected the whole of your depart- 
ment to this tribunal, by force. By what right? Arc you not therefore usurpiflg "■ 
the very authority whidh you censure in Psris? Your sectional cocuniittee has 
acknowledged that it has affUiations. There, then, you l^?ve an amalgamation 
■ comparable to tbit of the Clubs agajnst^which you protest. Your committee 
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has executefi administrative acts among die communes of Vat. There, di^n, 
is aninstanceofthe abuse of territorial divisions. - ^ 

At Avignon you havs imprisoned whole administrative bodies witliout 
authority, without decree, without warrant. You have violated the sanctuary 
of famihes, afid abused the liberty of the individual. You have assassinated in 
cqjid blood in the pubHc squares, t^ou have renewed the very scenes which 
suUied the origin of the revolution, and whose horror you exaggerated, with- 
out information, without legal procedme, without even knowing the vic- 
tims, merely on the accusation of their enemies. You have seized them, 
snatched them from beside their children, and dragged them through the 
streets; and sabred them to death. 

Thf" number you have sacrified in this maimer is reckoned as high as thirty. 
You have dragged the statue of Liberty in ihe mud. You have given her a 
public execution. It has been the victim of every degree of violence among 
an unbridled youth. You slashed at it with swords. You cannot deny that. 
It was in broad dayhght, and more than two hundred of your people wit- 
nessed this criminal outrage. The procession passed through several streets 
and arrived at the Clock Square. 

I win check my reminiscences and my indignation. 

Is this, however, what you want the Republic to be? You have slowed up 
the progress of our armies (at the front) by stopping the convoys. How can 
you deny the evidence of so many facts, and evade the title of enemies of the 
country? 

^The Soldier; There is no doubt about the Marseillais having hindered die 
operations of our armies, and having wished to destroy liberty. That is not 
the point at this moment. The question is to know whether they have any 
hope and what course of action remains for them to adopt? 

The Marseillais; We certainly seem to be worse off than I thought; but 
one is very strong when one is resolved to die, and we are prepared to die 
rather than assume opce more the yoke of the men governing the State. 

You know that a drowning man will clutch at any straw, and indeed so 
will we, rather than let ourselves be murdered. 

Yes, we have all taken a hand in this new revolution; we shall be sacrificed 
as the victims of revengci Two mouths ago there was a conspiracy to slaughter 
four thousand of our best citizens. Imagine to what excesses they would go 
to-day. One can never forget that monster, who, nevertheless, was one of the 
leading men of the Club. He had a citizen hanged, plundered his house, and 
raped his wife, after making her drink a glass of her husband’s blood. 

ThS Soldier; How horrible! But is this instance true? I doubt it because 
ydu knew dat no one believes in rape now. ... ^ 

TheMarsbulAis: Anyway, rather than submit to such men, we will go to 
Riny Ifeftgth. We will hand ounelves,.over tn th? nation’s Enemies. We will 
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call in die Spaniards, and there does not exist a people whose character is as 
little compatible with our own as theirs is; there is no people moi’e hateful to 
us. By the sacrifice that we are prepared to make, judge for yourself die 
dastardliness of the men whom we fear. ’> ’ 

The Soldier; Surrender to the Spaniards! We will not give you the time. 

The Marseiliais; They are reported evjpry day to be outside our harbours. 

The NImois; This sole threat would bfe sufficient for me to see whether it 
was the Confederates or ‘The Mountain’ who were the real republicans. ‘The 
Mountain’ was at one moment in the weakest possible position. The disorder 
appeared to be universa]. But did it ever speak of calling ni the enemy? 
Don’t you realise that the struggle between' the patriots and the despots of 
Europe is a fight to the death? ^ 

If therefore you expect help from them, it means that your headers have’ 
good reasons for being accepted by them. But I still have too high an opinion 
of your people to believe that you, at Marseilles, would be the foremost in so 
cowardly a project. 

The Soldier; Do you even think that you would be inflicting any damage 
on the Republic, and chat your tlireac is at all alarming? Consider it. 

The Spaniards have no landing troops. Their ships cannot enter your har- 
bour. If you called in the Spaniards, that would be a useful ruse for your 
leaders to get away with some part of their fortune. But indignation would 
be general throughout the Republic. You would have sixty thousand men 
on top of you within a week, The Spaniards would carry off what they could 
from Marseilles, and there would still be enough left to enrich the victors. 

If the Spaniards had thirty or forty thousand men in their fleet ready to dis- 
embark, your threat would be frightening; but to-day it is only silly, and will 
only hasten your end. 

The Manufacturer of Montpellier; If you were really capable of such a 
vile action, not a single stone ought to be left standing in your superb city. It 
ought to be so dealt with that in a month from now, the traveller, crossing 
through your ruins, would believe that you had been destroyed a hundred 
years ago. 

The Soldier; Listen to me, my friends from MarseiEes, sliakc off the yoke 
of the small number of criminals who are leading you into the counter- 
revolution. Re-establish your constitutional authorities. Accept the Constitu- 
tion. Restore to the deputies their liberty. Let them go to Paris to plead for 
you. You have been led astray. It is nothing new for the people to be so led 
by a small number of conspirators and mtriguers. In all ages the gullibility 
and ignorance of the mob have been die cause of most civil wars. ^ 

The Marseillais; Aji, sir! Who can dq any good in Marseille^? Is it to be 
the refugees who arrive among us from aE sides of the department? Their 
only interest is tq,act like desperadoes. Is it to be thosS who govern us? Are 
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they not in the same predicament? Is it to be the people? One half does not 
know its o'lvn plight, being blinded, and fanatic. The other half is disarmed, 
suspected, trampled down. In direst sorrow, then, 1 see only mislortunes 
without remedy. 

The Soldier: There, you see reason at last. Why should not a similar 
change of heart be accomplished anjiong a large number of your fellow citizens 
Wlio have been deceived, and who tte still of good intentions ! Then Albittc, 
who can only want to spare French blood, will send you some man who is 
loyal and capable. Our disputes will be at an end, and without halting for 
another instant, the army will inarch to the walls of Perpignan and make the 
Spaniard, who is puffed up with some slight success, dance the Carmagnole; 
while Marseilles will continue to be the centre of gravity for liberty. It will 
■ only DC neeCssary for her to tear a few pages out of her history. 

This happy forecast put the company in good humour once more. The 
Marseillais willingly paid for several bottles of Champagne, which entirely 
dissipated cares and anxieties alike. We went to bed at two o’clock in the 
morning, arranging to meet again at breakfast the next day, when the 
Marseillais had several more doubts to put forward, and I plenty of interesting 
truths to bring home to him. 29 July, 1793. 
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501; surrenders to Allies. 541 
Avignon, 51, 363; Marseillais in, 10, 573, 574; 
N.’s mission to, 11; Carteaux takes, 15, 565- 
6, 567, 568, 570; ceded to France, 155 
Avisio, river, 188, 198, 199; French arrive at, 
104, 105; Vaubois on, no, iia; Vaubois 
forced from, 113: French reoccupy, 144; 
Joubert on; 167; Serviez on, 168; French 
leave, 210 

Ayer, Sheik of, 334, 343 

Aza, Cape, 280 

Azara, ChevalierJ. N. de, 86 

Bab-el-Mandeb, 330 
Baboeuf, Francois Noel, 43, 73 
Bahoust, 297 
Bachelu, General, 523 
BadouviUe, Brig.-General, 246-7 
Bahar-el-Margi, 331 

Bahire, 284, 296, 301, 346; revolt in, 341-2 

Bairout, 331 

Balagnier, 17, 21,22 

Balastreno, 30 

Balbec, 331 

BaUand, General, 167, 3 II 

Baltic Sea, 355, 357, 338, 414, 420, 421, 422 

Bapaume, 488 

Baradee, river, 331 

Barharoux, C.J.M., 570, 572* 

Barhd-Marbois, Marquis de, 250 

Barcelona, naval inddent at, 420 


Barcclonetta, 47 

Bard, 47, 63; the town captured ■>455-6; artil- 
lery taken tlirough, 456; siege of fort, 456. 

457.458.461 
Bardinetto, 3ti i6b 

Bartas, P. F. J. N., 15, 236, 240, 364, 375, 386; 
and siege of Toulon, i9-2o,j2l; and Thir- 
teenth Vcndemiairc, 39-40, 42; N.’s rcjcc- 
Phnof, 367-8; resigns from Directory, 373 
Bsfhd, Captain, 281,282 ^ 

Battfcme, 475 

Bartheleray, Francois, Marquis de, 232, 248, 
356; in Dicoctory, 240; arrested, 245; 
Moreau’s letter to, 246-7; N.’s view of, 247; 
asenaSir, 250 
Basel, 437; Treaty of, 432 
Bassano, 102, 139, 1S7, 188, ipr, 207, 216, 369; 
battle of, 82. 106-7, 109, ito, 191; Au3:riaiis 
march to, 103; Wunnscr at, 104-5; French ’ 
march to, 105-6; Massena occupies, no, 1 12, 
144; N. near, 113, 162 

Bassevillc, , 156 

Bastia, 5; siege of, 8, 9 
Batavian Republic, see Holland 
Battaglia, Proveditore, on Venetian aid to 
France, 205-6; and Brescian revolt, 207; 
arrested, 209-10, and fall ofVenice, 215-6 
Baudin, P. C. L., 363 
Bavaria, 257, 433, 437 

Bayalitsch, General, 93, 194, 200; at louato, 
96; at Caldiero, 139; ordered to Tarwis, 164; 
defeated at Chiusa, 165-6 
Bayonne, 4S9 
Beaucaire, N. at, 565 et seq. 

Beauhamais, Eugene de, 43, 258, 322 
Beauharnais, Josephine dc, see Josephini^ 
Empress of the French „ 

Beaulieu, Baron Jean Pierre de, 71, 112, I16, 
132, 204, 207; forces under, 51; and batde 
of Momenotte, 53-4; at Acqui, 55; retreats 
to river Po, 57; at 'Vslenza, 64; marches to 
Fomhio, 65-6; positions on the Mindo, 78; 
recalled, 82; remnants of his army added to 
Wurmser’s, 9, 91, 99; N.’s observations on 
operations against, i&o etseq. 

Beaumont, 503, 504, 539. 5471 French fotces 
at, 501 

Beaumont, General, 63 
Bcausset, 15, 16 
Befort, 489 
Belbeis,345 
Belbo, liver, 56, 183 
Bdgiojoso, 461 

Belgium, 133, 134, 256, 257, 270, 280; Austrian 
cession of, 177, 248, 258-p; Archduke 
Charles’s property in, 261; insurrection in, 
387, 392; see fllso ■WaterloCi campaign 
Belinzona, 460 

Bellegaidc, Comte Henri de, 173, 477 
BeSeUe, 489 
Bellerophan, the, 4B5, 286 
BelleviUe, , 87 • 

’^ 79 * 
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Belliard, Count Augustin Daniel, 119, 353, 
35S, 500 I 

Bellutio, French capture, 163 
Belmonte, Prince of, 81 
Belus, river, 333 
Benezech, Pierre, 240. 230, 3 36 
Benigsen, L. A, T., Comte de, 427 
Benisouf, 296 * 

Betagno, 124 

BSranger, Pierre Jean de, 378 
Berenice, 296, 397 
Berg, Duchy of, 258 

Bergamo, ii5, 138, 20S. 2ifi, 269; French 
occupy, 137; revolt of, 207, 209 
Berlin, Sieycs in, 364; Duroc in, 393:»in 1806 
campaign, 490; Bliichet in, 494 
Bemadotte, General Jean Baptiste Jules, 199, 
200^216, ai8; arrives in Italy, 158; on the 
Piave, 161; ffc Conegliario, 1(53; at Gradisca, 
Ids; at Leoben, 174; as Ambassador to 
Venice, 273; and Erumaire, 366, 370, 373; 
in Germany, 433 

Berne, 23a, 234, 251, 271; congress at. 176. 

231.253: N. in, 264 
Bernier, Abbi E. A. J.B. M., 392, 393 
Bernstorf, Count Andreas Peter von, 412, 413, 
428 

Berti, Charles, Due de, 475 
Bettuyer, General, 40 
Berry, 49(S 

Berthier, Louis Alexandre, Marshal of France, 
58, 74, 77. 85. 173, 17+. 178, 218, 244, 268. 
33fi, 362; takes Lahatpe’s command, 66; an 
account of, 72; sent to Paris, 262; marches 
on Rome, 273; appointed Minster at War, 
383; and Reserve Army command, 43 1 
Bertholl^t, Claude Louis, 26S, 327 
Besan^on, 489 

Bessietes, Jean Baptiste, Duke ofistria, Marshal 
of France, 79-So, 144 
Bethlehem, 332 
Bdthune, 488, 494 
Bevilacqua, 138, 239 
Beyiand, General, at Lugo, 88; killed, 96 
Beys, Egyptian, 299 
Biberach, 436 
Bielau, 340 
Bicstro, 34, 55 
Binasco, pBlagcd, 73, 184 
Blonde, 117 
Ktkcth, 346, 347 
Bisagno, river, 222, 444 
Bitcfie, 488 
Black Forest, 437 
Blade Moimtains, 433, 438 
Blackwell, , 390-1 

Bliicher, Gebhard Lebredit, Prince von, si9: 
^Lidge, 481; forces under, 489, 497, 498: in 
Berlin, 494; N.’s plans of campaign against, 
495 e( seg.pfdispositions and strength 'bf 
(June 14), 502; character of, 504; withdraws 
be(bte French, 504-5, 50<r, at nightfall (June 


25), 5od, 507; N. prepares to attack, 598-9; 
battle of Ligny, 310-2; hijured, 511; retreats 
on Wavres, 514-5, 316-7, 517-8,- 527. 528, 
543-6; Billow’s forces engaged, 527-8. 529, 
530-1, 532, 334, 535, 536, 546, 550; Grouchy 
attacks, 532-3, 333-4, 340, 546; reinforces 
Wellington, 333-4, 54d, 55i: defeats French 
forces, 535-7: losses of, 536; pursues the 
French, 538; enters France, 541-2; N.'s 
observations on, 543 et seq.; taken by sur- 
prise, 543, 347; imstakes of, 347-8; Welling- 
ton’s reliance on, 349-50 
Bobbio, 441 

BochettaPass, 46, 53, 54, 124, 180, 434, 442 
Bohemia, 433. 437 

Boissy d’Angla's Comte Frani;ois Antoine de, 
247, 230 

Bologna, 47, 61, 62, 89, 116, 127, 129, 131, 134, 
160, 201, 209, 229, 258, 260, 269, 270, 464, 
480; N. in, 3-4, 88, 130, 137, 140, 143, 224; 
French entry of. 84, 83; conditions in, 85-6; 
loyalty of, 100, 1 la; joins Cispadan Repub- 
lic, 133-6; Franco-Papal armisbce signed at, 
148-9; ceded to France, 153, 156, 137; ceded 
to Venice, 176; French re-enter, 184 
Bolzano, i68, 198, 20a 
Bon, General L, A., 109, 309, 310, 339, 344 
Bonaparte, Charles, 4-3, 6 
Bonaparte, Jerome, IGng of Wcstpl^aha, 
crosses the Sambre, 504; at Waterloo, 523, 
525, 526; atMarchieimes, 339 
Bonaparte, Joseph, King of Spain, 6, 272, 365, 
370, 373 ,+!+, 415 

Bonaparte, Letitia (ii^eRamohno), 3, 481 
Bonaparte, Lucien, 365, 367, 374, 381, 393; 
takes the oath, 375; opposes outlaw motion, 
376-7; addresses provisional Consuls, 378-9; 
at pontainebleu, 480 

Bonaparte family, genealogy, 3-'S; spelhng of 
name, 4; leaves Corsica, 10 
Bonara, Cape, 279, 280 
Bonifacio, 3, 7 
Bonnel, General, 55 

Eonnier-d’Arco, Ange E. L. A., 249, 264, 265 
Borda, Jean Charles, 268 
Bordeaux, 14, 476, 568; troops at, 487, 488 
Borghetto, 96, 98, 269; capture of, 78-9; 
battle of, 184 

Borghetto, defensive position of, 35, 72, 444 
Borgo-forte, 81, 84, 85. 99, 129, 148 
Borgo-Val-Sugagno, 105, 191 
Borgues, Chevalier, 89 

Bbrmida, river, 29, 30, 46, 51, 34, 4b5i 
466, 468 

Bormio, river, 231, 233, 234, 269 
Borromean Islands, 217 
Bosco, 64 
Bouc, 27, 489 
Bouchain, 488 

Boudet, General, 5i.33, 464, 46311.. 46S 
Bouillon, 488 
Boulac, 3to, 311,325 
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Boijlay de la Meurthe, A. J. C, J., Comte, 374, 

378,382.395 

Bouquet,, , ai6 

Bourdon de la Crosniere, L. J J., 3 85 
Bourgogne, 5d8 
Bourlos, Lake, 398, 337 

Bourmont, L. A. V., Comte de Chaisne de, 
392. 394. 545 

Boutot. ,373 

Bra, 58 

Braine Ic Comte, 503, 513 
BraineleLetid (Braine I’Alleud), 320, 521, 523 
Braschi, Duke of, 154, 157 
Brenner Pass, 47, ido, igg; Kerpen's retreat to, 
167, 1(58 

Brenta, river, 47. 60. 103, 139, 194, 196, 203. 
318; Mezaros crosses, 105; French move- 
ments along, 105-6, 107; Alvinzi's reverses 
on, II2-3, 115; French retreat from, 114; 
French return to, 191 

Brescia, 92, 94, 99, 103, 116, 137, 138, 149, 182, 
187, igo, 191, 196, 204, 208, 210, 216, 269; 
French occupy, 77-8; pro-French attitude 
of, 85; Austrians take, 93 , French re-occupy, 
95; Mattel at, 100; Austrians take, 189; N. 
at, 306; insurrection of, 207, log 
Brest, 14, 23,278,279,355, 35*5, 421,429, 483 
Bretagne, 278 
Bti^gon, 47, 458, 489 
Brie, Jean de, 34 
Brietme military school, 6, 242 
Brig, 47 
Brigangon, 489 
Brindisi, 151, 355 
Biisac. 433, 437 
Brisgaw, 260,436 

Brissotde Warble, Jean Pierre, 570, 572 

Brittany, 394. 452, 496 

Brixen (Bressanone), 160, 174, igg 

Brottier, Abbe, 242 

Brouis,30 

Brock an der Mur, 160, 161, 174, 175 
Broeys d'Aigalliers, Admiral Francois Paul, 
321, 350, 355: forces under, 280-1; ordered 
to enter Alexandria, 281-2; anchors oflF 
Aboukir, 283-3; dispositions of, 283; battle 
of the Nile, 284-7; death of, 287 
Brolard (Briislart), Louis Guerin de, 394 
Brold, Brigadier-General, 32 
Bturaaite coup d’ilat, 43, 344, 270, 3^3. 355. 
3S0. 378, 386, 387. 393, 395, 435, 4315, 445. 
470; N. surveys the factions, 364-8; decides 
to act with Sieyes, 368; plans made for, 369- 
70; decree of the Ancients, 370-1; parade at 
the Tuileries, 371-4; Directors resign, 373; 
events at St Cloud, 374-9; N.’s proclama- 
tion on, 3S0-2 

Brune, Guillaume Marie Anne, Marshal of 
France, 378; at Tarwis, 164; defeats Cadou- 
dal, 394; in Holland, 434? commands Army 
of West, 433; forces under, 487 
Brune, the, 214 


Brunet, General, 28 

Bruiiswick-Oels, Friednch Wilhelnv, Duke of, 
513,560 1 

Brussels, 494, 503, 504-9, 512-9, 521, 523, 540, 
544, 548. ,558; Wellington at, 481, 502; 
Aiiglo-Dutch retreats towards, 529, 546 
Bty (Brye), 512, 514; French near, 508; Ncy 
ordered to attack, 509 
Bqhar, Admiral, 27S 

Bplow, Friedrich Wilhelm, Count von Dcnijc- 
witz, 506, 508, 540, 547; at Lidge, 502; at 
Gembloux, 514, 516; at St Lambert, 527-8; 
attacks at Waterloo, 529-31, 532, 534, 535, 
536. 546, 547, 550 
Burgos^ battle of, 490 
Burgundy, 363, 477, 497 
Busca, Cardinal, 197, 227; intercepted letter of, 
147-8; on the Senio, 149, 150; dismissed, 153 
Bussolengo, 92, 138; Vaubois ^t, 120; Austri- 
ans take, 123 
Bussy, Comte de, 539 
BuzotjF.L. N., 572 

Cabanis, Jean Pierre Georges, 374, 382 
Cacault, Francois, 130, 14S, 149 
Cadiboiia, 51, 180, iSi, 44a 
Cadiz, 27S, 279, 421 , 429 
Cadore, 163 

Cadoudal, Georges, 394 
Caen, 568 
C®sarea, 316, 331 

Caffarelli Dufalga, General L, M. J. M., 268, 

293,307.328.337 

Cagliari, French attempt on, 7, 14 
Cagnes, 445 
Caiffa (Haifa), 335 
Caillou, 516 

Cairo, 89. 294, 324, 325, 335, 342, 345-5. 3St, 
353. 358-60; French capture, 282, 2S4, 311; 
caravans to, 297; Old, 310, 3II, 312; French 
march on, 305 el seip', description of. 311-2, 
313; artisans of, 325; transport in, 326; 
Institute established in, 327-8; French con- 
struction in, 329 
Cairo, Italy, 29, 30, 54, 180 
Caisrom, river, 335 

Calais, 270. 488, 495; emigrants shipwrecked 
at, 389 

Colder, Admiral, 357 

Caldicro, 122, 191, 192, 193, 196: battle of, 
114-5, 116, 269; Alvinzi at. 117, 118, H9, 
i2o;Bayalitschat, 139 
Calliano, 103, 104, 113, 188 
Calvados, 56a 
Calvi, 5, 571; siege of, 8, 9 
Cam jdoUtes, general of, 153 
Cambaciris, Jean Jacques Regis de, 415: enter- 
tains N., 365: and Brumaite, 374; Minister 
of Justice. 385; appointed second CoSsul, 
« 400; career of, 400 
Cambon, Joseph, 33 
Cambra, 167 
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Cambrai, 4SS, J41 
Cambtonnc, General, 47s, 537 
CameciiiQ, 

Campo Fotmio Treaty, 131, 17511., 223, 226, 
22§, 249, 262, 265, 269, 2'iio, 271; terms of, 
229, 251-2, 255, 258-60; *preliminarics 
signed, 251; signature of, 256, 260 
Canaam, battiecf, 337 
Canada, 257, 4S1 
Cjnciia, 280, 356 
Cannes, 475 

Caporetto, 161, 164, 165, 166. igg, 200 
Capraua, Count, 4, 85 
Carcari, 50, 51, 54 

Carintlna, 168-9, 199, 200, 201, 211, 2^57, 259, 
477; N.’s proclamation in, 166-7; French 
evacuate, 176 

Caiinthi.an road to Vienna, 160; connexions 
, -witn Carnioian and Tyrolese roads, 160-1; 
closed to Austrian forces, 164-5 
Carniola, 168, 200, 259; N.’s proclamation in, 
166-7; French forces leave, 174-5, 176 
Carnioian road to Vienna, 160-1 
Carlscrona, Swedish, fleet at, 421, 422, 428 
Carmignano. 112 
Carnic Alps, 160, 166 

Carnot, L. N. M., 236, 240, 248, 252, 274, 356; 
and royalist conspiracy, 241; escapes to 
Geneva, 245; N.’s view of, 247; appointed 
minister, 250 

Caroline’ Queen of Naples, 479, 480 
Carrire, Colonel, 173 
Carrire, the, 359, 362 

Caiteaux, General Jean Frangois, operates 
against Marseillais, 15, 19, 565 et seg.; 
relieved of Toulon command, 18-19 
Casablanca, Louis, 287 
CasalMxggiore, 100 
Casal-Pusterlengo, 67 
Cassano, 67, 68, 69, 416 
Cassario. 93 
Casteggio, 46a 
Castel-Bologncse, 149 
Castel Franco. 144 
Caseelkzzo, 54 

CastelNuovo, 79, 92, 93, lao, 140. ig6 
Castel-Nuovo di Scrivia, 46511. 
Castel-Sainte-Joane. 65 

Castiglione, 78, 95, 194, 269; battle of, 82, 96- 
8. 100, 103,218, 434 
Castiglione diMori, 214 
Castries, C. E. G. de la Croix, Marquis dc, 
407 _ 

Catherine 11 , Tsarina, 260; and Armed Neu- 
trality, 407-8, 411; death of 416 
Cathieh, 34s 
Cattegot, 421, 422 
Caussc, General, 55 
CaiJ^se, the, 287 
Cedeistiqia, Captain, 411, 412 
Ccphalonia, 2r5, 228, 261 
Cerea, log, 182 


Ceresa, 80, 81, rog 
Cerigo, 215, 260 
Cervoni, General, 22-3, 53, 54 
Cesena, 151, 154 
Cette, 477, 489 

Ceva, 53, 55, 56, 59, 60, 64, 71, 1 81, 183 
Chabart, Lt -General, 477 
Cliabot, Genera], 143 
Chabran, General, 212, 457 
Chambarlhac, General, 453, 46511. 

Charabdry, 487 
Champagne, 497 

Champioiinet, General lean Etienne, 178, 434 

Champy, . 354 

Charlcmont, 4S8, 543 

Charleroi, 505-7, 510, 511, 514, 515, 521, 523- 
5. 527. 531, 543-5. 550; Zwietten at. 502; 
French take, 504, 547, 54S; French retreat 
on, 538-9 

Charles, Archduke of Austria, 73, 88, 207, 208. 
209, 210, 216, 218, 260, 268; in Germany, 
III, r32, 133; takes command of Austrian 
Army ni Italy, 159; strength of (Match 
1797). idt; dispositions of, 162; on the 
TagUamento, 163-4; at Tarwis, 164; his 
Tyrolese forces defeated, 167-8; losses in 
twenty days, 168-9; strength of 169; 
correspondence with N., 171-2, 173, 19S; at 
Neumarck, 172-3; stratagem to gain tjme, 
173; state offerees under, 177; N.’s observa- 
tions on operations against, 19S-200; pro- 
perty in Belgium, 261 ; defeats iUiine armies, 
433; during 1805,489 
Charles rV, King of Spam, 127, 240 
Charles Emmanuel IV, King of Sardinia, 50, 
58, 133. 134. 164. 263, 26s. 269, 473; acmis- 
tice with, 59-60, 61-2, 63. 125, 126; un- 
reliability of, 60; relations with France, 89- ^ 
90; and treaty with France, 127-8. 224-6; 
forces with Army of Italy, 159, 160; in- 
security of 227; Austria refuses to support, 
417, 470, at Florence, 440 
Chartou, General, 108 
Chasse, General, 521, 560 
Chasscloup, General, 81, 82, 89, 158 
Chateaubriand, Franpois Auguste. Vicomte de, 
genius of 253 
Chatclet, 504, 506, 507 

ChatiUon, Austnans defeated at, 455, 457, 459 

Chatillon, , Venddan chief 392, 393 

Chatillon-sur-Seine, 34. 480 
Chazal, Jean Pierre, 374, 382 
Qiefamer (Shafa ’Amr), 332, 335 
Chenier, Marie Joseph de, 375 
Cherasco, 71, 126; capture of 57, 58; N.’s 
•speech at, 59; Treaty of 58, 59-60, 64, 74 . 
126 

Cherbomg, 483. 489 
Gherkaoui, Shejk, 351 
Chevalier, Generri, 212 
Chiaramonte, see Pius VII 
Chiavenna, 231, 232, 234, 269 
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Chijisa. river. 103, 139, 182. 187, 189, 191, 196; 
Ircnch forces on, 92; Austrian attacks on, 

93, <1,5 , 

Chiusa. 192,211 

Cliiusa di Pletz, J6i, 164.-5 

Chiusella, 457 

Chivasso, 447, 457. 438 

Choiseul, E. F., Due dc, 10 

Chouans, 392-3, 443, 452 ^ , 

Christianity, rise of, 314-5; compared with 

Islam, 315. 3Si;i>iSyria. 33a 
Christina, Archduchess, 261 
Ciill, 200 
Cincy, 502, 506 
Ciicassians, sec’ Mamelukes 
Cisalpine Repubhc, 218, 259, 271, 272, 367; 
influence of 134; under Leoben prelimina- 
ries, 176; and Papal States, 227; formation 
of 239-30, 356, 2601 declaration of indepen- 
dence, 230; change of manners in, 231; 
Valteline unites with, 231-4; N.'s farewell 
address to, 262-3; re-estabhslied, 460-1, 470 
Cisitione, 106 

Cispadan Republic, 154, 162, 216, 219; and 
Lombardy, 135, 136; formation of 136; dis- 
content in, 228-9; merged into Cisalpine 
Republic, 229 
City of the Dead, 309. 312-3 
Ciyidalo, 164, 165. 198, i99. 200 
Civita-Vecchia, 278 

Clarke, H. J. G.. Comte d'Hunebourg, Mar- 
shal of France, 127. 133. 218, 249; and Leo- 
ben prehminarics, 173. 178; and Fraiico- 
Sardiiuan treaty, 224, 226; career and 
character of 232; at Udine, 253; recalled, 23+ 
Clairfait (Clerfayt), F, S. C. Joseph de Croix, 
242 

Clary, General, 505 

Clausel, Bertrand, Comte, Marshal of France, 
+7<i. 487 
Clausen, 16S 

Clichy party, 221, 241, 243 
Clinton, General Sir Henry, 521, 560 
Clouet, Colonel, 545 

Cobentzel, Count John Plulip, 261; at Udine, 
253. 254, 259-60; character of 254; demands 
of Z5S-9: at Rastadt, 264 
Cochon dc 1' Apparent, Comte Charles, 240, 
250 

Codogiio, 65, 66 
Codroipo, 164, ig8 
Cogna, river, 64 
Coilloute, 489 
Coire, 23t,233 
Col Aidente, 28 
Colbert, General. 532, 539 
Col di Cadibona, 46, 33, 34, 4®3 
Col diTende, 28. 30, 32, 47, 82, 180, 445. 449. 
458.459 

Col di TotigUo, 442, 443 • 

Collaert. General, 521, 56° 

CoUi-Ricci, Baron L. L, G. Vcnancc dc* 52. 


53, 67. 68, 78, 181; and battle of Millcsimo, 
54-5; at Ceva, 55; at Morrdovi, 57; in conr- 
inaiid of Papal army, 148, 15 1 3 
Colmar, 32 
Colmars, 489 ,, 

Colognola, A} 

Coloiina, , 9 

Colville, General Sir Charles, 421, 560 

Cpmeyras, , 23 3 

Committee of Forty, 39, 40-1 

(Joinmittce of Public Safety, 16, 18, 19, 25, 32, 

39, 197, 241, 252, 383; and N.'s appointment 
to Army of Italy, 34-5 
'Como, Lake, 69, 138, 217, 231 
Condc, 48 8 

Condel Louis Joseph de Bourbon, Prince de, 
178, 245. 246 

Condorcet, M. J. A. N. Caritat, Marquis de, 

570. 572 ' 

Coiiegliano, II2, 163, 198,448 

Coni, 47, 59, 71, 83, 92; 44s; French take, 59. 

60, 63, 64; Austrians take, 434: capture of 
469 

Conjuermt, the, 283, 285, 286 
Constance, Lake, 43® 

Constantinople, 281, 296, 302, 304, 316, 329. 
333. 334: Patriarch of 300; fortifications of, 
490 

Constituent Assembly, see National Assembly 
Constitution of 1791, 37 
Constitution of Year III (:795)> 37. 279. 235, 
■248,366. 375. 37<5. 378,384. 39S 
Constitution of Year VIII (1800), 3do, 452; 
work on, 394, 395-6; Sicyes’ proposals, 
396-9; form adopted, 399-401 
Consulate, 250, 270; formation of 399-400 

Containi, , 230 ^ 

Contf, Nicholasjacques, 324, 327, 344 
Cook (Cooke), Lt.-Gencral Sir George, at’ 
Quatre Bras, 5I3H,; at Waterloo, 521, 560 
Cool (Coote). GeneralSirEyrc, 338 
Copenhagen, 412; Anglo-Danish Convention 
signed at, 413, 418; Danish fleet destroyed 
at, 421 else^,, 429 

Copts, 293, 300, 312. 351; as tax collectors, 
303; N.’s attitude to, 304; in French army, 

Corfu. 228,281,282.284, 332: French ocaipy, 
215; ceded to France, 261 
Cornichc road, 46, 53 ,4 

Comudet dcs Chomettes, Joseph, Comte. 37°, 

374,3715 

Corsaglia, river, 56 

Corsica, 43, 48, 49. I32. 21S, 219, 22r, 279. 
362, 446. 568, 572; description of 5-d; 
breaks with France, 8-9; under English rule, 
9-T0; troops in Sardinia, 14; English troops 
in, 84; refugees at Leghorn, 86, 871 French 
retake, 131, 132, 162 
Corte, 5 

Cossaria, 54-5. 295 

Cosseii (Kossci^, 2971 British land at, 350, 3 59 
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Costaz, , 317 

Costumes ofEgypt, 313 
C&te d’Or, 5^ 

Council of State, 395, 435 
Couragctise, the, 338 ^ 

CoYolo, 106 ' 

Creina, fiS 

Cremona, 77, 93, 116, 183: French take, 

69; pro-Austrian feeling in, too; Duhesme 
takes, 460 * 

Cfetin, Colonel, 293, 344, 346, 348, 349 * 

CModen, the, 285, 286 
Cuto, Prince de, 79 

Daifih, 296 

Dallemagnc, Claude, Baron, fis, 97; Man- 
tua, 89; at Vetona, 92-, at Lonato, 94; at 
Borgo-forte, 99 
Dalmatia, Duke of, see Soult 
•Damanhour, 3ofi, 310, 342, 360 
Damascus, 316. 331, 332, 360 
Damian, Clement, 224, 226 
Damietta, 283, 294, 296, 298, 309, 328, 345, 
3S5i 357. 359. 3<5o 

Dammartin, General Elzdatd Auguste, 82, 92, 
104 

Dandalo, ,213 

Daudigni, , 392 

Danican, General Auguste, 41 
Danton, Georges Jacques, 36 
Danube, river, 160, 161, 433, 438 
Danzig, 480 

D’Areiitschild, Sit F., sdo 
Darfur, 334, 335 

Daumont, General, 322, 323-4, 327, 529 
Daunau, Pierre C. F., 395, 398 
DauphiniS, 268, 3^3,458, 477,488,497.55<5.5<59 
Davidowifh, Baron Paul, i8d-8, 191, 193, 199: 

■ intentions of, 93; defends the Tyrol, 102, 
103, log; at Galliano, 104; forces under, 112; 
threatens Vetona, 113; advances to Rivoli, 
120, 121 ; French attack on, 112, 123 
Davout, Louis Nicholas. Prince of Eckmtihl, 
Marshal of France, 484, 485 
Dead Sea, 331 

Decaen, Comte, forces under, 487 
Defence, the, 283 

Dego, 30, 34. l8l, 1S3; battle of, 33-6 
Dejean.Jean Francois Ainad, Comte, 511, 539 

De La Haye, , 141 

Delbtel, Pierre, 375 
Delmas, General, 158, 161, 367 

Demasis, , 6 

Demontc,47, 89 

Denmark, and Armed Neutrality, 407-S, 411, 
412-3, 418-9, 42O! signs Convention with 
Enghnd, 413-4, 418; enters second Armed 
Neutrality League, 418; at war with Eng- 
land, 420 et seq.', signs atmistice, 426, 428, 
4l9, 43U 

Desaix de Veygeurt, General L. C- A., 178, 347, 
I 355. 2<58. 274- 345, 34<5. 354, 3S6, 3391 oa 


Pichegru, 261; visits N., 261; at battle of 
Pyranuds, 307-9; in Germany, 433; arrives 
at Montebello, 463 ; on Egyptian campaign, 
463-4; at Ponte-Curone, 465n.; ordered to" 
San-Juhano, 466; at Marengo, 467-8; death 
of, 468 

Despinois (Despjnoy), Comte Hyacinthe F. J., 
71, 74, 92, 95 

DessoUcs, J. J. P. A., Marquis, 176, 437 
Destaing, General J. Zacharie, 347, 348 
Devaux, Geneial, 337, 329 
Devalue, Marshal, 5 
Devins, General, 3 5 

Dezcnzaiio, 78, 94, 93, 138, 140, 142, 187 
Diane, the, 286, 338 

Dickenson (Dixon), Admiral, 413, 418 
Dieppe, 4S9 

Dijon, mock Reserve Array at, 452, 453 
Dinant, 502, 540 

Directory, 37, 43, 44, 60, 73, 82, 162, 333, 382, 
435. 452; attempts to split Itahan command, 
71, 171, 184, 253; and reinforcement of 
Army of Italy, 92, 112, 158, 236; and Genoa, 
123; and Sardinia, 127, 160, 223, 226, 227, 
256; and Pius VI, 129, 1 30; and Naples, 132; 
and Francis II, 132-4; and exiled priests, 133; 
and N.’s negotiations with Rome, 133; and 
movements of Rhine armies, 170-1, 178, 
179, 200; and Leohen preliminaries, 176, 178; 

’ friction in, 177; and Wurmser’s surrenaer, 
196; and war with Venice, 208, 213: and 
Cisdpine Republic, 230; members set up 
courts, 233-6; opposition to, 236-7, 240, 
241, 242, 250, 274; policy of, 237: petty 
legislation by, 337-8, 240; members of) 240, 
248, 364. 366; and the Press, 241; N, invited 
to overthrow, 244, 274-3 ; conspiracy against, 
243 etseq.', punitive measures by, 245, 247-8; 
and negotiations with England. 248, 249; 
and public debt, 249-30; Clarke the secret 
agent of, 252; and Campo Formio Treaty, 
254-5, and Congress of Rastadt, 265; 
opposes gifts of property to N., 267; cete- 
momal reception of N. by, 268-9; jealousy of 
N., 270. 275-6; and Switzerland, 271; and 
the Bernadotte incident; 273; and Egyptian 
expedition, 273-4, 307, 336; countermands 
Irish expedition, 333; rejoices at N.’s return 
from Egypt, 363; N. determines to over- 
throw, 363-4; entertains N., 363; N.’s plans 
concerning, 367-8; dissolved, 373, 373, 382; 
and America, 409, 410 

Djejzar (Ahmed Pasha), and Mutualis, 33a; 
commands Syrian army, 333; at Acre, 336; 
and Emir ofHadji, 340; decline of, 343 
Doefcum, Captain van, 41a 
Dolce, 93, 123, 14Q, 141, 192 
Dombrowski, General John Henry, 135 
Domo d’Ossola, 439 
Donau-Schingen (Donaueschingen), 436 
I Doppet, General F. Am6d6e, 19, 25 
I Dora Baltea, river, 433, 45d, 457. 459i 4dl 
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Doria, Cardinal, 153 
Domberg, Sir W., 560 
Douai, 7, 488 
Doulcet, A. T. Louis, 34 
Drave, river, 160, 161, 164, 166, 167, 199, 200, 
239 

Dresden, 480; Prussia claims, 477 
Drdme, 476, 573 
Drouot, General, 534 
Drummond, Sir William, 421 
Druses, 332, 334, 343 
Dubois, General, 104 
Dubois, the, 287 

Dubois-Cranc6, E. L. Alexis, 569, 370; seeks 
N.’s advice, 370; incompetence of, 382-3 
Ducos, Roger, 366; character of, 364; resigns 
directorship, 373: appointed provisional 
Consul, 374, 378; supports N., 382 
Diie-CastcUi, 108, 109 
Dufour, Galbo, 7, 436 
Dugear, General, 10, ii 

Diigominier, General J. F. Coquille, 2d, 72; at 
Toulon, 18 etseq., 23; praises N., 25 
Dugua, General Charles p. J., in Italy, 164, 
id5;inEgypt, 308, 309, 340, 341 
.Duhesme, Comte Philippe Guillaume, 439, 
305, 321, 338; at Waterloo, 330, 537 
Dujard, General, 82 

Dumas, Comte Matthicu, idi, id8, 230, 336, 
4^8 

Dumerbiou, General Pierre Jadar, 28, 29, 31, 72 
Dumolard, Joseph Vincent, 247, 274 
Dumoutie2, General Charles Francois, 37, 270 
Dundas, General Sir David, 9 
Dunkirk, 488, 300 

Du Petit-Thouatd, , 287 

Duphot, General Leonard, 139, 140: on the 
Tagliamcnto, 163; in Genoa, 222-3; 
murdered in Rome, 271-2 

Duplantier, , 230 

Dupont del’Etang, Comte Pierre, 89 

Dupuy, General Dominique, 3H 

Durance, river, 20, 441, 3dd-9 

Duroc, G, C. M., Duke of Fiiuli, 393, 428 

Dusseldorfldo, 178, 43a 

Dutertte, Jean Baptiste, 327 

Duverne de Preslc, T. L. M., 240, 242, 245 

Duvivier, , 349 

Dyle, river, 333, 540 
Dyrmonk, 316 

Eckmtihl, battle of, 489; Prince of, see Davout 
Edessa, bishop of, 88 p 

Egra, 433 

EguiUette, I7, 2I1 ^ 

Egypt, 2d2, 362, 36d, 370, 388. 395. 43<S; 
expedition to, 270, 273-4, 275, 279 
population of, 294-5, 296, 298 et seq., 332; 
area of, 296; products of, 296; trade of, 297- 
8; ports of, 298; deserts ofosoi; banditry in, 
302; under Rotnan rule, 30a; under Selim I, 
302-3; N.’s administrative policy in, 303-4; 


French march on Cairo, 305 et seq.) women 
of, 321-3; marriage in, 322-3; costumes of, 
323; arcbitecture of, 323-4; ate; and sciences 
in, 324-3; modes of transportation in, 323-d; 
Institute established, 32d-8; health services 
in, 328-9; ^objects of expedition to, 332-3, 
330; revolt in, 341-3; Turks land in, 344-d; 
battle of Aboukir, 347-9; events following 
N-’s departure from, 333 et seq., 386, 429; 
j-esumd of N.'s achievements in, 338; ..:St 
l-ouis’ campaign in, 3 39-60: Desaix on, 463-4 
Egypt, Army of, provisioning of, 303, 306; 
marches to Cairo, 305 et seq.; discontent in, 
306-7; pack animals of, 326; health of, 328, 
339; in Syria, 332 etseq.; actions against in- 
surgents, 340-3; converges on Aboukir, 
344-6; at Aboukir. 347-9; and conversion 
to Islam, 331-2; achievements of, 35^ 358; 
Its condition on N.’s departtue from Egypt, 
332-3; Anglo-Tutkish defeats of, 353, 338- 
9: attempts to reinforce, 354-8, 421 
Egyptleime, the, 333, 359 
Ehrciibreistein, 160, 432 
El-Arisch, 296, 298, 343; Turkish forces at, 
333: Convenrionof, 3So. 353. 358, 360, 463-4 
Elba, N. leaves, 473, 479 
ElBaratoun, 337 
Elbe, river, 420, 421, 426, 428 
ElBekir, Sheik, entertains N., 320 
El Bekia, Sheik, 300 
Elephandna, Isle of, 294 
El-Fayoum, Sheik, 320, 323 
Elizabeth, Princess (Madame), 38a 
El-Kanones, 296 
Elliot, aide-de-camp, I2t 
Elliott, General Sir GEbert, 9, 87 
Ellsworth, Oliver, 4r i 
Elmodi, Sheik, 302 
Elmody, the ‘angel’, 341-2 
El-Moiidi, Sheik, 329 
ElphiEey, 311.329,343 
Elphinstone, Captain, 3:6 
El Sadda, Sheik, 300. 320 
Elsinore. 412, 421, 422, 423 
Embabeh, 307, 309 
Emctri, 65 

Eimli, Proveditore, 211 
Enulian Republic, 229 
Ems, river, 420, 421, 432 
Engelmann, Barou, 234 
Bngcn, 436,438 
Enghien, 303 

England, 171, 224, 254. 273, 363; occupies 
Corsica. 9-10: domestic affairs of, 61; fac- 
tory at Leghorn, 84, 86, 87, 131, 162; with- 
draws from Mediterranean, 128, 132; gainer 
in the war, 166; goods in Trieste siezed, 167; 
Press in, 241-2; negotiations with France, 
248-g, 267; and Venice, 253, 257; bloclGde 
jpf, 238 ; and Belgium, 239; pr^osed expedi- 
tion to, 269, 270, 278-9; ani French occupa- 
tion of Egypt;, 297-8, 330; and Syrian 
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England — coiit. 

expeditioni^^333-3; force? at Aae, 335, 337; 
at AboukK, 344, 345, 346, 349; defeats 
French in Egypt, 350. 353, 337, 358. 359. 
360; as potential threat rto Egypt, 354; 
prisoners of war in, 391; and ihouans, 394; 
signs Convention with Denmark, 413-4; 
Paul I’s gtitvances against, 417, 435-6; 
Russian action against, 418; and second 
cArined Ncutrahty League, 418-20; at ’^ar 
with Russia, Denmark and Sweden, 420 et 
seq .\ signs armistice with Denmark, 426, 428; 
changed Russian attitude to, 427-8; obtains 
Treaty of St Petersburg, 428-30; at Vienna 
Congress, 477; troops in America, 4^9, 480- 
i; in Belgium, see Wellington; and Watei- 
loo, 549, 551; see also Royal Navy 
Ens, rjyer, 160, 161 

I Entraigucs, Cotiite de, 218-9, 24a, 243, 245 
Entrevaiix, 26, 489 

Ercole III, Duke of Modena, 71, 84, 128, 
269 

Erlon, Jean Baptiste, Comte de. Marshal of 
France, 516; forces under, 486, 494; supports 
Reille, 505; atLigny, 511; recalled to Quatre 
Bras, SI3; at Waterloo, 523, 531 
Ernouf, Lt, -General, 476 
Espinosa, battle of, 490 
Euphrates, river, 330, 331, 333, 334 
Excelmans, R. J. T., Comte, Maishal of 
France, forces under, 487; disperses royal 
retinue, 494; near Fleurus, 509; pursues 
Prussians, 514, 515; and Grouchy, 532 
Exilles, 47, 68, 89 

Faen2a, 150, 153 
Eino, 156 

F3rgues,*Count de, 476 
Fargucs, Henri, 370, 374 

Fauchet, , 408 

Fayoum, 296 

Faypoult, Guillaume Charles, 84; character of, 
219; and Genoese rising, 220, 211, 222 
Feltrc, 163 
Fenestrelles, 47, 469 

Ferdinand IH, Grand Duke of Tuscany, 86, 
131. 137, 436,440, 479;N.'svisit to. 87-8 
Ferrara, 47, 61, 138, 140, 196, 228, 229, 258. 
260, 269; French in, 84, 85, 86, 88, 92, 184, 
469; loyalty of, loo; N. at, 130; joins Cis- 
epadan RepubEc, 135-6; ceded to France, 
155. 156, 157; ceded to Venice, 176 
Feisen, Baron, 265 
Fez, 397 

pievd, Joseph, 356 
Finale, 53, 181 

Fiorayanti, General, 201, 210 
Korella, General Pascal Antoine, 97-8 
FitTOZuola. 86 
Fiscale, 442 

Fivirae, 13a, i6^ 174-3 
Fiumorbo, 87 


Five Hundred, Council of, 37, 223, 240, 2.(3, 
365, 366, 367, 395; and Hoche, 344; Direc- 
tory arrests members of, 245; and j3rj,imaire, 
371 et seq.; at St Cloud, 374 ct seq ; troops 
used against, 377-8, 381 
Flahaut, Comte de, 508, 516, 539, 541 
Flanders, 495-8; Allies enter, 541 
Fleurieu, Comte de, 44 

Fleurus, 507, 509-12, 544, 545, 546; Prussians 
concentrate near, 502; Zwietten retreats to, 
504-6; Vandamme and Grouchy near, 506; 
Girard at, 50S 

Florence, 3. 129, 137, 14S, 272, 274, 440, 464, 
478; N. at, 8 7-8 
Fombio, 65, 66, 68, 1S3 
Fontainebleii, 480 

Fontana, , 77, 88 

Fontana-Bona, 60, 124 
Fontana Viva, 269 

Fontanes, Louis, Marquis de, 247, 356, 41 1 
Fontc Niva, Alvinzi at, 1 12 

Forfait, , 385, 386 

Forli, 151 

Fort Bard, see Bard 

Fort Barraux, 4B9 

Fort Ecluse, 489 

FortlaMalgue, 15, 22 

Fort Malbosquet, 17-18 , 19, 22 

FortPharaon, 15, 22 ^ 

Fort Pond, 22 

Fort Saint-James, 29 

Fort Saint-Nicholas, 29 

Forlime, the, 362 

Poscarelli, Proveditore, 80, 206 

Foscarini, Proveditore, 211 

Fossano, 57 

Fouche, Joseph, Duke of Otranto, and Bru- 
maire, 366, 368, 374; career of, 386 
Fouquier-Tinville, A. Quentin, 247 
Fourches, 30 

Fourrier, Jean Baptiste Joseph, 327 
Foy, General Maximihen Sdbastien, 523, 526 
France, state of parties in (1793), 12-14; naval 
losses at Toulon, 23; state of parties in 
(1795). 36-7; frontiers with Italy, 47; alli- 
ance with Spain, 128, 132; diplomatic rela- 
tions (1796), with Genoa, 124-6; with Sar- 
dinia, 126-8; with Paima, 128; with Modena, 
128-9; with Pius VI, 129-31; witli Tuscany, 
131; with Naples, 13I-2; with Austria, 132- 
4; with Lombardy, 134-6; finance in, 134, 
177. 179, 268, 383 el seq., 4S5-6; armistice 
» with Rome broken, 147-9; exiled priests of, 
152-3: sum paid by Rome to, 155; and 
Leobcu preliminaries, 175-6; Austrian re- 
cognition of Republic, 175 and 260; and 
expulsion of nobles, 223-4, 250; diplomatic 
relations (1797). with Genoa, 219-24; with 
Sardinia, 224-7; 'with Naples, 227-8; Cisal- 
pinfc Republif. formed, 228-31; Valteline- 
Grisons dispute, 231-4; dissatisfaction with 
Directory (g.v.J, 235 e( seq.- parties in (1797). 
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2^6-7, 241; religion in, 237, 388-y; weights 
and measures of, 238-40; alleged royalist 
conspiracy in, 241, 242 etse^.] public debt of, 
24<>-5o; civil war in, 253 [see also La Vended); 
corruption in, 256, 268; anxious for peace, 
257, 495; territory gained by CampoFormio 
Treaty, 260-1; Turkey declares war on, 288; 
navy compared with British, 290-r; com- 
pared with Egypt, 295; value of Egypt to, 
297-8; N.’s return from Egypt, 352, 356, 
360, 362 et seq.\ negotiations with Turkey, 
360; Brumairc coup d'etat, 368 et seq.\ new 
Ministry formed, 382-3, 385-7; strained 
relations with America, 408-11; negotiates 
Convention with America (1799), 411, 414- 

5, 416; N.*s return from Elba, 475 et seq., 

480; at Vienna Congress, 477, 478; armies 
of (1815), 478, 482-3; N. reorganizes, 483-6 
[see also Waterloo campaign); fortified 
centres of, 488-9, 491-3; military position 
after Waterloo, 540-1; military situation 
(March 1S15), 555; army of 800,000 

planned, 556-7; military situation (i June, 

i 8 I 5 )i 558-9 

Franceschi, Colonel, 446, 447 
Frandic-Comtd, 243, 271, 478, 497 
Francis II, Emperor (later Francis I, Emperor 
of Austria). 162, 198, 212, 224, 267-9. 273, 
^65, 498; and peace negotiations, 132-3, 
134. 175-6. 177-8, 317, 221, 223, 348, 251 
et sej., 256-61; mstructions to Wurmser, 
139; requests an armistice, 173-4; and Vene- 
tian neutrality, 182; and Congress of Ras- 
tadc, 264, 265 
Frankfort, 178 
Franklin, the, 283, 285, 286 
Frasnes, 504. 505, 507, 509, 512. 513, 515, 548 
Frederick VI, Pruicc Royal of Denmark, 425- 

6, 42S 

Frederick WEliam II, King of Prussia, 127 
Frederick William III, King of Prussia, 240, 

395,49s 

FreEach, 172 

Frdjus, 27, 364; N. lands at, 362 

Frdron, L. Stanislas, ij, 19-20, 21, 42 

Freya, the, 412-3. 418 

Friant, Comte Louis, 174-5, 357, 522, 535 

Friburg, 271 

Friedbetg, 178 

Friedland, 501 

Frioul (Friuli), 83, T04. 109, 138, 159, 161, 162, 
167, 207, 211 
Frischetmont, 523. 524 
Frontin, General, 65 
Frottd, Comte Louis de, 394 
Pructidor, Eighteenth, 37, 73. 244 ct seq., 249, 
252-6, 267, 269, 274, 276, 365, 445 
Fuentes,_I38 

Gaeta, 480; duke of. see Gaadin 

Galeazzi, , 9 

Galeppi. I.. 129, 154, 157 


Gallo, Marzio Mastrilli, Marchesc di, 229; at 
Leoben, 175; at Gratz, 176; and peace 
negotiations. 251, 253; charader of. 254; at 
Passcriano, 260 
Gambione, 117 0 

Gantheaume^ Admiral Honord J. A., attempts 
to reinforce Army of Egypt, 355-8 
Gap. 475. 476 » 

Garat, D. Joseph, 2S0 

(Jarbicb, 296 - 

Garchi coffee-house murders, 276 
Garda, Lake, 80, 92-5, 103, 138, 140, 141, 144, 
182, 187, 189, 192 

Gartlautie, General Antoine, 79, 442, 46511. 
Garessip, 53, 56, 183 
Garigliano, river, 479 
Gasan, General, 442 

Gasparin, T. Augustin dc, 15, 16 „ 

Gascony, 488 * 

Gassendi, General, 16, 454 

Gau, , 250 

Gaudaloupe, 357 
Gaudin, Emile, 374, 375 
Gaudin, MarUn Michel Charles, Duke of 
Gaeta, as Minister of Finance, 383-5. 485 
Gavatdo, 93, 94, 97, 182 
Gavi, 53 

Gaza, 298, 331, 333, 334, 335, 345 
Gerabloux, 514, 516; Grouchy at, 517, 518, 
527, 528, 529-30, 532, 533. 534, 546 
Gemil-Azar, jeeJemil-Azar 
Generctix, the, 283, 286 
Gencst, Edmond, 408 
Geneva, 453, 461; N. at, 264 
Gennapes, 504, 505, 512, 544; French retreat 
to, 536, 538 

Genoa, 46, 48, 49, 52, S3, 54, 58. 83, 87, W7, 
133, 134. 135, l8°, tSt, 243, 258,= 268, 269, „ 
278, 383, 436, 437. '441. 459, 464. 465, 468. 
478. 479; defences of, 28, 124, 449-50; 
neutrality of, 31-2, 62, 124-5'. French inva- 
sion of, 53; govctnmeiit in, 60; French com- 
iiiunicatioiis through, 83-4, 125; negotia- 
tions with France (1796), 125-6; rising in, 
219-20; N.’s ultimatum to, 221: democracy 
established in, 222; N.’s letter to, 223-4, 250; 
Austrians menace, 434; Massena’s head- 
quarters, 435; Austrians advance to, 442; 
siege of. 443 ef teq., 452. 453. 458, 460. 461; 
conditions 111, 446-7; surrender of, 447-8, - 
449, 450, 462, 463, 466, 470; Preuch,re- 
entcr, 449, 469; and Reserve Army, 462; 
restored to independence, 470 

Gcntili, , 9, 87 

Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, Etienne, 327 
George III, King of England, accepts Corsican 
crown, 9; loses Hanover, 421 
Gerard, Comte Etienne Maurice, MarsW of 
France, 327. 498, 540; forces under, 4'!i6; alT 
p Philippeville, 500; crosses„gic Sambte, 5041 
at Ligny, 510, 511, 512;’ advises Grouchy, 
532-3 c 
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Gccniany, 131, 132, 133, 153; Austtian suc- 
cesses in, 13S, 159; Austrian claims in, 257, 
261, 264; Moreau’s advance into, 432-3, 
435-9. 4di; hostilities cease in, 437-8 

Gerola, , 83, 84, 123 , 126 - ^ 

Gerry, Elbridge, 409, 410 
Gesch, 358 

Gezzar Pasha, rec Djezzar 
Ghent, 503; Peace of. 48 r; Chateaubriand .at, 
*53 f 

Gibraltar, 357, 412 
Gillette, 26 
Gilly, 504, 505. S07 
Gilly, General, 476. 477 

Giraldi, , 133 _ 

Girard, Baron Jean Baptiste, crosses the Ticino, 
459. 312; forces under, 300; pursues Zwict- 
ten,.soj; near Fleurus, 507, 508; at Ligny, 
SW.'siri career of, 512; as reserve, 536, 538, 
545 

Girch, 360 
Girgeh, 296 
Girondins, the, 13-14 
Giulay, Maj'or-Genetal. 436 
Givet, 543 

Gizeh (Ghizeh), 296, 297, 301S-11, 343, 344 
Gluckstadt, 426 

Gohier, L. Jerome, character of, 364; attitude 
to N., 3 i 37', asks advice of N., 369; and 
Bruiuaire, 373 
Goito, 78 
Goliath, the, 283 
Golo, river, 3 

Goritz, 139, 161, 1155-8, 170, 200, 210 
Gosselies, 304, 305, 507. 509. 512. 539 
Gouvion, Captain, 7 
G^vernolo, 80, 81, gg, 109, 119 
Gradisca.Tfio, 164, 165, 198, 200, 218 
Grahgnana road, 46 
Grammont, 303 
Grand-Champ, 394 
Grant, Sir Colquhoun, 560 
Grasse, 475 

Gratz, 174, 175. 176, 177. 213 
Great Belt, the, 42a 
Great Oasis, 296, 343 

Great St Bernard Pass. 47, 431, 456-7; Austrian 
forces at, 441) Reserve Army crosses, 445, 
446, 454-5 
Greece, 303.314 
Gregorian talendar, 23 8 
Gienelle, 43 

Grenohle, 7. 47. 458. 477, 479, 493, 368; N. 

^thcrs adherents at, 473-6 
Grison League, and Valtcline, 231-4, 243 
Grootz, 200 

Grouchy, EmmanueC Marquis de. Marshal of 
Prailce, 535, 339; forces under, 487; at Gilly, 
’ 3^; atHeuius, 506, 509; at Ligny, 310, 511: 

pursues Pcus^ns, 314-5, 316-y, 517^8, 543-- 
6; N.'s ordetrto, 318, 523, 326, 527, 529-30, 
534 ; 54S: attacks Wavxes, C32-3, 533-4. 54°. 


546, 350; ordered to Namur, 538, 340; 
retreats to Laon, 340 
Guastclla, Duchy of, 67 
Guerrier, the, 283, 2B5, 286 
Guibert, aide-de-camp, 349 
Guides, formation of the, 79, 80 
Guieux, General Jean Joseph, up, i6i, 199 
200; defends Salo, 94; at Conegliano, 163; 
atChiusa, 165; atNeumarck, 172 
Guillaume, General, 92, gS 
Guillaume Tell, the, 283, 286 

Guinguenii, , 263 

Guise, 539. S4t 

Gustavus IV Adolphus, King of Sweden, 412 
Guyot, General, 522, 331, 336, 546 

Haddich, General, 441 
Hadji, revolt of, 341 
Hagucnati, 489 
Hal, 517. 321, 530 

Hamburg, and Irish prisoners, 390-1; Den- 
mark occupies, 420, 426 ; Danes leave, 428 
Hamilton, Emma Lyon, Lady, 366 
Ham-siir-Eure, 48S, 301, 502 
Hanjenen, the, 412 

Hanover, Prussia occupies, 420-1; Prussians 
leave, 428 

Haquin, General, 76 

Harem, description of, 324 ^ 

Hatty, General, 44 

Hawkesbury, Lord, 420 

Haxo, General, 322 

Hedersdorf, 178 

Hedouville, Comte G. M. T. de, 368, 393 
Heliopolis, battle of, 333, 463,464 
Helvetia. Army of, 383, 433-4, 435 
Henin, General de, 545 

Henry, ,411 

Hetbin, General, 95, 97 
Herbois, Collot de, 3 86 
Hercule, Major, 122 
Hermann, General, 436 
Hesdin, 488 
Heureiix, the, 2S6 

Hill, General Sir Rowland. Viscount, 503, 560 
Hiller, Johann, Baron von, 489 
Hilliers, General Bataguay de, 137, 161, 167, 
215 

Hoche, General Lazate, account of, 178, 261- 
2; marches near Paris, 244, 262 
Hohenzollem, General, iia, 113, 139, 143-4. 
448-9, 469 

Holland, 258, 383, 421; French conquest of, 
240, 242; English forces in, 395, 416, 417, 
434. 435: and rights of neutrals, 407; 
Russians in. 417, 436; French army in, 432, 
434.435 

Hood, Admiral Sir Samuel, Viscount, p, 21-2 
Hougoumont, 520, 321, 323, 328, 335; French 
take, 525-6 
Huen, Me of, 423 
Hulla Fersen, the, 411 
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Huijgiry, 257. 259 

Huiiingen, l6o, 489; siege of. 132. 133. 159 
Hutdimspn, General J. H., 358 
Hyde-ae-NeuviUe, Jean Guillaume, Baron, 392 
Hy^res, 22, 23. 24, 26, 34, 390, 489 

Ibrahim Bey, 311, 325. 328, 334. 343 
Idria, 200 

Idro, Lake, 92, 98, 182. 189 
lie Dieu (d’Yeu), 489 
Dler. river, 458 

Imbert-Colomes, Jacques, 24:, 247, 350 
Imola, N.'s proclamation at, 149; bishop of, 
see Pius VII 
Incanalc, 141, 187, 192 
Inconstant, the, 475, 479 

India, 315, 356: trade with Egypt, 297, 298, 
301: and Syrian campaign, 332-3; and 
Egyptian expedition, 333, 350 
Indus, river, 334. 350 
Ingoldstadt, 433, 437, 439 
Inn, river, ifio. 437, 479 
Inquisition, N.’s desire to suppress, 157 
Inspruck, 159, idi, 168, 439 
Institute of Egypt, members and activities of 
326-8 

Interior, Army of 3d9; N. commands, 42-3, 44 

Invincible, the, 421 

lonjan Islands, 215, 228, 2di 

Ireland, 257, 279; expedition to, 244, 2d2, 333; 

French connexions with, 278 
Irles, General Canto de, 88-9 
Iser, river, 437 
Isbre, river, 47d 

Islam, tenets and spread of 314 el seq., 332; 

project to convert French to, 3 51-2 
Isonzo, rivet, 47, 49, do, 112, Ido, Idl, ld4, 
Id7, id8, 177, 19S, 200, 210, 255, 259; 
French crossings of ids, 218 
Istac, 27 

Istiia, 168; N.’s proclamation in, ldd-7 
Italy, 332, 351, 353-<5. 3^5. 37°. 388-90. 393. 
43dv Bonaparte connexions with, 3-5*. geo- 
graphy of 45 et seq.; population of 45; 
ancient divisions of 45-d; invasions of, 48; 
capital of, 48-9; in the event of French with- 
drawal, 134; desire for muty in, 135, 229. 
258; in 1812, 238; N.’s achievements in, 267; 
Egyptian campaign and, 30d, 307; Russians 
in, 435; Murat’s precipitate action in, 479- 
80 

Italy, Army of 10, ii, 35; and Sardinian 
expedition. 14-15; campaign of 1794. 26 et 
seq.-, Kellermann commands, 34, 33: N. re- 
joins, 35; N. takes command of, 441 cam- 
paign of lygd, 50 et seq,; state of 50-2: at 
Montenotte, 53-4; advances to Dego, 54-d; 
to Cherasco, 5d-8; condition after Mondovi, 
58; N. harangues, 59; crosses the Po, 64-5, 
66; N.’s Milan speech toy 69-70; Directory 
attempts to divide, 71, 171, 184, 3^71 leaves 
Lombardy, 74-5; provisioning of, 77! enters 


Republic of Venice, 77; operates south of 
the Po, 84 ct seq., 87, 88; dispositions (July 
I79d), 92; counter-attacks agahst Wurmser, 

94 et seq.-, losses (29 July-12 August), 99; 
operations in„ the Tyrol, 103-5; on the 
Brenta, io'j-6; pursues Wurmser to Mantua, 
106 et seq.-, losses (i June-18 Sept.), 109; re- 
inforced, 113; Italian confidence in, 112; 
dispositions (October), 113; Austrian suc- 
^cesscs against, H3-4, 115-6, 120; mirestjn, 
116; batde of Arcole, J17 et seq.; the price of 
victory, 123; enters Bologna, 137; strength 
and dispositions Qan. 1797), 138; checks 
Austrians on the Adige, 139, 140-1; battle of 
Riv^li, 141-3; action of La Favorite, 144; 
surrender of Mantua, 145-6; occupies Papal 
States, 148 cl seq., 208 ; crosses the Senio, 149- 
50; passes the Apennines, 153, 154; at Tolen- 
tino, 154; reinforced, I5fi; strength of^ 
(March), 159-60; dispositions of, 161; 
acliievements to date, 162; crosses the 
Tagliamento, 163-4; enters Austria, 166; 
victories during twenty days, 168-9; reaches 
Leoben, 173; evacuates Styria, Camiola and 
Carinthia, 176; state of (April), 173; re- 
inforcements desert, 177; N.’s observations 
on operations against BcauHcu, 180-4; 
against Wurmser, 184, 1S6-91; against 
Alvinzi, 191-7; against Prince Charles, 198- 
201: and Venetian insurrection, 211-2; 
leaves Cisalpine Republic, 231; N.’s address 
on royalist conspiracy to, 243-4; refused 
reinforcements, 255-6; on the Ison2o, 259; 
N.’s Order of the Day on leaving, 264; 
effects of victories of 267-8; finances of 268; 
achievements under N., 269; reverses and 
condition of (1799). 352, 362, 363, 383, 456, 
417, 434-5; N.’s resumption of aommand 
hinted at, 367; conditions and dispositions of 
(1800), 441-2; Austrians intersect, 442; 
Genoa invested, 443 ct seq.; attacks on the 
Var, 444, 445; reinfotcement of see Reserve, 
Atmy of; surrender of Genoa, 447-50, 462 
Ivrca,455, 457,459. 4lSl 
IvnSe, 445 

Jacobins, 33, 38, 43; punitive measures 
against, 387-8; see also 'Soci^tddu Manage’ 
Jacqueminot, Jean Ignace, 395 
Jafia, 331, 332, 335, 343. 346'. Turkish forces at. , 
333. 334. 336; description of 334; Fteijch 
wounded at, 339 
Jalis, federation of, 570 

Janissaries, 298, 299, 303, 317. 3dO! disaffection 
of 304: at battle of Pyramids, 306 et seq.; 
surrender of 311 

Jemil-Azar (el-Azliar), mosque. 300, 31a. 324 
Jena, 501; battle of 49° 

Jerusalem, 316,331, 332, 343, 360 * 

Ji|ws, and slavery, 318: in Syria, 332 
John, Archduke of Austria, 48^ 

Jordan, river, 330,331, 33+ 
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Josejiliine, Empress of the French, 217, 363 
Joubort, General Barthflemy Catharine, 55, 92, 
199, 201, 2ift, 269; retreats from La Corona, 
93, 113, 140; at Montebaldo, 138; at Rjvolt, 
141, 143, 192-3; enters Trent, 144; account 
of, 146; in the Tyrol, 161-2; bT.’s orders to, 
167; at St Michael, 167-8; jouis main army, 
168; at SpittaVi74; marches from the Tyrol, 
210, 211, 212 

Joittdon, Comte Jean Bapdste, Marshal of 
France, 268, 353; on Stockach, *186; and 
Brumaire, 366, 373-4, 375, 470; commands 
Sambre-Meuse Army, 432-3; accredited to 
Piedmont, 470 

Juan, Gulf of, 27, 475, 478, 479 ^ 

Judenburg, 161. 173, 175, 200. 212 
Juidlconni, , 232 

Julian Alps, 136. 139, 160, 166, 168, 170, 177, 

199,^210 

Julien, aide-de-camp, 284 
Junon, the, 3 58 

Junot, Jean Andoche, Due d’Abtantis, 62, 157, 
212-3 

Justice, the, 280. 286, 355, 338, 339 
Jutland, 426 

Kaim, General, 166, 172, 441 
Kehl. l6o, 436; siege of, 132, 133, 139; French 
take, 178 

Keith, George Keith Elphiiistone, Viscount, 
Admiral, 357, 338, 360: at Genoa, 442, 444, 
447. 448, 449, 430, 464 
Kelioubieh, 296 

KcUetmann, Ftanpois Christophe, Duke of 
Vainly, Marshal of France, commands Army 
of Italy, 34, 33, 7I; proposed for northern 
Ifalian command, 71, 184 
Keilermam, Franpois Etienne, Duke of Valmy, 
46311., 305, 317; at Marengo, 468; forces 
under, 487; at Quatre Bras, 512, 513; at 
Waterloo, 522, 323, 524, 526, 331, 536 
Kerpen, General, 173, 198; at St Michael, 167- 
8; retreats to the Brenner, 168; leaves the 
Tyrol, 210 
Kiaschefi, 299 

Kienmayer, Baron Michel de, 436 
Kilmaine, Genctal Charles Joseph, 31, 92, 107, 
to8, 167, 176, 18S, 195, 201; ordered to 
defend the Adige, 103; blockades Mantua, 
r 109, no; account of, no; at Verona, 117, 
ia3;and Veronese rebellion, 211-2 
Ki&tett, 178 
Kintzig, river, 178 
Kioge, 428 

Klagenfuith, 160, 161, 163, 170, 171, 172, 173, 
174, 177, 199: Prince Charles at, 164; French 
enter, 166 

Kleber, General Jean Baptiste, 268, 274, 345, 
- i55; capitulates at El-Arisch, 330, 333, 33B, 
360; murdered, 351, 353. 3 56, 360; Career 
353-4: given'i^ptiaii command/ 354; N,’s; 
jnstructions to, 355; Desabqm, 464 


Kleist von NoUendorf, Emilius Friedtjph, 
Count, 498 

Klenau, aide-de-camp, 145 „ ^ 

Khnglin, General, 178, 246, 247, 261 
Knittelfeld, French take, 173 
Koblos, General, at Rivoli, 141, 14a 
Koich, river, 334 
Koik, river, 331 

Korsakow, General A. M., 416, 436 
Kounscherjc, 303 
Krapp, Captain, 413 

Kray deKrajof, Baron Paul von, 178, 436-9 
Kutusow, M. L. G., Prince of Smolensk, 489, 
490 

La Belle Alliance, 320, 323, 325, 535; N. at, 
530.532, 534 
La Bicoque, 57 
Laborde, Lt.-Genera], 476 
La Brimettc, 47, 63 

La Chaise, , 22 r 

Lacken mansion, N. buys. 261 
La Combe, , 9 

La Corona, 92, 93, 113, I2d, 138, 144, 192, 196 

Lacoste, Colonel, 59 

Lacretellc the younger, 37 

Lacroix, Charles, 126, 248 

Ladrone, I03 

La Favorite, 80, Si, 82, lOp, 195, 269; hattle^of, 

133. 144. 158, 190 

Lafayette, Marquis de, 389 

Lafond, ,41,42 

Lafoiet, , 387 

La Fossa Maestta, 81 
La F^re regiment, 6-7 
Lagarde, Baron Joseph Jean, 382 
La Gironde, 556 
Lagrange, Brig.-Geneial, 343 
Lagrange, Comte Joseph Louis, 268, 270 
La Haie Sainle, 321, 322, 330, 531; French 
attack, 525, 528; capture of, 529; N. near, 
535 

Laharpe, General Amddde Emmanuel, 31, 33, 
64, 69; at Montenotle, 54; at Dego, 55; at 
Emetri, 63; death of, 66 
LaHarpe, JeanFranpoisde, 37 
La Haye, 518, 520, 521, 523; French attack, 
525, 528; capture of. 331; Prussians take, 
535. 545 

Lahoz, General, 89, 183, 201, 210, 212; in 
Papal States, 148, 130 
Lallemand, Brig.-Geneial, 529 
LaHemand, Captain, 92 

Lallemant, 201, 213 

La Madonna della Neva, 1 81 
La Madonna del Monte, 444 
La Madonna di Savona, 50, 33, 442 
La Madonna di Vico, 36, 57 
Lamartellieie, Gener^, 442 
Lambert, — — , 453^ 

Lambert. Major, 335 .. 

Lambert, General Sir John. 321, 360 
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Lanibusart, 506 
LaMezzola, 14.7, 156 
LandaUj^2,5, 4.89 
Landoii, General, 113 
Landrecy, 488 

Languedoc, 387, 476, 4S8, 556 
Lannes, Jean, Duke of Montebello, Marshal of 
France, 65, 75, 84, 344, 46511.; at Dego, 56; 
saves N. at Arcole, 119; in Papal States, 150; 
at Acre, 338-g; at Aboukir, 347, 348; and 
Brumaire, 372; commands vanguard of 
Reserve Army, 453; at Bard, 455; captures 
Ivtea, 457; enters Pavia, 459; matches to 
Stradella, 461; defeats Ott at Montebello, 
462-3; at Marengo, 465, 467, 468 
LaNovalese, 47 
Lanslcbourg, 47 

Lanusse, General, 65; at Dego, 55; defeats 
Elmody, 342; qualities of, 356 
Laon, 488; Lobau at, 487; N. at, 501; French 
forces assemble at, 539, 540 
Laplace , Pierre Simon, Marquis de, 6, 268, 270, 
386 

Lapoype, General, 15, 22, 461, 464, 465/1. 

La Prevelaye, , 394 

La Reveilletc (Rcvelliere) — Lcpcaux, Louis 
Marie dc, 236, 237, 24a, 274, 364; and Rome, 
273 

La Rocca, 87 
La Rochelle, 489 
LasaUe, Major, 142 
LaScaliera, 143, 144 
Lasne, 533 

Latour, Count Maximilian Baillet von, 51, 
59 

Latourette, Colonel, 572 
Latour-Maubourg, Marie Victor de Fay, Mar- 
quis de, 35S, 360, 389 
Lattermanii, General, 442 
Laudon, Baron Gideon Ernst von, 441; in the 
Tyrol, 167, 168, 210-n; occupies Trent, 
210; calls for Italian insurrection, 210-11 
Laugier, Adjutant-commander, 336 
Laugier, Lt., 212, 214 
Laumont (Laumond), — , 250, 3 56 
Launay, Brig.-General, 115 
Lausanne, 453,454 
Lauterboutg, 489 

Lavalette, Antoine M, C., Comte de, 174, aai, 
222, 250 

La VcndiSe, 72, 73, 452; revolt in, 25, 197, 2/S2, 
356. 387, 392-3. 452- 47<5 i 483. 487. 497. 543. 
5,70-1; N. refuses a command in, 34; Army 
of, 486, 487 
Lavls, 103, 162, 167 

Laybach, 160, 161, 165, i6(5, 170, 174, 200 
Lemider, the, 286 

Lebrun, Charles pranfois, Duke of Piacenza, 
370. 395. 415: appointed third Consul, 400; 
career of, 400 
Lecchi, General, 459 
Lech, river, 102, 268, 433 


Leclcrc, General Victor Emmanuel, 142, 172 
Lecourbe, Claude Joseph, Comte, 287, 434, 

541 

Ledro, 99 

Lefcbvre, Frangojs Joseph, Duke of Danzig, 
Marshal oflfrance, 268, 342; and Brumaire, 
370, 372 

Lefebvre-Desnoucttes, Comtek Charles, 509; 
supports Clary, 505; at Quatre Bras, 512; at 
,JVatcrloo, 522, 531 

Leghorn, 23, 84, 268, 464, 479; French descent 
on, 86-7, 92, 131, 162, 184 
Legislative Body, 240, 248, 250, 269, 365, 400, 
452; moved to St Cloud, 369 ct seij., 381-2; 
adjouped for three months, 374, 378, 387; 
intermediate committees of, 394, 395-6, 
398 

Legnago, 80, 92, 94. 103, 121, 122, 130^ 140, 
143. IQt. 197, 204; Austriai.3 occupy, 107; 
■Wiirmscr leaves, 108; French recapture, 109; 
Augeteau at, 138; French evacuation of, 188, 
190 

Le Havre, 489 
Lematrois, Comte, 104, 176 
Lemetcier, Louis Nicholas, Comte, 370, 374, 
395 

Lenova, 113 

Leoben, 73, 161; peace preliminaries of, 134, 
175-6, 177-8, 200, 201, 213, 248, 251, 259, 
269; French assemble at, 174, 175; and 
Rhine armies, 178-9 
Leopold II, Emperor, 88 
Lepclletiqr, Section of, 38-9, 40, 41, 42 

Lepeyte, , 327 

Leroy,; , 282 

Lespinassel^eneral, 82 
Letort, General, 506 

Letouijjeur, C. L. F. Honore, 3 4, 240, 248 

Lezegno, 56, 57 

Lherbach, Count, 264 

Liamonc, rivet, 5 

Libirateiir d'Jlalie, the, 214, 243 

Lidgc, 133,481, 302, 511, S14, 517, 518, 528 

Lienz, 160, 174, 199 

Ligny, 514, 536, 538, 345, 547; French dis|W5i- 
donsnear, 508-9; battle of, 510-2, 515, 527, 

338,533.539. 546. 549,531 

Lille, 476, 486, 48S, 500, 543, 567, 569-70; 

Malmesbury at, 248. 249 
Lille, Comte dc, 204 
Limate, 533, 540 
Limath, river, 433 
Lindet, Robert. 383 
Lindholm, Adjutant-General, 426 
Linz, 161 

liptay. Baton Anton, 51, 65, 78. 93, 112, 113; 

atLonato, 96; atRivoli, 141. 142 
Lisle, see Lille 

Little Gibraltar, Toulon, 17, 19, 20-1 
little St Bernard Pass, 47, 180, 457 
Livenza, river, 47, 203 * 

Loano, 30. 53: actjpn at. 35, 44, 125 
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Lobau, Georges Mouton, Comte de. Marshal 
ofFiance, 514., 515, jl6, 539; at Voltri, 443; 
forces unda, 487; at Waterloo, 523, 527, 
528. 530-1, 535, 537 

Lodi, 65, 66, 65, 71. 75, 79, IM, :i;94, 268, 269; 
battle of. 67-8. 183; bridge of, 106; Dubesine 
takes, 459 

Lodrone, 98, lof, 189, 190 
Loire, river, 435, 476, 488 
Lofson, General, 433 

Lombardy, 46, 60, 61, 69, 70, 71, 74, 76, 127, 
129, 183, 256-8, 260, 269, 306, 459, 460, 
469; French security in, 89-90; pro-Prench, 
lOo; secret arrangements about, 134; and 
Cispadan. Republic, 135, 136; french 

achievements in, 1S4; and Transpadan 
Republic, 228 

Lonatt^, 95. 99, 187, 269; Austrian defeat at. 94, 

, 96, 97, 98, lor, 103 
Longwy, 488, 300 
Loretto, 151, 153; Casa Sania at, 152 
Lorient, 483 

Lorset, Adjutant-General, lai 
Louvet de Couvray, Jean Baptiste, 42 
Louis DC, King of France (St Louis), campaign 
in Egypt. 359-60 
Louis XIV, King of France, 185 
Louis XVI, King of France, 8, 12, 236, 244. 
249, 382; anniversary of his execution, 275- 
6 , 391 

Louis XVnr, King of France, leaves Paris, 476: 
armies of, 478; flees from France, 480, 494; 
plate leftby, 4S5 

■Louis, Louis Dominique, Baton, 483 
Louisa, Queen of Prussia, 395 
Lowendabl, ComteUlrichdc, 270 
Luheck, 426 
. Lucca. 46f69 
Lugano, Lake, 13 B 
Lugo, 88 

Lutzen, battle of, 312 
Luxembourg, 133,134 
Lurignan, General, 141. 142, 143, 163, 193 
Lyons. 13, 268, 453 , 477. 47S, 479. 488, 497: 
revolt of, 6-7, 15, 24, 566, 568; Gulf of, 27; 
N. in, 363, 471. 476; defences of, 489. 490, 
493.495.496, 541,558 

Maadieb, Lake, 197, 344, 345, 346, 347 
Maar, river, 334 

Macdonald, Etienne J,J. A., Duke of Taratito, 
370. 476, 498 

Maceiata, 153, 154, 156. iS7i 
Madrid, in 1808 campaign, 490 
Magaho, 103 
Maggiore, Lake, 138, 217 
Mwoipet, tenets and conquests of, 315 e( sei). 
Mahon, let Port Mahon 
— *,336 

Maihe, river, I7SU3a. 436 
Mainoni, Gene^465n, 

(Mayettee, Meiltst), IM, 160. 3S7, 258, 


259, 353, 433. 435, 437: Pichegru and. ^42, 
261; surrendered to France, 260, 264, 265 
Mairc, 357 - n 

Majestic, the, 285 
Malleo, 65 

Malmesbury, James Harris, Earl of, 248-9, 382 
Malta, 332, 356, 359, 365, 386; French capture, 
279, 280; English retake, 417 
Mamelukes, 281, 351, 352, 36a; power and 
character of, 298-9; Arab fear of, 301-2; 
their tax collectors, 303: N.’s war against, 
303-4, 305 ct sell., 343; the Porte’s wars 
against, 304; at battle of Pyramids, 306 et 
seq.; losses of, 310; and slavery, 318; wives of. 
322; defeat of, 343 

Manfredini, Federigo, 86, 13 1, 137; character 
of, 88 

Manheim (Mannheim), 160 
Manini (Manin), Lodovico, 216 
Mansoura, 296 

Mantua, 61, 81, 93, 97, 125, 126, 127, 129, 131, 
134. 158, 196, 201, 206, 214, 228, 259, 269, 
458, 459. 461, 464, 469; siege of. 71, 73, 80 
etseq.; defences of, 74, 78, So-i; dispositions 
necessary for siege of, So; circumvallation of, 
82; besieging train for, 83, 85, 94, 95, 99; 
defenders of, 88-9; French attempt to cross 
lower lake at, 89; French losses from sick- 
ness, 92, too, 110; siege raised, 94, ipo; 
Wurmser at, 95, 96, 98; Liptay retreats to, 
96; French re-impose blockade on, 99-100; 
Wurmser's efforts to relieve, loa et seq,; 
Wurmser trapped in, 109, no; Alvinzi’s 
efforts to teUeve, in et seq.; sorties from, 
115; N. on. 116; expected to surrender, I23, 
137; Austro-French negotiations over, 132- 
3; forces in (Jan. 1797), 138; Austrian 
defeats before, 143-4: surrender of, 145-6, 
162, 218; N. at, 157-8; refortified, 158; 
retained by Austria, 176; during campaign 
against Beaulieu, 182, 183; against Wurmser, 
187, 188, 190, 191, 193; against Alvinzi, 194- 
5; ceded to Cisalpine Republic, 252; 
Reserve Army takes, 460 
Marbot, General Antoine, 366, 44a 
Marburg (Maribor), 160, 161 
Marcaria, 96, 97 
Marchais, 509, 515 
Marchiermes, 504, 505, 506, 507, 539 
Marengo, batde of. 355, 417, 437, 448, 449, 
462, 501; dispositions before, 465 and 
Austrians attack, 466-7: arrival ofDesaix, 
467-8; Austrians routed, 468-9; Convention 
of, 469: Paris rejoices at, 470, 471 
Mareotis, Lake, 197, 292 
Marescalchi, Ferdinand, 4, 85 
Marescot, , 16 

Maret, Hugues Bernard, Duke of Bassano, 
248-9, 382 
Margate, 411 

Maria Louisa, Empress of the French, 170 
Mariana, 6 
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Masia Teresa, Empress, 175 

Mariette, , 33.39 

Marig«iyf Admiral, 27,3 
Maritime Alps, 180 

Marmont, Auguste F. L. Viesse dc, Duke of 
Ragusa, Marshal of Prance, 3+, 344, 454, 
498; at Castiglione, 98; an account of, 109-10 
Marne, river, 496, 498, 340, 541, 551 
Marseilles, 13, 34, ji, 87. 353, 362, 441. 442, 
445, 446, 476, 477, 495; N.’s mission to, 10- 
ii; troops in Sardinia, 14; revolt of, 15, 19, 
565 etse^.; fortification of, 27, 29-30; Jacobin 
excesses in, 33; troops at, 488 
Marshal, John, 409 

Marsin, Comte Ferdinand de. Marshal of . 

France, 185, 186 
Martin, Admiral Pierre, 290 
Massa di Carara, 126, 269 
Massena. Andre, Duke of Rivoli, Prince 
d’Essling, Marshal of France, 31, 51, 53, 54, 
57. 79, 94. loS, 143, 161, 176-7, 189, 190, 
455)i„ 466; takes Saorgio, 28-9; at Mt 
Tanatdo, 33;atDego, 55; at Alessandria, 64; 
crosses the Po, 66; at Bussolengo, 92; account 
of, 72-3: at or near Verona, 80, 138, 140, 
193; at Rivoli, 93, 123, 142; marches on 
Brescia, 95; at Castighone, 98; retakes Ea 
Corona, 98; matches to Trent, 103; marches 
*0 Bassano, 105; at Bassano, 106, no, 144: 
marches on Vicenza, 106; crosses the Adige, 
107; at Due-Castelli, 109; on the Brenta, 
112-3; at Caldiero, 115; at Arcole, 119, 121, 
I 9 S; at St Michel, 139; made Duke of 
Rivoli, 145; crosses the Piave, 162-3; takes 
Ponteba, 164; at Tarwis, 164-5, 198, 200; at 
Neumatck, 172, 177; atBruck, 175; atMon- 
dovi, 183; in Switzerland, 433, 435: com- 
mands Army of Italy, 435; dispositions of, 
441-2; separated from Suchet, 442; be- 
sieged in Genoa, 443 e( secj.; attempts to 
break out, 446; surrenders Genoa, 447, 448, 
450, 462, 470; travels to Milan, 449; in com- 
mand of augmented Army of Italy, 449, 
471 ; and N.’s retiim from Elba, 477 
Massimi, Marquis, 154, 157 
Materia, Friant at, 175 

Mattel, Cardinal Alessandro, 149, 154; N. 

confers with, 130, 131 ; an account of, roo-i 
Maubeiige, 4S8, 500 
Mayence, see Mainz 
Mecca, 297,316,341 
MeiWna, 316 

Mediterranean Sea, coastal fortifications ’of, 
26-8, 32-3; English witlidraw from, 12B; 
French control of, 268 
Medole, 98 
Melagno, 30, 442, 444 

Melas, General Michael F, Benedict, 51, 78, 82, 
93; forces under, 436, 440; dispositions of, 
441; intersects French fcrces, 4J2: invests 
Genoa, 443 et seq.-, enters Nice, 445; and 
approach of Reserve Army, 447, 453, 456, 


458, 461, 466; N.'s plans of campaign 
against, 451-2, 45 8-9. 463: reyiforces Turin 
area, 457; Thugut's dispatch to, 461; 
marches on Alessandria, 461, 462, 464; 
courses oj^en-lo, 464; inactiUty of, 464-5; 
decides to attack, 466; leaves Marengo 
battlefield, 467; retreat of, 468-9 
MilpDHihie, the, 4S1 
Melzi d’Eril, Francis, Duke of Lodi, 69 
Memphis. 297 

Menard, General Philippe Roniain, 55, 221 
Menou, Baron Jacques Fraiipois de, 38-9, 40, 
42, 309, 310; converted to Islam, 323, 352; 
as commander in Egypt, 351, 353, 356, 35S, 
359" 

Mcnouf, 296, 305 
Menton. 28 
Mentz, see Mainz 
Mciizaleh, Lake, 298, 327 
Mercantui, General, 166, 172 
Meram, the, 286 

Mcrfeld (Mervcldt), Maxiraihaii, Count von, 

173.175.253-4 

McrUn, Comte Philippe Antoine, 240-1, 245, 
248. 365 

Merry, , 412 

Messina, 280 
Metnc system, 239-40 
Metrouski, Gener^, 93, 112, 118 
Metternich-Winneliurg, Clement W. N. L„ 
Prince of, 264 
Metz, 486, 489, 500 

Meuse, river, 500, 502, 511, 514, 515, 528, 547 
Mezaros de Szoboszlo, General Johann, 93, 
103-7,188 
M6zi8res, 486, 488 

Migliazetto, 89 ^ 

Milm, 49, 51, 53. 58. 62, 64, 67. 76, 77, 80, 92, ^ 
112, 116, 119, 133, 135. 137, 181. 204, 213, 
217, 218, Z19, 223, 230, 250, 252, 440, 448. 
449, 464; and battle of Millesinio. 54; sub- 
inbsion of, 6p; conditions of, 70-r; citadel 
invested, 74, 83. 84; unrest in. 75; archbishop 
of. 75. 76; citadel taken, 88; N. at, 89, 158. 
253. 262, 460, 470: Austiiwi attempt to cut 
communications with, 93; N. on loyalty of, 
100; Bergamo unites with, 209;’eapital of 
Cisjpine Republic, 229, 231; N. decides to 
attack, 457-8; capture of. 459. 469 
Milhaud, General, 106, 509, 510, 511. 514-7, 
521; forces under, 487; at Waterloo, 3S2, 
5J4. 529. 531 

Millcsimo. 181, 269; battle of, 54-5, 56, 195 
Mincio, river, 60, 80, 81, 94, 95. 109. 13+, 186, 
187, 189, 196, 201, 204, 228; Austrian posi- 
tions on, 78; French crossings of, 79. 98; 
Austrians cross, 95, 96; Austrians retreat to, 
98; Beaulieu’s defence of, 182-3; Austrians, 
claim as frontier, 259 
Mimlaur, the, 285 ^ 

Mlollis, General S. A. F., 143, 144, 442, 443 
I Micandola, 71, lip. 260 
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Napoleon I, Emperor of the French — coni. 
win over Alexander 1, 429; snmmarires 
neutral rights, 430; reoigaiiizes French 
'armies, 434-5; plans to reconquer Italy, 436- 
7; on Moreau’s drive into 'Germany, 437-9-, 
hears of surrender of Genoa, 449, 462; forms 
Army of Reserve, 451-3; crosses the Alps, 
453-5; at BarS, 455-7; decides to take Milan, 
457-8; enters Milan, 439-iSQ; at Stradella, 
^61-3 ; Desaix discusses Egypt with, 463-14; 
uneasy at inaction of Melas, 464-^; at battle 
of Marengo, 466-8; after Marengo, 469-71; 
returns to Paris, 471; leaves Elba, 47s; 
marches to Paris, 475-6; and Murat, 479-80, 
481; reaction of 'Vienna Congress to his 
return, 4S0-1; remodels French armies, 483 
et seq:, dispositions of (i June), 486-9; on 
valvje of fortified cities, 489-93 ; plans Belgian 
campaign, 1S4 et seq.-, dispositions of {14 
June), 500-1; crosses the Sainbre, 504-5; 
near Fleuriis, 506; in Charleroi, 506; gains 
the initiative, 507; attacks Prussian army, 508 
et seq.\ at Ligny, 510-1, 515; at Quatre Bras, 
515-6; near Plaiichenoit, 516 et seq-', attacks 
Anglo-Dutch army, 519 et seq., 518 el seq.'. 
Billow actives, 527 et seq.', deprived of 
cavalry reserve, 531; BlUcher defeats, 533 el 
stq.', at Ea Hate Satnte, 535-, escapes ftotsi 
battlefield. 536; retreats to laon, 539: in 
Paris, 539; abdicates, 341, 542, 543; criti- 
cisms oCWaterloo campaign, 543-51 
Nappettandy, James, 390-1 
National Assembly, 8, 37, 218, 265, 276. 384, 
388, 389, 396; errors and parties of, 12-13 
National Convention, 8, 20, 22, 23, 25, 236, 
241, 3S6; summons Marseilles artillery com- 
eynandant, 29-30; and Genoa, 31-2; after fall 
of revolutionary government, 36-7; decrees 
of Fxucddor (1795), 37; and revolt of Paris 
Sections, 38 ei iff 

National Guards, Parisian revolt against Con- 
vention, 37 etseq.i N. reforms, 42-3; during 
1&15, 483, 485. 4*7. 4»®, 495. 49®. 497, 499. 
500. 541, 342 

Nattonlakes, 296, 327, 343 
Naval and land warfare compared, 288-9, 
430-1 

Navarre, 12 S 

Nazareth, 332, 334; battle of, 337 
Neckar, river, 438 
Necker, Jacques, meets N., 453 
Nhgre, General, 53S 
Negroni, 9 

Nelson, Horatio Nelson, Viscount, 9, 54. 358: 
seeks French fleet, 279-80; forces under, 280, 
a8i; and battle of the Nile, 284-7; returns to 
Naples, 2S7; caricature of, 365-6; destroys 
IJjanisli fleet, 421 et seq.', demands Danish 
surrender, 425; signs armistice in Copen- 
hagen. 426 ^ f 

Nervia,riv6r,28,29 
NeubriSach (Neobieisach), 489 


Ncufchdtcau, Franqois de, 245, 248 
Netunarck (Austria), 172. 177, 269. 434 
Neumarck (Italy), 168 „ f 

Neutrals, rights of, 404 ft le.;-, 418 etseq., 430-1, 
43d; see also Visit and Search 
Ncuve-Eglise, 494 
Neuwied, 178 

Ney, Adichei, Duke of Elchingeii, Prince de La 
Moskowa, Marshal of France, 511; advances 
on Quartre Bras, 505; at Gosselics, 507; 
ordered to move Ireyoiid Quatre Bras, 50S- 
10, 512, 514-6; forced from Quatre Bras, 
513; at 'Waterloo, 521, 5^®. S28; mistakes of, 
544 

Nice, 10, 15, 27, as, 32, 34. 35. 4®. 47. 58, S3. 
180, 436, 437, 441, 442, 449. 450. 457. 459. 
466, 469; N, at, 52; ceded to France, 227, 
256, 258 ; Austnans enter, 44 5 
Nidda, river, 178 
Niemen, river, 479 
Nieperg, General, 21 1 
Nicuport, 503 

Nile, river, 292, 293, 306. 307, 343, 346, 350; 
battle of, 284-8, 333, 35°. 354-5. 359. 412. 
421; course of, 294, 29®. 301; inundations of, 
294. 29s; canals of, 297, 298, 325; Mame- 
lukes drowned in, 309. 31°: 2t Cairo, 31D-3; 
navigation of, 325 

Nlmes, 14; the man from, 565 et seq. ^ 
Nivellcs, 503, 505, 508, 509, 512, 513, 523, 524, 
544 

Nizza della Paglia, 57, 64. 183 
Nocetta, 461 

Noel, , 327 

Nomi, 113 • 

Nordlingen, 438 
NoricAlps, 159 
Normandy, 270, 178. 496 
North, Army of, 3 8 3 , 432. 43 5 
Norway, 426 

Notre-Damc de Neves, 442 
Nouriis, ,327 

Novi, 53, 84, 464, 465; battle of, 146, 416, 

417 

Nubia, 294, 343 
Nuremberg, 202 

Oasis of Jupiter Ammon, 296 

Ocskay, General, 93, 563, 164; atlonato, 94; 

atRivoli, 141. 14a 
Oder, river, 479 

Oglio, river, 60, 61, 67, 69. 7®. 77. 182; bound- 
?iry of Austria and Cisalpine Republic, 176 
Ohain, 520, 521, 523, 333. 534. 536 
O'Hara, General Chades, 18 
Ohioules, passes of, 15, 1® 

Olmtitz, 489 
Omar, Caliph, 316 
Omedinar, 306 

Oneglia, 14, 29, Ji, 180, 204: French capturff, 

32 

Orange, 13 
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OtspgCi Prince Frederick of, 173.; at fltaine Ic 
Comte, 503; lit Qiiatre Bras, 313, 544; at 
■WaiPrbo, 53z; forces under, 560 
Orient, the, 382, 383, 285, 386, 387 
Orion, the, 385 
Oristagni, Gulf of, 279 
Orleans, Louis Philippe, Duke of, 476 
Orleans, Philippe II, Duke of, 1S5-6 
Ormea, 183 
Oroiites, river, 330-1 
Orza, 143 
Osman Bey, 343 
Osopo, 1154, 211 
Ospcdaletto. 163 
Ostcnd, 503. 520, 351 
Osteria della Diigana, 141, 193 
Ott von Batorkez. Baron P, C. von, 441, 444, 
447; attacks Genoa, 442-3; Masscna attacks, 
446; negotiates surrender of Genoa, 448, 450; 
defeated at Montebello, 462-3 
Oudiiiot, Charles Nicholas, Duke of Reggio, 
Marshal of France. 441-2, 498 

Padua, 88, 163, 189,207, 216; Augereauat, 106, 
107; Provera at, 139, 140; insurrection in, 
213; 214 

Pahlen, Count Peter, 427, 438 
Pahrsdorf, Treaty of] 437, 439 
Paimboeuf, 476 

Pajol, Count, 516, 517, 540; forces under, 487; 
enters Charleroi, 504; pursues Prussians, 505, 
514, 515; near Fleurus, 509; at Ligny, 511; at 
Waterloo, 521; crosses the Dyle, 533 
Palestine, 331 etseq., metseq. 

Palfy, General, 442, 445 
Palma-Nuova, 164, 165, 174, 177, 198, 200, 
207,210,311,213,264 
Palmyra, 330, 331 
Pansard, General, 374 
Pantheon, Society of the, 43 
£>oU, General Pascal, 14; revolts against the 
French, 5, 7, 8-9, 571 ; leaves Corsica (1769), 
5; and N., 7; leaves Corsica (1795), 10 
P.apal Army, 14.0, 197; French operate against. 
84-6; Austrians plan to join with, 139; 
efforts to form, 147; defeated on the Senio, 
J49-50, 131; disbanded, 201; Provera and, 
327, 371, 372 

Papal States, 62, 134; French invasions of, 84 
el seq., 184, 197, 208, 227-8; and Cispadan 
Republic, 136; French priests in, 152-3: 
Cisalpine claims on, 227; French occupation 
of, 272, 273 i 274; Murat invades, 479: Tee 
also Pius VI and VIl 
Papelotte, 535«- 

Paradisi, , 230 

Paribelli, — 23a 

Paris, 132. 174, 176, 178, 488, 497, 498; Charles 
Bonaparte at, 6; Paoli’s reception in, 8 ; in- 
surrection of Vend^rruaift, 37 it seq.; cap- 
tured colours presented at, 62, 109, >144, 176- 
7, 316, 318, 263; works ofaitsmtto, 67, 86. 


88 , 153, 162, 268, 269; N. in, 93; Ftancoy 
Genoese treaty signed in, 126; Hochc 
matches near, 26a, 26S; N.*^\ctums from 
Italy, 265, 267; N. returns from Egypt, 36a 
et seij.; N. coiamands troopsiof, 369 el seg.; 
N.'s proclamation on Brumaire, 380-a; 
American envoys in, 409. 430, 414, 415; 
mourns Washington, 411^ troops with- 
drawn. from, 452; celebrates Marengo, 470, 
7471; N.'s return after Marengo, 476; mu!u- 
tioiis made in, 484; defences of, 489, 490-3, 
495-6, 540~t, 54^, 558; N.’s return from 
Elba, 494; N. leaves for Belgium, 501; 
French retreat on, 536 et seq.; N. arrives after 
Waterloo, 539 

Parker, Admiral .Sir Hyde, 42S; destroys 
Danish fleet, 421 el seq. 

Parma, 46, 61, 69, 70, 71, 84, 134, 13.7, 358; 
armistice with, 66-7; loyalty of, loo; treaty « 
with, 128 

Parma, Ferdinand, Duke of, 128, 162, 269 
Pas de Calais, 278 
Pas de Suze, 47 

Passenano, 228; conferences at, 254-6, 259, 
260,261 

Pastoret, Claude E. J. P., Marquis de, 250, 356 
Paul I, Tsar, and Egypt, 354; and Armed 
Neutrality, 411, 413; seizes English ships, 
414; military defeats of, 416-7; and Russian 
prisoners, 417; corresponds with N., 417-8; 
enters second Armed Neutrality, 418H): at 
war with England, 420 et seq.; murdered, 
426-7, 429; grievances against England, 
435-6 

Pavia, 65, 66, 69, 116, 461; revolt of, 75-7, 150, 
184; pro-Austriiu feeling in, 100; Reserve 
Army takes, 448, 459 
Fazzone, 144 
Pecadiic, Major, 6 
Pecheux, General, 51 1 
Peine, Brig.-Gcncral, 540 
Pelusium, 294, ^96, 297, 298 
Peninsnlar War, 490 
Pereymont, General, 362 
Peronne, 488, 341 
Perpignan. 489, 576 
Perponcher, General, 521, 560 
Petti (Perie), Rear-Admiral, 311, 337, 338, 
339.358 

Persia, 316, 317 
Persian Gulf, 330 
Perugino, 154, i55 

Pesaro, — 210, 211; N.’s interviews with. 

309, 21 o; escapes to Vienna, 215 
Peschicra, 78. 79, 80, 92. 96, 117, 138. 140, 183, 
183, 1S7, 192, 196. 201, 204; Austrians near, 
95, 98J Austrians occupy, 204, 206, 207; 
surrender of, 469 
Petiet, Claude, 240,470 
Pltrarchi, Mgr., 129 
Peiiple Sannerain, the, 285, 386 
Pezaro, 151 
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phalsbourg, 489 

Phelippeaiix, Antoine Le Picard de, 6, 338 
PhiUpsburg, luo, 432, 437 
PliiUipville, 488, 495, 500, 501, 539 
Piacenza, 65, S6, 67, 84, iSJ, 4^8, 461, 464, 
469 

Piavc, river, 47, So, 106, no, 113, 114, 130, 
I34i I39i I70> 188, 198, 203, 208; 
Alvinzi crosses, H2; Austrians retreat across, 
I44; Prince Charles behind, T^i; Frcnrir 
crossings of, 162-3, 209, 259 
Picardy, 270, 497 

Picbegru, General Charles, 36, 250, 253, 445; 
treachery of, 178, 242 c( seq.\ President of 
Five Hundred, 240, 242; royalist partisan, 
241; career of, 242; in Holland, 243; arrested, 
245; Moreau on, 245-7; N.’s view of, 247; 
Deseix on, 261 

Picton, Genera? Sir Thomas, 52r, 529. 560; at 
QuatrcBras, 513; at Waterloo, 521 
Piedmont, 46, 47, 6r, 62, 6g, 70, 83, t26, 256. 
258, 4x7, 434, 459, 469, 470; defences of, 
SO-i; French invade, 54; and Cherasco 
armistice, 58, 59-60; N.’s observations ojt 
manoeuvres in, 180 etseq. 

Piedmontese Army, attempts invasion of Pro- 
vence, 26; loses Saorgio, 29; on Genoese 
territory, 31; advantages of, 32; troops for 
Army of Italy, 127, 128; see also CoUi- 
Ricci and Sardinian Army 
Pietoli, 81, 89, 158, 182 
Pieva, 180 

Pigeon, General, 95, 96, 103-4, 108 
Pignatclli, Fraiufois, Prince of Strongoli, 13 1, 
157 

Pinckney. Charles Coteswotth, 409 
P^olo, Ijf2 

Pirch, General, 502, 533 
Pisa, 5, 87 
Pistoia, 86 

Pitt, William, 241, 248, 249 
Pittony (Pittouc), Philip, Baron, 78 
Pius VI (Giovanni Angelo Dtaschi), Pope, 134, 
135, 162, 201, 228, 229, 269; armistice with, 
86, 129; death of, 100, 389; supports Austria, 
129-31; and Treaty of Tolentino, 131, 136, 
153 et seq,'. and N.’s feint towards Rome, 
137-8; armistice with France broken, 147-9; 
and the Inquisition, 157; declining temporal 
power of, 227; fall of, 272, 274; see also 
4 ’apal Army 

Pius VU (Gregoiio Bemabo Chiaramonti), 
Pope, 149; and revolt of Lugo, 88; election 
of, loi; temporal power of, 258; at Venice, 
440; iit Genoa, 479; N. reassures. 4S0 
Pizzichettone, 65, 68, 69, 92, 13S, 46a, 469 
Phmehenoit, 527, 530, 534; French advance to, 
5X5-6; French ’dispositions near, 517 
Planta, Gaudenzio, 232. 33 3 
Fleville-I^Peleaz. Georges Rend, 248 
to t river, 48, 49. 64, 69, 71, 76. 80, 8l, 82, 129, 
134. 13d. 189. 191, 194, 196, 20X, 202, 228, 


434, 436, 450. 459. 462. 463, ’464, 479, /:So, 
description of, 46-7; French crossings of, 65, 
87, 88, 140, 181-2, t83; French Cperations 
south of, 83, 84-6, 137-8, 145, 14S et seq., 
184; Melas orders Austrians to, 447, 448; 
Reserve Army reaches, 457 
Point. General, 144 
Pola (Polo), 103, 190 
Poiceveta, 124, 222 
Polygamy, 317-8, 319 
Polytechnic School, 387 
Ponsonby, Major-General Sir Williain, 532, 
560 

Ponteba, 160, 162, 163, 164, 198, 199 
Pontecoulant, L, G. Doubet de, 34 
Pontc-Curonc, 46511. 

Ponte diLagoscuro, 140 

Pontc-di-Navc, 58 

Ponte di San Marco, 93, 95, g6, 97 

Pontc-Lcchio, 10 

Pontc-Vecebio, So 

Pored, 1 17, ri8,x2o, 195 

Potquerolles, 23, 25 

Portalis, Jean Etienne Marie, 247, 250, 274, 356 
Porteros, 25 

Port Mahon, 345, 359; English army at, 436, 

441,445,461,464. 469, 470 

Porto Fernijo, 25 
Porto Maurizio, 462 
Porto Veccliio, 5 
Portugal, 357, 480 
PouraiUes, Colonel, 96 

Poussielgues, , 127 

Pozzo di Borgo, Count Carlo Andrea, 9 
Pozzuolo, 78 

PradeUa, 80. 81, 109, 158, 183 
Priinolana, battle of, 105-6 
Priiili, Proveditore, 213 
Prony, Gaspard de, Baron, 268 
Provence, 51, 268. 279, 358, 364, 442, 444, 445, 
461, 477, 480, 568, 569; coastal fortificationj 
of, 26-7 

Provera, Giovanni, Marquis de, 51, 55, 194, 
197; on the Brenta, 112-3; at Arcole, iiS; 
checked on the Adige. 139, 140-1; ap- 
proaches Mantua, 143-4; defeated, 144; N.’s 
praise of, 195; in Papal State, 227. 271, 372 
Provisional Consuls, appointed, 374, 378; fust 
sitting of, 382; form new mimstry, 382-3, 
383-7; pass decree against anarchists, 387-8; 
laws repealed by. 388, 389; and Hamburg, 
^90; and prisoners of war, 391; and insur- 
gents, 391-4; discuss new Constitution, 395 
et seq.; tinae in ofSce, 401 
Ptuneken (Brunico), 16S 
Prussia, 256, 265, 364, 393, 432, 479; joins 
second Armed Neutrality, 418-9; occupies 
Hanover, 420-1; at peace with England, 477; 
at peace with. England, 477; at Vienna Con- 
gress, 477; see aSo BUlcher 
Ptolemais, 332 

Pusterthal, the, 167, 168, 199, 201, 2ir 
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Pjjzy, Bureau dc, 389 

Pyramids, 297, 306, 343; battle of. 283. 284, 
3001,307 etier;„ 333 , 35 i, 354 

Pyrenees, 35, 549; defences of, 487, 48S, 
4S9 

Quasdanowich (Quosdauovich), General Peter 
Vitus von, J42, 186, 187, 189, 192-3; on the 
Ciiiesa, 93 ; French attacks on, 94, 95. 96, 98; 
at Lavis. 103; at B.issano, 103; in the Friuli. 
loS, 109; on the Brenta, 112-3 
Quatre Dtas, 504, 311, 336, 546; Anglo-Dutch 
army concentrates at, 303, 507; French as- 
semble before, 305-7; Ney’s orders conccrti- 
ing, 308, 509. 51a, S14. 515, 516; battle of. 
512-3, 540. 347. 548, 550; French retreat 
from, 513; losses at, 313-4; English retreat 
from, 313-6; French retreat to, 538-9; Ney's 
mistakes at, 344 
Quesnoy, 488 

Quinette, , 386 

Qiiinze-Vmgts, Section of, 42 

Raffa, 330 

Rarabaut (Rambeaud), General, 338 
Ramei de Nogaret, Jacques, 240-1 
Rampon, Comte Antoine Guillaume, 53, 54, 

308 

Rapp, Comte Jean de. 463, 539, 340; forces 
under, 486 

Rastadt, 161, 353; Congress of, 231, 260, 261, 
262, 264-6, 273 ; N. leaves, 267 
Ratisbon, 433 
Raus, 30 
Razelgate, 330 
R4, Island of, 489 

R4al, Comte Pierce Franfois, 366, 368 
Recco, 442, 443 
Rednitz, river, 102, 433 
Red Sea, 296, 297, 3 30, 343 
Refah, 296 

Rig^itirie, the, 333, 357, 359 

Reggio, 71, 84, 88, 229, 260; loyalty of. no. 

1 12; capture of Austrians in, 129; joins Cis- 
padan Republic, 135-6 
Regnault, Jean Baptiste, Baron, 365 
Regnicr, Claude Ambrose, Duke of Massa, 
366, 370, 374,376, 3915 

Regnicr (Reynier), Jean L. Ebenezer, Comte, 
247, 261, 308, 309, 343; military qualities of, 

356 

Reille, Comte Honor4 C. M. J., Marsha] of 
France, 516; forces under, 487, 494; Sefore 
Quatre Bras, 505; at Waterloo, 523, 526, 

535.5313 

Rcinhard, Charles Frederic, Count, 385 
Reno, river, 85 

Reserve, Army of, 436; enters Italy, 445. 446, 

454 et se^,; surrender of Genoa and, 446-50; 
formation of, 45 1, 4Si*-3 ; commands of, 431. * 
453: by-passes Fort Bard, 455-7; secures 
Milan, 458-9: N.’s proclamation to, 460-1; | 
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converges on Stradella, 461, 463; battle of 
Montebello, 462-3; takes Marengo, 463; 
dispositions of, 463»,; battle of Marenno 
466-S , 

Rcthel, 540 ^ , 

Rcuss, Heilry, Prince of, 93. 103, 436, 438 
Revanche, the, 362 
Revel, Count, 63 

Revel, Russian ships at, 421, 422, 428 
■jRcwbell, Jean Frangois, 240, 271 
Rey, Gdheral, 138, 145 
Rhamanieh, 284, 342, 344, 345, 346, 360 
Rhine, river, 2.32, 355, 4805 French crossingfl 
of, 102, 132, 178-9; French forces on, HI-2, 
43^ scq.\ and French frontiers, 133, 134, 
176, 260, 261; Austrian divisions sent from, 
159, 161, 162, 166, 167, 168, 169, 198; and 
CampO'Fornno Treaty, 231-2; French re- 
verses on (1799), 352, 3<3; Allied armms 
march on, 496, 320, 541, 349, 331 
Rhinc-Moselie Army, 25, 159, 169, 211. 212, 
244, 255-6, 268, 444, 470; reverses of, 91, 92, 
383. 433; troops in Italy, 158, 172 {see also 
Moncey) ; N, expects co-operation of, 160, 
168, 170-1, 177, 178-9, 200; Pichegru com- 
mands, 242; Sambrc-Meusc Army united 
with, 262; Moreau’s drive into Germany 
with, 433,46: 

Rhodes, 280, 358; Turkish army of, 333, 334, 
339, 354 

Rhfine, river, 27, 30, 51, 44:, 496, 366 
Ricard, General, 478 

Richelieu, Armand E. S. S. du Plcssis, Due de, 
253 

Richepanse, General Antoine, 438 
Ricors (Ricord),JcanFran9ois, 28 

Rjgolo, , 327 

Rimini, 151 
Riva, 98, 190 

Rivoli, 92. 93, 113, 117, 144, iBa, 187, 189, 
195, 196. 244, 269; N. addresses troops at, 
114; Austrians take, 120; battle of, 131, 133. 
140-3.158, 192-3,194,434 
Rivoli, the, 282, 481 
Robert, General, 119 
Robespierre, Augustin, 28 
Robespierre. Maximiiicn Marie Isidore, 36 
Rocca, Cesari, 9 
Rocca Barbciia, 180, 442 
Rocca d’Anfo, 93, 98, 103, i8g, 196 
Roccavina, General, 89, 98 
Rochefort, 23, 355. 357, 482, 4S3 
Rocroi,488 

Rodah, Isle of, 309, 310, 328. 329 
Roederer, Comte Pierre Louis, 363, 368, 414 
Rogers, Admiral, 279 

Rohan-Guemeni, C. A. G., Duke of Mont- 
bazon, 459 

Romagna. 47, 201, 229, 25S, 269, 47*5; Joins 
Cispadan Repubhe, 136; Papal Ajmy in, 
139; French enter, 145^*149, 197; ceded to 
France, 155,156-7; ceded to Venice, 176 
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Romano, 4S7 . 

Roman Republic, 72, 272, 274 
Rome, 3, 5, 4% 50, 71, 72, 82, 184, 194, 210, 
258, 440, 478; as capital of Italy, 49; march 
on, impracdijiblei 86; Freijph insulted in, 
100; N. threatens, 13Q, 137--8; Fftnch march 
on, 145, 148 etseq., 197; French occupy, 272, 
274; andEgyp^agfi, 302; and Greek culture, 

314 

Ro^jfo, 107, loS, IT 8. 119, 120, I2T. iplt 
bridge at, I17, 195 • 

Rosas, 330 

dkoselmiiii. General, 67, 8g 
Rosetta, 282, 293, 294. 296, 298, 309. 313. 323, 
328,344,346.360 , 

Rossoznme, N. at, 524-5 
Rostlno, convent of, 7 
Rotetuiiann, 161, 210 

^overbclla, 8o,*Si, 89, 120, 143, 145, 191, 
I9S 

Rovetc, J. S. Francois Xavier, 241 
Roveredo. 99, 103, 139, 187, i83, 189, 190, 
269; Austrian retreat to, 98; battle of, 104, 
107, 109, no, 191 
Rovigo, 103 
Roya, river, 28, 32, 449 

Royal Navy, compared with French navy, 
290-1; coinmitments of, 357, 421, 428; 
arrests neutral shipping, 4ti~3, 418; in the 
Baltic, 414, 422 et seq.', see also Visit and 
Search a/irf Nelson 
Rubicon, river, Murat crosses, 479 
Rusca, Brigadier-General, 31 
Russia, 256, 355, 356, 357, 358, 479; Austria 
and, 253, 254, 2do; and Venice, 257; not an 
European power, 2S5; and Egypt, 354; in 
S^jcond Coalition, 416-7; at war with Eng- 
land, 4if' et seq.; Treaty of St Petersburg, 
'' 428, 429-31; at Vienna Congress, 477; N.’s 
invasion of, 479; see also Catherine II, Paul I 
and Alexander I 

Sahlons, 40 
Sadie, 163 

Sacken, F. G. von det Osten, Prince de, 49S 
Saifet, battle of. 337 

Sahuguet, General, 107, 108; at Mantua, 99- 
100, 103, 109 
Saidc, 296 

tSt Amand, 508, 512, 513. 514, 543; French 
take, 510-1 
St Bartholomew, 420 
St Bonifact, French wounded at, 12a 
Saint Cloud, Legislature moved to, 369, 370, 
372, 373.‘ events at, 374 et seq.; N/s pro- 
clamation on events at, 3 80-2 
^aint-Gyr, Marquis Laurent Gouvion de, 434, 

467, 4A& 

StBoiC^gOi see SanDomingo 
Ste Marguerite, 4?9 
St Esprit, $66, STO."" 

StPMi3ta2b8 


St George, 80, 81, 82, 89, to8, 145-4. 182, 190, 
269; battle of, 109, 110, 188, 194-5 
Saint Gothard Pass, 48,458,459 , ,, 

St Helens, Allcyne Fitzherbert, Baron, 42S 

Saint-Hilaire, General, 96, 97, 98, to3, 190 

St Jacques, 34, 46, 50. 180, 181 

Stjames, 30, 442 

St Jean d’Acre, see Acre 

St John, Knights of, 279, 417 

Saint-Julien, General, 442 

Saint-Just, Antoine L. Leon, 242 

St Lambert, 332, 533; Prussians at, 526-7, 528; 

Grouchy ordered to, 518, 527 
St Malo, 489 
St Mark, see San Marco 
Saint-Marsan, Comte de, 89, 127 
St Maurice, 454 

St Michael (on the Avisio), II3, ns; battle of, 
167-8 

Saint-Michel, , 9 

St Michel (on the A^ge), 138, 139, 140 
St Michel (on the Corsaglia), 56-7 
StOmcr, 488 
StOzetto, 93,95,97. 182 
St Peter, 208 

StPeccrshing, 479; Treaty of, 428-31 

SePeter’s Isles, 279 

St Pierre, 453, 454 

StPolttn, 161 

St Quentin, 270 

StRemi, 454 

St Thomas. 420 

StTropez, 27, 489 

St Veit, 172 

St Vincent, John Jervis, Earl of, 279 
Salahieh, 345, 351 
Salamanca, 490 
Salicetti, Christophe, 15, 29 
Salmatoris, , 59 

Sale, 92, 95, 187, tSg, 210; Austrians attack, 
93, 94; Fiendi capture, 96 
Saltholm, 423 
Salzburg, 160, 161, 210 

Sambre, river, 487, Soi, 502, 514, 540, 543; 

French cross, 504, 505, 507, 539. 54-7 
Sambre-Meuse Army, 138, 159, 169, 200, 211, 
242, 244, 255-6, 261, 26S, 353, 354. 432-3 
N. expects co-operatiou of, 160, 170-1, 177, 
178-9; united with Rhine-Moselle Army, 
262 

Samson, General, 33s 
Satt Bartolomeo, 1 80 
San Benedetto. 56, 8t, 183 
SanDaniele, 160, 164, 198 
San Domingo, 297, 3 32. 3 50, 3 57 
San Fiorenzo, 5,9,10 
San Gidvaruu dlMurialto, 56 
Saiiguinetto, 108 
San Juliano, 465, 466, 467, 468 
San Marco, 103, 104* 188, 190, 196; chapel of, 
141-2, 192 
SanMiniato, 3,4 
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SanPantaleone, 4^2, 444 
Saijta-Cniz, 420 

Santa Maiira, 215, 228; ccdad to France, 261 
Saone river, 43(3, 496 
Saoigio, 28, 29, 32, 32 
Sarca, river, 103, 190 

Sardinia, 45, 48, 49, 252. 258, 279, 357; French 
attack island of, 7. 14-15, 571; armistice 
with, 125, 126; treaty ■with France, 127—8, 
224-6, 236; see also Charles Emmanuel IV 
Sardinian Arm-y, strength and dispositions of, 
31; separated from Austrian Army, 55. 60; 
after Mondovi, 58; N.'s observations oii 
operations against, 181, 783; sec also Pied- 
nioiitesc Army 

Sane-Louis (Saarlauten), 488, 500 
Sarzana, 3, 442 
Sassello, 53, 55, 181 
Saulnier, 15 

Savary, A.J. M., DukeofRovigo, 463 
Save, river, idi, 174 
Savigliano, 445 

Savona, 30. 46, 50, 53, 5S, 83, 124, 181, 442 
Savoy, 47, 271, S69; ceded to France, 227, 236, 
25S 

Saxe-Teschen, Albert Casirair, Duke of 261 
Saxe-Weimar, Prince Bernard of, 503, 312, 348 
Saxony, 43 a 
Scez,'47 

Schaffhausen, 436, 437, 438 
Scheifling, tdr, 172-3, 198, 210 
Scheldt, river, 278, 290, 432 
Schelestat, 489 

Scherer, General Barthelniy, L. J., 33, 44, 52,.72 
Schwarzenberg, Karl Philipp, Prince von. 498 
Sativia, river, 64, 463, 463, 4(513 
Sea Without Water, 296 
Sehaiar, Oasis of, 343 

Sehottendorf van der Rose, Baron Karl 
Philipp, 31, 67, 78, 79, 93; at Roadgo, 103; 
sl^Bassano, 104-3 

Second CoalitLOn, forniation of, 3 52 

Sddan, 488 

Segonzano, 113, 167 

Seigny, Colonel, 29-30 

Seine, 20 

Seine, rivet, 496 

Selim I, administration of Egypt, 302-3 
Seitz, conferences of, 273 , 

Senega], 297 
Sennaar, 354, 355 

Septipani (Settepani), 30, 442 , 

Seraglio, the, 78, 81. 99, 139, 182, 187, 1S8 
Serhelloni, Duke of, 69, 230 
Serea, 103 

Serizi, ,37 

Sermon, 473 
Senavalle, 103, 104, igo 
Senturier, JeajiM. Philibert, Manhal of France, 
jt. 53 , 55 , 58, 69, 79, I6i,*r99, aoo; at St 
Mich«l, j 6-7; at Tortona, 64; an account of, 
73; at Mantua, 81, 92^94, 138. 144 , 145; at 


Roverbella, 89; at Marcaria, 96, 97; his ’ 
command taken by Fiorella, gv-'S; at Verona, 
98; at Concgliano, 163 ; crosses the Taglia^ 
mento, 164; talfes Gradisca, aC5; at Neu- 
miccfc, I72pat Gratz, 175; at Mondovi, 183- 
N. spraise of, 21S; andBriimaire, 374 
Serviej, General, i 5 S, 2io r 
Scsia, river, 64, 458, 459, .(64 
SestridiLevante, 441 
Shsiitt, 3037344 

Sharkieh, 296, 345; revolt of, 3 4 r, 343, 344 
Shebreis, 305, 307 
Sicily. 45, 43,49,356,477 
Sieyes, Comte Emmanuel Joseph, 34, 42, 223, 
230 , 387; qualities of, 364, 36S, 400; at Ven- 
Qcnnaire, 3 64-5 ; proposals for new Constitu- 
tion, 3 ( 5 ci, 396-9; N, resolves to act lyitli, 
368: agrees on measures for lHumaire,’36p; 
resigns directorship, 373; proposes arrest of 
opponents, 374; appointed provisional Con- 
sul, 378; conduct during Bruiiiaire, 2yp; 
loses Ducos vote, 382; on N.'s mastery, 382; 
detestation of Fouchd, 3S6; and Jacobin 
plots, 387; appointed to Senate, 400 
Simeon, Comte Joseph Jerome, 250 
Simering (Semmering) Pass, i6d, 167, 171, 174, 

. 175. 177 . 200 

Simplon. Pass, 48, 441, 458, 459 
Sinigagh’a, 131 
Siout, 296 
Sisteron, 473 

Slavery, Eastern and Western attitude to, 318-p 
Smith, Admiral Sir William Sidney, 332, 363; 
at Toulon, 23; and siege of Acre, 333, 338; 
suggests surrender of French, 340; at Abou- 
kir.344,349 ^ 

SociM dll Mmiitc, 364, 370, 373-5, 385, 386. 
434 . 433; and N.'s return to Paris, 363; and 
-Talleyrand, 366; offers dictatorship to N,, 
366; N.'s rejection of 367; and Sieyes, 368 
Soignies, Forest of 503. 514, 316 el seq., 533, 
547 , 550 , 551 
Soissons, SOI 
Soleutc, 271 
Solre-sut-Samhrc, 301 
Sombref 500, 50S, 309. 310, 314 
Somerset, Lord Edward, 360 
Sonimosierra, battle of, 490 
Sondno, 77 
Songis, General, 82 
Sophia Dorothea, Tsarina, 427 
Soret, General, ga, 94, 95, 96, 97, 189 
Sodn de la Coindibre, Pierre J. M., 276 
Souk, Jean Nicholas de Dieii, Duke of Dal- 
matia, Marshal of France. 443; captured, 
446: and N.’s return &om Elba, 478; pro- 
clamation issued by, 4gS-9: at Waterloo. 
5215, 327, 32S; at Laon, 339; French distrtft 

of; 54.5 

Soumise, Colonel, 37a 

Souper lie Beaucaire, ^ (Napoleon). 11, 565 il 
seq. 
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Spain, 137, 279, 357, 390, 407, 421; alliance 
witli Fraf4c, 128, 132; and Armed Neutra- 
■ lity, 431; at Vienna Congress, 477; and 
safety of franco, 4S9; f^arscillcs and, 571, 
575 . 576 

Spanocchi, , 87 

Spurtiale, the, r 85, 286 
Spigno, S5 

S'pinola, Marquis de, 84 
Spinola, Vincente, 126 
Spital, 1 61 

Spittai, ifio, 167, 174, ip9 

Splilgen Pass, 48, 441 

Sporck, General, Ids, igS 

Sprengporten, General, 417-8 

Startay (Sztarray), Lt.-Ficld-Marshal, 178, 436 

Stales of the Church, see Papal States 

Stem, 438 « 

Stella, 180, 442 

Stengel, General, 51, 56, 57 

Sterzing (Scetzeii), id8 

Stockach, 186, 433, 436, 437, 43a 

Stradella, 182, 4(5i, 463, 465, 469 

Strasbourg, ifio, 178, 245, 432, 433, 437, 489 

Stura, river, 47, 53, 57, 58 

Styria, 176, 257, 259 

Suabia, 437 

Subervic, General, 516, 521; at Waterloo, 522, 
324, 52(5 

Suchet, Louis Gabriel, Duke of Albufera, 
Marshal of France, 98, 465, 466, 468, 541; 
separated from Massena, 442; defends the 
Var, 444, 443; marches to Genoa, 448, 449; 
after surrender of Genoa, 462, 4^3 ; re-enters 
Genoa, 469; forces under (1815). 487, 496 
Suez, 296, 312,330; canal, 297,298, 329 
Sugny", General, 82 
Sukolski, Colonel, 32S 

Suwatrow (Suvaroff), Alexander Vassilie- 
vitdi, Count, 416, 435 
Suza (Susa). 63, 89,457 

Suzannet, , 392, 393 

Sweden, mediatrix at Rastadt, 264-5; and 
Armed Neutrality, 407-S, 411, 413, 418, 
419-20; England arrests ships of, 411-2; at 
war with England, 420 et seq.\ fails to attack 
Nelson, 422, at peace with England, 429-30; 
at Vienna Congress. 480 
Sirj/isiire, the, 286 

Switzerland, 354, 355, 432, 437, 438; and 
Grisons-Valteliue dispute, 23r-4; N. in, 264; 
French invade, 271, 273, 433; Russian forces 
in, 416. 435-6 
Syracuse, 2S0 

Syria, 287-8, 296, 297, 315, 3 id. 3 I 7 . 35 °. 354 . 

■ 355, 360; Christians of, 300, 312, 332, 334, 
343i 351! description of, 330-2; objects of 
French expedition into, 332-4; capture of 
Jaffa, 334 -;^; siege of Acte, 335-9; N. rpfutus 
from, 342-j 

Taggia (Taggio). river, 28, 29, 32, 449 


Tagliainento, liver, 47, 60, 160, 161, i6y; 198, 
254; french cross, 162, 163-4, 218; battle of, 
165, i66, 167, 170, 171. 198, 199, tor, 209, 
210, 269 

Tagliamone, roads of, 279 
Tagoast, 297 

Talleyrand-Perigord, Charles Maurice dc, 
Prince of Benevento, 3 82, 385; entertains 
N., 269; and negotiations with Turkey, 281, 
304. 366; and N 's return to Paris, 366; and 
Bmmairc, 368, 373; and French armies, 47S 
Tanarello, river, 180, 449 
Tanaro, river, 29, 32, 53, 56, 57, 180, 442, 46S, 
469 

Tarascon, 568 
Tarcntaise road, 47 
Tarento, 49 
Tarentiim, 355 
Target, G.J.B., 365 
Tarracona, 445 
Tattato, river, 191, 196 

Tarwis, 160, 161, 166, 198, 200, 210, 269; 

battle for, 164-5, 170 
Tavignano, river, s 
Teramea, 284 
Tesiiio, river, see Ticino 
Teschen, Tre.ity of, 265 
Teste, General, 514 
Texcl, 421, 429 
Thebes, 296, 297 
Thermard, , 287 

Thernndor, Ninth of, 33, 37, 72, 236. 237, 241, 
382, 386 
Theseus, the, 358 

Thielman, General J. A., near Dinant, 502; 

defends Wavres, 533, 534 . 54 ° 

Thionville, 488 

Thomd, Thomas, 377, 381 

Thugut, Baron Franz von, 253, 254, 461 

Tiber, river, 49 

Ticino, river, 60, 61, 62, 64, 66, 69. 75, 7 dr 77 , 
182. 22B, 229, 448. 458, 459, 464,465, 512 
Tifer, the,335, 358 
Tilly, 514.517 
Timokm, the, 2S6 
Tintura (Taiitura), 337, 339 
Tolbach (Toblaco), 168 
Tolentino, 100. 127, 207; Treaty of, r3r, 13(1, 
153-7. 201, 229. 271 
Tommnt, the, 283, 285, 286 
Torbole, 113, 162 
„ Torre, 57 

Torte-di-Garafola, 466 

Tortona, 58, 59, 60, 64, 66, 71. S3, 84, 9 ^. ^^ 5 . 

221, 222, 224, 465 end 11., 469 ' 

Toul, 489 

Toulon, 14, 51, 215. 221, 26S, 27S, 281, 284, 
290, 298, 353 . 355 . 357, 421. 429. 43b. 442, 
446. 463, 4J1, 482, 483, 489, 569; English 
capture, 9, 11, 445; siege of, 15 etseq.', execu- 
tions in, 22, 24; fortification of, 27!'N. saves i 
[ eroigrantsin, 33-4^.390; N. saikfrom, 279.280 ; 
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Toi-i|loiise, <(.76’ 487 
Tourvillc, Admiral, 184 
TramN.168 

Tratispadan. Republic, 162, aifi, 219; forma- 
rioti of, 228; merged into Cisalpiae Repub- 
lic, 229 

Trcbbia, river, 66, 442; batde of 416, ,(.19 
Treilhard, Comte Jean Baptiste. 249, 264, 265, 

365 

Trent, 77, 80, 92, 123, l6o, 188, 190. 191, 192, 
199; Austrians at. 93. 98, 103 ; French capture. 
103-4; Vaubois at, no, 112; Austrians 
occupy, 113, 210 
Treviso, 3, 144, 163, 212 
Trichenaye, jo6 

Trieste. 132, 163. 166, 167, 175, 198,200. 480; 

French take, 163, 168 
Triola, 28 

Tripoli, 297. 331, 360 
Tronchet, Francois Denis, 365 
Tronfon-Ducoudray, Guillaume Alexandre, 
347 ’ 

Troiito, river, 157 
Troytt, the, 41 1 

Truguet, Admn.il Laurent Jean Fianpois, 7, 14, 
240 

Tudella, battle of 490 
Tunis, 297, 298 

TuTin, 28, 49, 31, 34, 53, 60, 63, 126. 127, 175, 
181, 202, 210. 454, 464, 470, 471; fortifica- 
tions of 38; Orleans at, 183-G; Franco- 
Sardinian treaty signed at, 224-6; N. at, 263- 
4; Austrians march on, 457, 458 
Turkey, 35^; N.'s hopes of conciliating, 281, 
304, 366; declares war on France, 333 et seq., 
359; forces at Acte, 335 cf sq ; forces at 
Ahoukir, 344-9; defeats of 354, 358, 360 
Tutreau de Linicres, Baron Louis Marie, 457, 
4SS 

Tuscany, 48, 82, 129, 134, 238, 279, 464, 470; 
■•Murat invades, 479; see aha Ferdinand III, 
Grand Duke of 
Two Sicilies, see Naples 
Tyre. 33 1 

Tyrol, 80, S3, 103-5, Hi, 116, 120, 122, 123, 
125. 130. 138. 139. 144, 174. 175. 187, 188. 
191, 195, 196, 19S, igp. 201, 43d, 437. 438, 
477; Austrian forces in, Sg, 91, 92, 93, 102, 
109, ri2, 139, ldr-2, 210; road to Vienna 
from, 160-1; Austrian withdrawal from, 
167-8 

Uckerath, 178 

Udine, 164, 165, 216, 22S; Franco-Austriaii 
conferences at, 233, 2531-60 
Ulm, 202; Moreau strikes towards, 436-9, 4S9 
Ulsnitz (Elsmtz), Lt.-Field-Marshal, 441 
Umbria, 155 
Unzmarkt, action of 173 
Uibino, 138, 154, 156, 157, '^28; French enter, 
84*3, 83, 1S4, 469 
Ushant, action off, 29a 


Utrecht, Treaty of, 407 ^ 

Uxbridge, Henry 'William Paget, secontLEarl 
of 536; near Grammont, 503, witharaws 
from Quatre Bras, 515; forces under, 360 
0 

Vado, 30, 32, 33, 181, 442; fottifications of 27-8 
Valais road, 47 
Valeggio, 64, 78, 79, iS2 
Valence, 6, 7, 363, 3 89, 476, 477 
\ aleiicia, 290 

Valenciennes, 486, 488, 500 
Valcnza, 60, 64 
Valcttc, General, 96 
Valladolid, 490 

ValtcliSc, 260, 269; added to Cisalpine Repub- 
lic, 229, 231-4,243 

Valvasone, French cross the Taghaincnto at, 

. . -> ” '-r.. 

Vandainme, Doniuiiqiie Rene, Comte d'Uiic- 

bouxg, 340; forces under, 486; reaches 
Charleroi, 504; at GiUy, 505; near Fleurus, 
306; atLigiiy, 3H 
Vandeleur, Sirjohn Ormsby, 560 
Vaiiffiarii, tbc, 283 
Vansittarf Nicholas, 421 
Var, river, 26, 28, 32, 47, 31, iBo, 362, 434, 
441; Suchet defends, 444, 445, 446 
Vareggio, 442 
Varennes, flight to, 12 
Vatican, French plunder, 272 
Vatrin, General, 453, 437, 46511. 

Vaublanc, Comte Vincent M. Vifnot de, 37, 
42,250 

Vaubois, Claude Henri Belgrand, Comte de, 
7, 84, 86, 189, 190, 195; at Leghorn, 87; 
matches to the Avisio, 103-4; on the Avisfo, 
no, 112; retreats, 113; N. reproaches troops 
of 114; losses of 115; at Bussolengo, 120, 
121; atCastel-Nuovo, 123; Jouhertsucceeds, 
146 

Vaudemont, Prince of 436 
Venasque, ceded to France, 135 
Vciidde, see La Vendde 

Vende'niiaire, insurrection of, 35, 36 et seq., 
369; N.’s part in, 39 etjo/.tSieyesand, 364-3 
Venice, 47, 77i 80, 84. laS. 151. ipd. 21S, 228. 
243; as capital of Italy, 48-9; neutrality of, 
61, t82-3, 204-6, 210; French enter, 77-8; 
and democracy, 134; hostility of 137, 160: 
forces left to watch, 160, 161; insurrection 
in, 175, 176, 2Q0-I, 207, 209-12, 216; ahd 
Leoben preliminaries, 176, 177-8: descrip- 
tion of 202-3; armed forces of 203, 208, 
215, 268; N. considers war against, 208; N. 
offers an affiance to, 209, 210: Jimot's mis- 
sion to, 212-3: 'wat declared against, 213-3; 
democracy established in, 215, 219; votes-fep 
Italian Republic, 229; and Treaty of Carrpo- 
Formio, 229, 232, ado, a6i; ceded to 
’Austria, 252, 254, 257-8 , 2673 264 
Vetcelli, 459 
Veidiet, General, 114 
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^erduri, 4S9 

Vergmaux, Pkfrc Victoiiii, 572 
V.erlna, 62, 9I, 94, 99, 114, I21, 137, 139, 142, 
143, 160, 1(57, 182, 188, 191, 192, 193, 194, 
195, 196, lOT, 204, 2Dj, 2cJ7, ^8, 210, 269; 
French captuie, 80; Austrians approadi, 93; 
French recapture, 98; fortifications of, 103; 
Mezaros before, 104, iq6, 107; Augereau at, 
no, iia; Austrian threat to, 113, 115, iiS, 
?2o; road from Vicenza to, 114; at, l"^, 
140, 206; French match to Ronco from, 
116-7; French return to, 122-j; Massena at, 
138; revolt in, 201, 211-2,213, 214, 218,243; 
looting in, 216 

Versailles, Peace of (1783), 408 • 

Vial, General Honore, 31, 141, 310 
Vicenza, 106, 107, 112, 114. 121, 122, 133, 196, 
207^211, 213. 216 

^^ictor, ClaudeP errin, Duke of Belluna, 161, 
212, 453; at La Favorite, 144; in Papal 
States, 148, 151, 157; and Venetian insurrec- 
tion, 201; at Montebello, 462-3; at Marengo, 

465. 467, 468 

Vienna, 138, 176, 437, 440; French march on, 
127, 136, 154, 158, 159 et scq., 170 H scq., 
198-201, 207, 208, 210, 256, 435, 445, 466; 
roads to, 160-1; Imperial Court leaves, 170; 
Bernadette causes trouble at, 273; in 1805 
campaign, 489; 'Wellington in, 494 
Vienna, Congress of, discord in, 477-8; and 
N.'s return from Elba, 480 
Vienne, 363 
Vigevano, 61 

VignoUes (Vignoles), Colonel, 85, 113, 119 
Vifiach, 159, 160, 161, 164, 165, 166, 174, 199, 
201,212 

Villa Franca, 49, 52, 78, 79 
- Vilk-Iinpenta, action of, loS 

Villa-Nuova, 114, 118. 119, 121, 122, 196 
Villaret-Joyeuse, Comte Louis Thomas, 250, 
290 

-ViUeneuve, Admiral Pierre C. J. B. Silvestre, 
453, 567; at Ahoukir, 286, 287, 290 
Villetard, Alexandre E. P„ Comte, 378 

Villontrey, , 545 

Vincent, Freiherr Karl von, 133, 175 
Vintimiglia, 28, 32, 442 

Visit and Search, principles of, 404 et seq., 418- 
20, 430-1; and contraband, 405, 406, 409-10. 
415, 419, 430; English attitude to, 406, 407, 
-408, 412, 418, 419, 420, 430-1, 436; Anglo- 
Anterican agrectnent on, 408, 409, 411; 
Franco-American agreement on, 414-5, 418; 
St Petersburg Treaty and, 430-1 
Vistula, river, 436 
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